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ANNUAL  REPOKT  OF  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920  authorized  the  School 
Committee  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1.63  on  each 
$1,000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  (on  which 
appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  School  Com- 
mittee are  based)  for  the  three  financial  years  1920-21, 
1921-22,  1922-23,  for  new  buildings,  lands,  yards  and 
furnishings.  Such  act,  however,  also  carried  the  pro- 
vision that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1922-23 
the  amount  available  each  year  for  such  purpose  was  to 
be  but  68  cents  on  such  average  valuation. 

Chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923  authorized  the  School 
Committee  to  appropriate  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards  and  furnishings  not  more  than  $2.33  for  the  two 
financial  years  1923-24,  1924-25,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  appropriating  power  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  again  reduced  to  68  cents  on  each  $1,000 
valuation  of  the  city.  This  act,  however,  carried  the 
following  unique  provision  .  .  .  "Provided,  how- 
ever, that  there  shall  not  be  appropriated  for  purposes 
included  under  the  provisions  of  this  item  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January, 
1924  and  1925,  more  than  $3,500,000  in  any  one  year; 
and  provided,  further,  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  in  any  one  year  to  meet  the  appropriations 
already  made  and  to  be  made  for  said  years  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  1924  and  1925,  for  purposes 
included  under  the  provisions  of  this  item  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  amount  of  expenditures  necessary 
to  be  made  during  any  year  on  account  of  any  and  all 
said  appropriations  as  determined  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  August  first  of  each  year  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  of  Assessors  on  or  before  the  fifth 
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day  of  August  in  each  year,  until  the  entire  amount  of 
appropriations  authorized  for  the  years  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  1924  and  1925,  have 
been  entirely  raised  by  taxation;  and  provided,  further, 
that  liabilities  incurred  hereunder  may  be  paid  from 
any  money  raised  for  appropriations  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  item." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute  the  School  Com- 
mittee made  appropriations  from  the  tax  levy  in  the 
total  amount  of  $3,498,804.45. 

On  August  1,  1923,  however,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  cer- 
tification to  the  Board  of  Assessors. 

"And  the  Board  of  Assessors  is  further  notified  that 
in  addition  the  School  Committee  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $3,498,804.45  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
furnishing  new  school  buildings,  including  the  taking  of 
land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards  and  the  repairing  of 
school  yards  for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school 
accommodations  for  the  financial  year  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1923;  and  it  hereby  certifies  to  the  Board  of 
Assessors  that  of  this  said  sum,  no  amount  shall  be 
raised  by  taxation  as  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures 
to  be  made  during  the  year  ending  January  31,  1924." 

This  certification  was  based  upon  a  statement  received 
from  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  that  in  the  opinion 
of  that  Board  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion any  amount  to  meet  expenditures  for  which  appro- 
priations had  been  made  during  the  financial  year 
1923-24. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  passage  of  this  act, 
under  which  the  money  to  meet  appropriations  made  in 
one  year  is  raised  by  taxation  in  one  or  more  subsequent 
years,  was  the  existence  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
treasury  due  to  balances  of  appropriations  made  in 
previous  years. 

This  entire  sum  $3,498,804.45,  therefore,  appropriated 
during  the  year  1923-24  will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
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tion  during  some  future  year  or  years  when  the  School 
Committee  certifies  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

MONEY    AVAILABLE     FOR    REPAIRS    AND  ALTERATIONS 
TO    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920  also  authorized  the 
School  Committee  to  appropriate  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  school  buildings  the  amount  of  84  cents  on 
each  SI, 000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  (on 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  School 
Committee  are  based)  for  the  three  financial  years 
1920-21,  1921-22  and  1922-23,  and  also  contained  a 
provision  that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1922-23 
the  same  sum  shall  be  available  for  this  purpose  as  was 
available  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  viz.,  35  cents. 

Chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923  provided  that  for 
each  of  the  financial  years  1923-24,  1924-25  that  there 
shall  be  available  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  91  cents 
on  each  such  §1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  and  for 
each  financial  year  thereafter  the  sum  of  35  cents. 

During  the  past  financial  year  there  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $1,461,983.98,  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  under  existing  law. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


On  May  7,  1923,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  $8,707,036  61 

Salaries  of  officers   244,566  81 

Salaries  of  custodians   607,445  25 

Fuel  and  light   536,089  28 

Supplies  and  incidentals   713,979  93 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  7,236  36 

Physical  education   179,273  12 

School  physicians  and  nurses   144,707  46 

Pensions  to  teachers   112,460  31 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   57,931  95 


$11,310,727  08 

On  June  4,  1923,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards: 


(a)    Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department,  $100,000  00 
(6)    Girls'  High  School:  Remodelling  of  Trade  School 
building,  Massachusetts  avenue,  for  Girls'  High 

School  Colony   30,000  00 

(c)  English  High  School:  Completion  of  alterations  and 

improvements  due  to  occupancy  of  old  Public  Latin 

School  building   17,500  00 

(d)  Approved  productive  work  by  pupils    ....  15,000  00 

(e)  Lockers  for  four  high  schools   10,494  00 

(/)    George  Putnam  Intermediate  District:  Alterations 

for  accommodation  of  intermediate  manual  training 
and  domestic  arts  classes  in  main  building,  and 

fitting  of  two  wings  for  class-room  purposes  .      .  10,000  00 

(g)  Theodore  Lyman  District:  Transfer  of  master's  office 

from  third  floor  to  first  floor,  and  making  over  of  old 

office  into  class  room   4,500  00 

(h)  Henry  L.  Pierce  District:  Alteration  of  cooking  room 

to  provide  domestic  science  accommodations  for 

intermediate  classes   3,500  00 

Carried  forward   $190,994  00 
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Brought  forward   $190,994  00 

(i)  Normal  School:  Alteration  of  lecture  hall  for  use  as 
class  room,  and  provision  for  locker  accommoda- 
tions   3,100  00 

(J)    Everett  District:  Remodelling  to  secure  adequate 

heating,  principal's  office   2,500  00 

(ft)  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District:  Printing  room  .•  .  2,500  00 
(/)    Eliot  District:  Electrical  room,  for  intermediate  and 

prevocational  class   2,100  00 

(m)  Boston  Trade  School:  Linotype  repairs      .      .      .  700  00 

(n)    Unassigned   360,407  53 

$562,301  53 


On  June  25,  1923,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated on  June  4, 1923 : 

(a)  English  High  School:  Completion  of  alterations  and 
improvements  due  to  occupancy  of  old  Public 
Latin  School  building,  in  addition  to  amount 


appropriated  for  such  purpose  on  June  4, 1923        .  $15,000  00 

(6)    Electrical  shop,  Lewis  School   2,600  00 

(c)  Reserved  for  segregated  items   50,000  00 

(d)  Unassigned   832,082  45 


$899,682  45 

TRANSFERS      WITHIN      APPROPRIATION      FOR  REPAIRS, 
ALTERATIONS,  ETC. 

On  August  1,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  25,  1923  (see  page  110), 
to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,  the  sum 
of  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  ($17,900)  is  hereby  trans- 


ferred from  items  # 

(c)    Reserved  for  segregated  items  $50,000  00 

to  the  following-named  items,  in  the  amounts 
indicated : 

(b)    Girls'  High  School:    Remodelling  of  Trade  School 
building,  Massachusetts  avenue,  for  Girls'  High 
School  Colony      ........         12,000  00 

(In  addition  to  appropriation  of  June  4,  1923.) 

Carried  forward  $62,000  00 
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Brought  forward  -      $62,000  00 

(/)    George  Putnam  Intermediate  District:  Alterations 
for  accommodation  of  intermediate  manual  training 
and  domestic  arts  classes  in  main  building,  and 
fitting  of  two  wings  for  class  room  purposes    .      .  5,000  00 

(In  addition  to  appropriation  of  June  4,  1923.) 
(i)    Normal  School:    Alteration  of  lecture  hall  for  use  as 
class  room,   and  provisions  for  locker  accom- 
modations    .....      .....  900  00 

(In  addition  to  appropriation  of  June  4,  1923.) 


On  October  30,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  25,  1923  (see  page  110), 
"to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,"  the  sum 
of  $10,500  is  hereby  transferred  from  Item  c, — Reserved  for  segregated 
Items,"  to  the  following-named  items,  in  the  amounts  indicated: 

(b)  June  4,  1923.    Girls'  High  School:  Remodelling 
of  Trade  School  building,  Massachusetts  avenue,  for 

Girls'  High  School  Colony   $7,000  00 

(In  addition  to  appropriation  of  June  4,  1923,  and 
transfer  of  August  1,  1923.) 
(/)  June  4,  1923.  George  Putnam  Intermediate  District: 
Alterations  for  accommodation  of  intermediate  manual 
training  and  domestic  arts  classes  in  main  building, 
and  fitting  of  two  wings  for  class  room  purposes  .  .  $3, 500  00 
(In  addition  to  appropriation  of  June  4,  1923,  and 
transfer  of  August  1,  1923.) 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  4,  1923,  and  June  25, 
1923  (see  pages  75  and  110,  1923),  respectively,  "to  provide  funds  for 
the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial 
year  February  1,  1923  to  January  31,  1924,"  the  sum  of  $31,600  is  hereby 
transferred  from  Items  d  and  c  respectively,  as  follows: 

(d)    June  4, 1923. — Approved  productive  work  by  pupils  .        $10,000  00 

(c)  June  25,  1923—  Reserved  for  segregated  items        .        $21,600  00 

To 

"Unassigned"    (Item  n,  June  4,  1923;  Item  d,  June  25,  1923). 

On  January  28,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  4,  1923,  and  June  25, 
1923  (see  pages  75  and  110,  1923,  respectively),  "to  provide  funds  for  the 
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alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings, 
and  for  improving  existing  school  yards  during  the  financial  year,  February 
1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,"  the  sum  of  $5,293.79  is  hereby  transferred 


from  Items  /,  h,  k,  and  b,  respectively,  as  follows : 

(/)  June  4,  1923. — George  Putnam  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict: Alterations  for  accommodation  of  inter- 
mediate manual  training  and  domestic  arts  classes 
in  main  building,  and  fitting  of  two  wings  for 
class-room  purposes   $2,526  90 

(h)  June  4,  1923.— Henry  L.  Pierce  District:  Altera- 
tion of  cooking  room  to  provide  domestic  science 
accommodations  for  intermediate  classes .      .      .  1,804  45 

(k)    June    4,    1 923.— Warren-Bunker    Hill  District: 

Printing  room   343  44 

(b)    June  25,  1923—  Electrical  shop,  Lewis  School    .      .  619  00 

$5,293  79 

To  ' 

(b)  June  4,  1923— Girls'  High  School:  Remodelling 
of  Trade  School  building,  Massachusetts  avenue, 
for  Girls'  High  School  Colony   — 


Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  4,  1923  (page  75,  1923), 
"to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,"  the 
sum  of  sixty-four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  ($64.20)  is  hereby  transferred 
from  item 

(j)    Everett  District:    Remodelling  to  secure  adequate 
heating,  principal's  office 

To 

(i)    Normal  School:    Alteration  of  lecture  hall  for  use  as 

classroom,  and  provision  for  locker  accommodations,  $64  20 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  June  4,  1923,  and  June  25, 
1923  (see  pages  75  and  110,  1923,  respectively),  "to  provide  funds  for  the 
alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings, 
and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year  February 
1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,"  the  sum  of  $5,380.s89  is  hereby  transferred 
from  Items  a,  c,  d,  g,  j,  k,  I,  m  and  b  respectively,  as  follows: 


(a)  June  4,  1923. — Administrative  expenses,  School- 
house  Department   $2,000  00 

(c)  June  4,  1923—  English  High  School:  Completion 
of  alterations  and  improvements  due  to  occupancy 
of  old  Public  Latin  School  building         ...  150  77 

Carried  forward   $2,150  77 
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Brought  forward  

(d)    June   4,    1923.— Approved    productive   work    by         $2,150  77 
pupils   19  00 

(g)  June  4,  1923. — Theodore  Lyman  District:  Trans- 
fer of  master's  office  from  third  floor  to  first  floor 
and  making  over  of  old  office  into  classroom  .      .  1,653  20 

(j)    June  4,  1923. — Everett  District:    Remodelling  to 

secure  adequate  heating,  principal's  office  .      .  1,108  65 

(k)    June    4,    1923.— Warren-Bunker    Hill  District: 

Printing  room   29  01 

(?)    June    4,  1923.^ Eliot   District:    Electrical  room, 

for  intermediate  and  prevocational  class        .      .  334  50 

(m)  June   4,   1923. — Boston  Trade  School:  Linotype 

repairs   66  26 

(b)    June  25,  1923—  Electrical  shop,  Lewis  School  .      .  19  50 


$5,380  89 

To 

"Unassigned"  (Item  n,  June  4,  1923;  Item  d,  June  25,  1923). 

The  following  amounts  received  during  the  year 
were  credited  to  the  sub-division  item  "  Salaries  of 
Instructors 

For  Conservation  of  Eyesight,  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 229,  General  Acts  of  1919   $4,350  00 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $71,179.97,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

The  sums  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  and  credits 
were  as  follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,711,386  61 

Salaries  of  officers   244,566  81 

Salaries  of  custodians   607,445  25 

Fuel  and  light   536,089  28 

Supplies  and  incidentals   713,979  93 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians  .            .  7,236  36 

Physical  education   179,273  12 

School  physicians  and  nurses   144,707  46 

Pensions  to  teachers   183,640  28 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   57,931  95 


Carried  forward  $11,386,257  05 
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Brought  forward   $11,386,257  05 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,461,983  98 

Total  amount  appropriated   $12,848,241  03 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 
vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  "   .      .  $8,393,835  85 

Salaries  of  officers    242,894  26 

Salaries  of  custodians  .      .           i   607,311  52 

Fuel  and  light   535,399  89 

Supplies  and  incidentals   661,819  03 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  6,802  37 

Physical  education    .    •   176,014  19 

School  physicians  and  nurses   136,587  54 

Pensions  to  teachers   145,165  60 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   54,012  30 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,461,983  61 

Total  expenditures   $12,421,826  16 

Total  credits  brought  down   $12,848,241  03 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   12,421,826  16 

Balance   $426,414  87 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 


For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 
vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  .      .  $317,550  76 

Salaries  of  officers  ,    .      .  1,672  55 

Salaries  of  custodians   133  73 

Fuel  and  light   689  39 

Supplies  and  incidentals   52,160  90 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  433  99 

Physical  education   3,258  93 

School  physicians  and  nurses   8,119  92 

Pensions  to  teachers   38,474  68 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   3,919  65 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   37 


Balance  $426,414  87 
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APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from 
the  tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  were  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  March  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1917,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  , made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  pre- 
viously authorized,  for  rent  of  hired  accommodations,  and  for  additional 
school  accommodations: 

Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department. 


.   Item  1.—  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  $55,000  00 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 

Authorized. 

Item  2  —  Administration  Building  (Item  3,  1921)      .      .        $55,000  00 

Item  8. — ■  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  four-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  29,  1921)   10,000  00 

Item  4- —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 
of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four  rooms  and 
hall  (Item  4,  1922)   10,000  00 

Item  5. — -Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  twenty  class  room  intermediate  school 
building  (Item  9,  1922)   40,000  00 

Item  6. —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop 
Motley  School  building  (Item  25,  1921)      .      .      .         25,000  00 

Item  7. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Comple- 
tion of  four-room  building  (Item  23,  1922)  .      .      .  15,000  00 

Item  8. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and  con- 
struction of  two-room  addition  at  Oak  Square  (Item 
23,  1921)   6,500  00 

Item  9. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item 
14,  1922)  •   13,000  00 

Item  10. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building, 
Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  15,  1922)     .  15,000  00 

Carried  forward  $244,500  00 
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Brought  fonvard  $244,500  00 

Item  11. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten 
(Item  19,  1922)   42,535  54 

Item  12. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of 
additional  story  on  Winship  School  building  and  re- 
modelling of  present  building  for  intermediate  school 
purposes  with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922)  .      .         148,000  00 

Item  13. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Additional 
land  and  construction  of  sixteen-rOom  unit  of  inter- 
mediate school  building  without  hall  or  special  rooms 
(Item  12,  1922)   18,000  00 

Item  14- —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
plans  for  twenty-room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  32,  1920)   50,000  00 

Item  15. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Construction 
of  eight-room  unit  of  twelve  room  annex,  Grades  I. 
to  VI.,  kindergarten,  cookery,  and  manual  training 
rooms  (Item  20,  1922)   161,400  00 

Item  16. —  Twelve  additional  portable  buildings  (Item  22, 

1922)   5,000  00 

Hired  Accommodations. 
Item  17. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations    .      .      ...         67,000  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  18. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  plans  and  construction  of  twelve  class 
room  addition   15,000  00 

Item  19. — •  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  plans  and  construction 
of  six  class  room  addition   7,000  00 

Item  20. — Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 

School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition        .  15,000  00 

Item  21. — -Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land,  plans,  and  construction  of  twelve-room  addi- 
tion to  intermediate  school  building,  Grades  VII.  to 
XII   70,300  00 

Item  22. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans,  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha 
A.  Baker  Schoolhouse   21,000  00 

Item  23. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four- 
room  unit  of  eight-room  addition,  Grades  VII.  to  IX,         17,000  00 


Carried  forward  $881,735  54 
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Brought  forward                                             .      .  $881,735  54 

Item  24. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Florence 
Nightingale  School,  land,  plans,  and  construction  of 

eight-room  addition,  Grades  I.  to  VI   11,600  00 

Item  25. — ■  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land,  plans,  and  con- 
struction of  ten  additional  class  rooms  ....  12,000  00 


$905,335  54 

On  June  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order : 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1917,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  appropriations 
are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  additional  cost  of  accommo- 
dations previously  authorized  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 

Authorized. 

Item  27,  1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury  high 
schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class 
room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room  boys' 
high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  June  19,  1923),      $557,700  70 

Item  28,  1923.—  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:   West  Roxbury  High  School,  demolition  of 


original  structure  and  construction  of  twelve-room 
unit  of  eighteen-room  addition  (Item  19,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923)   20,000  00 

Item  29,  1923. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 
Schoolhouse  (Item  22,  1923)   100,000  00 

Item  30,  1923. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  five  class 
room  unit  of  nine  class  room  addition,  Grades  VII.  to 
IX  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923)  .      .  2,000  0C 

Item  31, 1923. — ■  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923)         .    1,600  00 

Item  32, 1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  build- 
ings for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI  (Item  25, 
1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923)   163,000  00 

Item  33,  1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  class  rooms  and  shops  (Item  18,  1922,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923)   707,000  00 

Carried  forward  $1,551,300  70 
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Brought  forward  $1,551,300  70 

Item  84, 1923. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 

School,  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923).       220,0C0 '  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  35,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 

construction  of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls       .      .  46,000  00 

Item  36,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Winship 
School,  and  land  construction  of  hall,  gymnasium  and 
class  room  annex   21,000  00 

Item  37,  1923. —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East 
Boston:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI   .         17,400  00 

Item  38,  1923. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston :  Con- 
struction of  thirty-six  class  room  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls   150,000  00 

Item  39,  1923. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  annex  with 
gymnasium,  class  and  lecture  rooms,  etc.    .      .      .        101,000  00 

Item  4.0,  1923.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI. ,  near  Grove  and  Washington  Streets    .      .      .        122,000  00 

Item  41,  1923.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to 
Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.,         91,000  00 

Item  42,  1928.—  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  George  T. 
Angell  School,  construction  of  addition,  four  class 
rooms  and  hall   80,200  00 

Item  43,  1923. —  Dillaway  District,  Roxbury:  Dillaway 

School,  enlargement  of  school  yard     ....  5,000  00 

Item  44,  1923  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  enlargement  of  school  yard     .      .      .  3,700  00 

Grading  and  Fencing,  Additional  Play  Space  Already 

Property  of  the  City. 
Item  45,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Ellen  H.  Richards  School   4,000  00 

Item  46,   1923. —  Jefferson-Comins   District,  Roxbury: 

Charles  Bulfinch  School   5,000  00 

Item  47,  1 923.—  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  School   7,000  00 

Item  48,  1928.—  Wells  District,  West  End:  Winchell 

School   2,700  00 


Carried  forward 


$2,427,300  70 
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Brought  forward  $2,427,300  70 

Special. 

Item  49,  1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston : 
For  transfer  to  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of 
'  Boston,  to  be  used  in  acquiring  or  developing  other 
land  for  parks  or  playgrounds  in  East  Boston,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  308  of  the 
Acts  of  1923   50,000  00 

$2,477,300  70 


On  June  25,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  additional 
appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item,  50,  1923. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District:  Continuation 
School  —  Land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys, 
with  hall,  shops,  etc  $50,000  00 


On  July  2,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  additional 
appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  51,  1923  —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Con- 
struction of  second  unit,  four  rooms,  of  twelve-room 
annex,  Grades  I.  to  VI. ,  kindergarten,  cookery  and 
manual  training  rooms  (Item  20,  1922;  Item  15, 1923),        $48,168  21 
Item  52,  1923. — 'Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Oak  Square 

School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard  .      .  5,000  00 

Item  53,  1923. — ■  D  ilia  way  District,  Roxbury:  Dillaway 

School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard  .      .  5,000  00 

Item  54,  1923.—  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard,  8,000  00 

$66,168  21 


TRANSFERS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  above  orders  making  appropria- 
tions for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
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tions  made  during  former  financial  years  were  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  as  follows : 

On  March  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  on 
March  8,  1917  (pages  41-43),  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  April  26,  1920 
(page  53),  June  21,  1920  (pages  104-105),  May  16,  1921  (pages  60-61), 
October  17,  1921  (page  148),  July  31,  1922  (page  110),  respectively,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  1917,  1919,  1920,  1921 
and  1922  items  indicated  to  the  1923  items  of  permanent  school  accom- 
modations, as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4,  1917. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:    Elementary  School,   lower  grades,  Mt. 


Vernon  street,  completion  of  building     ....  $518  37 

From  Item  5,  1917. — -George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury: 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  Schoolhouse,  completion  of 
eight-room  addition  under  construction        .      .      .  Ill  86 

From  Item  11,  1919. — •  Land  only  for  Item  8  (Roger  Wol- 
cott  District,  Dorchester),  Item  9  (Samuel  Adams  Dis- 
trict, East  Boston),  Item  10  (Lewis  District,  Roxbury),         18,000  00 

From  Item  2,  1920. — -Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Dear- 
born School,  completion  of  annex    5,267  61 

From  Items  9  and  14,  1920. —  George  Putnam  District, 
Roxbury:  Land,  plans  and  construction  of  eighteen- 
room  intermediate  school  building  .....        150,000  00 

From  Item  10, 1920. — ■  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester : 

Completion  of  intermediate  school   25,000  00 

■  From  Item  11,  1920. — ■  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Completion  of  elementary  school   ....         35,000  00 

From  Item  12,  1920.—  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North 
End:  Charter  Street  elementary  school,  completion 
of  Michelangelo  School,  second  unit       ....  305  21 

From  Item  13,  1920. — ■  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Comple- 
tion of  Lewis  elementary  school    25,000  00 

From  Item  23,  1920  and  Item  11,  1921.  —  Bennett  District, 
Brighton:  Mary  Lyon  School  building,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  two-room  addition,  convertible  into  hall,  37,443  94 

From  Item  5, 1921.—  Additional  portable  buildings     .      .  6,864  62 

From  Item  7,  1921  —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brigh- 
ton: Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  Grades  I. 
to  VI   50,000  00 

From  Item  13,  1921,  Item  2,  1922  and  Item  25,  1922.— 
Charles  Sumner  District,  WTest  Roxbury:  Con- 
struction of  intermediate  school,  twelve  class  rooms, 
•  combination  hall  and  gymnasium,  one  or  two  com- 
bination laboratories,  four  rooms  for  manual  training 
and  domestic  science   70,000  00 

Carried  forward  $423,511  61 
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Brought  forward   $423,511  61 

From  Item  22,  1921.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Washington  street  and 

High  View  avenue  \  34,000  00 

From  Item  28, 1921.—  Additional  portable  buildings   .      .  3,026  82 

From  Item  30, 1922.—  Land,  grading  and  leasing  .      .      .  6,126  03 


$466,664  46 

To  Item  11,  1923. — -Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten 
(Item  19,  1922)  $66,664  46 

To  Item  26, 1923. —  Prince  District,  City  proper:  Building, 

Trade  School  for  Girls   400,000  00 


$466,664  46 

On  June  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  May  2,  1921  (page  47),  May  8, 
1922  (page  57),  as  amended  December  18,  1922  (page  193),  respectively, 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  1919,  1921  and 
1922  items  indicated  to  the  1923  item  of  permanent  school  accommoda- 
tions as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4,  1919. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Elementary  school,  completion  of  eight-room  build- 


ing, west  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  (Item  13,  1917)     .      .        $11,303  75 
From  Item  22,  1921.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Washington  street 

and  High  View  avenue   17,195  55 

From  Item  16,  1922. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  build- 
ing, twenty  class  rooms   485,000  00 

From  Item  17,  1922.—  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Land 
and  construction  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  room  unit  of 
the  new  central  girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories, 
with  gymnasium  and  lunch  room   20,000  00 

$533,499  30 

To  Item  27,  1923.—  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury 
high  schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six 
class  room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class 
room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922)       .      .      .      $533,499  30 
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On  August  1,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order : 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  June  21,  1920  (see 
page  104),  under  Item  13  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Completion  of  lower 
elementary  school  —  there  is  hereby  transferred  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  seventy-two  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  ($8,372.37) 
to  the  1920  and  1921  items  indicated: 
Item  11,  1920. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 

Completion  of  elementary  school   $8,000  00 

Item  5,  1921.—  Additional  portable  buildings     ...  372  37 

$8,372  37 

On  October  1,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  June  19,  1923  (see 
page  101,  1923),  under  Item  34,  1923  — Sherwin  District,  Roxbury: 
Boston  Trade  School,  construction  of  shop  addition,  there  is  hereby 
transferred  the  sum  of  $21,000  to  the  1922  and  1923  items  indicated: 
Item  15,  1922;  Item  10,  1923.—  Bennett  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen- 
room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten,       $20,000  00 
Item  45,  1923— -Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Ellen  H.  Richards  School   1,000  00 

$21,000  00 

On  October  15,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriations  made  on  July  2,  1923  (see  page 
118),  under  Item  54,  1923  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End:  Grant 
School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard,  is  hereby  transferred 
the  sum  of  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  ($2,700)  to  the  1923  items  for 
'  Grading  and  fencing,  additional  play  space  already  property  of  the 
city,"  as  indicated: 

Item  46,  1923.—  Jefferson-Comins  District,  Roxbury: 

Charles  Bulfinch  School   $1,700  00 

Item  47,  1923.—  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  School   1,000  00 

$2,700  00 

On  October  30,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  folfowing  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  June  19,  1923  (page  101, 
1923),  under  Item  34,  1923,  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 
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School,  construction  of  shop  addition,  there  is  hereby  transferred  the 
sum  of  $90,167  to  the  1922  and  1923  items  as  indicated: 
Item  14,  1922,  Item  9,  1923.—  Bennett  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen- 
room  school  building,  Grades  I.  to  VL,  and  kinder- 
garten  $64,167  00 

Item  26,  1923.—  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Building, 

Trade  School  for  Girls   26,000  00 

$90,167  00 

AMENDMENTS     TO     APPROPRIATION     OKDERS     FOR  NEW 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows: 

On  June  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  Item  18,  1922;  Item  19,  1923;  Item  23,  1923;  Item  24, 
1923;  and  Item  25,  1923,  in  the  list  of  additional  school  accommodations 
for  these  years  (see  page  57,  1922,  and  pages  24  and  25,  1923)  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Item  18,  1922. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  build- 
ing, thirty  class  rooms  and  shops  $49,000  00 

Item  19,  1923. — ■  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:  West  Roxbury  High  School,  demolition  of 
original  structure  and  construction  of  twelve-room 
unit  of  eigh teen-room  addition   7,000  00 

Item  23,  1923  —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  five 
class  room  unit  of  nine  class  room  addition,  Grades 
VII.  to  IX   17,000  00 

Item  24,  1923. —  John  Maishall  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  VI   11,600  00 

Item  25,  1923. — ■  Lewis  District,   Roxbury:  Land  and 

buildings  for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  .      .  12,000  00 


$90,000  00 
t 

At  the  meeting  of  August  1,  1923,  the  School  Com- 
mittee made  the  following  amendments  to  the  minutes 
of  previous  meetings: 
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June  19,  1923,  on  page  100,  to  provide  that  the  transfer  of  the  sum  of 
$533,499.30  from  Item  4  of  the  1919  list  of  permanent  school  accommoda- 
tions to  Item  27  of  the  1923  list  of  permanent  school  accommodations, 
shall  read  as  follows: 

To  Item  27,  1923.—  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury 
high  schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class 
room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room 
boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  Decem- 
ber 18,  1922)  $533,499  30 

June  19,  1923,  on  page  100,  to  provide  that  Item  27 
of  the  1923  list  of  additional  school  accommodations  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Item  27,  1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury  high 
schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class 
room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room 
boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  Decem- 
ber 18,  1922)  $557,700  70 


At  the  meeting  of  November  5,  1923,  the  School 
Committee  passed  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  Item  19,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and  Item  28, 
1923,  in  the  list  of  additional  school  accommodations  (see  page  100)  are 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain;  Jamaica  Plain  High  School, 
demolition  of  original  structure  and  construction  of  eighteen-room  addition. 

The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands,  yards, 
etc.,  totalled  $3,498,804.45. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $1,008,536.13  has  been  pro- 
vided by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
years  as  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report.  It  has  not  been  considered 
wise  to  introduce  such  matter  into  this  report,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  duplication  of  infor- 
mation in  the  report  of  the  commission,  but  because  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  expenditures  of  other 
years  or  of  other  cities  it  appears  better  to  separate 
statements  of  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  from 
construction  accounts. 
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SUMMAEY. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  CREDITS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For    general    school    purposes,  including 
Americanization  and  vocational  guid- 


ance: 


$8,711,386 

61 

Salaries  of  officers  . 

.  244,566 

81 

607,445 

25 

Fuel  and  light  

.  536,089 

28 

Supplies  end  incidentals 

.  713,979 

93 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

cus- 

todians  

7,236 

36 

Physical  education  

179,273 

12 

School  physicians  and  nurses  . 

.  144,707 

46 

Pensions  to  teachers  .... 

183,640 

28 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

57,931 

95 

$11,386,257  05 


Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  ....  1,461,983  98 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)  v   3,498,804  45 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)      .      .      .  1,008,536  13 


$17,355,581  61 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  physical  educa- 
tion under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  and 
chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  was  $176,723.34. 
To  this  sum  was  added  the  unexpended  balance  for  the 
year  ,1922-23,  amounting  to  $532.03,  the  excess  of 
income  over  amount  estimated,  1922-23,  amounting  to 
$17.75  and  the  estimated  income  for  the  year  amounting 
to  $2,000. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  from  tax  levy  for  1923-24      ....  $176,723  34 

Unexpended  balance,  1922-23    532  03 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  1922-23      .      .  17  75 

Estimated  income   2,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated  $179,273  12 
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The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 


Salaries,  office  of  Department  of  Physical 

Training   $8,218  70 

Salaries,  schools   84,832  65 

Salaries  of  teachers,  playgrounds     .      .      .  39,159  00 

Salaries  of  playground  custodians  .  .  .  4,962  76 
Supplies,    equipment    and    incidentals  for 

schools  and  playgrounds,  etc.      .      .      .  38,841  08 


Total  expenditures  $176,014  19 


Balance  $3,258  93 

Trial  Balance  —  Physical  Education  Appropriation.* 

Dr. 

Appropriation,  physical  education  $179,273  12 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    3,804  05 


$183,077  17 

Cr. 

Salaries,  office  of  Department  of  Physical  Training       .      .  $8,218  70 

Salaries,  schools   84,832  65 

Salaries,  playgrounds   39,159  00 

Salaries,  playground  custodians   4,962  76 

Supplies,  schools  and  other  activities   25,071  95 

Supplies,  playgrounds   8,055  83 

Supplies,  office  of  Department  of  Physical  Training      .      .  4,964  32 

Supplies,  imdercharged  to  schools   408  95 

Supplies  transferred  to  custodians'  stock       ....  124  62 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1924    4,019  46 

Balance  unexpended   3,258  93 


$183,077  17 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  school  physicians 
and  nurses  under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919 
and  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  was 
$144,591.82.  To  this  sum  was  added  the  unexpended 
balance  for  the  year  1922-23,  amounting  to  $115.64. 


♦Exclusive  of  items  not  charged  to  physical  education  appropriation. 
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The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was 
therefore,  as  follows: 

Appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for  1923-24  .  .  .  $144,591  82 
Unexpended  balance,  1922-23    115  64 

Total  amount  appropriated  $144,707  46 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries : 

Office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspection,    $12,732  10 


School  physicians,  schools     ....      44,297  42 

Nurses,  schools   76,109  46 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses      .        3,448  56 

Total  expenditures   136,587  54 

Balance  $8,119  92 


Trial  Balance  —  Appropriation,  School  Physicians  and  Nurses.* 


Dr. 

Appropriation   $144,707  46 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools   34  66 

Supplies  transferred  from  general  stock   500  00 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    1,961  71 


$147,203  83 

Cr. 

Salaries,  office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspection     .      .  $12,732  10 

Salaries,  school  physicians,  schools   44,297  42 

Salaries,  school  nurses,  schools   76,109  46 

Supplies,  schools  and  other  activities   1,421  06 

Supplies,  office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  .      .  2,366  04 

Supplies  undercharged  to  schools   — 

Supplies  transferred  to  general  stock   679  03 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1924    1,478  80 

Balance  unexpended   8,119  92 


$147,203  83 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  extended  use  of 
the  public  schools  under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920  was 
$48,197.27.    To  this  sum  was  added  the  unexpended 


*  Exclusive  of  itomB  not  charged  to  appropriation  for  school  physicians  and  nurses. 
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balance  for  the  year  1922-23,  amounting  to  $1,684.70,  the 
excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  1922-23, 
amounting  to  $2,049.98  and  the  estimated  income  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $6,000. 

The  total  amount  available  for  this  purpose  was, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  from  tax  levy,  1923-24    $48,197  27 

Unexpended  balance,  1922-23    1,684  70 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  1922-23      .      .  2,049  98 

Estimated  income   6,000  00 

Total  $57,931  95 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries,  office  of  Department  of  Extended  Use 

of  the  Public  Schools   $4,102  41 

Salaries,  school  centers   27,353  50 

Salaries,  use  of  school  accommodations  .      .  944  00 

Salaries,  custodians,  school  centers  .      .      .  8,101  37 

Salaries,  custodians,  use  of  school  accommo- 
dations  *  3,520  47 

Fuel  and  light  for  centers,  etc  .      .      .      .  6,000  00 

Supplies,    equipment    and    incidentals  for 

centers,  etc   3,990  55 


Total  expenditures   54,012  30 


Balance   $3,919  65 

Trial  Balance  —  Appropriation,   Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools.* 
Dr. 

Appropriation   $57,931  95 

Supplies  overcharged   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    151  90 


$58,083  85 

Cr. 

Salaries,  office  of  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools     .  \  $4,102  41 

Salaries,  school  centers   27,353  50 

Salaries,  use  of  school  accommodations  '  944  00 

Salaries,  custodians,  school  centers   8,101  37 

Salaries,  custodians,  use  of  school  accommodations     .      .  3,520  47 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  office   214  09 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  school  centers   8,492  92 

Carried  forward   $52,728  76 


*  Exclusive  of  items  not  charged  to  appropriation  for  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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Brought  forward   $52,728  76 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  use  of  school  accommodations     .  1,305  62 

Supplies,  undercharged  to  schools   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1924    129  82 

Balance  unexpended   3,919  65 

$58,083  85 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriation  made  for  "Repairs  and  Altera- 
tions, protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 
new  lighting  fixtures"  ($1,461,983.98),  was  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as 
follows : 

\  Repairs  and  Alterations. 


Carpentry : 

Repairs   $133,818  70 

Alterations   101,299  28 

New  floors   4,515  47 

Hardware   30  00 

Furniture  and  Equipment : 

New  furniture   122,441  66 

Repairs  to  furniture   50,474  43 

New  curtains   16,192  82 

Curtain  repairs   29,297  60 

New  clocks   260  00 

Clock  repairs   2,243  00 

Electric  clock  installation  .  ...  17,781  29 
Electric  clock  maintenance  ....  2,350  57 
Industrial  apparatus  installation  .  .  1,273  88 
Industrial  apparatus  maintenance  .  .  1,004  56 
Manual  training  and  prevocational  installa- 
tion   10,838  53 

Manual  training  and  prevocational  main- 
tenance   461  31 

Reflectoscope  installation     .      .      ...  1,375  07 

Reflectoscope  maintenance    ....  188  60 

Rubber  treads  and  matting  ....  3,443  23 

Vacuum  cleaning  installation       ...  — 

Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance                 .  1,401  39 

Gymnasium  apparatus   — ■ 

Blackboards : 

New   3,276  86 

Repairs   16,452  36 

Plumbing   144,454  75 

Roofing   76,447  70 

Painting   129,276  00 


Carried  forward  $870,599  06 
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Brought  forward  $870,599  06 

Glazing   18,470  67 

Heating: 

Repairs   134,696  38 

Ventilation   476  33 

Care  of  Grounds : 

Gypsy  moths   600  00 

Planting   13,478  22 

Masonry: 

Repairs   88,122  05 

Asphalt  and  concrete   4,452  85 

Cftch  basins   10,641  31 

Grading   12,530  50 

Paving   25,304  79 

Plastering   6,609  75 

Waterproofing   196  61 

Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation   .      .      .  5,008  62 

Bells  and  telephone  maintenance       .      .  3,996  27 

Locksmithing   13,153  40 

Electric  and  Gas  Woik: 

Electric  light  installation      ....  80,505  98 

Electric  light  maintenance    ....  8,858  11 

Gas  appliance  installation     ....  1,432  27 

Gas  appliance  maintenance  ....  2,903  47 

Fire  Protection: 

Fire  alarm  installation   5,735  00 

Fire  alarm  maintenance       ....  5,498  65 

Fire  escapes,  new   11,045  00 

Fire  escapes,  repairs   3,632  31 

Fire  extinguishers   1,455  62 

Fire  protection   3,649  45 

Miscellaneous : 

Care  and  cleaning   1,278  30 

Flagstaffs   2,078  84 

Iron  and  wire  work   17,465  55 

Custodian's  supplies   1,479  90 

Motors  and  engines   2,479  78 

Teaming   4,817  17 

 $1,362,652  21 

Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks  .      .      .  $12,287  79 

Salaries,  inspectors   57,021  49 

Pensions   787  50 

Advertising  ,  483  50 

Automobile  expenses   4,633  96 

Boiler  insurance   9,530  64 

Carfares  and  traveling  expenses      .      .      .  3,906  40 

Expert  services   2,111  00 


Carried  forward 


$90,762  28  $1,362,652  21 
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Brought  forward 


Furniture 
Postage 
Printing 
Stationery  . 
Storehouse  . 
Subscriptions 
Sundries 
Telephone  . 
Teaming 


$90,762  28  $1,362,652  21 

2,281  64 

280  00 

1,467  60 

1,122  47 

3,335  52 
10  50 


66  39 
5  00 


,331  40 


Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses     .      .      .  $1,461,983  61 

Summary,  Appropriations,  Expenditures,  Balances,  Repairs, 
Alterations,  Etc. 


Appropria- 
tions. 


Expendi 
tures. 


(1)  Administrative   expenses,  Schoolhouse 

Department  

(2)  Girls'    High    School:    Remodelling  of 

Trade  School  Building,  Massachusetts 
avenue,  for  Girls'  High  School  Colony, 

<3)  English  High  School:  Completion  of 
alterations  and  improvements  due  to 
occupancy  of  Old  Public  Latin  School 
Building  

(4)  Approved  productive  work  by  pupils. .  . 

(5)  Lockers  for  four  high  schools  

<6)  George  Putnam  Intermediate  District: 
Alterations  for  accommodation  of  in- 
termediate manual  training  and 
domestic  arts  classes  in  main  building, 
and  fitting  of  two  wings  for  class 
room  purposes  

(7)  Theodore  Lyman  District:  Transfer  of 

master's  office  from  third  floor  to  first 
floor,  and  making  over  of  old  office 
into  class  room  

(8)  Henry  L.  Pierce  District:  Alteration  of 

cooking  room  to  provide  domestic 
science  accommodations  for  inter- 
mediate classes  

(9)  Normal  School:  Alteration  of  lecture 

hall  for  use  as  class  room,  and  provi- 
sion for  locker  accommodations  

(10)  Everett  District:  Remodelling  to  secure 

adequate  heating,  principal's  office.  . . . 

(11)  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District:  Printing 

room  

<12)    Eliot  District:  Electrical  room  for  inter- 
mediate and  prevocational  class  

(13)  Boston  Trade  School:  Linotype  repairs, 

(14)  Electrical  Shop,  Lewis  School  

(15)  Unassigned  

Totals  


$98,000  00 
54,293  79 

32,349  23 
4,981  00 
10,494  00 


15,973  10 
2,846  80 

1,695  55 

4,064  20 

1,327  15 

2,127  55 

1,765  50 
633  74* 
1,961  50 
1,229,470  87 


$1,461,983  98 


$97,999  95 
54,293  79 


32,349  23 
4,981  00 
10,494  00 


15,973  10 
2,846  80 

1,695  55 

4,064  20 
1,327  15 
2,127  55 
1,765  50 

1,961  50 
1,230,104  29 


$1,461,983  61 


*  Not  expended  for  this  purpose;  expended  through  error  under  item  (15)  unassigned. 

t  Deficit. 
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RENTS  AND  TAXES. 

Under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  rents 
and  taxes  are  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings. 

In  consequence,  while  they  are  set  forth  below,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  maintenance  costs. 


Ashmont  street,  164   $450  00 

Beacon  street,  100    9,238  16 

Berkeley  street,  142    4,463  06 

Boylston  street,  48  ■  1,650  00 

Center  street   2,499  96 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue   900  00 

Codman  Square  Theater   150  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees  Build- 
ing)   1,200  00 

Hanson  street,  1    864  00 

Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A   3,996  69 

La  Grange  street,  25   5,811  66 

Moon  street.   14,040  00 

North  Bennet  street,  39    4,245  00 

Saratoga  street,  66    835  00 

Savin  Hill  avenue,  191                        .      .  1,350  00 

School  street,  Roxbury      .      .      ...      .  307  36 

South  street,  Roslindale   630  00 

Tileston  street,  52    1,200  00 

Tremont  street,  218    1,232  00 

Tremont  Temple   600  00 

Union  square,  Allston   1,215  00 

Upham  Memorial  Church        ....  780  00 

Walnut  avenue  and  Walnut  park    .      .      .  1,775  00 

Washington  street,  5224,  West  Roxbury  .      .  780  00 

Winthrop  street   720  00 


Total  rents  and  taxes  $60,932  89 


INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils : 
Normal  School 
Latin  and  high  schools 
Elementary  schools 
Boston  Clerical  School 

Carried  forward  . 


$2,686  25 
13,150  14 
248  03 
354  00 

$16,438  42 
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Brought  forward  $16,438  42 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes  >      21,877  59 

Boston  Trade  School  10,816  64 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes      .  289  78 

Continuation  School  17,113  80 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  ....  18  90 

Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Aits   1,967  57 

Evening  high  schools     ......  60  50 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  283  10 

Speech  improvement  classes  ....  39  65 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools    .      .  24  00 
Summer  Review  High  School      ...           96  00 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)     .      10,287  75 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)                                                  48,115  08 

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 
pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 
other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   311  11 

 ■    $127,739  89 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded      .  -    .  .         1,756  51 

Smith  Fund   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922   $37,118  25 

Boston  Trade  School: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    48,889  01 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    5,844  83 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    77,237  55 

Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 
31,  1922    11,023  24 


Carried  forward 


$180,112  88    $130,032  90 
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Brought  forward  $180,112  88    $130,032  90 

Dorchester    High     School  Co-operative 
Course: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    4,896  65 

Hyde   Park   High    School  Co-operative 
Course: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    6,608  79 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1, 1921,  to  August 

31,  1922    38,204  88 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period   September   1,    1921,  to 

August  31,  1922    2,648  91 

Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1921,  to 

August  31,  1922    11,236  99 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
'       the  period  September  1,   1921,  to 

August  31,  1922    1,331  57 

—  ■     245,040  67 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth),         4,667  93 
Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 
Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919)      .        21,911  72 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment   32,800  85 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)    .      .  438  50 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   332  00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   3,320  69 

Sale  of  car  tickets   511  40 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse 

Commission   — 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  sale  of  materials,  etc.  .  306  12 

Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course,  work  done   .  4  25 

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools)  .  .  3,324  50 
Manual  arts,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission        .  390  25 

Royalties   44  31 

Incidentals   39  86 

Trade  School  for  Girls : 
Sale  of  products,  etc   13,509  49 


Carried  forward 


$456,675  44 
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Bro  uoht  forward 

$456,675  44 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Sale  of  products                                          $2  888  01 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission    .        1,002  80 

3,890  81 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  sale  of  products 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

Sale  of  products,  etc. 

2,136  22 

Telephone  charges 

422  20 

Forfeited  advance  payments : 

Evening  high  schools                                   $3,495  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....        2,263  50 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  .      .          632  00 

Interest                                                         342  71 

6,733  21 

Department  of  Physical  Training,  returns,  etc.,  from  games, 

3,888  81 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations 

7,457  18 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commis- 

sion) s 

1,427  52 

Cosmopolitan  Trust  Company,  dividend  on  funds  deposited, 

311  40 

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers  

331  50 

Sale  of  barrels  

330  00 

Damages  to  property  

96  00 

Dog  licenses  $24,066  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs                                        4,193  85 

19,872  15 

Total  income  *....:.... 

$503,572  44 

Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund 

$191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund 

437  50 

Franklin  TVipdal  Fund 

35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund 

3,323  86 

Horflpp  IVTann  Sphnnl  FiinH<3 

307  00 

Peter  P  F  Dpe-rand  Sohool  Fund 

1,174  26 

Tpaohprs'  Wfltprston  Fund 

1  •  j        I  f  c*            0 IV11    JL    I  I  I  1  \  I  ....... 

144  00 

Charlpstown  Sphnol  Funrl 

222  76 

Comins  School  Library  Fund 

17  50 

Latin  School  PnVp  FunH 

36  76 

LawTPncp  TTicrVt  SnVinnl  TTnnrl 

70  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund   . 

70  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund  

20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund  

41  26 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund      .  . 

115  00 

Devcns  Infant  School  Fund  

40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund  

75  00 

Carried  forward  

$6,321  16 

Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 
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Brought  forward   $6,321  16 

Smith  Fund  *   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund  *   212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund   ....  50  00 


$6,907  m 

The  above  total  of  $6,907.66  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  is  available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $245,040.67. 

This  sum  is  one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  cf 
schools  and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes) : 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  $37,118  25 
Boston  Trade  School: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  48,889  01 
Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  5,844  83 
Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  77,237  55 
Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  11,023  24 
Dorchester  High  School  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  4,890  65 
Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  6,608  79 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Household  Arts  Department: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  38,204  88 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922     .      .      .  2,648  91 
Evening   Practical   Arts    Courses    (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  .  .  .  11,236  99 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922     .      .      .  1,331  57 

Total   $245,040  67 


*  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  fourteen  activities  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legisla- 
tion, viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls  (including  day  and 
extension  classes),  Boston  Trade  School,  Boston  Trade 
School  Evening  Classes,  Continuation  School  (House- 
hold Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Continuation  School, 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses,  Day  Practical  Arts 
Classes,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Household  Arts 
Department),  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course,  Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative  Course, 
Dorchester  High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Brighton 
High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department  and  Unit 
Agricultural  Courses. 


Net  Expenditures. 
Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 

yards,  etc.)  $12,421,826  16 

Deduct  total  income  (see  income  statement)      .      .      .        503,572  44 


Net  expenditures  *  $11,918,253  72 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)  f   3,127,700  25 


Total  net  expenditures  J  $15,045,953  97 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1923-24  and  1922-23,  exclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items: 

*That  part  of  the  total  expenditures  coming  from  the  School  Committee  share  of  the 
local  tax  levy. 

t  Partly  from  loans  and  partly  from  the  tax  levy.  For  details  see  the  report  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission.  J  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
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1923-24. 

1922-23. 

Increases, 
1923-24. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization    and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
custodians. 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund, 

Repairs    and    alterations,  protection 
against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures. 

$8,393,835  85 
242,894  26 
607,311  52 
535,399  89 
661,819  03 
6,802  37 

176,014  19 
136,587  54 
145,165  60 

54,012  30 
1,461,983  61 

$8,297,755  32 
234,167  98 
583,896  70 
382,789  94 
640,606  31 
6,847  33 

175,080  69 
140,049  32 
143,035  79 
21,704  83 
52,536  95 
1,099,999  84 

$96,080  53 
8,726  28 
23,414  82 
152,609  95 
21,212  72 
44  96  * 

933  50 
3,461  78* 
2,129  81 

21,704  83  * 
1,475  35 

361,983  77 

$12,421,826  16 

$11,778,471  00 

$643,355  16 

*  Decrease. 
PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including 

1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914^-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.    This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
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cient  and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908."  Under  this  act  the 
sum  of  $71,179.97  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  city  became  available  during  the  financial  year  and 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for 
paying  pensions  to  retired  teachers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the  Tax 
Levy. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 

Financial 
Year. 

From  the 
Tax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 
Paid  Over 

by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensio  ns. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
Fund  Paid 

Over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth * 

$1,678  50 

$1,678  50 

8,075  12 

8,075  12 

«1 1  n  ici  no. 
!&Iiy,loI  Uo 

26,247  88 

26,247  88 

on  nift  7? 

1911-12  

55,350  31 

55,350  31 

t o  a  on 

1912-13  

64,510  76 

64,510  76 

O.DOl  DO 

72,012  76 

$880  43 

72,893  19 

73,854  36 

7,628  60 

81,482  96 

1915-16  

90,011  87 

90,011  87 

15,741  25 

96,029  97 





96,029  97 

ll.Ool  4o 

104,347  95 

— 

104,347  95 

C  A  OO  0*7 

«94  *391  Qfi 

1918-19   

1  AT  nil  09 

lU7,yil  o6 

Z,o7U  DO 

iin  TOO  OS 

22,490  03 

1919-20  

106,325  73 

$10,066  86 

116,392  59 

— 

18,175  03 

1920-21 

104,324  02 

23,243  77 

127,567  79 

10,450  65 

1921-22  .  ,  . 

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783  68 

17,590  83 

1922-23 

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035  79 

21,704  83 

1923-24 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165  60 

Totals.: 

$1,239,004  17 

$11,379  58 

$127,972  59 

$1,378,356  34 

$210,035  14 

$114,733  33 

frrn.nH  tnt.nl.  sixtppm  vfiars  (npnsions  and  navmpnts  t.n  Pprmanpnt  Ppnsinn  FimrH  

$1,703,124  81 

*  Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors  

$8,393,835  85 

77 

7 

Salaries  of  officers  

242,894  26 

2 

2 

Salaries  of  custodians  

607,311  52 

5 

6 

Fuel  and  light  

535,399  89 

5 

0 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

661,819  03 

6 

1 

Physical  education  

176,014  19 

1 

6 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

136,587  54 

1 

3 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

54,012  30 

0 

5 

Total  

$10,807,874  58 

100 

0 
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SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropriation 
for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  were  as  follows: 


Text-books   $117,325  86 

Supplementary  books   39,950  39 

Reference  books                                                     .      .  11,240  00 

Rebinding  books  *     .  1,025  68 

Music  sheets   695  22 

Globes   320  50 

Maps   5,949  13 

Charts   369  97 

Pianos   10,090  00 

Repairs,  regulation,  and  reconstruction  of  pianos   .      .  319  75 

Musical  instruments   51616 

Orchestral  music                                               .      .      .  291  75 

Piano  covers,  etc   80  48 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   2,145  29 

Moving  pianos   352  75 

Manual  training  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)       .  56,408  75 

Drawing  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)     .      .      .  29,836  23 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   6,726  02 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals    .  1,907  30 

Commercial  supplies   6,052  84 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (including  rentals  and 

repairs)   23,108  09 

Kindergarten  supplies   5,354  81 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment   5,437  02 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment   14,599  47 

Supplies  for  Busy  Work   15,861  15 

Penmanship  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)      .      .  — 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  Compulsory  Continuation  School,  3,684  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment     .      .      .  10,686  55 

Boston  Trade  School,  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  19,359  78 

Practical  Arts  Courses  (day  and  evening)       ....  1,312  13 

Supplies  for  general  educational  purposes   22,205  42 

Printing  and  printing  stock   26,587  87 

Advertising   777  56 

'Records,  proceedings,  etc   3,325  53 

Stationery   88,566  48 

Postage  (officers  and  departments)   4,396  36 

Postage  (schools)   2,029  29 

Office  equipment  •   2,051  41 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals   4,616  86 

Printing  for  offices   3,170  05 

Expenses  of  examiners  of  pupils  in  music   344  00 

Custodians'  supplies                                                      .  25,967  97 


Carried  forward  $575,045  87 
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Brought  forward  $575,045  87 

Expressage   2,210  15 

Railroad  and  other  fares  for  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 

(except  street  car  tickets)   1,342  31 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  Board   14,923  65 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   25,301  18 

Tuition,  others  (pupils  attending  school  in  Brookline)  and  in 

outside  vocational  schools,  etc   8,383  51 

Diplomas       . '   3,273  97 

Removing  ashes   2,511  34 

Surety  bonds  .     •   135  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   815  26 

Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent  Fund   .      .      .      .  491  94 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   1,395  00 

School  exhibits   15  80 

Health  exhibits   235  58 

Telephone  and  telegraph  (exclusive  of  schools)        .      .      .  6,742  65 

Telephone  (schools)   1,347  67 

Bath  expenses  including  soap  and  towels  for  kindergarten 

classes,  special  classes,  etc   2,484  48 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   174  60 

Improvement  and  Promotional  Courses  for  Teachers    .      .  5,545  00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  automobiles  .....  1,257  30 

Services  of  accountants,  auditing  accounts      ....  290  00 

Expert  services  to  Business  Agent   994  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   700  15 

Supplies  for  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   2,239  11 

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use   175  40 

Automobile  mileage,  officers,  teachers,  and  supervisors  .      .  24  64 

Administration  Library,  books  and  supplies    ....  450  19 

Sundries   3,313  28 


Total  $661,819  03 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

During  the  summer  of  1922,  it  having  been  found 
impossible  to  make  contracts  for  future  deliveries,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  the  City  Fuel  Company  to  fill 
the  bins  of  all  the  schools  which  burn  bituminous  coal,  at 
a  price  of  $7.45  per  ton. 

While  as  stated  this  contract  did  not  call  for  any 
future  deliveries,  under  its  provisions  all  the  bituminous 
coal  needed  during  the  last  financial  year  up  to  and 
including  June  15,  1923,  was  purchased. 
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Beginning  June  16,  1923,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  the  bituminous  coal  needed  was  pur- 
chased under  contract  with  four  coal  companies  as 
follows : 

Stetson  Coal  Company:  City  proper,  $8.48  per  ton;  South  Boston, 
$8.48  per  ton. 

Doherty  Coal  Company:  Roxbury,  $8.72  per  ton;  Dorchester,  $8.62  per 
ton. 

E.  S.  Morse  Company,  Charlestown,  $8.20  per  ton. 

City  Fuel  Company:  East  Boston,  $8.54  per  ton  to  September  1  and 
$9.04  per  ton  thereafter;  Brighton,  $8.90  per  ton;  West  Roxbury,  $9.25 
per  ton  to  September  1  and  $9.60  per  ton  thereafter;  Hyde  Park,  $9  per 
ton  to  September  1  and  $9.50  per  ton  thereafter. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  anthracite  coal  to  school  buildings 
during  the  year  and  in  consequence  such  coal  has  been 
purchased  wherever  possible  and  at  the  market  rates 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  purchase. 


Fuel  and  Light. 


Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

American 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

Welsh 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

27,414.13 

4,566.5 

2,351.2 

.   $403,449  03 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  coal   .      .        1,817  30 

Expenses  moving  coal  and  wood   905  66 

548§  cords  of  wood  8,871  76 


$415,043  75 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 
coal  exceeding  contract  requirements   140  00 


$415,183  75 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 

quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements    .      .        3,075  72 


557,543.02  gallons  fuel  oil 
Carried  forward 


$27,925  30 
$27,925  30 


$412,108  03 


$412,108  03 
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Brought  forward  $27,925  30  $412,108  03 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   188  30 

  27,737  00 

Total  $439,845  03 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities   2,543  07 

Net  total,  fuel  $437,301  96 

Light  and  Power. 

Electric  current  for  light   $77,662  81 

Electric  current  for  power   12,295  66 

Gas   10,092  15 

Mazda  lamps   1,504  24 

$101,554  86 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation, 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other 
activities   3,456  93 

Net  total,  light  and  power   98,097  93 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light      ....   $535,399  89 


COST  IN  DETAIL. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of" 
each  school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the 
average  attendance,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on 
average  membership  or  average  attendance,  the  cost 
per  pupil  hour  of  instruction,  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
hour  for  all  direct  charges  less  credit  for  direct  income. 

The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  are  also  given 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  hour. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  also  given, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 

These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
or  groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  cost  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  groups  of  schools. 
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The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  has  been  as  follows : 
Any  part  of  these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly 
against  a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged. 
The  remaining  cost  of  administration,  offices  of  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendents,  secretary,  business 
agent  and  schoolhouse  custodian  have  been  apportioned 
to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
apportionment  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  and  summer  review  schools  has  been  reduced 
to  a  basis  which  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
service  rendered  during  the  year  as  compared  with 
that  rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  day 
schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  the  educa- 
tional departments  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part  of 
these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly  against  a 
school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged;  the 
balance  of  the  costs  of  these  departments  has  been 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  method  hereinafter 
described. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  music, 
practice  and  training  and  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several 
groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
therein  coming  under  '  the  supervision  of  these  several 
departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  schools  has 
been  divided  as  follows:  Evening  high  schools,  20  per 
cent;  evening  elementary  schools,  32  per  cent;  Boston 
Trade  School,  evening  classes,  3  per  cent;  Evening 
school  extension,  6  per  cent;  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants, 30  per  cent;  Day  Practical  Arts  classes,  9  per 
cent. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  department  of 
kindergartens,  department  of  household  science  and  arts 
and  department  of  special  classes  has  been  charged  to 
the  elementary  schools. 
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The  cost  of  the  office  of  director  of  penmanship  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  therein  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  that  office. 

The  cost  of  the  office  of  commercial  co-ordinator  has 
been  charged  to  the  high  schools. 

The  cost  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  high  and  elementary  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  attendance  officers  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  certificating  office  and  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  .the  amount  of  service  given  to  each. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection, 
after  any  items  which  could  be  charged  directly  were  so 
*  charged,  has  been  apportioned  as  follows:  The  cost  of 
the  office  of  supervising  nurse  has  been  charged  to 
elementary  schools  and  the  cost  of  the  office  of  director 
of  medical  inspection  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  teachers  therein.  The  salary  of  the  medical  inspector 
has  been  charged  to  elementary  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  physical  training  after 
any  items  which  could  be  charged  directly  were  so 
charged  has  been  apportioned  as  follows:  The  salary  of 
the  director  of  physical  training  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  several  groups  of  schools  and  to  the  playgrounds 
in  proportion  to  the  estimated  time  lequired  on  each. 
The  remaining  costs  of  this  department  have  been 
apportioned  one-fourth  to  the  playgrounds  and  the 
other  three-fourths  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  supervision  in  connection  with  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools  has  been  apportioned  as  follows : 
School  centers,  85  per  cent;  use  of  school  accommoda- 
tions for  municipal  concerts,  parents'  meetings  etc., 
15  per  cent. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  the  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 
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This  apportionment  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment 
can  easily  be  made. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment, has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools : 

The  result  is  as  follows: 


$346,495 

yi 

Tuition  receipts  

127,739 

oy 

Balance  Apportioned. 

Normal  School  

$205 

36 

Latin  and  high  schools  

5,984 

67 

Elementary  schools  

20,858 

34 

Speech  Improvement  classes  .... 

88 

01 

Horace  Mann  School  

117 

35 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  classes 

58 

67 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes      .      .      .      .  . 

410 

71 

Boston  Trade  School  

264 

03 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  . 

381 

38 

Boston  Clerical  School  

58 

67 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

29 

34 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  .... 

58 

67 

Summer  Review  High  School  .... 

29 

34 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools 

176 

02 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes 

29 

34 

Evening  high  schools  

176 

02 

Evening  elementary  schools  .... 

381 

38 

Evening  school  extension  

29 

34 

29,336  64 


Total  income 


$503,572  44 
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COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Secretary. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary   $5,496  CO 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (three  on  full  time,  one 

to  September  26  and  one  from  October  15)        ...  4,843  07 

Temporary  clerical  service   628  41 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   53  10 

Books  and  subscriptions   2  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment   500  51 

Printing  and  binding                                                    .  164  70 

Telephone  switchboard  charges   123  12 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ......  1  65 

Postage   447  28 

Boston  Directory   — 

Lunches  for  assistants   51  95 

Car  fares  and  incidentals   18  30 


Total  $12,330  09 


Business  Agent. 
Salary  of  the  Business  Agent     ....       $6,000  00 


Salary  of  chief  accountant   3,600  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (thirteen 
on  full  time,  one  from  May  14,  one  from 
September  4  to  13,  one  from  September  4  to 
October  11,  two  from  September  4,  one  from 
October  9,  one  from  October  15,  one  from 
October  26,  one  from  November  5,  three  to 


September  3  and  one  to  July  31)   .      .      .  27,399  81 

Temporary  clerical  service   2,841  25 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   — 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants  (eight  on 

full  time)   13,198  14 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  truck  (two 

on  full  time)   3,151  15 

Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply  % 

room   3,027  50 

Account  books   924  74 

Surety  bonds   120  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   5  27 

Typewriter   88  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  989  97 


Carried  forward 


$61,345  83 
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Brought  forward                                    .  $61,345  83 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  376  69 

Printing  and  binding   698  35 

Postage   592  15 

Mimeographing  specifications     ....  70  25 

Boston  Directory   — 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Agent      .      .  239  37 

Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants      ...  2  60 

Lunches  for  assistants  ......  1  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      .      .      .  17  30 

Incidentals   8  05 

  $63,351  59 

Supply  Room. 

General  supplies   $961  65 

Equipment   54  26 

Car  fares   1515 

Expressage     .    1,667  32 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  212  54 

Printing   27  45 

Postage   184  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  19  62 

Binding  record  books   11  55 

Lunches  for  assistants   — 

Incidentals   20  76 

  3,174  80 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $94  59 

Gasoline   201  43 

Lubricants   21  50 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       ...  95  76 

Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  ....  10  00 

Incidentals   5  25 

  428  53 

Total  $66,954  92 


SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $3,780  00 

Salary  of  stenographer   1,669  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   54  00 

Mimeographing   1  56 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   19  20 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  83  57 

Printing   43  30 

Postage   121  18 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  123  14 

Car  fares   10  00 

Incidentals  *  .  4  80 

 $5,910  08 

Carried  forward  $5,910  08 
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Brought  forward  $5,910  08 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $38  25 

Electric  light   — 

Gasoline   138  42 

Registration  fee   10  00 

Lubricants   27  85 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs        .      .      .  134  83 

Incidentals   — 

 —  349  35 

Total  $6,259  43 


Superintendent. 

Salary  of  Superintendent   $10,000  CO 

Salary  of  assistant  secretary      ....  3,300  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (eight  on 
full  time,  two  to  August  31,  one  to  Septem- 
ber 4,  two  from  September  4,  one  from  Sep- 
tember 11,  one  from  October  23  and  six  on 

part  time)   17,619  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   1,062  08 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   51  00 

Typewriters  (2)  (two  old  machines  in  exchange),  81  25 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  721  77 

Ensign  calculating  machine       ....  565  00 

Printing   350  10 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  424  81 

Postage   537  03 

Traveling  expenses   — 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Lunches  for  assistants   8  56 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  2  56 

Car  fares  for  pupil  clerical  assistants       .  33  40 

Incidentals   31  09 

 $34,787  98 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $119  25 

Salary  of  clerk   39  75 

Printing   23  40 

Car  fares   — 

  182  40 

Total  $34,970  38 


Assistant  Superintendents. 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (5)        .     $30,000  00 
Salary  of  Chief  Examiner   4,344  40 

Carried  forward  $34,344  40 
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Brought  forward  $34,344  40 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (four  on 
full  time,  one  to  September  3,  one  from  Sep- 
tember 4  and  four  on  part  time)    .      .      .  10,488  10 

Temporary  clerical  service   285  09 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   37  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  591  55 

Typewriters  (4)  (2  old  machines  in  exchange),  205  25 

Printing   382  70 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  554  13 

Postage   511  28 

Traveling  expenses  of  Chief  Examiner,  visiting 

candidates   100  27 

Supplies  for  Chief  Examiner      ....  40  22 

Postage  for  Chief  Examiner       ....  4  00 

Printing  for  Chief  Examiner      ....  8  55 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations        .      .  1,395  00 

Supplies  for  examinations   43  22 

Traveling  expenses,  conventions  .  .  .  310  78 
Traveling  expenses  of  Assistant  Superintendents 

visiting  candidates   86  79 

Lectures  to  principals   82  00 

Car  fares             .    '   55  00 

Books  and  magazine  subscriptions    .      .      .  114  10 

Music  sheets   19  22 

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage     ...  — 

Incidentals   15  64 


Total  $49,674  79 

Board  of  Apportionment. 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)  $1,053  10 

Office  supplies   4  00 


Total  $1,057  10 

Administration  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian,  from  October  8  .      .      .  $559  25 

Office  supplies   171  66 

Telephone   61  55 

Books  and  magazines   415  63 

Incidentals     .    86 


Total  $1,208  95 

Administration  Account,  Other  Items. 
Administration  Building : 

Salary  of  custodian  $10,618  80 

Fuel   2,760  13 

Carried  forward  $13,378  93 
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Brought  forward 
Electric  light 
Power  , 
Gas  . 

Towels       .  •  . 
Custodian's  supplies 
Supplies  for  offices 
Water  cooler 
Washing  windows 
Ice 

Incidentals 


Mason  Street  Building  (discontinued) 

Electric  light  

Gas  

Cleaning  windows  .... 


$13,378  93 
2,494  53 
1,005  74 
35  18 
301  33 
636  01 
174  80 
91  70 
284  00 
165  80 
46  76 


$74  77 
99 
6  00 


Common  Street  Building  (partly 
administration  purposes) : 
Salary  of  custodian  . 

Fuel  

Electric  light  .... 

Power  

Gas  

Custodian's  supplies 

Towels  


Dartmouth  Street: 
Salary  of  custodian 
Fuel  . 
Electric  light 
Towels 

Custodian's  supplies 
Ice 

Incidentals 


used  for 


218  Tremont  Street  (discontinued) 
Salary  of  custodian  . 
Electric  light  .... 
Towels       .      .      .  . 


School  Committee: 

Station ery  and  office  supplies 
Postage  .... 
Printing  .... 
Books  and  subscriptions  . 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Refreshments 
Incidentals 


$683  37 
149  47 
292  99 
96  59 
5  04 
10  90 
22  50 


$661  17 
380  00 
110  75 
45  00 
1  85 
24  00 


$176  07 
56  39 
11  70 

$28  91 
3S  18 

2  80 
61  55 
709  65 


$18,614  78 


81  76 


1,260  86 


1,222  77 


244  16 


841  09 


Carried  forward 


$22,265  42 
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Brought  forward  

General  Expense: 

Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Agent  and 
secretary       .      .      .      .  .  . 

Automobile  hire  

Cost  of  moving  furniture  and  supplies  from 
Mason  Street  Building  .... 

Expenses,  Normal  School  anniversary  . 

Expenses,  Hancock  School  anniversary 

Preparing  new  edition  of  authorized  list  of 
books   

Draping  administration  building  on  Presi- 
dent Harding's  death  

Incidentals  

Custodians'  Trial  Board: 
Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings, 
Salary,  clerical  assistant  

Administration  Printing: 

Minutes  

Index  to  minutes  

Binding  documents  

Rules  and  regulations  (amendments)  . 

Teachers'  examinations  

Manuals  

Pay  rolls  and  certifications  .... 

Bills  and  statements  

Book  labels 

Requisition  books  

Normal  School  

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  trade 
schools  ..."  

Latin,  high,  intermediate  and  trade  schools, 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools  and  elemen- 
tary schools  

Latin  and  high  schools  

Intermediate  schools  

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools  . 

Elementary  schools  

Summer  Review  high  schools  .... 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools 

Summer  Review  schools  

Business  Agent's  report  

Superintendent's  report  

Special  syllabuses  for  drawing  and  manual 
training  

Syllabus  for  elementary  schools 

General  science  for  intermediate  schools 


$22,265  42 


$222  50 
175  40 

714  25 
152  45 
40  81 

300  00 

25  00 
7  00 

  1,637  41 

$12  00 

  12  00 

$3,590  52 
932  55 
194  40 

100  90 
2,222  33 
524  20 
53  30 

1,063  80 
445  25 

140  00 

139  25 

345  40 
1,941  45 

144  90 

135  45 

352  50 
25  60 

133  25 
69  50 
1,767  98 
1,211  80 

1,105  65 
183  20 
1,494  55 


Carried  forward  $18,317  73    $23,914  83 
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Brought  forward  

$18,317 

73 

Printing  authorized  list  of  material  for  first 

three  grades  

56 

30 

Reprint  of  School  Document  No.  16 

131 

50 

Course  of  study  in  French  .... 

140 

75 

Boston  spelling  list  

167 

58 

Course  in  general  science  .... 

223 

75 

Lists,  eligible  candidates  

317 

25 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  

291 

30 

Authorized  list  of  text  and  supplementary 

1,714 

34 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  .... 

73 

75 

Annual  statistics  

Stock  for  printing  

2,440 

60 

Miscellaneous  

92 

55 

23,967  40 


Total  $47,882  23 


SUPERVISION  OR  PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 
Department  op  Practice  and  Training. 


Salary  of  Director   $3,194  44 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  .  .  .  2,764  09 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (three  on  full 

time)   7,300  43 

Salary  of  clerk   1,086  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  143  71 

Printing   89  80 

Postage   46  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  184  68 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Car  fares   300  00 


Total  $15,109  65 

Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (two)  $5,339  23 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  ....  — 
Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  56 

 $5,400  79 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion  and 

Educational  Measurement  .  .  .  .  $3,251  43 
Salary  of  research  assistant  ....  2,089  80 
Salaries  of  clerks  (one  on  full  time,  one  to 

August  31  and  one  from  October  1)      .      .        2,602  17 


Carried  forward 


$7,943  40 
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Brought  forward   $7,943  40 

Temporary  clerical  services       ....  — 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   245  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  113  27 

Postage   29  00 

Printing   47  70 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  128  13 

Car  tickets   — 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  — 

Incidentals   10 

  $8,506  60 

Educational  Measurement. 

Printing   — 

Tests      .      .      .   $2,129  09 

Incidentals   7  88 

  2,136  97 

Total  $10,643  57 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,156  00 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors  (two  full 

time  and  one  from  September  1,  1923)        .  6,696  73 
Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants  (five  on  full 

time  and  one  from  September  1)    .      .      .  12,283  70 

Temporary  Vocational  Assistants     .      .      .  1,452  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  (one  full  time,  one  to  August 

31  and  one  from  September  4)  2,470  17 

Temporary  clerical  service   96  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   100  20 

Traveling  expenses      ......  — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  276  20 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .  55  00 

Printing   314  40 

Postage  ..."   119  00 

Telephone  ■     .  595  08 

Car  fares  for  vocational  assistants    ...  35  00 

Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  ....  18  30 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  1  60 

Books  and  subscriptions   7  00 

Boston  business  directory   3  00 

Incidentals   10  14 


Total   $27,689  52 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts    .      .      .      $3,996  00 
Salary  of  Associate  Director      ....        3,782  52 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (two  on  full 

time)   6,363  98 


Carried  forward  $14,142  50 
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Brought  forward     .      .      .      .      .      .  $14,142  50 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts 

(three  on  full  time)   .5,362  88 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (eight  on 

full  time,  one  from  September  1)   .      .      .  19,219  97 
Instructor  in  manual  training,  designated  as 

assistant  in  manual  arts   903  32 

Salaries  of  two  prevocational  assistants,  as- 
signed part  time   2,036  06 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  from  Septem- 
ber 1    833  32 

Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,596  00 

Salary  of  Junior  Master,  assigned     .      .      .  3,450  66 

Salaries  of  teachers  not  otherwise  charged     .  .  — ■ 
Salaries  of  clerks  (three  on  full  time,  one  half 

time)   4,932  59 

Temporary  clerical  service   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ,      .      .      .  391  08 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .  47  50 

Inventory  and  equipment  account  sheets     '  .  735  60 

Office  record  books   29  40 

Printing   302  55 

Postage   371  50 

Books  and  subscriptions   56  94 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  401  92 

Insurance  on  drawing  materials        .      .      .  35  56 

Auto  mileage   23  04 

Carfares   575  00 

Drawing  books   — 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged  .      .  725  68 

Manual  training  supplies  not  otherwise  charged,  179  64 

Printing  lists  of  visits   53  50 

Plates,  prints,  slides  and  photographs      .  10  00 

Incidentals   1415 

  $56,430  36 

Gardening  and  canning: 
Salaries  of  Supervisors,    Instructors  and 

Assistants   $8,439  75 

Salaries  of  custodians   487  75 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals     .      .  2,508  34 

  11,435  84 

Total   $67,866  20 

Department  of  Music. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....  $3,996  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (four  on  full 
time,  one  from  September  1  and  one  from 

November  20)   13,484  28 


Carried  forward  $17,480  28 
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Brought  forward   $17,480  28 

Temporary  Assistant  Director  ....  980  00 
Salaries  of  Assistants  (nine  on  full  time,  one 

from  September  20)   19,214  30 

Temporary  Assistants   608  80 

Salaries  of  Violin  Instructors     .      .      .      .  612  50 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  half  time)     .      .      .  626  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  77  01 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .      .  50  25 

Car  tickets   290  00 

Printing                                      .      .      .  114  00 

Postage   80  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  123  10 
Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils        ......  344  00 

Printing,  outside  study  of  music       ...  — 

Music  sheets                                 .      .      .  158  99 

Books  and  subscriptions   9  03 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  — • 

Incidentals   — 

 $40,768  76 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   2,145  29 


Total  $42,914  05 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .      .  $3,396  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,370  40 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  712  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  112  68 

Car  tickets   55  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   6  20 

Printing  .      .      .      ...      ...      .  17  40 

Postage   58  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  56 

Incidentals     .     m   04 


Total  $6,789  28 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts   $3,366  28 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,380  95 

Assistant,  assigned,  part  time    ....  509  01 

Salary  of  temporary  teacher   84  24 

Salary  of  clerk   1,617  17 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ,    .  *      ...  99  48 


Carried  forward  $8,057  13 
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Brought  forward  $8,057  13 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .  30  00 

Car  tickets   140  00 

Office  record  books  and  sheets   345  70 

Printing   — 

Postage   40  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  55 

Incidentals   7  00 


Total  $8,681  88 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Special  Classes       .      .  $3,156  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  712  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  77  95 

Typewriter   70  00 

Printing   18  65 

Postage                                       ...  60  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  55 

Traveling  expenses   50  00 

Supplies  for  classes  not  otherwise  charged      .  — 

Car  tickets     ........  100  00 

Incidentals   45 


Total   $4,307  10 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  .      .      .  $3,434  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  271  26 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .  27  16 

Printing  ■'    V           .      .  14  35 

Postage  .      .   19  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   6  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  72  15 

Car  tickets     ./.......  132  50 

Incidentals   — 


Total  $3,976  42 

Director  of  Penmanship. 

Salary  of  Director   $2,916  00 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  .      .      .      .  2,186  46 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  part  time)  ....  475  47 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     .      .            .  39  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   93  98 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  98  38 

Car  tickets   100  00 


Carried  forward  $5,909  29 
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Brought  forward   $5,909  29 

Printing                                              .      .  12  72 

Penmanship  gradients   92  16 

Typewriter   70  00 

Postage   74  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  61  55 

Incidentals   06 

Total  $6,219  78 


Department  of  Evening  Schools. 


Salary,  Director  of  Evening  Schools  .      .      .  $4,380  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes.  351  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  (two  on  full  time,  one  on  part 

time)   3,599  51 

Temporary  clerical  services        ....  348  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  359  38 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .      .  57  50 

Car  tickets   45  50 

Printing   162  65 

Postage   258  15 

Business  directory   3  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  — • 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  306  73 


Incidentals   — 

  $9,871  92 

For  Evening  Schools : 

Temporary  clerical  services  ....  — 
Printing,  evening  high  schools  ...  — 
Printing,  evening  elementary  schools  ,  .  — 
Printing,    evening    high    and  elementary 

schools   $358  30 

Diplomas   105  10 

— .   463  40 


Total 


$10,335  32 
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Department  of  Physical  Training. 
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Salary  of  Director  of  Physical  Training  

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  

Temporary  supervisors  of  playgrounds  

Salary  of  clerk  :  

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Salary  of  custodian,  play  teachers'  meetings,  etc  

Lectures  to  teachers  

Services,  motion  picture  machine  operator  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)  

Printing  

Postage  

Supplies,  etc.,  physical  training  demonstration  

Exhibits  

Photos  of  activities  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Incidentals  

Car  tickets  

Athletic  certificates  and  military  diplomas  

Playground  certificates  

Badges,  pins,  etc.,  for  physical  tests  

Services,  printing  and  supplies  for  athletic  meets  

Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies,  etc.,  for  annual  drills. 

Printing  for  schools  

Printing,  playgrounds  

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock  

Supplies  not  otherwise  charged  

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Incidentals,  playgrounds  


Carried  forward. 


$3,996  00 
1,904  52 
145  75 
1,241  49 
626  00 
273  00 
31  94 

14  00 
201  90 
116  50 
376  08 
239  28 
44  70 
20  00 


34  03 
290  00 
453  3 
199  15 

42  34 
529  53 

2,165  19 
44  95 

17  05 

43  50 
121  70 

11  65 


$13,183  62 


$149  54 


184  65 


$334  19 
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Department  of  Physical  Training. —  Concluded. 


Physical 
Education 
Appropriation. 

Regular 

Appropriation. 

Rrouaht  forward  

$13,183  62 

$334  19 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes) . . 

  $64  04 

  138  49 

  10  00 

  155  74 

Garage  rental  

  96  00 

502  79 

Totals  

$13,183  62 

$836  98 

Total  :  

$14,020  60 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection.* 
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School  Physicians. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  

Salary  of  Acting  Director  from  November  20  

Salary  of  Medical  Inspector  

Salaries  of  physicians  assigned  to  certificating  office. 

Salaries  of  physicians  not  otherwise  charged  

Salary  of  clerk  

Salaries  of  clerks  assigned  to  certificating  office  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Books  and  subscriptions  


Carried  forward . 


$3,190  77 
280  00 
2,328  00 
1,277  07 

1,671  43 


37  48 


$8,784  75 
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2 


Brought  forward  

Postage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Printing  

Car  tickets  

Exhibits  

Supplies  for  tests  

Towels  

Incidentals  

Nurses. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  Nurse,  assigned  to  certificating  office . 

Salary  of  temporary  nurse  

Salaries  of  nurses,  not  otherwise  charged  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Incidentals  


$8,784  75 
292  45 


64  75 

100  00 
238  22 
8  00 
3  37 

2,196  00 
1,578  83 
210  00 

68  13 

3  00 
8  66 

106  65 
396  00 
1,036  00 

4  00 


$548  39 


123  10 
6  50 


16  00 
2  00 


17  99 


2  00 


Totals. 


$15,098  81 


$715  98 


Total. 


$15,814  79 
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GENERAL  CHARGES. 
Department  of  Attendance. 
Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer    ...  — ■ 
Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  (twenty-seven 
on  full  time,  one  to  December  31  and  one 

from  January  10)  $60,304  56 

Salaries  of  temporary  Attendance  Officers      .        1,875  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  (one  full  time,  and  one  on 

half  time)   2,295  34 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  164  97 

Temporary  clerical  service  .......  87  50 

Printing   458  45 

Postage   309  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .   '         61  55 

Boston  Business  Directory   — 

Car  tickets   1,583  50 

Incidentals   05 

  $67,139  92 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .      .      $2,589  00 

Salary  of  clerk  1,512  84 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  13  50 

Telephone   — 

Printing   30  80 

Postage   57  50 

Car  tickets   90  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors       .      .  178  00 

Incidentals   — 

  4,471  64 


Total  $71,611  56 

General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian        .      .  $1,500  00 
Salary  of  teacher  assigned  to  supervision  of 

language  work  in  elementary  schools    .      .  504  00 

Salaries  of  teachers,  not  otherwise  charged     .  — 

Salaries  of  teachers,  adjustments      .      .      .  117  42 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged  .  478  30 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel    .  1,453  30 
Report  on  capacity  of  tank  trucks  used  in 

delivering  fuel  oil   200  00 

Boiler  treatment,  expenses   218  66 

Payment  to  D.  Doherty  Company  for  losses 

incurred  in  supplying  coal      ....  5,030  91 

Premium  on  fuel   140  00 


Carried  forward 


$9,642  59 
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Brought  forward   $9,642  59 

Storage  of  coal   932  02 

Cost  of  moving  and  turning  coal      .      .      .  649  13 

Advertising   877  36 

Diplomas  and  certificates   2,771  18 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   380  08 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

school   42  43 

Rooks,  supplies  and  car  tickets  sold  out  of 

stock   •  467  02 

Supplies  used  as  samples   59  15 

Exhibits   251  38 

Removing  ashes   2,511  34 

Permits  to  keep  fuel  oil  and  gasoline       .  37  00 
Packing  and  moving  supplies  at  Trade  School 

for  Girls  and  Girls' High  School    .      .  11100 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   22,284  08 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city     .      .      .  2,372  53 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline       .            .  5,160  20 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop       .      .      .  526  34 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   .  59  88 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Industrial  Schools,  194  13 
Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Schools   520  84 

Rebate  on  Latin  and  high  school  tuition  .      .  .    256  68 

Rebate  on  Boston  Clerical  School  tuition       .  34  76 

Rebate  on  Boston  Trade  School  tuition    .  52  95 
Tuition  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils  in 

other  cities  and  towns   2,348  45 

Rebate  on  elementary  school  tuition       .      .  — 
Rebate  on  Trade  School  for  Girls  tuition 

Rebate  on  evening  high  school  tuition     .      .  — ■ 
Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc   994  00 

Short  postage   23  23 

Supplies  purchased  1922-23,  paid  for  1923-24,  39  00 
Conducting  professional  and  cultural  courses 

for  teachers   5,785  78 

Supplies  for  courses   16  40 

Order  of  Court,  payment  to  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

White,  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  .      .  121  43 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   804  00 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools        .  937  94 

Incidentals   19  21 

  $61,283  51 

Credits : 

Discarded  books   $538  14 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   275  30 


Carried  forward 


$813  44    $61,283  51 
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Brought  forward   $813  44     $61,283  51 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below  standard 
requirements   3,264  02 

Deduction  for  tonnage  of  coal  charged  for  in 
excess  of  contract  price       ....        4,282  23 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below  standard 
requirements   37  19 

Cash  discounts        •.   906  85 

  9,303  73 

Total   $51,979  78 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 


Regular 
Appropriation. 


Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools, 

Salary  of  clerk  

Temporary  clerical  service  , 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Typewriter  , 

Printing  and  advertising  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Telephone  

Messenger  services  

Advertising  

Services  and  expenses,  activities  

Slides,  etc  

Incidentals  


$3,045  08 
1,057  33 

11  29 
70  00 
11  50 
55  15 
55  00 


11  15 


Sub-totals. 


Total 


$4,316  50 
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Summary. —  Cost  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 

Charges. 


Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
1  otal. 

$12,330  09 
66,954  92 
6,259  43 
34,970  38 
49,674  79 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
47,882  23 

— 
— 

$12,330  09 
66,954.92 
6,259  43 
34,970  38 
49,674  79 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
47,882  23 

$220,337  89 

$220,337  89 

$15,109  65 
5,400  79 

— 

$15,109  65 
5,400  79 

10,643  57 
27,689  52 
67,866  20 
42,914  05 
6,789  28 

— 
— 

10,643  57 
27,689  52 
67,866  20 
42,914  05 
6,789  28 

8,681  88 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
10,335  32 

z 



8,681  88 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
10,335  32 

14,020  60 

— 

14,020  60 

15,814  79 
71,611  56 
51,979  78 

15,814  79 
71,611  56 
51,979  78 

4,578  87 

4,578  87 

$367,939  16 

$367,939  16 

$588,277  05 

$588,277  05 

Administration. 


Secretary   

Business  Agent  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Library  

Administration  account,  other  items 


Supervision  or  Professional  Control. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Supervision,  Department  of  Manual  Arts  .  . 

Supervision,  Department  of  Music  

Supervision,  Department  of  Kindergartens, 

Supervision,  Department  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts  

Supervision,  Department  of  Special  Classes, 

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Director  of  Penmanship  

Supervision,  Department  of  Evening  Schools 

Supervision,  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing   

Supervision,  Department  of  Medical  In- 
spection   

Department  of  Attendance  *  

General  Account  

Supervision,  Department  of  Extended  Use 
of  the  Public  Schools  

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervi- 
sion and  general  charges  


*  Including  supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 


Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and 
General  Charges. 

Normal  School   $2,825  43 

Latin  and  high  schools   105,424  06 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   425,095  58 

Speech  Improvement  classes   891  51 

Boston  Clerical  School   706  30 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   1,481  55 

Horace  Mann  School   1,171  41 

Trade  School  for  Girls   5,350  77 

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes   3,637  07 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   9,762  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   3,533  83 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanics  Arts      .      .      .  347  77 

Summer  Review  High  School   286  13 


Carried  forward 


$560,513  41 
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Brought  forward  $560,513  41 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   1,716  74 

cation  schools   286  12 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   — 

Evening  high  schools   4,752  66 

Evening  elementary  schools  ;      .  9,201  71 

Evening  school  extension   878  45 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   676  07 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes   1,168  37 

Park  playgrounds   2,252  31 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   2,252  34 

School  centers   3,892  04 

Use  of  school  accommodations   686  83 


Total  ,$588,277  05 


TELEPHONE  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  of  the  switchboard.  This  is  given  in 
detail  and  includes  the  salaries  of  the  operator  and  relief 
operator.  The  total  cost  of  the  switchboard  is  then 
apportioned  to  the  several  offices  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  instruments  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 


Salaries  of  operators   $1,632  71 

Switchboard  rental   30  98 

Trunk  lines   212  49 

Metallic  circuits  77  49 

Telephone  sets   203  89 

Listings   29 

Service  connection  charges   82  79 

Exchange  service   130  24 

Excess  calls  ;  .      .  1,291  72 

Toll  calls  and  messages   91  03 

Incidentals   1  48 

 $3,755  11 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 
Secretary,  c2r        .......         $123  12 

Business  Agent,  /r   184  71 

Supply  room,  ft   123  14 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  ft        .      .      .      .  123  14 


Carried  forward   $554  11 
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Carried  forward  

$554 

11 

Superintendent,  /T  

307 

85 

Assistant  Superintendents,  A  . 

554 

13 

Administration  Library,  .... 

61 

55 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training, 

184 

68 

Primary  Supervisors,  -fa  

61 

56 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

123 

12 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  /T  .      .  • 

307 

80 

Department  of  Manual  Arts,  ^T 

369 

30 

123 

10 

Department  of  Evening  Schools,  /r  . 

246 

20 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 

61 

55 

Department  of  Kindergartens,  ^T 

61 

56 

Department  of  Special  Classes,  . 

61 

55 

Commercial  Co-ordinator,  ^T 

61 

55 

Director  of  Penmanship,  .... 

61 

55 

Department  of  Physical  Training, 

184 

65 

Department  of  Medical  Inspection,  ^2T 

123 

10 

Department  of  Attendance,  .... 

ol 

55 

Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools,  ^2T  

123 

10 

School  Committee,  ^T  

61 

55 

$3,755  11 


i 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1923-24. 


Stock  Balance,  1923-24. 


Credit.  ■ 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $23,851  64 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  12,734  82 

Drawing  supplies   10,337  09 

Kindergarten  supplies   6,152  60 

Custodians'  supplies   21,167  95 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  120,404  12 

Sewing  supplies   2,559  72 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  18,184  20 

Cookery  supplies   570  52 

Laboratory  supplies   6  58 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  12,212  80  ♦ 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  2,563  24 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools,  122  08 

Fuel   10,985  60 

 $241,852  96 

Transfers  of  stock: 

To  custodians'  supplies  from  physical  educa- 
tion supplies   $124  62 

To  school  physicians'  and  nurses'  supplies 

from  miscellaneous  educational  supplies,  500  00 
To  miscellaneous  educational  supplies  from 

school  physicians'  and  nurses'  supplies,  679  03 

 —       1,303  65 

Discarded  books   538  14 

Physical    education    supplies   not  severally 

charged  to  schools    .      .      .      .      .      .  $408  95  i 

Cookery  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   25  92 

Sewing   supplies  not   severally   charged  to 

schools   112  13 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  not  sever- 
ally charged  to  schools   1,978  97 

Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools       ...     T      ...      .  122  06 

Custodians'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   113  13 

 2,761  16 

Inventory,  January  31,  1924: 

Books                                                  .  $2,878  45 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  9,848  39 

Drawing  supplies   3,801  08 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,774  67 

Custodians'  supplies   5,633  78 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  21,657  12 

Sewing  supplies   591  33 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  2,642  01 

Cookery  supplies   149  29 

Laboratory  supplies   17  55 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1,478  80 

Physical  education  supplies    .      .      .      .  4,019  46 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools,  129  82 

Fuel   7,791  25 

 $63,413  00 


Total   ...  $309,868  91 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for  any 
particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Stock  Balance,  1923-24. 

Debit. 

Inventory  January  31,  1923: 

Books   $4,736  16 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  7,722  18 

Drawing  supplies   4,971  52 

Kindergarten  supplies     .  3,662  55 

Custodians'  supplies   5,905  55 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  23,768  31 

Sewing  supplies                     .      .      .      .  892  04 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  4,475  91 

Cookery  supplies      .      .      .            .      .  116  85 

Laboratory  supplies  ......  24  13 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1,961  71 

Physical  education  supplies     .      .      .  3,804  05 

Supolies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools,  151  90 

Fuel   5,611  85 


Receipts,  1923-24: 
Purchases : 

Books   

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

Drawing  supplies  

Kindergarten  supplies  

Custodians'  supplies  

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  . 

Sewing  supplies  

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades, 

Cookery  .supplies  

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses, 
Physical  education  supplies 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools, 
Fuel  

From  schools: 


Transfers  of  stock: 

From  physical  education  supplies  to  cus- 
todians' supplies  . 

From  school  physicians'  and  nurses'  sup- 
plies to  miscellaneous  educational  supplies, 

From  miscellaneous  educational  supplies  to 
school  physicians'  and  nurses'  supplies, 

Postage  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  re- 
ceived in  1923-24,  paid  for  1924-25 

Kindergarten  supplies  overcharged  to  schools, 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades 
overcharged  to  schools  

Manual  training  supplies  overcharged  to 
schools  .  

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  over- 
charged to  schools  

Discarded  books  


$21,789  72 
13,681  31 
9,260  19 
4,943  03 
20,875  69 
119,838  30 
2,371  14 
15,870  26 
628  19 
2,124  70 
12,366  28 
100  00 
13,165  00 


Books   

$204 

21 

Manual  training  supplies 

124 

76 

Drawing  supplies      .      .  . 

28 

52 

Kindergarten  supplies  .... 

7 

00 

Custodians'  supplies        .  . 

9 

00 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 

254 

57 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades 

3,  61 

14 

Cookery  supplies  

69 

Physical  education  supplies 

595 

50 

$124  62 
679  03 
500  00 

$314  69 
418  90 
1,054  96 
34  66 


$67,804  71 


237,013  81 


1,285  39 


1,303  65 
100  00 


1,823  21 
538  14 


Total 


$309,868  91 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for  any 
particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Summary  of  Costs  of  Schools  and  Other  Activities. 


Costs 
Exclusive  of 
Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 
Charges 
and  with 
Direct  Income 
Deducted. 

Costs  with 
Costs  of 

Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 

Charges  Added. 

Costs  with 
Tuition 
Receipts  and 
Other  Income 

Deducted. 

$92,249  18 

$95,074  61 

$92,183  00 

2,281,324  55 

2,386,748  61 

2,365,698  34 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  schools  

6,952  223  74 

7,377,319  32 

7,347,709  94 

27,642  10 

28,533  61 

28,405  95 

25,084  15 

25,790  45 

25,377  78 

8,120  46 

9,602  01 

9,572  67 

47,736  83 

48,908  24 

675  81 

790  59 

790  59 

548  59 

48,685  69 

54,036  46 

31,185  36 

51,860  76 

55,497  83 

44,417  16 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  

54,369  63 

64,131  63 

46,636  45 

10,294  42 

13,828  25 

13,750  68 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

3,659  97 

4,007  74 

2,040  17 

Summer  Review  High  School  

8,118  58 

8,404  71 

8,279  37 

24,367  85 

26,084  59 

25,884  57 

3,701  13 

3,987  25 

3,987  25 

61,967  31 

66,719  97 

66,295  99 

91,234  22 

100,435  93 

74,936  57 

4,177  79 

5,056  24 

5,026  90 

7,321  01 

7,997  08 

7,654  21 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes  

1,721  71 

2,890  08 

2,890  08 

Recreational  Handicraft  classes  

1,462  49 

1,462  49 

1,462  49 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  

554  93 

554  93 

554  93 

33,885  47 

36,137  78 

36,137  78 

Schoolyard  Playgrounds  

18,301  27 

20,553  61 

20,553  61 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

School  centers  

39,547  40 

43,439  44 

43,439  44 

2,701  93 

3,388  76 

3,388  76 

Totals  

Add  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 

Total  

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition)  

Net  total  

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

Total  

Total  expenditures,  1923-24  *  

$9,903,105  16 

588,277  05 
$10,491,382  21 

182,688  36 
$10,308,693  85 
$10,308,693*85 

503,572  44 
$10,812,266  29 
4,391  71 
$10,807,874  58 

$10,491,382  21 

$10,308,693  85 

♦Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions,  new  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1923-24, 
and  the  Increases  in  Fifteen  Years. 


1908-09. 

1923-24. 

Increases  in 
fifteen 

Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 

$8,124  73 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
13,240  53 
28,812  84 

13,454  54 

$12,330  09 
66,954  92 
6,259  43 
34,970  38 
49,674  79 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
47,882  23 

$4,205  36 
42,842  00 
3,247  69 
21,729  85 
20,861  95 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
34,427  69 

51.7 
177.6 
107.8 
164.1 

72.4 

255.8 

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

Totals  

$90,757  30 

$220,337  89 

$129,580  59 

142.7 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912. 


t  Including  Auditor. 


Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1908-09  and  1923-24,  and  the  Increases  in  Fifteen  Years.  ' 


1908-09. 


1923-24. 


Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years. 


Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 


Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  cf  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement  

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Department  of  Music  

Department  of  Kindergartens  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. .  .  . 

Department  of  Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Director  of  Penmanship  

Department  of  Evening  Schools  

Department  of  Physical  Training  ) 

Department  of  Medical  Inspection  / 


*  $3,192  79 


f3,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 


3,050  46 
16,878  34 


$15,109  65 
5,400  79 

10,643  57 
27,689  52 
67,866  20 
42,914  05 
6,789  28 
8,681  88 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
10,335  32 
14,020  60] 
15,814  79/ 


$11,916  86 
5,400  79 

10,643  57 
27,689  52 
54,355  83 
23,582  85 
4,981  47 
7,195  37 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
7,284  86 

12,957  05 


373.2 


402.3 
121.9 
275.5 
484.0 


238.8 
76.7 


Totals   $59,257  48 


$239,768  95 


$180,511  47 


304.6 


*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1923-24. 


1908-09. 


1923-24. 


Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years. 


Increases  in 
Fifteen 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 


Total  Expenditures  *  

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership .  .  . 

Average  attendance .... 
Summer  Schools: 

Average  attendance .... 
Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance .... 
Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance .... 


*$3,621,304  48 


96,925 
88,475 


7,778 


*$10,905,830  25 

1 121,987 
1 112,201 

6,173 

7,317 

756 


$7,284,525  77 

25,062 
23,726 

6,173 

J  461 

756 


201.1 


25.8 
26.8 


J5.9 


*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  public  schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  Day 
Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Recreational  Handicraft 
Classes. 

t  Decrease. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1923-24, 
and  the  Increases  in  Twelve  Years. 


1911-12. 

1923-24. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 

Per  Cent. 

$10,326  66 
t  36,127  57 
4,356  93 
16,880  65 
30,900  31 

16,725  58 

$12,330  09 
66,954  92 
6,259  43 
34,970  38 
49,674  79 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
47,882  23 

$2,003  43 
30,827  35 
1,902  50 
18,089  73 
18,774  48 
1,057  10 
1,208  95 
31,156  65 

19.4 
85.3 
43.6 
107.1 
60.7 

186.2 

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Library  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

Totals  

$115,317  70 

$220,337  89 

$105,020  19 

91.0 

*  Duties  of  auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912.          t  Including  auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1911-12  and  1923-24,  and  the  Increases  in  Twelve  Years. 

1911-12. 

1923-24. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement  

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Department  of  Music  

Department  of  Kindergartens  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts .... 

Department  of  Medical  Inspection  / 

*  $5,556  96 

1,986  05 
15,422  03 
19,802  72 
1,934  78 
2,269  72 

4,971  19 
1 10,159  04 

$15,109  65 
5,400  79 

10,643  57 
27,689  52 
67,866  20 
42,914  05 
6,789  28 
8,681  88 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
10,335  32 
/    14,020  601 
[  15,814  79/ 

$9,552  69 
5,400  79 

10,643  57 
25,703  47 
52,444  17 
23,111  33 
4,854  50 
6,412  16 
4,307  10 
3,976  42 
6,219  78 
5,364  13 

19,676  35 

171.9 

1,294.2 
339.6 
116.7 
250.9 
282.5 

107.9 
193.6 

Totals  

$62,102  49 

$239,768  95 

$177,666  46 

286.0 

*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes. 

t  Excluding  salaries  of  Assistant  Instructors  of  Physical  Training  and  Instructor  and  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer. 


Statistics  1911-12  and  1923-24. 


1911-12. 

1923-24. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Twelve 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Total  expenditures  *  

*$4 ,277,938  30 

$10,905,830  25 

$6,627,891  95 

154.9 

Day  Schools: 

99,272 

121,987 

t  22,715 

22.8 

91,049 

112,201 

t21,152 

23.2 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

6,173 

5,964 

2,853.5 

Evening  Schools: 

7,964 

7,317 

£647 

\  XS.l 

Evening  School  Extension: 

716 

756 

40 

5.5 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  Day 
Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Recreational  Handicraft 
Classes. 

tJDecrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  op  Teachers'  Salaries,  Books,  Other  Educational 
Supplies,  All  Educational  Supplies  and  Incidentals 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals  .* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Normal  

$161  37 

$16  55 

$11  52 

$28  07 

$189  44 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.^* 

$99 

23 

$3 

40 

$2 

75 

$6  15 

$105  38 

Girls'  Latin  

90 

11 

3 

90 

3 

42 

7  32 

97  43 

84 

78 

3 

53 

8 

72 

12  25 

97  03 

111 

88 

3 

48 

10 

18 

13  66 

125  54 

Dorchester  High  

101 

91 

3 

15 

3 

79 

6  94 

108  85 

East  Boston  High  

94 

93 

1 

99 

7 

89 

9  88 

104  81 

91 

25 

2 

84 

3 

48 

6  32 

97  57 

Girls'  Hah..  

81 

44 

2 

60 

5 

15 

7  75 

89  19 

High  School  of  Commerce .... 

111 

20 

3 

42 

6 

40 

9  82 

121  02 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

134 

25 

1 

86 

4 

95 

6  81 

141  06 

Hyde  Park  High  

102 

65 

3 

14 

5 

21 

8  35 

111  00 

Jamaica  P'ain  High  

88 

03 

2 

93 

3 

89 

6  82 

94  85 

135 

21 

3 

49 

5 

63 

9  12 

144  33 

78 

25 

2 

62 

3 

51 

6  13 

84  38 

South  Boston  High  

101 

08 

1 

95 

4 

70 

6  65 

107  73 

Averages  ,  

$98  97 

$2 

94 

$4  91 

$7  85 

$106  82 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$58  78 

$1 

31 

$1 

88 

$3 

19 

$61  97 

74  97 

1 

28 

2 

06 

3 

34 

78  31 

Bennett  

62  14 

99 

1 

71 

2 

70 

64  84 

64  24 

1 

47 

2 

43 

3 

90 

68  14 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

62  00 

1 

24 

1 

97 

3 

21 

65  21 

65  87 

97 

1 

70 

2 

67 

68  54 

75  89 

89 

1 

64 

2 

53 

78  42 

60  15 

1 

31 

1 

84 

3 

15 

63  30 

Charles  Sumner  

69  03 

1 

09 

1 

44 

2 

53 

71  56 

59  63 

1 

34 

1 

67 

3 

01 

62  64 

62  95 

1 

18 

2 

28 

3 

46 

66  41 

59  89 

1 

04 

1 

89 

2 

93 

62  82 

70  18 

1 

37 

2 

31 

3 

68 

73  86  • 

69  82 

89 

3 

57 

4 

46 

74  28 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

62  32 

1 

06 

2 

77 

3 

83 

66  15 

Edward  Everett  

62  30 

1 

09 

1 

85 

2 

94 

65  24 

Elihu  Greenwood  

57  59 

1 

07 

1 

83 

2 

90 

60  49 

Eliot  

53  92 

1 

07 

2 

11 

3 

18 

57  10 

59  43 

1 

09 

2 

20 

3 

29 

62  72 

53  03 

1 

12 

1 

56 

2 

68 

55  71 

Francis  Parkman  

58  87 

1 

22 

1 

53 

2 

75 

61  62 

Franklin  

63  84 

1 

53 

1 

65 

3 

18 

67  02 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

85  64 

2 

61 

4 

95 

7 

56 

93  20 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

64  99 

1 

69 

1 

83 

3 

52 

68  51 

59  73 

1 

19 

1 

56 

2 

75 

62  48 

Gilbert  Stuart  

67  86 

1 

19 

1 

88 

3 

07 

70  93 

Hancock  

63  28 

88 

1 

85 

2 

73 

66  01 

Harvard-Frothingham  

66  26 

1 

08 

2 

24 

3 

32 

69  58 

52  19 

1 

04 

2 

07 

3 

11 

55  30 

63  52 

1 

50 

2 

04 

3 

54 

67  06 

58  50 

1 

21 

1 

99 

3 

20 

61  70 

Hyde  

71  18 

1 

31 

1 

89 

3 

20 

74  38 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Continued. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$62 

32 

SI 

07 

$1 

88 

$2 

95 

$65 

27 

ou 

Ul 

1 

Uo 

2 

01 

3 

07 

53 

08 

to 

Oo 

55 

1 

no 
Uo 

1 

77 

2 

85 

61 

40 

CO 

Do 

AT 

47 

1 

no 

2 

03 

3 

05 

61 

52 

56 

51 

95 

1 

71 

2 

66 

59 

17 

65 

45 

1 

01 

4 

01 

5 

02 

70 

47 

62 

13 

1 

07 

2 

51 

3 

58 

65 

71 

57 

85 

1 

06 

1 

79 

2 

85 

60 

70 

61 

38 

1 

24 

2 

27 

3 

51 

64 

89 

85 

79 

1 

75 

3 

17 

4 

92 

90 

71 

61 

51 

93 

2 

40 

3 

33 

64 

84 

58 

48 

92 

•  2 

02 

2 

94 

61 

42 

Minot  

61 

10 

1 

08 

2 

06 

3 

14 

64 

24 

64 

73 

1 

51 

1 

48 

2 

99 

67 

72 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . . . 

70 

40 

1 

11 

2 

03 

3 

14 

73 

54 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Inter- 

80 

25 

1 

69 

3 

78 

5 

47 

85 

72 

59 

56 

1 

18 

1 

86 

3 

04 

62 

60 

62 

09 

1 

37 

3 

43 

4 

80 

66 

89 

59 

43 

1 

75 

2 

74 

4 

49 

63 

92 

80 

67 

1 

10 

2 

52 

3 

62 

84 

29 

57 

56 

1 

53 

2 

10 

3 

63 

61 

19 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

64 

04 

1 

13 

2 

59 

3 

72 

67 

76 

56 

24 

78 

1 

77 

2 

55 

58 

79 

Samuel  Adams  

52 

29 

84 

1 

96 

2 

80 

55 

09 

89 

05 

1 

15 

3 

21 

4 

36 

93 

41 

57 

78 

1 

64 

1 

76 

3 

40 

61 

18 

Theodore  Lyman  

61 

77 

1 

13 

2 

77 

3 

90 

65 

67 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

In  ter- 

66 

20 

1 

74 

2 

49 

4 

23 

70 

43 

Thomas  Gardner  

61 

20 

1 

45 

1 

61 

3 

06 

64 

26 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

65 

47 

1 

35 

1 

98 

3 

33 

68 

80 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

59 

91 

85 

2 

13 

2 

98 

62 

89 

Warren-Bunker  Hill 

65 

95 

98 

2 

38 

3 

36 

69 

31 

Washington  

59 

27 

1 

05 

2 

24 

3 

29 

62 

56 

Washington  Allston 

61 

49 

1 

89 

1 

88 

3 

77 

65 

26 

Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Washington-Irving  Interme- 

$6  45 
63  56 
65  91 
55  94 
70  09 
54  92 

$8  55 

1  52 

2  73 
1  74 
1  65 
1  77 

$8  55 
2  61 
4  09 
2  86 
2  64 
2  75 

$15  00 
66  17 
70  00 
58  80 
72  73 
57  67 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

$1  09 
1  36 
1  12 

99 
98 

Averages  

$62  77 

$1  18 

$2  14 

$3  32 

$66  09 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Special  Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors. 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes .  .  . 

$294  85 
117  77 
211  59 
213  34 

$1  60 
3  55 
1  99 
1  99 

$4  55 
9  26 
6  36 

39  23 

$6  15 
12  81 
8  35 
41  22 

$301  00 
130  58 
219  94 
254  56 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


School. 

Custodians' 
Supplies.  ^ 

SO  19 

Latin  and  High  Schools . 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Public  Latin  

Brighton  High  

$0  37 
14 
25 
17 
17 
32 
26 
18 

High  School  of  Commerce 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Hyde  Park  High  

$0  15 
59 
25 
25 
22 
19 
26 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

South  Boston  High  

Girls'  High  

Average  

$0  24 

Elementary  Schools. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$0  13 
14 
26 
17 
27 
20 
26 
19 
20 
19 
23 
22 

$0  27 
20 
19 
28 
15 
09 
12 
22 
23 
18 

24 
15' 

Agassiz  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus .  .  . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Chapman  

Francis  Parkman  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Nor  cross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  In 
termediate  

Phillips  Brooks  


$0  11 
10 
17 
23 
17 
22 
22 
26 
17 
15 
45 
14 
21 
37 
33 
16 
25 
32 
18 
24 
23 
21 
20 

25 
23 


Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter 
mediate  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington    Irving  Inter- 
mediate   

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison .... 

Average  


Special  Schools. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  , 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day. . . 
Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes 


$0  47 
24 
16 
61 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS  LOST. 

The  number  of  text-books  reported  lost  during  the 
year  was  as  follows : 


High  schools   4,299 

Elementary  schools   10,197 

Evening  schools   1,376 

Special  schools   224 

Total  number  reported  lost   16,096 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86 
(a  period  of  thirty-eight  years)  was  4,144,  a  total  for  the 

thirty-eight  years  of   157,503 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  thirty-nine  years     .      .  173,599 


The  number  of  books  in  addition  to  the  above  lost 
and  paid  for,  but  which  were  not  recorded  by  schools, 
was  2,624. 

TEXT-BOOKS  RETURNED. 

The  number  of  text-books  returned  from  the  schools 
as  worn  out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


High  schools   20,821 

Elementary  schools   73,917 

Evening  schools   328 

Special  schools   43 

Total  number  reported  worn  out   95,109 

The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since 
1885-86  (a  period  of  thirty-eight  years)  was  57,308,  a  total 

for  the  thirty-eight  years  of   2,177,732 

Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  thirty-nine  years    .  2,272,841 


In  addition,  15,835  books  were  returned  by  principals 
as  not  being  wanted. 

BOOKS  DESTROYED. 

During  the  year  4,275  books  were  destroyed  for  fear 
of  contagion. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  GIVEN  TO  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  4,387  copies  of  Morris's  Household 
Science  and  Arts  were  retained  by  pupils  completing 
the  couise  in  elementary  schools. 

TOTALS. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  4,752,532  text-books. 
Of  this  number  1,477,920  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  the  balance  3,386,047  either  have  been  lost  or 
returned  to  the  supply  room  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


JANUARY  1,  1924. 

Adams:  Elementary  Commercial  Geography  .      .      .      .      .  4,789 

Aldrich :  Selections  from                                                       .  45 

Aldrich  &  Forbes :  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  I   .  939 

Book  II  .      .  2,020 

Book  III       .  2,733 

Book  IV       .  291 
Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  IV, 

Part  1  .  '    .      .      .            .  ;  900 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  IV,. 

Part  2  .  607 

Aldrich  &  Forbes :  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V  .  95 
Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V, 

Parti.            .           ..      .   617 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V, 

Part  2  .            .                                                              .  582 

Aldrich  &  Foster:  French  Reader      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  332 

Alexander:  Spelling  Book,  Part  I   1,929 

»             "         *     Part  II                                          .  4,162 

Allen  &  Greenough:  Csesar's  Gallic  Wars        .      .      .'           .  N25 

Anderson's  Arithmetic,  Book  I                                               .  50 

Anderson,  Ross  &  Staples:  Clerical  Practise    .      .      .      .      .  732 

Armand:  Grammaire  Elementaire   1,962 

"             "               "         Revised      .      ...      .  787 

Armitage :  Junior  Laurel  Songs,  Special  Edition     ....  5,291 

Arnold  Primer   2,080 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader   .  2,614 

"              "         Second  Reader,  3,915 

Third  Reader  .  3,656 

«             "           "              "         Fourth  Reader,  2,371 
Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Ltierature,  Fifth  Grade 

Reader             .      .      .      .      .      .      .      ..      .    .  .      .  1,287 


Carried  forward 


48,811 
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Brought  forward   44,811 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Sixth  Grade 

Reader   1.024 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Seventh  Grade 

Reader   1,056 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Higher  Grades,  1,247 

Bacci&  Gotti:  Le  Gloria  della  Patri   247 

Bacon :  New  German  Grammar  for  Beginners       ....  33 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Part  I                                        .  2,676 

*     Part  II   4,972 

Baker  &  Thorndike :  Everyday  Classics,  Seventh  Reader     .  ,    .  584 

Eighth  Reader    .      .  1,051 

Baldwin:  Old  Testament  Narratives   76 

Baldwin:  Stories  of  the  King   57 

Baldwin  &  Bender:  First  Reader   1,009 

Second  Reader   1,651 

Third  Reader   2,327 

Fourth  Reader  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  2,114 

Fifth  Reader     .......  1,080 

Sixth  Reader   375 

rt      Seventh  Reader   563 

Eighth  Reader  .......  95 

Ballard:  Short  Stories  of  Oral  French   242 

Ballard  &  Stewart :  Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish       ...  90 

Bassett :  Plain  Story  of  American  History   590 

Beard  &  Bagley:  First  Book  in  American  History        .      .      .  471 

Bemis,  Holtz  &  Smith:  Patriotic  Reader   463 

Bender:  The  Bender  Primer  /    .  712 

Bennett:  Master  Skylark   422 

Bertenshaw:  Longmans'  Modern  French  Course,  Part  I      .      .  328 

Bierman  &  Frank:  Conversational  French  Reader  for  Beginners,  143 

Blaisdcll:  Child's  Book  of  Health   449 

"       Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live   247 

Child  Life  Primer   5,344 

"       Second  Reader   5,725 

Third  Reader   3,279 

Fourth  Reader   2,181 

Blodgett:  Primer   3,393 

First  Reader   1,789 

Bloomfield:  Farmer  Boy,  Modern  Classics  No.  31,  etc..      .      .  19 

Bolenius:  Every  day  English  Composition   486 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers:  Fourth  Reader     .      .  276 

Fifth  Reader.      .      .  120 

Boston  Word  List :   A  combined  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  List  .  15,257 

Bourne  &  Benton:  A  History  of  the  United  States       .      .      .  292 

Bowen:  First  Italian  Readings   35 

Boyden :  First  Book  in  Algebra   372 


Carried  forward   109,773 
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Brought  forward   109,773 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  Junior  High  School  English, 

Book  1   58 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  Junior  High  School  English, 

Book  II   50 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  First  Book     .  7,487 

Second  Book  .  3,017 
Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

Part  I   2,728 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

Part  II   3,017 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

with  Massachusetts  Supplement   5,532 

Brooks:  English  Composition,  Book  I   426 

Brown:  The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends   100 

Browne  &  Haldeman :  Clarendon  Dictionary   9,405 

Bruce:  Lectures  Faciles   704 

Brumbaugh :  Standard  Fourth  Reader   1,190 

Standard  Fifth  Reader  .   1,072 

Bruno:  Le  Tour  de  la  France   89 

Bryce  &  Spaulding:  Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  I    .      .  2,447 

«     Complete      .  1,457 

"              "            "    Second  Language  Book      .      .      .  1,133 

Buckwalter:  Easy  Primer,  .      .'   176 

"     Parti   2 

"     Part  II                                          .  31 

"    First  Reader       .......  613 

"    Second  Reader   1,369 

|     "            "    Third  Reader   1,618 

"            "    Fourth  Reader   1,966 

"    Fifth  Reader   1,115 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss:  Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  I  .  .  241 
Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  1   4,157 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  II   5,155 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Introductory  Book  III   2,214 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  III   2,790 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Introductory  Book  IV   666 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:   Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV   1,024 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  Other  Poems       ...  45 

Burne's  Poems   89 

Bussey:  Manuel  of  Personal  Hygiene   176 

Caldwell  &  Eikenberry :  Elements  of  General  Science     ...  43 
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Brought  forward   173,175 

Campbell  &  Hughes:  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  I    ...  48 

«              «              •        "       «      Book  II  ...  50 

«               «               «        «       "      Fourth  Year  Book .  171 

«               «               «        «       «      Fifth       "      "      .  317 

«               «               «        «       "      Sixth       "      "      .  75 

Capus:  Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits   430 

Cardon:  D'Oncle  Sam  en  France   45 

Carroll  &  Brooks:  Primer   .      .      .  %   675 

"             "      First  Reader   1,480 

Chancellor:  Reading  and  Language  Lessons   17 

Channing:  Elements  of  United  States  History       ....  149 

"       Short  History  of  the  United  States       .            .      .  1,126 

Chapuzet  &  Daniels:  Mes  Premiers  Pas  en  Francais     .      .      .  3,142 

Chardenal :  Complete  French  Course   110 

The  New  Chardenal   664 

Claude:  Twilight  Thoughts   238 

Coe:  School  Reader,  Third  Grade   1,488 

Fourth  Grade   1,642 

Coe  &  Christie:  Story  Hour  Reader  III   1,659 

Cole:  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  III   320 

Book  IV   .   494 

"          «            «        BookV   240 

"            «        Book  VI   268 

Book  VII   318 

Congdon:  Music  Primer,  No.  1   1,035 

"            "        *■      No.  2   284 

Conn :  Introductory  Physiolopy  and  Hygiene  .      .      .      •      •  8,406 

"     Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   7,403 

Cooley:  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy    85 

Cooper:  The  Spy   204 

Culler:  First  Book  in  Physics   2,379 

Cunningham:  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People        .  636 

Cyr:  Children's  Primer   7,065 

First  Reader   3,617 

Second  Reader   4,367 

Third  Reader   4,291 

Fourth  Reader   4,169 

Fifth  Reader   2,008 

Daly:  Advanced  Rational  Speller   597 

Davison  &  Surette:  Book  of  Words  to  Rote  Songs,  Grades  I,  II, 

III    19,550 

Davison  &  Surette :  Songs  and  Exercises  for  Grade  IV  .      .      .  3,808 

De  Amicis:  Cuore   247 

DeMonvert :  La  Belle  France   566 

DeSauze  True:  Grammaire  Francaics   50 

DeSegur:  Mes  Malheurs  de  Sophie   94 

DeVitis:  Brief  Spanish  Grammar   95 


Carried  forward   .  259,297 
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Brought  forward   259,297 

D'Ooge:  Latin  for  Beginners           .   127 

Dowling:  Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking  Spanish  for  Beginners,  839 

Driggs:  Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book   1,133 

Dryer:  Elementary  Economic  Geography   513 

Dubrule :  Le  Francis  Pour  Tous   87 

Dunn :  Community  Civics  for  City  Schools   16 

"     The  Community  and  the  Citizen   810 

Dim  ton  &  Kelley:  Graded  Course  in  English,  First  Book    .      .  1,290 

Language  Lessons.  1,252 
Dunton  &  Kelley:  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Language  Les- 
sons    ....      .'"    .      .           *           .      .      .  383 
Dunton  &  Kelley:  Graded  Course  in  English,  English  Grammar 

and  Composition   150 

Durrell  &  Hall :  Arithmetic,  Book  I   459 

Book  II       ......  518 

Book  III   244 

Dyer :  Stories  from  a  Mouse  Hole   27 

Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  I   509 

Reader,  Book  II   1,255 

Reader,  Book  III   1,504 

Reader,  Book  IV  .   919 

Reader,  Book  V   774 

Eliot:  Silas  Marner   35 

Elson:  Elson  Primary  School  Reader,  Book  I   1,613 

*  "       "          "     Book  II      ....  2,544 

"     Book  III     ....  3,226 

"     Book  IV      ....  1,527 

Elson  &  Keck:  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  I.      .      .  682 

Book  II       .      .  1,453 

Book  III      .      .  1,852 

Book  IV      .      .  1,617 

Elson  &  Marsh:  Good  English,  Oral  and  Written,  Book  III       .  821 

Elson  &  Runkel:  Elson  Reader,  Book  I   50 

Book  II   '90 

Book  III      1   68 

"            "       Primer   1,511 

Emerson  &  Bender:  Modern  English,  Book  II       ....  2,213 

Enekel:  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages  .  215 

Espinosa :  Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  pages  1-107  and  126-208,  126 

"       First  Spanish  Reader   83 

Evans  &  Marsh:  First  Year  Mathematics   1,982 

Fall:  Science  for  Beginners   226 

Fassett:  The  Beacon  Primer   6,997 

"         "       "      New  Beacon  Primer   2,238 

First  Reader   5,512 

Second  Reader   5,842 

Third  Reader   4,162 

Fifth  Reader   244 
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Brought  forward   319,045 

Field:  Readings  from  English  and  American  Literature       .      .  122 

Finch  Primer   964 

"     Every  Day  Civics,  Community,  State  and  Nation     .      .  380 

Fiske :  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   629 

Foster:  Geschichten  und  Marchen   273 

Francois:  Fifteen  French  Plays   40 

Franklin  Arithmetics   103 

"     Readers   588 

Frazer:  Scenes  of  Child  Life  in  Colloquial  French  ....  85 

«     "  Familiar  Life   44 

Frye:  Leading  Facts  in  Geography,  Book  I   2,142 

"                         "         Book  II   624 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  I  .  3,518 

Book  II,  4,380 
Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

Part  1   132 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

Part  II   103 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

New  England  Edition      ..."   253 

Funk  &  Wagnalls:  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary      .      .  4,184 

"              "       Concise  Standard  Dictionary    ....  6,448 

Garthan :  Assembly  Songs  for  Every  Occasion       ....  45 

Gifford :  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   622 

"      New  Mental  Arithmetic   392 

"      Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book  I  3,728 

Book  II  ....  2,600 

Gilbert  &  Harris:  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I  .      .      .      .  1,138 

Gordon:  First  Reader   186 

Third  Reader        .      .      .      .  .    ■   133 

Gordy:  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  .      .            .  3,781 

"      History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools    ....  3,027 

Gourio :  La  Classe  in  Francais   23 1 

Greenberg:  First  French  Book   48 

Griffith :  Essentials  of  Woodworking   44 

Gronow:  Jung  Deutschland   127 

Guerber:  Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  I   1,083 

*       Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I   45 

Vol.  I,  New  Edition   .      .  202 

Guindon:  Boston  and  Her  Story   186 

Hale :  Man  Without  a  Country  and  Other  Stories  ....  804 

Hall:  All  Spanish  Method,  First  Book   160 

Halleck:  History  of  Our  Country   150 

Hamilton:  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Lower  Grades       .      .      .  1,229 

Higher  Grades      ...  582 

Middle  Grades      .      .      .  1,412 

"        Standard  Arithmetic,  Book  I   210 

Book  II   368 
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Brought  forward   366,590 

Hamilton:  Standard  Arithmetic,  Book  III   370 

Hanson :  English  Composition   2 

Hapgood:  School  Needlework   61 

Harris  &  Gilbert :  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I  .      .      .      .  765 

Harris  &  Waldo :  First  Journeys  in  Numberland    ....  450 

Harry:  French  Anecdotes   6 

Hartwell,  McGlenen  &  Skelton :  Boston  and  Its  Story  .      .      .  474 

Hazen:  Fourth  Reader   1,193 

Heath:  Primer   822 

"     First  Reader   1,005 

"      Second  Reader   2,005 

"      Third  Reader   1,743 

"      Fourth  Reader   1,721 

Fifth  Reader   1,325 

Hervey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Primer   315 

"    Reader  I   309 

"    Reader  II  .      .      .     '.      .      .  491 

"    Reader  III   722 

"    Reader  IV   1,140 

"            "         *         "     Introductory  Fourth  Reader  .      .  134 

Hessler's  Junior  Science,  Book  I   1,041 

Complete   35 

Hicks:  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  I    377 

"    Part  II   588 

"    Complete   85 

Higgins:  Lessons  in  Physics   1,994 

Hill :  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems   96 

Hill  &  Cano :  Cuentos  y  Legendas  '  .70 

Hills  &  Ford:  First  Spanish  Course   533 

Hitchcock:  New  Practice  Book  in  English  Composition      .      .  1,381 

"         Junior  English  Book   5,055 

Hodgdon :  Elementary  General  Science,  Part  I  486 

Part  II     ....  260 

Junior              "         «         ......  182 

Hodge  &  Lee:  Elementary  English,  Book  II   170 

Holmes  &  Gallagher :  Composition  and  Rhetoric   148 

Howe:  Primer   1,328 

"     First  Reader   1,130 

"     Second  Reader   1,938 

"     Third  Reader   1,904 

"     Fourth  Reader   2,723 

"     Fifth  Reader  '  .  .  2,802 

"     Reader,  Book  VI                                                       .  852 

"     Book  VII   1,447 

"     Book  VIII   1,102 

How  to  Run  a  Lathe   45 

Hoyt  &  Peet:  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I   516 
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Brought  forward   409,941 

Hoyt  &  Peet:  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II   1,262 

Book  III       ...      .  708 

"          "    First  Year  in  Number  '   390 

"          "    Everyday  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book      ...  20 

Intermediate  Book      .      .  305 

Huebsch  &  Smith :  Progressive  Lessons  in  German       ...  93 

Hughes:  Community  Civics       .      .    „   132 

Hunt:  Geometry   199 

"     Simple  Problems  in  Industrial  Arithmetic    ....  36 

Hunter  &  Whitman :  Civic  Science  in  the  Home     ....  35 

James  &  Sanford:  Our  Government,  Local,  State  and  National  .  3,110 

Jenks  &  Smith :  We  and  Our  Government   66 

Jones:  First  Reader   2,365 

"     Second  Reader   4,197 

"     Third  Reader   4,796 

"     Fourth  Reader   3,205 

*     Fifth  Reader   2,386 

"     The  Child's  Own  Spelling  Book   50 

Joynes:  Franch  Fairy  Tales   89 

Judson  &  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  .      .  236 

Second  Book      .  336 

Third  Book  .      .  435 

Fourth  Book      .  327 

Fifth  Book  .      .  45 

Kelley  &  Morse:  Natural  Speller,  Book  I   1,791 

Book  II   946 

Kiggen :  Practical  Business  Arithmetic   262 

King:  Elementary  Geography   3,964 

"     Advanced  Geography   1,463 

Kittredge:  Practical  Homemaking   30 

Kleiser,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Story 

Steps   517 

Krohn :  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene      ....  4,573 

"      Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene      .      .      .  4,240 

"  &  Crumbine :  Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  877 

Lavisse:  Histoire  de  France   150 

Law:  Selections  from  American  Poetry   SO 

Lennes  &  Jenkins :  Applied  Arithmetic,  Book  I     ....  1,407 

Book  II    ....  2,996 

Book  III  ....  1,313 

Lewis:  Lippincott  Primer   606 

First  Reader   432 

"               "      Second  Reader   1,152 

Lister :  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades   34,097 

Lohmeyer:  Der  Geissbub  von  Engelberg   30 

London:  Call  of  the  Wild   116 

Luce:  Canciones  Populares   31 
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Brought  forward   495,837 

Lucia:  Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn   188 

"      "       "      "  Spring   20 

Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome   165 

Macdermott:  Lectura  Natural  de  Heath,  Libro  Primero     .      .  189 

"    Segundo     .      .  122 

Mace:  School  History  of  the  United  States   347 

Mairet :  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre   43 

Manley,  Bailey  &  Rickert:  Lessons  in  the  Speaking  and  Writing 

of  English,  Upper  Grades   168 

Marshall:  Business  Speller  and  Technical  Word  Book  ...  48 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   4,048 

McGill  and  de  Lautroppe :  Pas  a  Pas   40 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist:  New  Educational  First  Music  Reader  .  10,356 
McLaughlin    &   Gilchrist:    New   Educational   Second  Music 

Reader   6,224 

McLaughlin    &    Gilchrist:    New    Educational    Third  Music 

Reader  '   5,870 

McLaughlin   &  Gilchrist:    New  Educational  Fourth  Music 

Reader   4,760 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist:  New  Educational  Fifth  Music  Reader,  4,985 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne:  History  of  the  United  States  .  567 
McLaughlin  &  Van  Tvne:  History  of  United  States  for  Schools, 

Vol.  I .    109 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne:  History  of  United  States  for  Schools, 

Vol.  II   86 

McMaster :  Brief  History  of  the  United  States      ....  416 

McMurray  &  Parkins :  Advanced  Geography  II     ...  1,307 

"                 "      Elementary  Geography    ....  685 

Meras:  Le  Petit  Vocabulaire   42 

"     Le  Premier  Livre  .      .  2,874 

"     Le  Second  Livre   95 

Meras  &  Roth:  Petits  Contes  de  France   217 

"            "     Pequeno  Vocabulario   563 

Meservey:  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   •  105 

Metcalf :  English  Grammar                                                   .  654 

"       Language  Exercises   107 

Metcalf  &  Bright  :  Language  Lessons,  Part  I   1,180 

"               "             "          "       Part  II   427 

Metcalf  &  Rafter  Language  Series,  Book  I   23,407 

"             "             "         "     Book  II   14,800 

Mickens  &  Robinson:  Mother  Goose  Reader   1,085 

Mikels:  Short  Stories  for  English  Courses   175 

Mims:  The  Van  Dyke  Book   336 

Mirick,  Ballou  &  Tall:  Practise  Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  82 

Mitchell :  Public  School  Class  Method  for  Violin,  Book  I  574 

"     Book  II    .      „  315 

Monroe:  New  Fourth  Reader    941 

Montgomery:  Elementary  American  History   6,672 
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Brought  forward   591,231 

Montgomery:  Leading  Facts  of  American  History       .      .      .  10,252 

Moore :  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People       .      .  285 

Morey:  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Part  I  (Six  Book  Series)    .      .  75 

"               "            "          Part  II  (Six  Book  Series)    .      .  99 

Part  III  (Six  Book  Series)  .      .  194 

"    Advanced  Arithmetic,  Part  I   144 

Part  II   97 

Part  III   100 

"    Ancient  People   •  .      .      -  30 

"    Outlines  of  Greek  History   842 

Morris:  Household  Science  and  Arts   15,141 

Moulton:  Short  Stories  (R.  L.  S.,  238)   675 

Mowry:  Elements  of  Civil  Government   123 

Murray  Wide  Awake  Junior   1,020 

"     Primer   6,202 

«     First  Reader   5,642 

*     Second  Reader   5,150 

"     Third  Reader   3,981 

■     Fourth  Reader   2,298 

Myers:  Ancient  History,  Rev.  Ed   376 

"     Arithmetic,  Book  I   147 

Book  II   198 

Book  III   214 

Nettleton :  Old  Testament  Narratives   157 

Newton:  Primary  Melodies   5,338 

Nichols:  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  II  .  6 

«                             "                "         Book  III       .      .  4,748 

"          V     «           ■                «         Book  IV       .      .  5,139 

■                "         BookV  .      .      .  3,442 

Book  VI       .      .  3,137 

«            •                "         Book  VII      .      .  2,417 

Book  VIII     .  1,467 

Noyes  &  Guild:  Sunshine  Primer     .  503 

Nutting:  A  Latin  Primer   30 

O'Hare:  Franklin  Edition  of  Two  Part  Chorals  for  Junior  High 

Schools     .      .      .  ■    .      .      .     -.      .      .  *    .      .      .  1,663 

Olmsted  &  Barton :  Elementary  French  Reader      ....  57 

O'Toole:  Practical  English  for  New  Americans      ....  12 

Owen :  Work  Book  in  Arithmetic                                            .  1,174 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing   74,826 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing:  Business  and  High  School 

Edition   6,393 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner :  Progressive  Music  Series, 

Book  I       ............  2,123 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series, 

Book  II   3,946 
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Brought  forward   761,094 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner :  Progressive  Music  Series, 

Book  III   4,190 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series, 

Book  IV   523 

Parsons  &  Swan :  Land  of  Fair  Play  and  The  Spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land   .      .      .  '  .      .   \  .      .      .      ...      .      .  50 

Patton :  Causeries  en  France   191 

Pearson :  Essentials  of  Latin  for  Beginners   536 

Pearson  &  Kirchway:  Essentials  of  English,  Higher  Grades        .  7 

Pelo  &  Gardner:  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  I   46 

"     Part  II   267 

Perkins:  Beginning  Latin  Book  .   143 

Pichon:  Premiers  Lecons  de  Vocabulaire  et  d'Elocution       .      .  159 

Pichon-Sattler :  Deutsches  Lese  und  Redebuch      ....  278 

Potter,  Jeschke  &  Gillet:  Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II      .  192 

Powell :  The  Narrative  Poems  of  Longfellow         ....  100 

Redway  &  Hinman :  Natural  Introductory  Geography  .      .      .  906 

"   '            "            "      School  Geography     ....  1,528 

Reinsch:  Civil  Government   213 

Ripley  &  Tapper :  Natural  Music  Course,  Rote  Song  Book  .      .  242 

"     Readers,  Old  Edition       .      .  617 

*            "      Harmonic  Primer   6,420 

"            "             "      First  Music  Reader    .      .  4,256 

"             «.     Second  Music  Reader       .  3,688 

Third  Music  Reader  .      .  3,276 

"      Fourth  Music  Reader       .  3,203 

"             "      Fifth  Music  Reader    .      .  1,556 

Ritchie :  Fabulae  Faciles   159 

"      First  Steps  in  Latin   140 

"      Primer  of  Sanitation   1,878 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell:  Primer  of  Hygiene   4,112 

"      "  Physiology   351 

Robbins,  Dressel  &  Graff:  New  Barnes  Readers,  Book  I      .      .  433 

Book  III  .      .  1,031 

"            «           «        "         «          "       Primer      .      .  342 

Roux:  First  French  Course   280 

Sanborn :  Classical  Atlas   30 

Scott:  Elementary  Latin   153 

"     Ivanhoe   55 

"     Lady  of  the  Lake   201 

Scott  &  Denny:  Elementary  Composition   134 

Scott  &  Southworth:  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I    .  5,384 

"                "      "       "     .  Book  II,  Revised  .      .  320 

Sensenig- Anderson :  Introductory  Arithmetic   223 

"               Essentials  of  Arithmetic   408 

Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It   240 

"          Julius  Caesar   175 
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Brought  forward   809,730 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice   581 

"          Midsummer  Night's  Dream   546 

•          Tempest   492 

Sheldon-Barnes :  American  History   190 

Shepherd:  Geography  for  Beginners   275 

Smith:  Elementary  Latin   45 

Snow  &  Lebon :  Easy  French   110 

Solano :  Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano   856 

"      Class-Room  Spanish   515 

Southworth:  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with  European 

Beginnings   942 

Southworth  &  Paine :  Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty   337 

Southworth  &  Stone :  Exercise  Book  in  Arithmetic       .      .      .  737 

Spaulding  &  Bryce :  Aldine  Primer   5,212 

«     First  Reader   4,429 

"     Second  Reader   3,793 

"      Third  Reader   3,776 

"     Fourth  Grade,Reader  ....  1,271 

"     Fifth  Grade  Reader     ....  422 

"     Sixth  Grade  Reader     ....  320 

"     Seventh  Grade  Reader       ...  504 

Spink:  French  Plays  for  Children   208 

Stebbins:  Sentence  Improvement   65 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island   135 

Stone :  History  of  England   105 

"      Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I   .      .      .      .  721 

Book  II        ...  416 

Stone-Millis:  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book   6,756 

Intermediate  Book   10,726 

Advanced  Book   7,370 

Stowell:  Healthy  Body       .  *  .      .      .      .  '   .      .      .      .  193 

Summers:  Primer   208 

First  Reader   210 

"       Second  Reader   335 

Swinton:  Language  Lessons   3 

Talbot:  La  France  Nouvelle   71 

"      Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie   167 

Tappan:  Our  Country's  Story   2,679 

Tarbell:  Introductory  Geography   900 

"      Complete  Geography   292 

Tarr  &  McMurry:  Geography,  Book  I,  Part  1  762 

Book  I,  Part  2  497 

"              "              "         Book  I,  Complete  ....  6,959 

Book  II,  Part  1     .  1,645 

Book  II,  Part  2     .  1,505 

"             "         Book  II,  Complete       .      .      .  9,924' 

"              "         Geographies,  old  edition      .      .  53 
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Brought  forward   887,988 

Taylor  &  Morss:  Vital  English,  Second  Book   5,991 

Teter:  One  Hundred  Narrative  Poems   136 

Thorndike:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   158 

"                "        Book  II   50 

Book  III   47 

Thwaites  &  Kendall:  History  of  the  United  States  for  Grammar 

Schools                                            .      .      .      .      .      .  2,803 

Tower  &  Lunt:  Science  of  Common  Things   719 

Tuell  &  Fowler:  First  Book  in  Latin   82 

Tufts:  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III  857 

"      Book  IV      ...  968 
Tufts:  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  III  and  IV, 

combined   444 

Tufts  &  Holt :  New  Normal  First  Music  Reader    .      .      .      .  7,164 

8          "         "         "     Second  Music  Reader,  Part  1  .      .  1,146 

■      Part  2  .      .  562 

"      Complete     .  2,825 

"     Third  Music  Reader,  Part  1     .      .  2,142 

u  part2 

*     Complete       .  993 

Van  Buskirk  &  Smith:  The  Science  of  Everyday  Life  .      .      .  601 

Van  Sickle,  Seegmiller  &  Jenkins :  Riverside  Primer      .      .      .  436 

Riverside  First  Reader    .      .  523 

"                "               "       Riverside  Second  Reader       .  1,876 

"       Riverside  Third  Reader  .      .  1,702 

Riverside  Fourth  Reader       .  719 

Riverside  Fifth  Reader    .      .  783 

"               "       Riverside  Sixth  Reader    .      .  383 

Van  Tuyl:  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic   1,834 

Varney:  Robin  Reader   2,186 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  First 

Course   6,407 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics, 

Second  Course  ,      .  5,308 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Third 

Course   194 

Wallach:  First  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners      ....  45 

"        Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners  ....  51 

Walsh:  Primer  Libro  de  Lectura   40 

Walsh  &  Suzzallo:  Arithmetic,  Book  I    381 

Book  II   1,012 

Book  III   970 

Walter  &  Ballard:  French  Songs   167 

Walton  &  Holmes:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   4,199 

Book  II   7,954 

Book  III   5,848 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward   959,207 

Walton  &  Holmes:  Aiithmetic,  Book  IV   2,941 

Ward:  Sentence  and  Theme   504 

Punctuation  Leaves  for  above   310 

Watson  &  White :  Modern  Intermediate  Arithmetic     .      .      .  2,117 

«             "            "     Primary  Arithmetic     .      .      .      .  1,123 

■            "     Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades     .      .  325 

Webster:  Academic  Dictionary   1,884 

"        Early  European  History,  Part  1,  Ancient  Times  .  18 

"        Elementary  School  Dictionary   2,338 

"        Secondary  School  Dictionary   392 

Shorter  School  Dictionary   1,992 

Went  worth  &  Smith:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   324 

Book  II     .....  1,222 

Book  III   519 

Wentworth  &  Smith:  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book  .  50 
Wentworth  &  Smith:   Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 

Book   214 

Wentworth  &  Smith:  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book  .  1 

Werner:  Primer   169 

Wheeler:  Graded  Literary  Readers,  Fourth  Reader      .            .  237 

Fifth  Reader        ...  814 

Sixth  Reader        ...  184 

Whittier :  Snow  Bound  and  Other  Poems   50 

Wilkins  &  Luria:  Lecturas  Faciles  Con  Eyercicios  ...  13 
Williams  &  Fisher:  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery   13 

Winslow:  Healthy  Living,  Book  I   403 

■      Book  II   540 

Winston :  Simplified  Dictionary   2,267 

Wohlfarth  &  Mahoney:  Self  Help  English  Lessons,  Third  Book,  80 
Woodburn  &  Moran:  Elementary  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment  3,787 

Worcester:  New  Primary  Dictionary   3,229 

Comprehensive  Dictionary   14,536 

New  Pronouncing  Speller   502 

New  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language      .  787 

Young  &  Jackson:  Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary        .      .      .  329 

Second  Book       .      .  501 

Third  Book   ...  340 

Ziegler  &  Jaquette:  Our  Community   120 

Zuchtman:  New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  I    ....  10 

No.  II         ...  142 

No.  Ill       ...  341 

Introductory,  No.  IV,  2,447 


1,007,322 
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SUMMARY  TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1924. 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schoools       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  416,764 

Elementary  schools  1,007,322 

Boston  Clerical  School   2,807 

Horace  Mann  School   1,728 

Trade  School  for  Girls   559 

Boston  Trade  School   5,002 

Continuation  Schools   1,279 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,904 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight   235 

Speech  Improvement  classes   1,106 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   785 

Evening  schools   38,429 


Total  .1,477,920 


This  shows  a  net  increase  of  111,435  books  during  the  year. 


BUDGET   AND   ITEMIZED  APPROPRIATION 
ORDER  WITH    DETAILED  ESTIMATES 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1924-25. 
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BUDGET. 


Appropriations,  1924-25. 

Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 

Tenth  Floor,  15  Beacon  Street,  June  9,  1924. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  99  of  the  rules,  I  submit 
herewith  the  estimates  and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial  year  February  1,  1924,  to 
January  31,  1925,  both  included. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1921,  1922,  and 
1923,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1923,  as  certified 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,651,200,431.88. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1924-25  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  the  follow- 
ing sums: 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and 
chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(6.)  Two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
new  school  buildings,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking 
of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards 
for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations.  Chapter  488 
of  the  Acts  of  1923  limits  the  amount  that  may  be  appropriated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  item  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  1924,  and  1925,  to  not  more  than  $3,500,000  in  any 
one  year.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the 
Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  488  oi  the  Acts  of  1923.) 

(c.)  Ninety-one  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923.) 

(d.)  Eleven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions 
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of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts 
of  1920.) 

(e.)  Nine  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(/.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activities 
in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  and 
chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(g.)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were 
annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when 
chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had 
retired  prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter 
589,  chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910, 
chapter  569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of 
the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.  (Chapter  206 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(h.)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(t,)    Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  vocational  guidance.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 
0".)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1923-24. 
(/;.)    The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1923-24  over 
that  estimated. 

(/.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1924-25. 
(m.)    Estimated  allotment,  Smith-Hughes  Fund,  1924-25. 

*  Estimated  Money  Available,  1924-25. 
Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  $3,500,000,  the  sums  available  for  the  financial  year 
1924-25  are  as  follows: 

$6.30  per  SI, 000  for  general  school  purposes      .      .      .$10,402,562  72 
.91  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 

buildings   1,502,592  39 

.11  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  .  .  .  .  181,632  04 
.09  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  nurses     .      .        148.608  03 

*  As  corrected,  July  14,  1924. 
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£0.03  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools    .  $49,536  01 

.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions  for  teachers   ....  115.584  03 

.02  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization       .      .  33,024  00 

.02  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance     ....  33,024  00 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1923-24  .  .  3,258  93 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1923-24   3,919  65 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1923-24,  8,119  92 

Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1923-24  .  372,641  32 
f  Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  pensions  to  teachers, 

1923-24   38,474  68 

Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, 1923-24    37 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated  (general)    .      .  24, 102  60 

Excess  of  income,  physical  education   1,888  81 

Excess  of  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .      .  1,457  18 

Estimated  income  1924-25  (general)   434,012  00 

Estimated  income  1924-25,  physical  education  .  .  .  1,500  00 
Estimated  income  1924-25,  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   5,000  00 

Smith-Hughes  Fund  (estimated  allotment)   33,200  00 


Estimated  total  amount  available  $13,394,138  68 


t  Available  only  for  transfer  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

On  March  24,  1924,  the  School  Committee  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$855,000  and  on  May  19,  1924,  the  sum  of  $647,592.39  or  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $1,502,592.39  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
etc.,  making  the  total  sum  available  for  that  purpose  during  the  current 
year. 

At  the  close  of  the  past  financial  year  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
pensions  to  teachers  there  remained  a  balance  of  $38,474.68.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1924,  the  School  Committee  ordered  this  sum  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  for  investment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  said  fund.  This  sum  is  not  included  in  the  following  estimates  or 
appropriation  orders. 

The  amounts  as  set  forth  on  the  following  estimates  should  be  appro- 
priated and  I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order,  which 
carries  such  intention  into  effect. 

William  T.  Keotjgh, 

Business  Agent. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  FINANCIAL  YEAR,  1924-25 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Teachers'  College. 

Teachers'  College   $78,053  20 

4  additional  junior  masters,  from  September,  5,460  00 

8  additional  assistants,  from  September        .  8,520  00 

Promotion   60  00 

Salary  adjustments  "  .  2,144  00 

 —      $94,237  20 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin   $124,391  87 

Girls'  Latin   75,327  46 

Brighton  High  .      .  59,933  20 

Charlestown  High      .      .      .      .      .      .  73,192  21 

Dorchester  High  ....  $206,166  77 

1  co-operative  instructor  instead 
of    junior    master  from 

March  1,  reduction     .      .        1,078  00  \ 

 ■  205,088  77 

East  Boston  High   95,320  61 

English  High   242,949  07 

Girls'  High   194,129  34 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  178,838  27 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ....  129,614  34 

Hyde  Park  High   89,474  66 

Mechanic  Arts  High   198,585  60 

Roxbury  High   111,145  70 

South  Boston  High   76,803  20 

West  Roxbury  High   102,358  53 

Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

not  be  filled  during  the  year)    .      .      .  13,020  00 

1  junior  master  (vacancy),  from  February  4,  1,761  12 
10  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  March  1,  15,914  50 
14  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  Septem- 
ber 3    11,550  00 

2  assistants  (vacancies),  less  2  junior  assist- 

ants, from  February  1  588  32 
30  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  Septem- 
ber 3  (less  30  junior  assistants,  from  Sep- 
tember 3)   8,250  00 

6  instructors  in  military  drill  ....  15,171  33 

Armorer   1,896  00 

1  temporary  instructor  of  bugle  corps  and 

signaling,  150  days  at  $8  a  day       .      .  1,200  00 

1  temporary  instructor  of  bugle  corps  and 

signaling,  88  days,  at  $8  a  day        .      .  704  00 
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4  additional  junior  masters,  from  Septem- 
ber 1   $4,380  00 

16  junior  masters  promoted  from  lower  ranks,  3,804  00 
1  additional  armorer,  from  April  .  .  .  1,163  00 
1  junior  master  promoted  from  instructor 

military  drill,  from  February    .      .      .  144  00 

Additional  clerical  assistance    .      .      .      .        1,512  00 
Promotions,  2  additional  heads  of  depart- 
ments, from  assistant  and  junior  master,  100  00 
Promotion,  1  industrial  instructor  to  indus- 
trial assistant,  from  February  ...  96  00 
Additional  salary,  head  master,  East  Boston 

High   125  00 

Laboratory  assistance,  at  80  cents  per  pupil : 
Public  Latin,  188  pupils  .  .  $150  40 
Girls'  Latin,  107  pupils  .  .  .  85  60 
Brighton  High,  373  pupils  .  .  298  40 
Charlestown  High,  80  pupils  .  64  00 
Dorchester  High,  879  pupils  .  703  20 
East  Boston  High,  561  pupils  .  448  80 
English  High,  1,015  pupils  .  .  812  00 
Girls'  High,  1,160  pupils  .  .  928  00 
High  School  of  Commerce,  646 

pupils  516  80 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  515 

pupils  412  00 

Hyde  Park  High,  230  pupils  .  184  00 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  382  pupils  .  305  60 
Mechanic  Arts  High,  808  pupils  .  646  40 
Roxbury  High,  711  pupils  .  .  568  80 
South  Boston  High,  409  pupils    .    327  20 


Salary  adjustments 


Reduction  in  estimates 


6,451  20 
2,041  00 

$2,047,024  30 
2,666  32 


$2,044,357  98 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  School  Districts  (Including 
Kindergarten  Teachers). 

Abraham  Lincoln  $106,190  05 

Agassiz  .    44,913  40 

Bennett   105,965  26 

Bigelow   55,556  30 

Blackin ton- John  Cheverus       ....  90,766  00 

Bowditch   60,426  63 

Bowdoin   46,719  82 

Chapman   67,817  30 

Charles  Sumner   63,439  38 

Christopher  Gibson   53,899  04 

Dearborn   103,020  28 
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Dillaway   $65,159  96 

Dudley   76,376  48 

Dwight  $58,160  24 

1  less  instructor,  special  classes, 
from  February  1,  reduction  .       2,148  00 

 —   56,012  24 

Edmund  P.  Tileston   54,584  36 

Edward  Everett   83,864  31 

Elihu  Greenwood   71,430  13 

Eliot   147,738  59 

Emerson   77,962  53 

Everett   46,920  09 

Francis  Parkman   42,845  52 

Franklin   58,337  02 

Frank  V.  Thompson   46,332  75 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   43,236  48 

Gaston   57,082  18 

George  Putnam   74,586  99 

Gilbert  Stuart   44,265  32 

Hancock   142,636  75 

Harvard-Frothingham   75,341  33 

Henry  Grew       ....     $50,150  53 
1  assistant  resigned  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  reduction  .      .      .  400  00 

  49,750  53 

Henry  L.  Pierce   96,976  75 

Hugh  O'Brien   82,891  33 

Hyde   40,984  61 

Jefferson-Comins   75,305  75 

John  A.  Andrew  ....     $54,860  39 
1  master's  assistant  resigned, 
from  September,  reduction    .  80  00 

  54,780  39 

John  Marshall   78,115  00 

John  Winthrop   90,858  68 

Julia  Ward  Howe   56,109  85 

Lawrence   48,919  48 

Lewis   94,676  84 

Longfellow   73,979  69 

Lowell   64,667  47 

Martin   46,090  69 

Mary  Hemen way   110,750  77 

Mather   131,271  50 

Minot   33,293  72 

Norcross   67,035  16 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry   46,706  25 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   57,962  07 

Phillips  Brooks   80,360  77 

Prescott       .   41,646  72 

Prince   62,208  32 
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Quincy   $72,540  97 

Rice   52,992  84 

Robert  G.  Shaw   77,883  15 

Roger  Wolcott,   117,845  36 

Samuel  Adams   138,890  54 

Sherwin  $64,800  39 

1  sub-master  retired,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  reduction       .      .  225  00 

  64,575  39 

Shurtleff   51,911  54 

Theodore  Lyman       ......  83,474  33 

Thomas  Gardner   77,184  01 

Thomas  N.  Hart   65,457  12 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   74,242  86 

Warren-Bunker  Hill   93,630  04 

Washington   92,844  32 

Washington  Allston   72,467  29 

Wells   92,769  38 

Wendell  Phillips   79,197  43 

William  E.  Endicott   124,994  54 

William  E.  Russell   57,366  57 

William  Lloyd  Garrison    .      .      .      .      .  53,797  21 

1  instructor,  special  classes,  from  September,  575  00 

1  assistant,  conservation  of  eyesight  classes,  320  00 
Allowance  for  special  and  emergency  assist- 
ants                                               .  349,308  00 

2  assistants  (vacancies),  from  February  1,  2,135  48 
1  assistant  (vacancy),  from  February  5       .  1,054  83 

33  assistants  (vacancies),  from  March  3        .  31,828  83 

23  assistants  (vacancies),  from  September  3,  11,500  00 

1  sub-master  (vacancy),  from  February  5    .  1,761  58 

2  sub-masters  (vacancies),  from  February  5,  4,578  00 

1  first  assistant  grammar  (vacancy),  from 

February  5    2,098  89 

7  instructors,    special   classes  (vacancies), 

from  September  3    4,025  00 

2  assistants,  kindergarten  (vacancies),  from 

February  1   1,921  92 

9  assistants,  kindergarten  (vacancies),  from 

September  3    4,050  00 

Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

be  filled  during  the  year)  ....  19,019  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   3,300  00 

28  additional  assistants   21,050  00 

1  additional  sub-master   1,060  00 

1  sub-master  in  charge  assigned  from  Feb- 
ruary 1    240  00 

Promotions   7,020  00 

Temporary  teachers,  additional       .      .      .  5,340  00 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  ....  50  00 
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5  additional  clerical  assistants,  from  Sep- 
tember  $2,050  00 

Salary  adjustments  16,310  00 

$5,684,030  25 

Reduction  in  estimates      ....        5,000  00 


$5,679,030  25 


Horace  Mann  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $35,272  27 

3  special  assistants  (not  filling  vacancies)      .        3,348  00 

2  additional  assistants   1,668  00 

Salary  adjustments    ......  660  00 

Afternoon  Classes  in  Lip  Reading. 

Teachers'  salaries  ■   $250  00 

Teachers'  salaries,  additional    ....  75  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day,  Extension,  and  Summer 
Classes). 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks     ....  $78,644  00 

Student  aids   2,712  00 

Temporary  helpers   13,610  00 

Promotions   48  00 

Salary  adjustments   780  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Master,  teachers  and  clerks,  day  school  (ex- 
isting force)   $81,199  28 

Toolkeepers   2,996  00 

Special  assistants   2,335  00 

16  additional  teachers   6,703  00 

Promotions   308  00 

Salary  adjustments   60  00 

Boston  Clerical  School. 

Headmaster  and  teachers  $25,141  33 

Salary  adjustments   60  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

Teachers  $6,575  76 

Salary  adjustments    .   120  00 


40,948  27 


325  00 


95,794  00 


93,601  28 


25,201  33 


6,695  76 


Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Assistant  director  of  Manual  Arts,  assigned  .... 


3,564  00 
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Department  of  Manual  Arts. 


Vacancy,  March  to  September, 

reduction     .      .      .      .        1,775  00 

  $2,221  00 

Associate  director  .  3,876  00 

2  assistant  directors   6,616  00 

1  junior  master,  assigned   3,468  00 

3  first  assistants   8,041  07 

9  assistants   22,286  12 

1  instructor   2,167  92 

I  assistant,  assigned   1,999  92 

8  shop  foremen   18,720  00 

5  foremen,  shop  work   11,700  00 

II  instructors  in  manual  training  .  .  .  23,931  12 
34  assistant  instructors  in  manual  training    .  68,941  53 

23  shop  instructors     .   *   50,031  65 

17  instructors,  shop  work   34,598  81 

Emergency  assistant  instructors      .      .      .  2,440  00 
Instructors  in  gardening,  supervisors  of  gar- 
dening,   and   assistant   supervisors  of 

gardening   8,500  00 

Vocational  arts  instructors  (Art  Museum)     .  1,600  00 

Instructors  in  recreational  handicrafts   .      .  1,064  00 

8  additional  shop  instructors,  from  September,  6,720  00 

1  additional  assistant  director    ....  40  00 

Promotions   60  00 

Vocational  arts  instructors,  additional    .      .  294  00 

Instructors  in  gardening,  additional       .      .  1,800  00 

Salary  adjustments   240  00 

 —    $281,357  14 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director   $3,396  00 

Assistant  directors   2,556  27 

42  teachers  of  cookery   78,949  97 

69  teachers  of  sewing   126,814  83 

1  teacher  of  millinery   1,320  27 

1  trade  assistant   2,140  00 

Temporary    teacher,    cookery    (not  filling 

vacancy)      .      .      ...      .      .      .  1,490  00 

Temporary    teachers,    sewing    (not  filling 

vacancies)    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,344  00 

4  additional  teachers,  from  September  .  .  2,666  00 
1  additional  assistant  director,  from  September,  955  00 
Salary  adjustments   90  00 

  221,722  34 

Department  of  Music. 

Director   $3,996  00 

6  assistant  directors   17,448  00 
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9  assistants   $19,816  00 

Assistant  elementary,  assigned  .  .  .  1,999  92 
Assignment  of  teachers,  day  schools,  to  in- 
strumental instruction  ....  697  50 
1  additional  assistant,  from  September  .  .  845  00 
1  supervisor  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  .  .  845  00 
1  temporary  instructor  of  drum  and  bugle 
corps  and  signaling  at  $8  per  day,  150 

days   1,200  00 

1  temporary  instructor  of  drum  and  bugle 
corps  and  signaling  at  $8  per  day,  44 

days   352  00 

Instrumental  instructors   .      .      .            .  2,000  00 

Assignments  of  teachers,  additional       .      .  300  00 

Salary  adjustments   760  00 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 


Instructor  in  charge   $2,448  00 

10  assistants   20,698  93 

1  assistant,  elementary,  assigned     .      .      .  ,  1,416  00 

1  additional  assistant   22  00 

2  additional  assistants,  elementary,  assigned  .  775  00 
Salary  adjustments   440  00 


Continuation  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $130,91109 

Temporary  teachers  and  toolkeepers      .      .       2,200  00 

Promotions   849  15 

Salary  adjustments   1,340  00 


Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Director  $4,500  00 

Supervisor  of  Division  C  classes      .      .      .  350  00 

Additional  supervision,  Division  C  classes, 

from  September   315  00 

Salary  adjustments  v.  60  00 


Evening  High  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants  .... 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     .     $66,500  00 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants, 

additional   4,644  00 

Salary  adjustments   6,000  00 

Evening  School  Extension. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants  .... 


$56,259  42 

25,799  93 
135,300  24 

5,225  00 
49,840  00 

77,144  00 
4,125  00 
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Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes      .      .      .      .      $2,856  00 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes,  additional   .      .  70S  00 

 $3,564  00 

Boston  Trade  School  Evening  Classes. 

Teachers  and  clerks  $11,332  50 

Teachers,  additional   1,367  50 

 —       12,700  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Teachers   $6,80S  00 

Special  assistants   15,606  00 

Attendants   918  00 

Additional  teachers  and  special  assistants  2,649  00 

Additional  attendants   240  00 

  26,221  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 
High  Review  School. 
Principals  and  teachers   7,572  00 

Elementary  Review  Schools. 

Principals  and  teachers  $21,171  00 

Additional  principals  and  teachers  .      .      .  454  00 

 —       21,625  00 

Vacation  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $3,185  00 

Additional  principals  and  teachers  .      .      .       10,315  00 

  13,500  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director       .  $3,322  33 

First  assistant  director   2,986  33 

3  assistant  directors   7,697  33 

1  additional  assistant  director,  from  Septem- 

ber  1,100  00 

Salary  adjustments   250  00 

  15,355  99 

Primary  Supervisors. 

2  primary  supervisors  $5,400  00 

Salary  adjustments   100  00 

  5,500  00 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Director  $3,39(>  00 

Assistant  director       .      .      .•    .      .      .        2,522  40 

Salary  adjustments   90  00 

  6,008  40 
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Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Director  $3,276  00 

Salary  adjustments   100  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Commercial  co-ordinator  $3,588  00 

Salary  adjustment   60  00 

Director  of  Penmanship. 

Director  $3,036  00 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned, 

from  February  1  .      .  $2,191  92 
Assistant,  elementary,  assigned, 
from  September  only,  reduc- 
tion   1,280  00 

  611  92 

1  assistant  director,  from  September  .  .  1,025  00 
Salary  adjustments   50  00 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance.  0 

Director  $3,276  00 

6  vocational  assistants  .  .  .  . "  .  13,942  13 
3  vocational  instructors  .  .  .  .  .  8,220  00 
1  temporary  vocational  assistant,  to  August  31,       1,062  00 

1  additional  instructor  or  assistant,  from 

September   1,125  00 

Salary  adjustments   50  00 

Chief  Examiner. 

Chief  Examiner   $4,500  00 

2  Examiners,  from  September  ....  2,910  00 
Salary  adjustments   60  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement. 
Assistant  director  of  educational  investigation 

and  measurement   $3,276  00 

Salary  of  research  assistant      .      .      .      .  2,160  00 
Correction  and  tabulation,  intelligence  tests  .  250  00 
Additional  for  correction  and  tabulation,  in- 
telligence tests   100  00 

Salary  adjustments   100  00 


$3,376  00 


3,648  00 


5,022  92 


27,675  13 


7,470  00 


5,886  00 


Director,  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Director  (in  addition  to  salary  as  first  assistant,  head  of 
department,  modern  foreign  languages,  Teachers' 
College)   504  00 

Estimated  cost  of  allowing  credit  for  military  service  .      .         2,160  00 

Total,  salaries  of  instructors  $9,102,316  58 
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Salaries  of  Officers. 
Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 
Superintendent  $10,000  00 


Assistants  (34,  including  one  part  time)  to  the 

Superintendent   45,797  42 

5  assistants  additional   2,508  00 

Temporary  assistance   900  00 

Assistant  Superintendents  (5)  .      .      .      .  30,000  00 

Secretary   5,496  00 

Assistant  Secretary   3,300  00 

Assistants  (8)  to  the  Secretary       .      .      .  11,670  33 

Temporary  assistance   400  00 

Librarian   1,800  00 

Business  Agent   6,000  00 

Assistant  Business  Agent  (1),  assistants  and 
storekeeper  (26)  and  chauffeurs  (2)  to  the 

Business  Agent   45,274  08 

4  additional  assistants   4,368  00 

Temporary  assistance   3,600  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,780  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  1,674  66 

Temporary  assistance   100  00 

City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,500  00 

Telephone  operator    .      . .     .      .      .      .  1,256  00 

Substitute  telephone  operator  ....  300  91 

Allowance  for  additions  and  salary  adjust- 
ments   .      .  '   9,637  32 

  $189,362  72 

Attendance  Officers. 

1  chief  attendance  officer  (vacancy)       .      .  $2,916  00 

28  attendance  officers   61,171  80 

1  additional  attendance  officer  ....  1,260  00 

Salary  adjustments   1,945  00 

  67,292  80 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Supervisor   $2,652  00 

Salary  adjustments   45  00 

  2,697  00 

Neivsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries,  judges   $90  00 

Salary,  clerk   40  00 

  130  00 


Total,  salaries  of  officers  $259,482  52 
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Normal  Group: 
Custodian 
Matron 


Salaries  of  Custodians. 


Latin  and  High  Schools : 

Public  Latin  . 

English  High  . 
Brighton  High : 

Custodian 

Matron  . 

5  Portables 

Charlestown  High : 
Custodian 
Matron 


Dorchester  High : 
Custodian 

Additional  compensation 
Matrons  (2) 
4  Portables 

East  Boston  High : 
Custodian 
1  Portable 

Girls'  High: 
Custodian 

Matron  .... 
4  Portables 

Girls'  High  Colony        .  ♦ 

High  School  of  Commerce: 
Custodian 
3  Portables 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 
Custodian 
Matron 


Hyde  Park  High 
Mechanic  Arts  High  . 
Roxbury  High : 

Custodian 

Matron 

6  Portables 

Roxbury  High  Annex 

throp  Street) 
3  Portables 


(Win 


$10,535  57 
862  71 


$4,017  11 
862  71 
664  03 


$3,887  97 
862  71 


$7,701  69 
600  00 
1,725  42 
575  14 


$3,881  69 
176  73 


$6,481  34 
862  71 
531  22 
1,740  59 


>,543  56 
398  42 


$6,047  89 
862  71 


$5,249  49 
862  71 
796  83 

767  55 
398  42 


$11,398  28 

6,489  70 
8,043  11 


5,543  85 


4,750  68 


10,602  25 


4,058  42 


9,615  86 


6,941  98 


6,910  60 
3,759  34 
9,198  10 


8,075  00 
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South  Boston  High : 

Custodian       ....      $5,247  92 

Matron   862  71 

  $6,110  63 

West  Roxbury  High : 
Custodian        ....      $4,406  64 

Matron   862  71 

4  Portables      ....  575  14 

Additional  compensation      ,  132  81 

  5,977  30 

Teachers'  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools  .  .  .  $107,475  10 
Teachers'  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools,  as  above  $107,475  10 

255  Elementary  School  Buildings: 

Custodians  $422,050  81 

Matrons  (4)   3,450  84 

195  Portables   26,509  68 

—   452,011  33 

Hired  Accommodations : 
Lincoln  House   100  00 

Special  Schools: 

Horace  Mann  School: 

Custodian  $1,473  41 

Matron  (including  additional  compensa- 
tion)   1,162  71 

—  —         2,636  12 

Trade  School  for  Girls   3,921  43 

Boston  Trade  School : 

Custodian  \      $6,881  32 

Additional  compensation      ....  81  57 

1  Portable  *         132  81 

 —   7,095  70 

Continuation  School: 

25  La  Grange  Street  $1,676  52 

Brimmer  Building   2,330  90 

2  Portables      .......  353  45 

  4,360  87 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes   390  00 

Evening  Schools,  existing  schools   22,730  00 

Summer  review  schools  '  .      .      .         2,043  00 

Vacation  school   199  CO 

Supply  room,  Dartmouth  Street      .      .      .      .  .  661  98 

Gardening,  canning,  and  handicraft  classes    ....  740  00 

Additional  compensation  for  kindergarten  sweeping    .      .  1,000  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,500  00 

Custodian  service,  Administration  Building  ....  10,604  06 
Vocational  meetings  and  promotional  courses,  etc.      .      .  600  00 

Exhibits  and  educational  meetings   25  00 

Custodians  on  leaves  of  absence   1,000  00 

Custodians,  new  buildings   11,000  00 
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Custodians,  vacation  school,  additional   $533  00 

Custodian,  Teachers'  College,  summer  courses     .      .      .  324  00 

Salary  adjustments   28,547  39 

Total,  salaries  of  custodians  and  matrons      .      .      .  $659,497  98 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Bituminous  coal: 
2,000  tons,  under  contract,  at  $8.71  per  ton 

(average)  $17,420  00 

Estimated  cost  of  storage,  existing  reserve 

supply   116  70 

Estimated  cost  of  delivery,  existing  reserve 

supply   1,983  90 

25,000  tons,  delivered  to  school  buildings, 

at  $6.28  per  ton   157,000  00 

2,000  tons  to  be  purchased  and  put  into 

storage  at  $6  per  ton   12,000  CO 

Estimated  cost  of  storage  on  same  from 

September,  1924    1,000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  delivery  of  same  to 

January  31,  1925    1,700  00 


Total  for  bituminous  coal  $191,220  60 

Anthracite  coal: 

8,700  tons  at  $14.50  per  ton   126,150  00 

Fuel  oil : 

788,000  gallons  heavy  fuel  oil  at  4.7  cents 

per  gallon  $37,036  00 

46,000  gallons  light  fuel  oil  at  8.2  cents  per 

gallon   3,772  00 


Total  for  fuel  oil                                            .      .  40,808  00 

Wood: 

511  cords  at  $17.50  per  cord  (average),  including  sawing, 

splitting  and  delivery   8,942  50 

Estimated  cost  of  expert  services   2,500  00 

Estimated  cost  of  moving  coal  and  wood      ....  2,957  00 


Total  for  fuel      .   $372,578  10 

Gas  $13,000  00 

Electric  current  for  light   85,880  00 

Mazda  lamps  1,389  40 


v  •    i   . 

Total  for  light   100,269  40 

Electric  current  for  power        .......        13,625  00 


$486,472  50 

Credit:  Amount  to  be  charged  to  Extended  Use  of  the 

Public  Schools  for  fuel  and  light   6,000  00 

Total,  fuel  and  light  $480,472  05 
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SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 


Teachers'  College. 

493  pupils  at  $10   $4,930  00 

Additional  allowance,  1924      .      .      .      .  9,000  00 

Drawing  supplies       .      .      .                  •  200  00 

Manual  training  supplies   75  00 


Total  for  Teachers'  College      .  .  .      $14,205  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

21,330  pupils,  as  per  schedule  following,  from 
$5.32  per  pupil  to  $4.07  per  pupil  (average 
$4.94)  $104,792  35 

Additional  allowance,  1924,  50  cents  per  pupil,      10,665  00 

Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 
Arts  High)       ...  .  10,500  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  mechanical 
departments,  as  per  schedule  following, 
from  $3.99  to  $3.05  per  pupil      .      .      .        5,822  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.      .        4,500  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters    .      .      25,250  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers  1,200  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  1924       .      .  800  00 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)       ....  850  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)     • .      .      .      .        1,000  00 

Public  Latin  School,  library     ....  300  00 

Girls'  Latin  School,  library      ....  300  00 

Rifle  practise   1,800  00 

Additional  allowance   36  00 


Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools  $167,815  35 

Elementary  Schools. 
Grades  L  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  90,955  pupils, 
as  per  schedule  following,  from  $2.10  to 
$1.60  per  pupil  (average  $1.99)       .      .  $182,308  70 
Grade  IX.,  2,161  pupils  at  $5         .    *  10,805  00 
Kindergarten,  8,153  pupils  (average  $0.85)    .  6,930  05 
Supplies  and  equipment  for  five  new  kinder- 
gartens   1,000  00 

Additional  allowances,  1924,  as  follows: 

Grades  I.  to  VI.,  74,237  pupils  at  50  cents,  37,118  50 

Grades  VII.  to  VIII.,  16,718  pupils  at  $1,  16,718  00 

Grade  IX.,  2,161  pupils  at  50  cents    .      .  1,080  50 

Kindergartens,  8,153  pupils  at  25  cents     .  2,038  25 

Fioor  blocks,  kindergartens  ....  500  00 

Wendell  Phillips:  special  class  supplies   .      .  200  00 

Dwight:  special  class  supplies  ....  500  00 
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$100  00 
350  00 
200  00 

100  00 
100  00 
150  00 
60  00 

100  00 
150  00 
300  00 
2,600  00 
1,200  00 
400  00 
900  00 
800  00 
1,000  00 
400  00 
400  00 


Dwight:  hospital  class  supplies 
Sherwin :  special  class  supplies  .... 
Edmund  P.  Tileston:  hospital  class  supplies, 
Edmund  P.  Tileston:  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium supplies  

Eliot:  Long  Island  Hospital  School  supplies, 
John  Marshall:  special  class  supplies 
Additional  allowance,  1924  .... 
Martin:  supplies  for  hospital  class  for  con- 
valescent children  

Supplies  for  R.  B.  Brigham  Hospital  class 
Model  School,  additional  supplies  . 

Washington  Irving  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Thomas  Gardner  

Theodore  Lyman  

Bennett  

Francis  Parkman  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment: 

Regular  $36,000  00 

Additional  allowance     .      .        6,700  00 

Special  classes  ....        2,500  00 

Household  Science  and  Arts,        1,200  00 

Gardening   and  recreational 
handicraft    ....        4,000  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment :  Regular,  including 
vases,  models,  plants, 
charts,  and  illustrative  ma- 
terials  $24,600  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .  300  00 

Special  classes     ....  600  00 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment : 

Regular  $13,500  00 

Additional  allowance     .      .  650  00 

Special  classes  ....  700  00 

Additional  allowance     .      .  200  00 

  15,050  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment,  including 

prevocation  classes     .      .      .      .    '  .       4,000  00 
Sewing  supplies  for  pupils  unable  to  pur- 
chase them   250  00 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts      .      .      .        1,500  00 
Supplies  and  incidentals  for  visual  instruc- 
tion   2,500  00 

Total  for  elementary  schools  $367,709  00 


50,400  00 


25,500  00 
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Boston  Clerical  School. 

220  pupils  at  $7  $1,540  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   100  00 

  $1,640  00 

Horace  Mann  School. 
157  pupils  at  $4  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)        .      .  628  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls.    (Day  and  Extension  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $10,500  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .   •  .      .      .      .        1,395  85 

  11,895  85 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $16,500  00 

Additional  allowance  8,761  00 

 — -       25,261  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
40  pupils  at  $5    ...      .   200  00 

Continuation  School. 

Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .  $5,500  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .  .    .      .      .  250  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters    .      .  500  00 
Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   125  00 

  6,375  00 

Evening  Schools.    (High  and  Elementary.) 

Supplies  $6,500  00 

Additional  allowance   600  00 

— —         7,100  00 

Boston  Trade  School.    (Evening  Classes.) 

Supplies  $2,900  00 

Additional  allowance   300  00 

 3,200  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 

Supplies,  etc   $110  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

—   160  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Supplies,  etc  $650  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

 —  750  00 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Supplies,  etc   $150  00 

Additional  allowance   350  00 
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Summer  Review  Schools. 

Supplies  for  High  Review  School           .      .  $300  00 

Supplies  for  Elementary  Review  Schools       .  770  00 

Additional  allowance   530  00 

Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of 

books  and  materials   480  00 

Additional  allowance   70  00 


Vacation  School. 

Supplies,  etc   $350  00 

Additional  allowance   900  00 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
Books,  apparatus  and  supplies        .      .      .         $700  00 
Additional  allowance   150  00 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Books  and  supplies   $225  00 

Additional  allowance   200  00 

Music  Appropriation. 

Pianos,  kindergarten  (7)   $2,275  00 

Pianos,  hall   — 

Pianos,  rooms  (7)       :   2,275  00 

Pianos,  special  classes  (3)   975  00 

Pianos,  speech  improvement  classes  (2)  .      .  650  00 

Pianos,  conservation  of  eyesight  classes  (2),  650  00 

Pianos,  gymnasia  (2)   650  00 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music 

stands   .    10,000  00 

Orchestral  music   300  00 

Repairs,   regulation   and  reconstruction  of 

pianos   1,200  00 

Piano  covers  and  stools   400  00 

Piano  players  and  rolls   3,000  00 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs      .      .      .  2,400  00 

Moving  pianos   400  00 

Printing,  Etc. 

Printing  and  stock  for  same     ....  $30,000  00 

Advertising   800  00 

Records,  proceedings,  newspapers,  etc..  .      .  3,300  00 

/   — . — . — . 

Custodians'  Supplies. 

Custodians'  supplies   $27,900  00 

Additional  allowance   2,500  00 


$2,150  00 


1,250  00 


  850  00 


425  00 


25,175  00 


34,100  00 


30,400  00 
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School  Committee. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  

Superintendent. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .      $1,500  00 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .      .      .      .  500  00 

Board  of  Superintendents. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .      SI,  100  00 
Additional  allowance   400  00 

Secretary. 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .  .  $1,100  00 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .  .  200  00 

Administration  Library. 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage,  books  and 

periodicals   $500  00 

Additional  allowance   2,000  00 

Business  Agent.    (Including  Supply  Room.) 
Account  books,  office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  . 

Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $210  00 
Additional  allowance   250  00 

Attendance  Officers. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $500  00 
Additional  allowance   100  00 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   £00  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $200  00 

Additional  allowance   150  00 

 —  350  00 

Primary  Supervisors. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $100  00 

Additional  allowance   200  00 

  300  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Supplies  for  testing  $2,100  00 

Additional  allowance   900  00 

Printing  in  connection  with  testing        .      .  500  00 
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Supplies  for  examiner  in  penmanship  .  .  $100  00 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  200  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

 $3,850  00 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   200  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $200  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

  250  00 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   100  00 

Director  of  Special  Classes, 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage       .      .         $175  00 

Additional  allowance   75  00 

  250  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  $75  00 

Additional  allowance   425  00 

—   500  00 

Director  of  Penmanship. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   210  00 

Director  of  Music. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $275  00 
Additional  allowance  .  ...  225  00 

Examiners  of  pupils   275  00 

Additional  allowance   175  00 

  950  00 

Director  of  Evening  Schools. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $750  00 

Additional  allowance   500  00 

  1,250  00 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $425  00 

Additional  allowance   75  00 

  500  00 

Express  Charges. 

Express  charges   2,500  00 

Transportation, 
(a)    Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 
car  tickets),   Horace  Mann  School 

pupils  $1,800  00 

(6)    Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .      15,000  00 
Additional   300  00 


/ 
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(c)  Automobile  hire  tor  emergency  use       .         $150  00 

(d)  Automobile  mileage  of  officers  of  the 

Board  and  of  such  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  as  may  fee 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Business 
Agent   2,000  00 


$19,250  00 


Tuition. 

(a)    Wards  of  the  city  $25,000  00 

(6)  Others  (pupils  attending  school  in  out- 
side industrial  and  agricultural  schools, 
etc.)   1,500  00 

Miscellaneous. 

(a)  Diplomas  and  certificates        .      .      .  $4,000  00 
Additional  allowance       ....  550  00 

(b)  Removing  ashes  and  snow      .      .      .  2,500  00 

(c)  Surety  bonds   120  00 

(d)  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund     .  850  00 

(e)  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund,  educational  magazines  books, 

lectures,  etc   500  00 

(/)    Assistance,  teachers'  examinations  .      .  2,500  00 

ig)    School  exhibits   500  00 

(h)  Telephone  and  telegraph  (exclusive  of 

schools)                                         .  7,000  00 

(i)  Bath   expenses,  soap   and   towels  for 

use  in    kindergartens,  prevocational 

classes  etc!   2,500  00 

(j)  Badges,  licensed  minors  ....  350  00 
(k)    Improvement  and  promotional  courses 

for  teachers   5,500  00 

Additional  allowance  ....  6,700  00 
(I)    Sennces  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts  ...             .  1,150  00 

(m)  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent,  ]  ,200  CO 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers, 

and  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  1,000  00 
(o)    Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

replacements,  etc   1,500  00 

Additional  allowance        ....  1,000  00 

(p)    Printing  for  publicity       ....  — 

(q)    Services  of  actuary   1,500  00 

(r)    Sundries   3,500  00 

(« i    Unasmgned  for  special  needs   .      .      .  50,000  00 


26,500  00 


94,420  00 


Total,  supplies  and  incidentals 


$865,204  20 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1924-25. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $5.32  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $5.07  per  pupil  up  to 
800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  ot  S00  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.82  per 
pupil  up  to  1,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $4.57  per  pupil  up  to  1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.32  per  pupil  up  to  2,000;  and  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  2,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.07  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  Px-fit.s. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  400  

$5  32 

$2,128 

401  to  800  

5  07 

4,156 

801  to  1,200  

4  82 

6,084 

1,201  to  1,600  

4  57 

7,912 

1,601  to  2,000  

4  32 

9,640 

2  000  and  upwards  

4  07 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  — 

GRADES,  1924-25. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $2.10  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  600  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $2  per  pupil  up  to  1,000;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.90  per  pupil,up  to 
1,400;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.80 
per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $1.70  per  pupil  up  to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,200  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.60  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  600  

$2  10 

$1,260 

601  to  1,000  

2  00 

2,060 

1,001  to  1,400  

1  90 

2,820 

1,401  to  1,800  

1  80 

3,540 

1,801  to  2,200  

1  70 

4,220 

1  60 
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Department  of  Physical  Education. 


Salaries. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  ....  $3,996  00 

Clerk   1,360  66 

Clerk,  part  time   628  00 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  ....  — 

1  junior  master,  physical  training  .      .      .  2,603  60 

16  assistants,  physical  training        .      .      .  38,157  03 

10  assistant  instructors,  physical  training     .  19,312  00 

12  teacher  coaches   9,600  00 

3  teacher  coaches   500  00 

12  teacher  managers   1,800  00 

Play  teachers,  high  schools       ....  3,051  00 

1  assistant    instructor,    physical  training 

(vacancy)   1,956  00 

2  additional  assistant  instructors,  physical 

training   2,711  00 

1  additional  instructor,  physical  training,  from 

September   905  00 

3  assistants,  physical  training,  promoted  from 

instructors,  physical  training    .      .      .  144  00 

1  play  teacher,  to  June   198  00 

1  swimming  coach,  to  April      .      .      .      .  216  00 

Salary  adjustments   100  00 

 $87,238  29 


Supplies  and  Equipment. 

Office  supplies,  postage,  print- 
ing, car  tickets  and  inci- 
dentals  $1,800  00 

Reduction  in  estimates      .      .  800  00 

  $1,000  00 

Supplies,   equipment  and'  incidentals,  high 

school  athletics,  including  sweaters        .       10,500  00 

Additional  allowance   2,100  00 

Military  supplies,  annual  parade,  and  exhibi- 
tion drills   11,400  00 

Additional  allowance   600  00 

Supplies  for  gymnastics,  games  and  plays     .        1,800  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .      .      .      .        1,200  00 

Gymnasium  apparatus  and 
equipment  and  repairs  on 
same     .      .      .      .      .      $2,800  00 

Reduction  of  estimates      .      .        1,000  00 

— ;   1,800  00 

A*  hletic  .diplomas  and  certificates    .      .      .  150  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

  30,600  00 
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Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds       .      .      .      .  $2,186  40 
Salaries  of  playground  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers   30,200  00 

Additional  allowance        ....  11,955  09 

Salaries  of  custodians   5,000  00 

Additional  allowance   1,500  00 


Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus 
Supplies  for  games  and  play 
Additional  allowance 
Printing,  certificates  and  incidentals 
Additional  allowance  


$3,600  00 
4,550  00 
1,850  00 
310  00 
290  00 


$59,841  49 


10,500  00 


Total,  physical  education  $188,279  7i 


Amount  available: 
From  the  tax  levy  —  1 1  cents     .      .      .  $181,632  04 
Balance,  appropriation,  1923-24  .      .      .  3,258  93 
Excess  of  income,  1923-24,  over  that  esti- 
mated   1,888  81 

Estimated  income,  1924-25  .      .      .      .  1,500  00 


$188,279  78 


Director 

Medical  inspector 


School  Physicians  and  Nurses, 
department  of  medical  inspection. 
Salaries. 

 $3,516  00 

.      .      .      .      .        2,328  00 


52  school  physicians   $46,800  00 

1  additional  school  physician,  from  Septem- 
ber   375  00 

1  school  physician,  certificating  office     .      .  1,296  00 

Temporary  school  physicians    ....  2,600  00 

Clerk   1,674  66 

Additional  compensation,  Schick  tests    .      .  4,000  00 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  ....  100  00 

Salary  adjustments   2,210  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
Special  outfits,  charts,  and  apparatus 
Additional  allowance  .... 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage 
Additional  allowance  .... 
Medical  supplies  and  incidentals 


$600  00 
345  00 
850  00 

1,764  55 
150  00 


$5,S44  00 


59,055  66 
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Additional  allowance   $200  00 

Schick  testing  —  oufi+s,  printing,  etc.     .      .  500  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .  .      .  500  00 


$4,909  55 


Nurses. 
Salaries. 

1  supervising  nurse     .      .      .      .      .      .  $2,198  00 

50  school  nurses   77,645  05 

1  temporary  nurse,  four  weeks,  at  $30    .      .  120  00 

Salary  adjustments   2,290  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
Medical  supplies  and  incidentals 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .  . 

Car  tickets  

Additional  allowance  .... 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage 
Additional  allowance  .... 


$800  00 
200  00 

1,000  00 
300  00 
250  00 
250  00 


82,251  05 


2,800  00 


Total,  school  physicians  and  nurses       .      .      .      .     $154,860  26 

Amount  available: 

From  the  tax  levy  —  9  cents  .  .  .  $148,608  03 
Unexpended  balance,  1923-24      .      .      .        8,119  92 

  $156,727  95 

Pensions  to  Teachers. 
For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  . 
chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  304  of  the 
Acts  of  1915.  and  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  viz.,  7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  $115,584  03 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians. 
Pensions  to  1  retired  attendance  officer  and  11  retired 

custodians  $5,935  60 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Salaries,  Administration. 

Director  $3,396  00 

Clerk  ,  .        1,121  33 

Salary  adjustments   164  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   .  $50  00 

Ad vertising,  printing,  and  postage  .      .      .  200  00 

Car  tickets   55  00 


$4,681  33 


305  00 
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Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Managers  $6;000  00 

Associate  managers   7,000  00 

Leaders,  helpers  and  other  employees  .  .  15,836  00 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings,  etc  '   3,000  00 


$31,836  00 


Custodians'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  $7,500  00 

Schoolhouse  accommodations   ....        4,600  51 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings  etc   990  00 

  13,090  51 

Supplies,  Equipment,  Etc.,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies  $1,500  00 

Equipment   1,600  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  lectures,  concerts, 

entertainments,  patriotic  meetings,  etc.  .  900  00 

Estimated  cost  of  fuel  and  light      .      .      .        6  000  00 

— —        10,000  00 

Total,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools      .      .      .      $59,912  84 

Amount  available: 

From  the  tax  levy  —  3  cents       .      .      .  $49,536  01 
Unexpended       balance,  appropriation, 

1923-24   3,919  65 

Excess  of  income  ovei  amount  estimated, 

1923-24   '   1,457  IS 

Estimated  income,  1924-25  ....  5,000  00 

 —      $59,912  84 


Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1924,  to  January  31,  1925,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 


vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $9,102,316  58 

Salaries  of  officers   259,482  52 

Salaries  of  custodians   659,497  98 

Fuel  and  light  .    480,472  50 

Supplies  and  incidentals       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  865,204  20 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians  .      .      .  5,935  60 

Physical  education     .  /   188,279  78 

School  physicians  and  nurses   154,860  26 

Pensions  to  teachers   115,584  03 

Extended  uce  of  the  public  schools  J  .  59,912  84 


Total     .   $11,891,546  29 
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The  foregoing  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $11,891,546.29  was  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  on  June  16,  1924,  and  was  approved  by  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  on  July  17,  1924. 

On  July  14,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  July  17,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  the  order  making  appropriations  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  School  Committee  during  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1924,  to  January  31,  1925,  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  June  16, 
1924,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  Instructors. —  Strike  out  the  sum  $9,102,316.58  and  insert 
the  sum  $9,063,841.90. 

The  total  for  current  expenses  is,  therefore,  changed  from  $11,891,546.29 
to  $11,853,071.61  by  the  foregoing  amendment. 

Alterations  and  Repairs. 

On  March  24,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  March  31,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1924,  to  January  31,  1925, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  on  account : 

(a.)    Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department    .     $105,000  00 
(6.)    Segregated  items.    (For  the  following  items,  calling 
only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Lockers. 

(Trade,  Continuation,  Intermediate  and  High 
Schools.) 

3.  Teachers'  College. 

(Alter  graduates'  and  music  room  to  form  library 
and  supply  necessary  equipment.  Reconstruct 
present  library  for  class  room  purposes  and 
supply  necessary  equipment.  Build  passage- 
way to  connect  with  Patrick  A.  Collins  building. 
Do  necessary  grading.) 

4.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

(Build  passageway  to  connect  with  Patrick  A. 
Collins  building,  making  -necessary  changes, 
including  changes  in  teachers'  room  and  book 
room.    Do  necessary  grading.) 

5.  Patrick  A.  Collins  Building. 

(Make  necessary  alterations  and  supply  necessary 
equipment  to  accommodate  classes  from 
Teachers'  College  and  Girls'  Latin  School.) 

6.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(Transfer  one  woodworking  room.    Furnish  and 
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install  equipment  for  machine  shop,  making 
necessary  repairs.) 

7.  Horace  Mann- School. 

(Replace  blackboards.  Supply  equipment  and 
perform  work  to  better  the  school  administra- 
tion.) 

8.  Continuation  School,  25  La  Grange  Street. 
(Move  offices  to  and  furnish  and  install  equip- 
ment for  kitchen  on  first  floor.  Alter  present 
offices  for  class  room  purposes.  Divide  room 
with  sliding  partitions.  Supply  necessary 
equipment,  including  furnishings  for  teachers' 
room  and  electric  fans.) 

Continuation  School,  Common  Street. 

(Furnish  and  install  machinery  for  print  shop. 

Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  special  class 

shop.    Make  necessary  repairs.) 

9.  Boston  Trade  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  for 
print,  electrical,  woodworking  and  machine 
shops.  Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  class 
room.) 

10.  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Amos  Webster  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  prevocational 

shop  and  class  room.  Make  necessary  altera- 
tions.) 

11.  Wendell  Phillips  District,  Grant  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  prevocational 

shop  and  class  room.  Make  necessary  altera- 
tions.) 

12.  Brighton  High  School. 

(Enlarge  auto  mechanics'  shop.  Furnish  and  in- 
stall additional  equipment.) 

13.  Theodore  Lyman  District,  Austin  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  sheet  metal  equip- 
ment.) 

14.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  prevocational  print  and  elec- 
trical equipment.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

15.  George  Putnam  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.) 

16.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.  Create  and  connect  stock  room. 
Make  necessary  alterations.), 

17.  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  Annex. 

(Provide  additional  window.  Perform  neces- 
sary work.) 
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18.  Prince  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  printing  room  equipment. 
Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.  Enlarge  woodworking  room.  Do 
all  necessary  work.) 

19.  William  E.  Russell  School. 

(Move  manual  training  room  from  basement  to 
first  floor.    Perform  necessary  work.) 

20.  Martin  School. 

(Move  cookery  room  from  basement  of  Farragut 
School  to  top  floor  of  Martin  School.  Do  all 
necessary  work.) 

21.  Evening  Schools. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 
electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

22.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment.  Re- 
pair equipment.) 

23.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment,  and 

electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

Aggregating  $250,000  00 

(Such  sum  being  exclusive  of  any  expenditures  nec- 
essary for  other  alterations  or  repairs.) 
(c.)    Unassigned       .      .      .      .      .      .   '  .      .      .      500,000  00 

$855,000  00 


On  May  19,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  May  23,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1924,  to  January  31,  1925, 
the  following  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  on  March  24,  1924: 

(c).    Unassigned  .,     .  $647,592  39 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 

On  April  7,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  April  10,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhousc  Department;  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  additional 
school  accommodations : 

Administration  Expenses,  Sch?olhouse  Department. 
Item  1. —  Administration  expenses,  SeAoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  $70,000  00 
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Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 


Authorized. 

Item  2. — •  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester :  Land,  plans 
and  construction  of  new  high  school  building  (Item  24, 
1920;  Item  12,  1921)  $200,000  00 

Item  3. — ■  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building,  Grades 
I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  15,  1922;  Item  10, 
1923)   8,000  00 

Item  4- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school  building, 
Grades  I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  14,  1922; 
Item  9,  1923)   6,000  00 

Item  5. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of  addi- 
tional story  on  Winship  School  building  and  remodel- 
ing of  present  building  for  intermediate  school  pur- 
poses with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922;  Item  12, 
1923)    19,000  00 

hem  6. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury  (Wash- 
ington Irving  School) :  Land,  plans  and  construction  of 
twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate  school  building, 
Grades  VII.  to  XII.  (Item  21,  1923)      ....      580,000  00 

Item  7. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Land, 
plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 
Schoolhouse  (Item  22,  1923;  Item  29,  1923)  .      .      .         9,000  00 

Item  8. — ■  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922; 
Item  11,  1923)   4,000  00 

Item  9. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Construction  of 
twelve-room  annex,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  kindergarten, 
cookery,  and  manual  training  rooms  (Item  20,  1922; 
Item  15,  1923,  and  Item  51,  1923)   62,000  00 

Item  10. — ■  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 
of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four  rooms  and 
hall  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921;  Item  4,  1922; 
Item  4,  1923)   40,000  00 

Item  11. — ■  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923)        .      .      .        22,000  00 

Item  12.—  Wells  District,  City  Proper:  Winchell  School, 

fencing  and  grading  of  school  yard  (Item  48,  1923)     .  6  00 

Item  18.—  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End:  Grant 
School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard  (Item 
54  1923)      ....    2,700  00 

Item  14- —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston :  Construction  of 
thirty  six  class  room  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923)   1,250,000  00 
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Item  15. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District?,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  demolition  of  original 
structure  and  construction  of  eighteen-room  addition 
(Item  19,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and 
further  amended  November  5,  1923;  Item  28,  1923,  as 
amended  November  5,  1923)  $460,000  00 

Item  16. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923; 
Item  34,  1923)   111,167  00 

Item  17. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  District,  Dor- 
chester: Land  and  construction  of  nine  class  room  ad- 
dition (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and 
further  amended  April  7,  1924;  Item  30,  1923,  as 
amended  April  7,  1924)   300,000  00 

Item  18. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923; 
Item  31,  1923)   240,000  00 

Item  19. —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Extension 

of  yard  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  (Item  26,  1921)    .         3,500  00 

Item  20. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Disposal  of 
annex,  and  construction  of  eight-room  addition,  Grades 
I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  13,  1922)  .      .      .        17,000  00 

Item  21. —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury  (Theodore 
Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  construction  of 
eighteen-room  intermediate  school  building  (Item  9, 
1920;  Item  14,  1920)   8,500  00 

Item  22. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923),         5,000  00 

Item  23. —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester :  Construc- 
tion of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop  Motley 
School  building  (Item  37,  1920;  Item  25,  1921,  as 
amended  January  9,  1922;  Item  6,  1923)       .      .      .        16,000  00 

Item  2J+. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Special  class 

center,  land,  building  and  alterations  (Item  16,  1921),         6,500  00 

Item.  25. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  a*nd  construction 
of  a  thirty-six  class  room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty- 
six  class  room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as 
amended  December  18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923)  .        55,000  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 
/  U  m   26. —  Warren-Bunker   Hill    District,    Charlestown : 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex       .      .      .         4,627  00 


Total  $3,500,000  00 


On  April  21,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  the  order  relative  to  appropriations  for  schoolhouse 
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accommodations  as  passed  on  April  7,  1924,  be  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  numerals  1920  the  following: 

"as  amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923" 
so  that  the  order  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

''Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  appropriations 
are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Department;  for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations 
previously  authorized,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations." 

Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 
Yards,  Etc. 

On  April  7,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  April  10,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1918  (page  80),  June  21,  1920  (page  104),  May  16, 
1921  (page  61),  April  17,  1922  (page  37),  May  8,  1922  (pages  57  and  58), 
July  31,  1922  (page  110),  March  19,  1923  (page  24),  June  19,  1923  (page 
101),  and  July  2,  1923  (page  118),  respectively,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922,  and  1923  items  indi- 
cated to  the  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below : 

From  Item  14/1918. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Allston: 


Washington  Allston  School,  extension  of  school  yard,        $1,500  00 

From  Item  15,  1920. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public 
Latin  School,  completion  of  building  (Item  16,  1917; 
Item  2,  1918)   28,386  62 

From  Item  18,  1921. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde 

Park:  Extension  of  yard   1,269  30 

From  Item  7,  1922.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dor- 
chester: Completion  of  four-room  building,  Grades  I. 
to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  31,  1920;  Item  15, 
1921)   4,960  34 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall,  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)  .      .      .      255,380  84 

From  Item  16,  1922. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
twenty  class  rooms   294  60 

From  Item  22,  1922.—  Twelve  additional  portable  buildings,         1,227  67 

From  Item  25,  1922.—  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  20, 
1920;  Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)        ....        15,000  00 

From  Item  28,  1922. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Land 
and  preparation  of  same  for  school  yard  (Item  22, 
1920;  Item  9,  1921)   1,088  05 
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From  Item  29,  1922. —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District, 
East  Boston:  Preparation  of  yard  of  Curtis  Guild 
School  $1,585  58 

From  Item  8,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Plans  and 
construction  of  two-room  addition  at  Oak  Square 
(Item  23,  1921)   2,638  25 

From  Item  41,  1928.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury :  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition 
to  Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI   85,000  00 

From  Item  52,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Oak 
Square  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard 
(Item  27,  1922)   41  75 

Total   $398,373  00 


To  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

To  Item  26,  1924.—  Warren  Bunker-Hill  District,  Charles- 
\  town :  Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction 

of  one-story  shop  unit  of  three  story  annex   .      .  $21,373  00 

To  Item  27,  1924.—  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Bos- 
ton: South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine 
class-room  addition,  including  provision  for  Household 
Science  and  Arts        .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .        20,000  00 

To  Item  28,  1924.—  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and  ' 
construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to 
III.,  and  kindergarten   50,000  00 

To  Item  29,  1924  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve  class-room  unit  of 
twenty-four-room  intermediate  school    ....        30,000  00 

To  Item  80,  1924- — Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve  class-room  annex, 
Grades  VII.  to  IX   58,000  00 

To  Item  31,  1924- — Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.),  of  twenty-four  class-room  inter- 
mediate school   24,000  00 

To  Item  32,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class 
rooms   50,000  00 

To  Item  83,  1. 924  —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  six- 
teen-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.,        33,000  00 

To  Item  3/h  1924.—  Warren  Bunker-Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  eight 
class-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.,         8,000  00 

To  Item  35,  192Jf.—  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  of  sixteen  class-room  elementary 
or  intermediate  building   27,000  00 
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Hired  Accommodations. 

To  Item  36,  1924. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations     .      .  $77,000  00 

Total   8398,373  00 


On  May  5,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  preamble 
and  orders  which  were  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  May  12, 
1924: 

Whereas,  Payments  on  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  to  the  amount  of  $107,356.13  were  charged  to  the  appropriation 
for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  —  and  such  payments  should  have 
been  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  Public  Latin  School;  it  is 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $107,356.13  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  the  appropriation  for  Public  Latin  School  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools,  for 
Item  37,  1924.  —  Lewis    District    Roxbury:    Land  and 
construction  of  a  thirty-six  class  room  girls'  high 
school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room  boys'  high  school 
(Item   11,    1922,  as  amended   December   18,  1922; 
Item  27,  1923;  Item  25,  1924)   $107,356  13 

Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  21,  1920  (page  105),  and  May  8,  1922  (pages  57  and 
58),  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  1924  items  of  permanent 
school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 
From  Item  10,    1922.  —  Phillips   Brooks   District,  Dor- 
chester: Construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
twenty  class  rooms,  hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)      .     $108,253  44 

To  Item  37,  1924-—  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  a  thirty-six  class  room  girls'  high  school 
and  a  thirty-six  class  room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11, 
1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923; 


Item  25,  1924)  $103,994  19 

Item  38,  1924- — Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  class  rooms  and  shops  (Item  18,  1922,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  33,  1923)  ....         4,259  25 

$108,253  44 


On  June  23,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  July  10,  1924: 

Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  8,  1922  (pages  57,  58)  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as 
set  forth  below: 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)  .      .      .      $12,000  00 
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To  Item  21,  1924. —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury 
(Theodore  Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  build- 
ing (Item  9,  1920;  Item  14,  1920)  $11,000  00 

To  Item  28,  1 924.—  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop 
Motley  School  building  (Item  37,  1920;  Item  25,  1921, 
as  amended  January  9,  1922;  Item  6,  1923)  .      .      .         1,000  00 


$12,000  00 


Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Current  expenses  $11,853,071  61 

Alterations  and  repairs  .  .  .  .  ^  .  .  .  .  1,502,592  39 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.        ....    3,500,000  00 

Total  $16,855,664  00 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  made  available  the  sum  of  $625,- 
982.57  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  by  transfers  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  preceding  years  up  to  the  time  that  this  report  went 
to  press. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 

TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 


OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED;  WITH 
COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVI- 
SION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED; 
WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES 
DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH  APPORTIONED  IN= 
COME  DEDUCTED. 


TABLE  NO.  1 . —  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES 
ADDED;  WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


Normal 
School. 


Latin  and 
High  Schools. 


Elementary 
Schools. 


Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 


Boston 
Clerical 
School. 


Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 


Horace 
Mann 
School. 


Trade 
School 
for  Girls* 


Cost,  with  direct  income  deducted,  and  exclusive  of  adminis- 
tration, supervision  and  general  charges. 

Average  membership  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership), 

Average  attendance  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance) . 

Number  of  pupil  hours  

Cost  per  pupil  hour  


$92,249  18 

447 
$206  37 

430 
$214  53 
437,515 
$0  210 


$2,281,324  55 

20,557 
$110  98 
19,158 
$119 
19,050',: 
$0  119 


$6,952,223  74 

99,719 
$69  72 
90,475 
$76  84 
82,358,400 
$0  084 


$27,642  10 


$25,084  15 

192 
$130  64 
175 
$143  34 
175,071 
SO  143 


40 

$203  01 
31 

$261  95 
30,205 
$0  268 


$47,736  83 

161 

$296  50 
144 

$331  50 
133,329 
$0  358 


$48,685  69 


472,463 
SO  103 


Above  cost  brought  down  

Cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges. 

Total  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  {on  average  membership)  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  (on  average  attendance)  

Cost  per  pupil  hour,  total  


$92,249  18 
2,825  43 


$95,074  61 
$212  69 
$221  10 
$0  217 


$2,281,324  55 
105,424  06 


$6,952,223  74 
425,095  58 


$27,642  10 
891  51 


$25,084  15 
706  30 


$8,120 
1,481  55 


$47,736  83 
1,171  41 


$48,685  69 
5,350  77 


$2,386,748  61 
$116  10 
$124  58 
$0  125 


$7,377,319  32 
1  $73  57 
>  $81  04 


$28,533  61 


$25,790  45 
$134  33 
$147  37 
$0  147 


$9,602  01 
$240  05 
$309  74 
$0  317 


$48,908  24 
$303  78 
$339  64 
$0  366 


Above  total  brought  down  

Number  of  non-resident  pupils  

Average  number  of  pupil  hours,  non-resident  pupils . 

Deduct  tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils  

Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  membership) . 
Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  attendance) . . 
Number  of  pupil  hours,  resident  pupils  

Cost  of  resident  pupils  

Cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  membership) . 

Cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  attendance) . . . 

Cost  per  pupil  hour,  resident  pupils  


$95,074  61 
19 

19,228 
$2,686  25 
428 
411 
418,287 


$2,386,748  61 
125 
126,500 
$15,065  60 
20,432 
19,033 
18,924,366 


$7,377,319  32 
105 
95,550 
$8,344  88 
«  100,173 
»  90,929 
i  82,771,540 


$25,790  45 
, ^2 
2,024 
$354  00 
190 
173 
173,047 


$9,602  01 


$48,908  24 


$54,C 


40 
31 

30,205 


161 
144 
133,329 


•S92, 


$215  86 
$224  79 
$0  220 


$2,371,683  01 
$116  08 
$124  61 
$0  125 


$7,368,974  44 
$73  56 
$81  04 
$0  089 


$28,493  96 


$25,436  45 
$133  88 
$147  03 
$0  146 


;9,602  01 
$240  05 
$309  74 
$0  317 


1  $48,908  24 
» $303  78 
8 $339  64 
2$0  366 


472,463 
2  $54,036  46 


Cost  of  resident  pupils  brought  down  

Deduct  income,  apportioned  

Net  cost  of  resident  pupils  §  

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  membership)  §. 
Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  attendance)!.. 
Net  cost  per  pupil  hour,  resident  pupils  §  


205  36 


$2,371,683  01 
5,984  67 


$7,368,974  44 
21,264  50 


$28,493 
88  01 


$25,436  45 
58  67 


,602  01 


!  $48,908  24 
3  48,232  43 


2 $54,036  46 
3  22,851  10 


$92,183  00 
$215  38 
$224  29 
$0  220 


$2,365,698  34 
$115  78 
$124  29 
$0  125 


$7,347,709  94 
$73  35 
$80  81 
$0  088 


$25,377  78 
$133  57 
$146  69 
$0  146 


9,572  67 
$239  32 


$0  316 


$675  81 
$4  20 
$4  69 
$0  005 


*  Including  regular  summer  and  extension  classes. 

§  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 

1  Including  the  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Brookline  and  Winthrop  and  of  wards  of  the  city  placed 
in  other  cities  and  towns;  the  average  number  —  559  —  and  the  total  pupil  hours  —  508,690  —  of  such  pupils  should 
be  added  to  the  average  membership,  average  attendance  and  number  of  pupil  hours,  making  a  total  of  100,278  pupils 
on  average  membership,  91,034  pupils  on  average  attendance  and  82,867,090  pupil  hours. 

2  Cost  of  resident  and  non-resident  pupils. 
'  Including  receipts  from  tuition  charges. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  1.—  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


fITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES 
ADDED;  WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


9 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Day  Classes . 

10 

Continuation 

School, 
Compulsory . 

11 

Day 
School 
for 

Immigrants. 

12 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

13 

Training 
School  for 
Teachers  of 

Mechanic 
Arts. 

14 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

15 

Summer 
Review 

High 
School. 

16 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
Schools. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$51,860  76 

409 
$126  80 

382 
$135  76 
512,964 
$0  101 

$54,369  63 

$10,294  42 

$1,462  49 

$3,659  97 

$554  93 

$8,118  58 

$24,367  85 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

681 
$11  92 
108,960 
$0  074 

4,782 
$5  10 
573,840 
$0  042 

527,420 
$0  103 

132,240 
$0  077 

16,872 
$0  086 

26,063 
$0  140 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

$51,S60  76 
3,637  07 

$54,369  63 
9,762  00 

$10,294  42 
3,533  83 

$1,462  49 

$3,659  97 
347  77 

$554  93 

$8,118  58 
286  13 

$24,367  85 
1,716  74 

8 
9 
10 

12 
13 

$55,497  83 
$135  69 
$145  28 
$0  108 

$64,131  63 

$13,828  25 

$1,462  49 

$4,007  74 

$554  93 

$8,404  71 

$26,084  59 

$12  34 
$0  077 

$5  45 
$0  045 

$0  121 

$0  104 

$0  086 

$0  153 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

$55,497  83 
50 
69,350 
$10,816  64 
359 
332 
443,614 

$64,131  63 

$13,828  25 

$1,462  49 

$4,007  74 

$554  93 

$8,404  71 

8 

1,280 
$96  00 

$26,084  59 
4 

480 
$24  00 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

57,046 
$17,113  80 

270 
$18  90 

8,198 
$1,967  57 

673 
107,680 

4,778 
573,360 

470,374 

131,970 

16,872 

17,865 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$44,681  19 
$124  46 
$134  58 
$0  100 

$47,017  83 

$13,809  35 

$1,462  49 

$2,040  17 

$554  93 

$8,308  71 

$26,060  59 

21 
22 
23 
24 

$12  35 
$0  077 

$5  45 
$0  045 

$0  099 

$0  104 

$0  086 

$0  114 

25 
26 

$44,681  19 
264  03 

$47,017  83 
381  38 

$13,809  35 
58  67 

$1,462  49 

$2,040  17 

$554  93 

$8,308  71 
29  34 

$26,060  59 
176  02 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

$44,417  16 
$123  72 
$133  79 

$46,636  45 

$13,750  68 

$1,462  49 

$2,040  17 

$554  93 

$8,279  37 

$25,884  57 

27 
28 
29 
30 

$12  30 
$0  070 

$5  42 
$0  045 

$0  100 

$0  099 

$0  104 

$0  086 

$0  114 

The  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils,  residents  of  the  City  of  Boston,  attending  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in 
ither  cities  and  towns,  amounting  to  $714.97,  is  included  under  general  charges,  but  the  number  of  such  pupils  is 
lot  included  in  the  average  membership  or  average  attendance  of  any  of  the  above  schools. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHl 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARG 
ADDED;  WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WT 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


17 

Vacation 
School. 

18 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

19 

Evening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

20 

Evening 
School 
Extension. 

21 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Evening 
Classes. 

22 

Day 
Practical 

Arts 
Classes. 

23 

Afternoon 
Lip-Reading 
Class. 

24 

Park 

Playgrounds. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$3,701  13 

$61,967  31 

$91,234  22 

$4,177  79 

$7,321  01 

$1,721  71 

$790  59 

$33,885  47 

710 
$5  21 
85,200 
$0  043 

2,542 
$24  38 
386,292 
$0  160 

4,404 
$20  72 
638,862 
$0  142 

756 
$5  53 
22,678 
$0  184 

371 
$19  73 
51,967 
$0  140 

286 
$6  02 
21,912 
$0  078 

3,402,921 
$0  009 

8 
9 
10 

12 
13 

$3,701  13 
286  12 

$61,967  31 
4,752  66 

$91,234  22 
9,201  71 

$4,177  79 

878  45 

$7,321  01 
676  07 

$1,721  71 
1,168  37 

$790  59 

$33,885  47 
2,252  31 

$3,987  25 

$66,719  97 

$100,435  93 

$5,056  24 

$7,997  08 

$2,890  08 

$790  59 

$36,137  78 

$5  62 
$0  046 

$26  25 
$0  172 

$22  81 
$0  157 

$6  69 
$0  222 

$21  56 
$0  153 

$10  11 
$0  131 

$0  010 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

$3,987  25 

$66,719  97 

3 

456 
$60  50 

$100,435  93 

2 

304 
$41  10 

$5,056  24 

$7,997  OS 
]  I 

1,540 
$313  53 

$2,890  OS 

$790  59 

$36,137  78 

$242  00 

710 

85,200 

2,539 
385,836 

4,402 
638,558 

756 
22,678 

360 
50,427 

286 
21,912 

3,402,921 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$3,987  25 

$66,659  47 

$100,394  83 

$5,056  24 

$7,683  55 

$2,890  OS 

$548  59 

$36,137  7S 

$5  02 
$0  046 

$26  25 
$0  172 

$22  81 
$0  157 

$6  69 
$0  222 

$21  34 
$0  152 

$10  11 
$0  131 

$0  010 

25 
26 

$3,987  25 

$00,059  47 
363  48 

$100,394  83 
25,458  26 

$5,056  24 
29  34 

$7,683  55 
29  34 

$2,890  08 

$548  59 

$36,137  78 

27 
28 
29 
30 

$3,987  25 

$66,205  99 

$74,936  57 

$5,026  90 

$7,654  21 

$2,890  08 

$548  59 

$36,137  78 

$5  02 
$0  046 

$26  11 
$0  171 

$17  02 
$0  117 

$6  65 
$0  221 

$21  26 
$0  151 

$10  11 
$0  131 

$0  010 

»EXCL1    l\l   OP  COSTS  OF  liUILMNd,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKI 

I  UNI)  CHARCiLS. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.  * 


\TITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES 
ADDED;  WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


25 

26 

27 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

School 
Centers. 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

1 

$18,301  27 

$39,547  40 

$2,701  93 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5,241 
$7  54 

t  117,429 
$0  023 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1,501,230 
$0  012 

6 

7 

7 

8 

$18,301  27 

$39,547  40 

$2,701  93 

8 

9 

2,252  34 

3,892  04 

686  83 

9 

10 

$20,553  61 

$43,439  44 

$3,388  76 

10 

11 

11 

12 

$8  29 

t  $0  028 

12 

13 

$0  013 

13 

14 

$20,553  61 

$43,439  44 

$3,388  76 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

5,241 

t  117,429 

19 

20 

1,501,230 

20 

21 

$20,553  61 

$43,439  44 

$3,388  76 

21 

22 

22 

23 

$8  29 

t  $0  028 

23 

24 

$0  013 

24 

25 

$20,553  61 

$43,439  44 

$3,388  76 

25 

26 

26 

27 

$20,553  61 

$43,439  44 

$3,388  76 

27 

28 

28 

29 

$8  29 

$0  028 

29 

30 

$0  013 

30 

t  Per  capita  cost.  J  Total  attendance. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Normal . 


Salary  of 

Head 
Master. 


$4,716  00 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salary  of 
Clerk. 


$1,259  28 


Postage. 


$44  35 


Telephone. 


$125  85 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


$63,414  77 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


$2,788  20 


Text 
Books. 


$2,534  02 


Supplement 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Instrtjctioi 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Salaries  c 
Clerks. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers, 
Including 
Military 
Drill. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

Totals  


$4,485  20 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
4,527  36 
5,016  00 
4,485  20 
4,282  00 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
4,704  21 
4,716  00 
4,620  00 
4,476  00 
3,537  00 
4,716  00 


$1,268  82 

1,804  81 
1,851  01 
2,782  45 
1,903  28 
3,153  85 
2,567  04 
2,512  20 
2,354  13 
1,469  74 
1,342  80 
2,560  12 
1,121  40 
1,259  28 


$14  26 
13  70 
8  21 
65  04 
8  91 
55  26 
645  09 
164  84 
444  39 
86  51 
15  33 
Cr.    3  50 
27  01 
Cr.     1  38 
38  23 


$118,4S0 
68,443 
54,778 
65,115 
192,649 
87,025 
231,190 
169,286 
163,581 
113,361 
85,068 
89,642 
182,529 
104,733 
72,465 


$4,366  87 
3,527  65 
3,556  47 
3,782  30 
6,884  90 
5,187  56 
6,585  10 
8,080  89 
4,111  93 
2,371  73 
4,680  00 
5,313  83 
995  63 
5,161  14 
5,277  65 


$3,949  48 
2,406  59 
2,414  21 
1,842  59 
5,742  66 
1,885  93 
6,464  28 
5,208  34 
4,240  71 
1,300  66 
2,419  64 
2,870  16 
4,574  11 
3,274  97 
1,226  04 


$301  27  | 
S14  64 
140  36 
380  17 
446  30 
74  58 
952  15 
421  31 
1,009  56 
371  88 
371  53 
314  81 
323  85 
393  56 
283  84 


,428  97    $29,219  75 


$1,111  86  $1,581 


$1,798,352  68 


$69,883  65    $49,820  37 


,599  81 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


VBLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Drawing 
Supplies. 


10 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


Com- 
mercial 
Supplies. 


12 


laboratory 
Supplies. 


13 

Music 
Supplies 
and  Instru- 
ments. 


14 


Printing. 


15 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Educa- 
tional 
Supplies. 


16 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


$741  00 


$174  84 


$459  15 


$883  62 


$21  00 


$31  20      $2,423  69 


$318  05 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Com- 
mercial 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Laboratory 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


15 


Music 
Supplies 
and  Instru- 
ments. 


16 


Printing. 


$326  50 
302  51 
848  18 
389  73 
160  03 
666  07 
344  33 
501  11 
305  15 
281  23 
508  50 
210  67 
144  28 


$1,677  55 
2,879  39 
2,171  12 
2,134  58 
11  38 
5  13 
11  13 
11  50 
735  52 
205  27 
4,056  87 
83  70 


$4,988  29 


$13,983  14 


$85  71 
198  17 


$8  40 
2  10 

207  03 
1  50 

212  07 


1  65 


424  05 


253  79 
373  56 
30 


438  67 
44 

808  80 
25  70 


$1,337  23 


$1,704  71 


$300 

54 

$345 

47 

463 

77 

28 

77 

1,411 

04 

207 

48 

1,842 

04 

178 

21 

1,459 

52 

301 

38 

1,610 

27 

260 

43 

2,588 

88 

1,440 

55 

5,656 

82 

214 

95 

5,050 

12 

716 

03 

240 

80 

413 

40 

489 

59 

433 

26 

754 

62 

1,044 

87 

117 

40 

967 

79 

1,990 

86 

277 

15 

1,203 

18 

292 

OS 

$25,185  45 


$7,121  82 


$57  05 
804  50 
857  75 
18  00 
14  93 
25  50 
11  00 
322  00 
44  45 


828  00 
312  00 
3  50 
39  50 
857  65 


$299 

65 

1 

68 

65 

2 

59 

80 

3 

29 

25 

4 

63 

59 

5 

42 

65 

6 

159 

14 

7 

87 

26 

8 

249 

35 

9 

101 

86 

10 

48 

28 

44 

93 

12 

151 

60 

13 

35 

60 

14 

38 

00 

15 

$4,195  83 


$1,479  61 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 
IND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATE 
SUPERVISION   AND   GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCOJV 

DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  li] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


17 


Incidentals 


Total  for 
Instruc= 
tion. 


19 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


20 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction 


Operation  of  Plant. 


Salary  of 
Custodian. 


22 


Fuel. 


23 


Electric 
Light. 


24 


Electric 
Power. 


$19  00    $84,5G8  01 


437,515 


$0  193     i  $4,203  04      $2,022  40 


$300  40 


$30  80 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


17 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Educa- 
tional 
Supplies. 


IS 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


19 


Inci- 
dentals. 


20 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


21 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


22 


Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction 


Operation  of  Plant. 


23 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


24 


Fuel. 


$2,335  20 
1,302  81 
1,310  05 
880  17 
2,246  47 
3.1G7  04 
3,918  14 
3,090  52 
2,842  92 
1,976  17 
1,165  58 
1,461  08 
1,925  45 
2.230  33 
1,017  15 


16     $30,930  2S     $23,900  22 


$3,441  43 
78  95 
1,258  77 
1,433  58 
2,580  12 
1,729  02 
4,225  75 
188  12 
2,089  82 
77  55 
1,707  30 
1,932  02 
900  50 
39  97 
1,551  32 


$8  38 
8  12 
61  40 

47  75 

48  10 

18  82 
63  95 

6  17 

19  28 
8  18 

144  36 
28  61 
36  87 
4  30 
14  58 


$139,737  14 
84,080  87 
74,974  79 
85,435  54 
223,554  18 
110,058  71 
265,958  26 
201,034  24 
192,697  66 
128.983  44 
105,120  47 
110,258  20 
204,320  28 
123,168  75 
90,428  03 


1,248,243 
742,505 
721,904 
050,745 
1,707,090 
992,521 
2,647,530 
2,170,654 
1,553,7GS 
902,272 
892,085 
1,102,846 
1,489,363 
1,398,733 
769.947 


$318  99    $2,140,410  50  19,050,800 


$0  111 
113 
103 
131 
120 
110 
100 
092 
124 
142 
117 
099 
137 
088 
117 


$0,423  09 
i  4,203  03 
«  4,830  05 
»4,879  12 
i  10,530  96 

4,419  33 
10,863  16 
•  10,117  01 

7,133  11 
1  7,090  18 

3,851  07 
>  5,974  31 

9,172  97 
18,005  84 
10,039  24 


$3,373  06 
3,326  55 
2,993  53 
1,017  24 
5,980  65 
3,022  20 

10,862  60 
6,234  76 
6,952  24 
3,780  95 
3,761  16 
3,922  80 
7,891  03 
5,487  83 
3,913  06 


$0  112   $103,593  67    $73,119  56 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 

I  XCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OP  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKI 
EUND  CHARGES. 


\BLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


25 


26 


Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 


27 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


28 


Salaries, 
School 
Physician.5 


29 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


30 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


31 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


32 


Total. 


$32  CG 


$83  22      $7,398  52 


$300  00 


$1  80 


$301  80      $92,268  93 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1 


Operation  of  Plant. 


25 


Electric 
Light, 


26 


Electric 
Power. 


27 


Gas. 


28 


Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 


29 


Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


30 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


31 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


32 


Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


$860  73 
708  39 
369  75 
1,096  82 
2,158  41 
1,540  94 
2,971  47 
3,715  78 
1,062  65 
1,546  74 
8S8  70 
521  83 
737  48 
1,281  42 
617  75 


$459  08 
30  80 
117  39 
71  70 
264  82 
263  76 
914  99 
545  95 
327  42 
449  56 
283  23 
254  87 
186  22 
86  33 
165  99 


$197  32 
55  17 
23  63 
87  38 
233  46 
93  98 
397  18 
210  36 
136  91 
563  89 
198  99 
127  70 
98  05 
139  23 
104  93 


$463  95 
114  23 
179  68 
106  33 
329  58 
314  11 
669  89 
386  09 
228  37 
532  77 
217  98 
272  99 
303  57 
267  74 
201  84 


$11,777  83 

8,498  17 

8,514  03 

7,858  59 

19,497  8S 

9,654  32 

26,679  29 

21,210  55 

15,840  70 

13,964  09 

9,201  03 

11,074  50 

18,389  32 

15,268  39 

11,042  81 


$502  50 
300  00 
360  00 
403  50 
661  61 
358  20 
507  50 
900  00 
300  00 
360  00 
406  40 
161  40 
450  00 
485  54 
405  03 


$1,584  00 


$2  20 
1  10 

1  10 

3  55 
38  77 

6  34 
10  02 
5  71 

2  20 
12  24 

1  10 

2  20 

4  98 

3  68 
8  40 


$20,078  86 


$4,422  11 


$2,668  18 


$4,589  12 


$208,471  50 


$6,561  68 


$1,584  00 


$103  59 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 
UND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATE 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOJV 
DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

Direct 
Income. 

34 

Net  Total* 

35 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

36 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

37 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

38 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

39 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

40 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$19  75 

$92,249  18* 

447 

$206  37* 

430 

$214  53* 

437,515 

$0  210* 

LATIN  AND  HiGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 
of  Health. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total.* 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

1 

$504 

70 

$152,019 

67 

$326 

42 

$151,693 

25* 

1,310 

$115 

80* 

1,252 

$121  16* 

2 

301 

10 

92,880 

14 

70 

92,879 

44* 

862 

107 

75* 

826 

112  44* 

3 

361 

10 

83,849 

92 

364 

04 

83,485 

88* 

795 

105 

01* 

723 

115  47* 

4 

407 

05 

93,701 

18 

2  12,296 

35 

81,404 

83* 

688 

118 

32* 

639 

127  39* 

5 

700 

38 

243,752 

44 

8  6,141 

86 

237,610 

58* 

2,160 

no 

00* 

1,967 

120  80* 

6 

364 

54 

120,077 

57 

327 

27 

119,750 

30* 

1,070 

in 

92* 

984 

121  70* 

7 

517 

52 

293,155 

07 

749 

02 

292,406 

05* 

2,838 

103 

03* 

2,615 

111  S2* 

8 

905 

71 

223,750 

50 

54 

60 

223,695 

90* 

2,362 

94 

71* 

2,168 

103  18* 

9 

302 

20 

208,840 

50 

343 

31 

208,497 

25* 

1,611 

129 

42* 

1,536 

135  74* 

10 

1,950 

24 

144,903 

77 

*  43,509 

89 

101,393 

88* 

976 

103 

89* 

897 

113  04* 

11 

407 

50 

114,729 

00 

«  7,542 

86 

107,186 

14* 

947 

113 

18* 

8S9 

120  57* 

12 

163 

60 

121,490 

30 

"3,170 

78 

118,325 

52* 

1,140 

103 

79* 

1,086 

108  96* 

13 

454 

98 

223,164 

58 

650 

17 

222,514 

41* 

1,476 

150 

76* 

1,402 

158  71* 

14 

489 

22 

138,926 

36 

2 

35 

138,924 

01* 

1,501 

92 

55* 

1,398 

99  37* 

15 

413 

43 

101,884 

27 

327 

16 

101,557 

11* 

821 

123 

70* 

776 

130  87* 

16 

$8,249  27 

$2,357,131  33 

$75,806  78 

$2,281,324  55* 

20,557 

$110  98* 

19,158 

$119  08* 

*  Included  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($937.24)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  C( 
monwcalth,  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($11,023.24). 

»  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment,  ($436.61)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  C< 
monwcalth,  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($4,896.65). 

» Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($5,304.86)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  C< 
monwcalth,  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($38,204.88). 

*  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($582.14)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  C< 
monwcalth,  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($6,608.79). 

•  Includes  Smith-Hughe*  Fund  allotment  ($194.23)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  C< 
monwealth  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($2,648.91). 

♦  EXCLUSIVE  or  COSTS  or  BUILDING,  depreciation,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKI1 
FUND  CHARGES. 


LBLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 

SUPERVISION    AND   GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

41 

42 

Number  of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

l 

1,248,243 

SO  121* 

2 

742,565 

125* 

2 

3 

721,904 

115* 

3 

4 

650,745 

125* 

4 

5 

1,767,090 

134* 

5 

6 

992,521 

120* 

6 

7 

2,647,530 

110* 

7 

8 

2,170,654 

103* 

8 

9 

1,553,768 

134* 

9 

10 

902,272 

112*i 

10 

892,685 

120* 

11 

12 

1,102,846 

107* 

12 

13 

1,489,363 

149* 

13 

14 

1,398,733 

099* 

14 

15 

769,947 

131* 

15 

16 

19,050,866 

$0  119* 

16 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Inclusive.) 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Abraham  Lincolr 


Bigelow. 


Blackinton-John  Cheverus. 


Bowditch. 


Chapman. 


Charles  Sumner. 


Christopher  G  il  >son . 


Dillaway . 


D  wight. 


Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Edward  Everett  


Elihu  Greenwood. 


Francis  Parkman. 
Franklin  


Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 
Frederick  W.  Lincoln  


Cilbci-t  Siu-U't. 


Harvard-Frothingham . 
Henry  Grew  


Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien... 


Hyde. 


John  A.  Andrew. 
John  Marshall. . 


John  Winthrop. . . 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Carried  forwird. 


Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I- VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII 
Kindergarten  an 

Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  VII,  VIII, 

IX. 

Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX.  | 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI.  ( 


$3,755  17 
4,033  89 
4,044  00 
3,820  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,038  94 
4,044  00 
3,822  65 
3,001  42 
4,044  00 
3,966  76 
3,768  33 
4,023  78 
3,595  77 
4,044  00 
3,614  33 
3,235  85 
4,038  94 
4,038  94 
4,044  00 
3,725  39 
4,023  78 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,038  94 
3,942  90 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,791  25 
4,044  00 
3,971  67 
3,813  33 
3,971  07 
3,971  67 


$1,208  60 
78  97 
451  12 
240  10 
84  60 
37  80 
82  80 
87  00 


$145,221  37    $8,515  64 


82  20 
1,021  07 
82  20 


80  40 
58  80 


1,268  82 
480  01 


44  40 
55  57 
259  70 


281  51 
21  60 
1,175  26 
110  40 


77  85 
41  40 
81  00 
79  80 
299  90 
84  90 


$18  40 

7  77 
26  25 

9  74 

6  19 
10  00 

3  50 

9  30 

8  63 
5  36 

12  94 

10  65 

12  87 
24  00 

11  51 
14  00 

16  71 

9  75 

13  68 
21  30 

9  30 

10  73 
9  44 

10  80 

14  00 
8  30 

10  16 
20  10 

7  00 

12  69 

15  40 
10  61 
10  44 

13  60 
13  66 

17  70 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Cr.  51 
54  29 
9  50 
113  37 
4  05 
1  08 
37  16 
13  92 

35  35 
92  84 

3  51 

36  61 
28  67 

10  09 
18  52 

7  12 
54  48 
21  25 
31  02 

11  06 
21  82 
18  77 

3  09 
15  76 
64  38 
178  27 
20  16 
60  87 
47  82 

20  54 

21  54 
51  32 

26  10 
40  04 

8  10 

27  38 


$108,366  96 
49,342  37 
109,649  60 
58,250  67 
92,154  02 
63,232  82 
52,186  07 
67,805  62 
62,435  30 
53,779  37 
112,056  09 
66,203  02 

78.482  14 
56,775  11 
53,607  24 
89,435  70 

72.483  85 
150,346  75 

81,847  94 
45,502  44 
39,067  37 
60,698  93 
53,159  44 
42,350  23 
58,295  59 
43,570  56 

151,720  16 
77,749  1  7 
49,243  56 

102,117  25 
87,511  16 
46,954  75 
81,293  87 
49,659  88 
73,562  66 
90,910  62 
52,905  36 


$1,276  30   $2,084,713  04 


$361  25 
110  85 
155  70 
187  18 

207  99 
94  87 
83  33 

208  01 

126  50 
118  59 

127  58 
93  55 
90  99 
90  99 

118  59 
146  33 
146  33 
183  91 
361  25 

83  33 
126  49 

77  65 
195  25 
124  94 
116  32 
118  58 
181  57 

93  86 
89  67 

195  24 
1S5  94 

94  87 
124  31 
110  85 
118  59 
180  85 
124  32 


$5,356  42 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


\BLE  NO.  3.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  bXCLUSlVfc  Oh  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


15 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


16 


Printing. 


$944  22 

$436 

52 

$304 

51 

211  30 

179 

06 

588 

95 

396  15 

444 

19 

520 

50 

369  20 

250 

69 

985 

38 

606  17 

665 

30 

594 

34 

543  07 

246 

69 

14 

40 

378  31 

137 

54 

107 

88 

797  46 

285 

45 

400 

28 

293  80 

286 

93 

291 

42 

512  10 

211 

38 

361 

68 

738  47 

438 

96 

1,676 

30 

428  16 

224 

99 

31 

22 

659  61 

378 

00 

1,391 

00 

312  63 

385 

04 

749 

80 

333  46 

2*3 

41 

794 

53 

751  62 

391 

34 

341 

88 

610  55 

346 

14 

296 

50 

847  94 

858 

46 

2,053 

07 

510  13 

451 

94 

431 

13 

406  44 

307 

34 

26 

95 

316  82 

175 

61 

119 

29 

681  85 

163 

00 

34 

77 

366  30 

220 

64 

1,296 

72 

620  46 

120 

31 

453 

61 

444  38 

247 

56 

13 

62 

323  79 

158 

35 

179 

25 

671  43 

652 

12 

263 

24 

603  86 

445 

01 

582 

94 

294  99 

321 

97 

509 

98 

831  75 

610 

68 

052 

62 

551  27 

351 

93 

789 

20 

423  37 

329 

84 

16 

90 

394  93 

373 

42 

506 

92 

394  89 

132 

95 

565 

65 

623  76 

346 

35 

447 

16 

597  59 

380 

15 

557 

46 

567  70 

303 

87 

294 

54 

19,365  93 

$12,513  13 

$19,245  59 

$289  07 


302  77 


258  99 
230  66 
131  11 
237  01 
135  01 
197  95 
200  77 
273  90 


189  72 
162  96 
237  63 
172  60 

56  69 
285  48 
206  33 
111  45 
218  19 
348  50 
1  79 
323  53 
128  48 
747  57 
184  39 
202  53 
278  67 
239  00 
276  96 
183  22 
186  77 

12  52 
168  31 


$35  40 


28  24 
4  95 
68  42 
27  76 
96  37 
64  32 
19  36 
14  68 

154  12 
21  69 
3  92 

363  25 

58  88 

59  12 
88  00 
43  77 
37  17 
23  74 
19  51 
27  37 

107  90 


168  32 
21  37 
234  40 
195  82 
59  32 

34  04 
24  51 

104  83 
92  26 
8  75 
37  15 

35  20 
5  93 


$110  86 
23  78 

111  14 
36  20 

174  37 
81  14 
69  15 

87  76 
85  12 
51  98 

110  34 
118  84 
124  39 
85  92 

88  55 
100  91 
151  97 
105  85 

56  43 
27  05 
49  99 
29  38 


50  91 
20  42 
83  09 

253  16 
116  38 

51  06 
60  04 
90  00 
45  64 
94  94 
25  96 

171  44 
94  01 
30  91 


$56  50 

18  00 
2  08 

19  04 
24  27 
15  29 

1  04 


86 
12  86 
4  53 
312  68 
7  00 
6  40 
9  25 
321  04 


267  77 
301  38 
2  08 
6  23 
265  00 
4  29 
35 


1  20 
5  00 

1  79 

2  54 
16  59 

300  00 


24  37 
68 
7  85 
1  56 
1  73 


$4  17 
24  00 


23  78 
13  65 


37  45 
23  30 


12  90 


13  62 


90 
7  39 


11  90 
17  39 
21  85 
67 


7  01 


11  78 

2  75 
23  00 
27  30 

23  75 
20  25 

53 

24  12 


19  25 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUNDS  CHARGES. 


TAbLE  Nt>.  J.-i!USf  UP  bAV  JUJHMLS,  EWLIMIVB  ttP  AbMINISTRATM 

SUPERVISION   AND   GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCO/ 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


17 


Miscellaneous 
Education:) 
Supplies. 


18 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 


Inci- 
dentals. 


20 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


21 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


22 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruo 
tion. 


23 


Salaries  of 
Custodian?. 


277  35 
611  19 
636  33 

040  76 
142  19 
082  18 
648  38 
074  25 
499  63 
694  86 
523  03 
182  18 
750  69 
252  98 
142  90 
281  63 
328  08 
629  96 
565  78 
767  60 
595  66 
897  73 
312  87 
646  09 
822  50 
670  70 
205  99 
186  64 
863  33 
670  53 
251  05 
518  12 
236  76 
142  78 
258  58 
019  69 

041  24 


$3  50 
Cr.  5  00 
5  00 


16  50 
7  92 
12  45 


3  87 
5  00 
22  17 


15  98 


40  48 
33  58 
22  45 


13  16 


89  50 
35  12 


58  72 
7  72 
9  06 
4  25 

19  17 


09 
IS  93 


14  50 
19  M 


$18  59 
19  89 
11  42 
5  03 

4  46 

2  41 

3  59 
7  51 

5  75 

7  86 
24  01 

11  02 

13  00 
3  91 

18  20 

14  81 

2  71 

3  86 
2  48 
2  16 

1  54 

8  65 

4  51 

8  27 

2  16 

6  20 
16  26 

12  35 

6  25 

9  98 
8  32 
2  02 

7  81 
29  17 

6  SI 
6  10 

5  06 


$119,831  83 
55,948  90 

119,269  32 
66,282  11 

101,484  74 
70,143  02 
58,280  82 
75,919  13 
69,039  05 
60,945  71 

123,461  30 
73,417  19 
86,950  21 
64,708  69 
61,119  73 
98,085  01 
80,092  13 

165,041  53 
91,087  01 
51,286  98 
45,309  77 
68,100  55 
62,826  09 
48,730  66 
65,602  96 
49,967  50 

1*13,900  77 
86,100  71 
56,452  66 

112,871  24 
96,750  08 
53,202  56 
89,570  94 
57,116  20 
81,303  44 

100,352  20 
59,762  79 


1,742,813 
652,608 
1,656,185 
875,375 
1,385,848 
912,704 
650,028 
1,074,840 
847,979 
868,609 
1,691,182 
1,041,559 
1,139,627 
781,684 
827,167 
1,345,597 
1,167,700 
2,598,564 
1,295,700 
829,396 
646,590 
900,351 
679,767 
628,954 
948,475 
618,868 
2,149,799 
1,091,589 
899,922 . 
1,516,421 
1,400,323 
637,096 
1,172,888 
971,501 
1,173,186 
1,459,913 
911,120 


$43,472  21         $474  15     $324  13    .$2,090,375  53    41,191,928   $219,945  30   $165,215  93 


$0  008 
085 
072 
075 
073 
076 
089 
070 
081 
070 
073 
070 
070 
082 
073 
072 
008 
063 
070 
061 
070 
075 
092 
077 
009 
080 
076 
078 
062 
074 
069 
083 
076 
058 
069 
068 
065 


$7,048  21 
3,816  86 

10,564  24 
5,165  80 
8,302  91 
5,913  59 
3,840  87 
5,071  92 
6,206  03 
4,730  60 
8,571  58 
6,037  12 
7,591  83 
4,084  87 
5,199  32 
7,589  58 
7,874  83 
7,154  25 
6,696  70 
3,527  56 
3,568  18 
4,633  56 
2,830  84 
3,611  93 
4,594  30 

5.080  27 
19,071  27 

7,070  10 
4,953  02 
9,259  39 
6,811  82 
4,055  28 
7.13S  0  1 

4.081  65 
0,07N  26 
7,361  20 
3,847  53 


♦  EXCLUSIVE  OE  COSTS  OF  ItUIEDING,  1)1  PRECI A  I  ION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINK 

I  UNI)  CHARGES. 


Ile  NO.  3.— cost  of  day  schools,  exclusive  of  administration, 
[supervision  and  general  charges,  and  with  direct  income 
deducted.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Electric 
Light. 

26 

Electric 
Power. 

27 

Gas. 

28 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

29 

Total  for 
Operation 

of 
,  Plant. 

30 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

31 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

] 

32 

Supplies, 
School 

'hysicians 

and 
Nurses. 

$996 

61 

$85  20 

$38  38 

$253 

13 

$14,200  64 

$820 

31 

$1,592  94 

$36 

14 

1 

206 

02 

59  26 

103 

34 

7,387  09 

322 

80 

640  48 

2 

72 

2 

727 

40 

71  69 

53  63 

485 

21 

23,091  02 

540 

00 

856  89 

63 

33 

3 

1,279  OS 

57  79 

38  97 

166 

84 

10,771  81 

445 

50 

637  95 

3 

80 

4 

445  20 

74  02 

52  01 

418 

16 

14,382  34 

537 

30 

1,416  98 

12 

92 

5 

265 

65 

52  86 

86  65 

207 

50 

10,167  71 

322 

80 

659  42 

18 

10 

6 

553 

36 

38  07 

191 

55 

6,694  27 

411 

38 

1,559  48 

58 

83 

7 

712 

54 

76  72 

223 

22 

10,351  97 

407 

88 

758  12 

13 

60 

8 

197 

91 

27  6( 

) 

94  35 

1S8 

21 

11,701  79 

450 

00 

805  42 

4 

58 

9 

185 

38 

35  5' 

t 

68  14 

180 

51 

7,972  48 

299 

04 

539  12 

3 

79 

10 

692 

18 

75  o; 

5 

215  12 

427 

77 

14,746  95 

900 

00 

1,392  57 

19 

70 

11 

670 

35 

8  7( 

) 

207  15 

262 

56 

11,570  21 

444 

38 

809  31 

5 

80 

12 

345 

34 

216  91 

139  22 

312 

71 

13,615  68 

444 

37 

854  60 

9 

43 

13 

544 

29 

15  50 

115  50* 

174 

62 

8,475  37 

372 

37 

784  41 

17 

77 

14 

109 

68 

56  00 

54  71 

179 

74 

9,538  52 

529 

20 

925  14 

63 

94 

15 

255 

65 

11  04 

80  07 

418 

89 

14,245  01 

453 

39 

1,544  38 

40 

22 

16 

222 

55 

108  37 

194 

31 

15,809  23 

550 

00 

785  10 

9 

80 

17 

2,372 

36 

149  12 

159  35 

263 

22 

17,491  63 

893 

25 

1,904  82 

IS 

72 

18 

792 

82 

30  15 

138  27 

180 

24 

12,075  80 

407 

87 

758  10 

17 

S6 

19 

622 

34 

21  22 

57  02 

203 

66 

7,008  15 

372 

37 

784  40 

7 

09 

20 

210 

56 

277  0' 

I 

52  41 

169 

73 

7,704  83 

450 

00 

805  41 

4 

58 

21 

846 

11 

5  7! 

> 

61  10 

178 

67 

9,712  93 

450 

00 

898  11 

8 

83 

22 

374 

17 

501  45 

52  89 

159 

31 

5,326  71 

493 

48 

027  00 

37 

58 

23 

97 

61 

29  88 

108 

00 

5,874  51 

29G 

25 

790  28 

23 

03 

24 

271 

04 

2  5( 

) 

77  26 

117 

18 

9,020  01 

405 

02 

796  16 

9 

95 

25 

65 

29 

122  33 

40  70 

67 

96 

7,994  73 

484 

20 

819  20 

10 

44 

26 

3,011 

27 

69  18 

206  94 

423 

22 

20,215  85 

802 

50 

2,107  83 

113 

55 

27 

755 

34 

159  75 

282 

14,386  42 

403 

.JU 

997  21 

10 

Dl 

28 

345  86 

65  99 

177 

25 

8,206  86 

406 

40 

785  11 

10 

93 

29 

435 

18 

57  08 

78  72 

365 

50 

16,900  04 

900 

00 

1,413  43 

4 

50 

30 

245 

61 

9  00 

132  99 

341 

77 

12,633  03 

622 

81 

1,058  98 

6 

83 

31 

229 

44 

2  25 

170  74 

186 

65 

7,549  21 

407 

51 

797  23 

5 

74 

32 

354 

36 

60  96 

62  56 

239 

57 

14,403  27 

450 

00 

1,694  01 

14 

53 

396 

64 

47  97 

163 

70 

8,047  08 

541 

25 

744  35 

11 

52 

34 

566 

12 

132  50 

16  62 

595 

86 

11,049  88 

438 

75 

792  00 

6 

20 

35 

i  441 

01 

77  45 

223 

76 

12,953  29 

443 

25 

077  09 

11 

50 

36 

572 

47 

62  64 

67  78 

213 

67 

7,794  37 

380 

Gl 

843  66 

12 

35 

37 

1*21,414 

41 

$2,291  64 

$3,283  31 

$9,049  76 

$421,200  35 

$18,312 

34 

$36,717  35 

$730  93 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATE 
SUPERVISION   AND   GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCOA 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.J 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 


Direct 
Income. 


38 


Net 
Total. 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


$405  60 


872  09 


814  42 


$2,854 
966 
1,460 
1,959 
1,967 
1,000 
2,029 
1,179 
1,260 
842 
2,312 
1,259 
1,308 
1,174 
1,518 
2,037 
1,350 
2,876 
1,183 
1,163 
1,259 
1,356 
1,158 
1,109 
1,211 
1,313 
3,838 
1,411 
1,202 
2,317 
1,688 
1,210 
2,158 
1,297 
1,237 
1,132 
1,242 


$231  70 


1  50 


90 

225  00 
975  00 
10  00 


300  00 


1  65 


180  00 


345  00 


$136,893 

46 

$8 

35 

$136,885 

11* 

2,075 

$65  97* 

64,301 

99 

252 

76 

64,049 

23* 

772 

82  97* 

143,820 

56 

28 

22 

143,792 

34* 

2,008 

71  61* 

79,013 

32 

16 

46 

78,996 

86* 

1,024 

77  15* 

118,065 

98 

126 

12 

117,939 

86* 

1,708 

69  05* 

81,311 

05 

9 

14 

81,301 

91* 

1,133 

71  76* 

67,004 

78 

2 

35 

67,002 

43* 

817 

82  01* 

87,450 

70 

42 

53 

87,408 

17* 

1,313 

66  57* 

82,000 

84 

42 

63 

81,958 

21* 

1,058 

77  47*  1 

69,762 

24 

93 

68 

69,668 

56* 

1,079 

64  57* 

140,520 

52 

78 

13 

140,442 

39* 

2,019 

69  56* 

86,247 

79 

3 

20 

86,244 

59* 

1,309 

65  89* 

102,099 

29 

12 

27 

102,087 

02* 

1,279 

79  82* 

75,333 

61 

34 

55 

75,299 

06* 

947 

79  51* 

72,186 

53 

4 

70 

72,181 

83* 

1,017 

70  98* 

114,368 

01 

38 

11 

114,329 

90* 

1,604 

71  28* 

97,252 

26 

83 

45 

97,168 

81* 

1,445 

67  24* 

185,412 

95 

47 

05 

185,365 

90* 

3,008 

61  62* 

104,346 

70 

14 

70 

104,332 

00* 

1,579 

66  07* 

59,518 

99 

2 

35 

59,516 

64* 

1,022 

58  24* 

54,334 

59 

3 

95 

54,330 

64* 

783 

69  39* 

79,470 

42 

18 

15 

79,452 

27* 

1,120 

70  94* 

69,310 

86 

11 

33 

69,299 

53* 

733 

94  54* 

55,714 

73 

62 

16 

55,652 

57* 

766 

72  65* 

75,834 

70 

8 

78 

75,825 

92* 

1,121 

67  64*  I 

59,277 

78 

22 

46 

59,255 

32* 

772 

76  76*  J 

187,954 

92 

27 

74 

187,927 

18* 

2,617 

71  81* 

102,078 

45 

12 

12 

102,066 

33* 

1,352 

75  49* 

65,861 

96 

22 

92 

65,839 

04* 

1,107 

59  48* 

132,089 

21 

49 

37 

132,039 

84* 

1,825 

72  35* 

111,071 

73 

20 

38 

111,051 

35* 

1,700 

65  32* 

61,962 

25 

4 

70 

61,957 

55* 

783 

79  13* 

106,132 

75 

50 

66 

106,082 

09* 

1,463 

72  51* 

66,460 

40 

8 

23 

66,452 

17* 

1,140 

58  29* 

93,995 

33 

6 

51 

93,988 

82* 

1,459 

64  42* 

114,437 

93 

20 

74 

114,417 

19* 

1,801 

63  53* 

68,799 

78 

13 

25 

68,786 

53* 

1,114 

61  75* 

$3,471,699  36 

$1,304  20 

$3,470,395  16* 

49,872 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SIJS 

FUND  CHARQES. 


le  no.  3.— cost  of  day  schools,  exclusive  of  administration, 
Supervision  and  general  charges,  and  with  direct  income 
Deducted.* 

elementary  and  intermediate  schools.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

JM  U.IT1  Dcr 

of 
Pupil 
Hours . 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

1,928 

$71  00* 

1,742,813 

$0  078 

1 

2 

713 

89  83* 

652,608 

098* 

2 

3 

1,837 

78  28* 

1,656,185 

086* 

3 

4 

970 

81  44* 

875,375 

090* 

4 

5 

1,553 

75  94* 

1,385,848 

085* 

5 

6 

1,022 

79  55* 

912,714 

089* 

6 

7 

742 

90  30* 

650,028 

103* 

7 

8 

1,196 

73  08* 

1,074,840 

081* 

8 

9 

963 

85  11* 

847,979 

096* 

9 

10 

971 

71  75* 

868,609 

080* 

10 

11 

1,857 

75  63* 

1,691,182 

083* 

■1 

12 

1,167 

73  90* 

1,041,559 

082* 

12 

13 

1,176 

86  81* 

1,139,627 

089* 

13 

14 

870 

86  55* 

781,684 

096* 

14 

15 

922 

78  29* 

827,167 

087* 

15 

16 

1,501 

76  17* 

1,345,597 

084* 

16 

17 

1,321 

73  56* 

1,167,700 

083* 

17 

18 

2,887 

64  21* 

2,598,564 

071* 

18 

19 

1,446 

72  15* 

1,295,700 

080* 

19 

20 

919 

64  76* 

829,396 

071* 

20 

21 

733 

74  12* 

646,590 

084* 

21 

22 

1,015 

78  28* 

900,351 

088* 

22 

23 

671 

103  28* 

679,767 

101* 

23 

24 

709 

78  49* 

628,954 

088* 

24 

25 

1,048 

72  35* 

948,475 

079* 

25 

26 

702 

84  41* 

618,868 

095* 

26 

27 

2,480 

75  78* 

2,149,799 

087* 

27 

28 

1,236 

82  58* 

1,091,589 

093* 

28 

29 

1,019 

64  61* 

899,922 

073* 

29 

30 

1,680 

78  60* 

1,516,421 

087* 

30 

31 

1,565 

70  96* 

1,400,323 

079* 

31 

32 

714 

86  78* 

637,096 

097* 

32 

33 

1,370 

77  43* 

1,172,888 

090* 

33 

34 

1,074 

61  87* 

971,501 

068* 

34 

35 

1,323 

71  04* 

1,173,186 

080* 

35 

36 

1,628 

70  28* 

1,459,913 

078* 

36 

37 

1,008 

68  24* 

911,120 

075* 

37 

45,936 

41,191,928 

.XCLUSIVEOF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUNDS  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
(Lawrence  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Inclusive.) 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Salaries  of 
Principala. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  RusseU  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  


Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  | 

IX. 

Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Grades  VII,  VIII, 

IX.  [ 
Kindergarten  and ' 

Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
f  Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 


$145,221  37 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,383  71 
4,044  00 
4,023  78 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,961  86 
4,044  00 
3,610  33 
3,920  55 
4,044  00 
3,592  00 
3,626  12 
4,023  78 
3,730  00 
4,044  00 
3,688  55 
3,558  68 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,893  33 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
68  53 
3,850  67 
4,023  78 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,966  61 


3,515  64 


Totals . 


8279,979  65 


519  40 
73  80 
51  00 
1,268  82 
1,272  00 
1,272  00 


310  10 

82  80 


85  21 
82  80 

309  86 
1,256  10 
1,272  00 
82  80 

272  50 
78  60 

296  30 
41  70 
77  40 
60  60 

156  00 

518  60 
43  35 


444  40 
62  40 
1,270  41 
41  22 
79  80 


$455  34 
9  60 
13  47 

7  00 
11  50 
19  30 

9  70 

8  74 
11  00 

6  20 
8  00 

25  00 
4  40 

8  20 

11  75 

9  67 

12  35 

7  88 

8  98 
12  00 

9  00 

19  25 

20  90 
6  72 
9  00 
8  00 

12  25 
20  10 
11  89 
11  04 


16  70 
9  00 

10  33 
8  82 
5  04 


$1,276  30 
30  13 
67  08 
3  66 
5  78 
54  70 
5  31 

48  92 
22  62 

21  28 
3  65 

14  48 

29  64 

30  17 
26  90 
45  49 
17  42 
52  33 

22  06 
102  59 

28  47 
8  63 
79  87 
39  80 
17  75 
3  41 
50  03 

49  35 
41  78 

2  54 


16  13 
27  08 
19  12 
9  73 
11  15 


$2,684,713  64 
52,566  44 
97,771  20 
71,665  IS 
64,833  33 
47,024  24 
121,822  00 
139,787  68 
31,883  02 
66,730  55 
49,034  82 
71,002  34 
84,431  82 
42,151  75 
56,697  66 
81,143  85 
52,272  03 
86,425  59 
112,609  11 
148,064  87 
73,433  66 
52,260  81 
95,993  57 
85,754  31 
81,719  79 
65,015  54 
86,155  91 
100,391  15 
96,021  99 
70,501  57 
202  46 
102,681  08 
79,947  35 
115,628  11 
59,907  24 
50,651  57 


S2.2S5  35    $5,378,897  23 


55,356  42 
36  97 
181  56 
126  49 
124  30 
55  88 
195  23 
167  66 
48  78 
146  81 
124  93 
195  22 
110  84 
93  86 
167  66 
34  75 
77  66 

207  74 
327  62 

93  54 
90  97 
219  58 

208  00 
290  52 

155  70 

156  48 
361  23 
187  71 

69  57 
117  46 


185  93 
93  53 
109  49 
124  93 
103  14 


$67,225  16 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND 


SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
.[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 


Cookery 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


15 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


$19,365  93 
373  98 
464  16 
212  59 
467  45 
628  76 
538  16 
1,020  30 
233  19 
534  75 
343  63 
169  02 
587  07 
636  15 
450  66 
635  55 
289  56 
445  48 
938  97 
1,066  41 
689  66 

572  21 
843  95 
930  69 

1,059  87 
627  68 

573  48 
739  26 
503  41 
445  09 


758  24 
605  90 
1,250  45 
323  92 
541  77 


$39,867  35 


$12,513  13 
268  98 
454  58 
339  43 
257  40 
160  46 
541  05 
583  81 
153  87 
288  20 
209  23 
186  70 
419  30 
165  05 
406  88 
251  99 
228  22 
396  77 
409  98 
862  71 
216  08 
223  96 
389  11 
380  01 
317  01 
302  32 
365  33 
431  75 
409  07 
261  83 


342  17 
427  84 
532  14 
222  11 
275  45 


$19,245  59 

2,213  88 

1,032  22 
266  00 
869  45 
126  31 
974  11 

1,416  19 
117  03 
87  05 
174  23 

1,446  93 
522  32 

1,099  02 
512  41 
940  41 
229  12 
602  82 
354  89 
474  94 
878  16 
159  11 

1,622  08 
521  55 
508  04 
539  55 
407  10 

1,069  15 
924  38 
323  40 
30 
60  63 

1,719  50 
291  05 
211  49 
152  13 


$24,193  92 


$42,092  54 


$7,180  53 
08 
262  62 
191  44 
243  59 
112  79 
395  92 
275  30 
390  25 
268  23 
152  03 
435  18 
172  89 
110  63 
201  12 


175  09 
325  86 
122  95 
276  12 
193  22 
250  55 
334  00 
480  60 
193  20 


238  33 
274  00 
161  20 
227  25 


357  71 


239  22 
218  36 


$14,460  30 


$2,389  84 
3  98 
80  81 
24  06 
38  55 
22  71 
55  45 
22  20 
5  72 

53  62 
32  44 
28  00 
41  08 
41  01 
32  96 

3  46 
48  94 
92  91 

54  50 
64  61 
40  75 

127  83 
100  00 
36  88 
17  20 


36  84 
165  56 
45  01 
30  00 


54  41 


11  07 
14  93 
11  86 


$3,830  39 


$3,069  08 
21  37 
91  04 
66  80 

113  31 
87  53 

114  01 
138  24 

10  31 
63  27 
21  06 


$2,021  25 


168  47 
11  90 

128  49 
89  56 

91  26 
274  75 
160  08 
248  86 

74  32 

92  85 
105  98 

68  22 
86  41 
45  54 
146  09 
150  51 
105  77 
50  08 


136  00 
49  23 

249  27 
47  15 

123  93 


8  00 
32  00 
8  04 
650  00 
300  00 
300  86 
10  69 
4  05 
3  85 
17  00 


318  58 
301  39 
301  03 


337  45 
320  94 
802  00 
200  52 
48  08 
309  38 

7  02 
33  00 
25  50 

8  17 
3  12 

304  16 
46  54 


1  04 
3  12 
273  50 
35  49 


$6,500  74 


$7,035  77 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMIN 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRF 

INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.].  • 


17 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

18 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

19 

Inci- 
dentals. 

20 

1  OLtll  I  III 

Instruction. 

21 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

22 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruct 
tion. 

23 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

24 

Fuel. 

QAO  a  79  oi 

$474  15 

$324  13 

$2,990,375  53 

41,191,928 

$219,945  30 

$165,215  93 

oo 

ooq  n'i 

Cr.  67  50 

3  18 

60,920  86 

787,748 

$0  077 

5,462  61 

4,183  04 

to 

9  1  1  Q  9^ 

14  00 

2  15 

108,430  85 

1,484,774 

073 

7,182  51 

5,659  57 

A(\ 

1  *}78  8^? 

9  00 

3  86 

79,656  66 

1,176,348 

067 

5,590  71 

4,969  08 

At 

967  14 

11  03 

1  65 

72,999  14 

1,000,485 

072 

6,042  63 

4,049  33 

A"? 

709  65 

15  00 

5  05 

55,770  48 

532,648 

104 

5,956  83 

3,722  33 

AX 

4  00 

6  56 

134,236  57 

1,862,132 

072 

10,278  87 

6,164  63 

AA 

1H 

9 1 til  09 

^  ,  I  OO    \  lid 

19  07 

22  01 

152,558  13 

2,233,331 

068 

11,144  76 

10,309  04 

45 

466  67 

1  12 

37,823  40 

518,641 

072 

3,212  31 

1,636  86 

46 

834  40 

16  13 

2  74 

74,524  17 

981,546 

075 

5,130  85 

2,917  83 

A1 

899  52 

7  91 

55,569  71 

1,221,756 

045 

4,103  64 

3,337  18 

AR 

1  367  01 

22  60 

5  56 

80,615  18 

860,973 

093 

5  059  10 

4  130  80 

49 

1  395  60 

5  14 

93,190  29 

1,299,614 

071 

6,503  00 

3,784  04 

50 

721  82 

11  22 

49,388  86 

671,663 

073 

3,758  86 

3  408  03 

51 

1  136  73 

10  89 

65,375  41 

920,417 

071 

4,470  28 

3,015  20 

52 

i  oo^  oq 

37  19 

12  90 

89,169  39 

924,541 

096 

5  383  99 

5  042  02 

53 

1  178  59 

39  89 

52  13 

59,589  43 

882,091 

067 

3,869  52 

2,556  84 

54 

i  ^04  on 

1  32 

95,826  82 

1,294,329 

074 

7,854  14 

6  706  06 

55 

9  9  ^0  1 

30  34 

6  61 

123,604  73 

1,811,015 

068 

9,761  46 

0 132  3^ 

0|iO^  Ou 

56 

9  875  ^0 

i,OI  u  OW 

204  30 

18  27 

161,556  66 

2,604,263 

062 

9,934  87 

9  011  40 

57 

1  109  13 

44  35 

49  28 

81,494  84 

787,212 

103 

6  433  78 

307  ".0 

58 

761  10 

54  01 

16  73 

59,805  47 

858,904 

069 

3  884  40 

2  OQ',  78 

59 

1  467  19 

1  50 

38  28 

106,127  75 

1,448,589 

073 

6,995  16 

6,977  75 

60 

1  809  03 

24  07 

22  75 

96,166  21 

1,278,132 

075 

7  032  35 

^  047  fifi 

61 

1  031  61 

6  12 

90  240  15 

1,248  996 

072 

8 009  70 

^ 080  90 

62 

1,131  64 

6  62 

9  74 

72,812  67 

943,166 

077 

5,165  27 

4,370  54 

63 

1  880  45 

49  58 

94  9^4  ^0 

1  333  97r> 

071 

0  108  40 

U,iuO  TV' 

5  415  01 

64 

1  482  10 

131  36 

110  113  41 

1  411  459 

078 

l  9  ^28  1 2 

8  ^9  73 

65 

1  773  85 

13  11 

106  239  88 

1  510  494 

070 

i  7  126  18 

4  7Q3  ri*» 

T  j  1  I/O     t  ><  ' 

66 

1  281  39 

27  08 

41  18 

79  308  80 

1  092  402 

072 

r»  Q0"}  70 

O,  OUO     f  \j 

67 

358  62 

2  629  91 

2  9,306 

2  067 

60  57 

77  75 

68 

1,527  66 

16  72 

111,547  74 

1,485,949 

075 

8,535  75 

5,538  96 

ov 

i  on  oo 

Z  .)() 

7  70 

1  145  193 

078 

0,0  It'  1o 

A  1Q7  An 
1,101  t\) 

70 

2,138  48 

4  32 

127,234  56 

1,881,659 

067 

8,322  31 

5,791  15 

71 

716  63 

5  68 

60,526  32 

800,373 

083 

6,113  78 

3,716  94 

72 

1,177  49 

0  68 

57,539  34 

863,118 

066 

3,346  64 

3,533  44 

73 

$90,830  04 

$989  63 

$926  58 

$5,991,266  86 

82,358,400 

$0  072 

$438,884  90 

$333,076  62 

•  Including  salary  of  matron. 

s Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils,  in  January,  1924. 

•  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKIf 

FUND  CHARGES. 


E  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS= 
RATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


26 


Electric 
Power. 


27 


Gas. 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

$9,049 

76 

$421,200  35 

$18,312 

34 

$36,717 

35 

$730 

93 

320 

19 

10,516  98 

444 

38 

796 

48 

3 

87 

38 

535 

97 

14,106  44 

386 

60 

787 

69 

42 

43 

39 

204 

99 

11,549  57 

426 

31 

1,559 

88 

9 

49 

40 

28G 

19 

10,889  29 

450 

00 

953 

65 

30 

14 

41 

198 

38 

10,344  76 

450 

00 

785 

97 

6 

67 

42 

379 

73 

17,814  62 

900 

00 

1,520 

29 

14 

97 

43 

584 

06 

22,659  03 

900 

00 

1,422 

27 

17 

23 

44 

134 

20 

5,166  56 

322 

80 

550 

66 

6 

77 

45 

227 

76 

9,267  12 

444 

37 

857 

84 

37 

95 

46 

148 

23 

7,818  69 

296 

25 

790 

27 

9 

42 

47 

233 

62 

9,980  93 

463 

75 

792 

00 

7 

38 

48 

343 

59 

11,020  50 

443 

25 

095 

90 

17 

05 

49 

187 

26 

7,837  90 

336 

95 

532 

10 

5 

27 

50 

404 

73 

8,957  00 

337 

58 

1,058 

16 

9 

14 

51 

180 

61 

11,828  45 

600 

00 

1,588 

47 

35 

58 

52 

102 

77 

6,902  59 

450 

00 

916 

01 

9 

91 

53 

383 

70 

15,571  86 

455 

69 

1,578 

83 

2 

84 

54 

348 

97 

17,012  63 

804 

75 

1,480 

99 

10 

99 

55 

397 

07 

21,309  55 

895 

50 

1,561 

61 

73 

61 

56 

246 

47 

12,612  28 

407 

51 

734 

12 

8 

53 

57 

99 

33 

7,035  53 

445 

50 

637 

94 

1 

10 

58 

293 

91 

15,248  63 

500 

66 

847 

02 

7 

27 

59 

551 

24 

13,530  71 

450 

00 

790 

28 

7 

59 

60 

213 

11 

14,446  79 

450 

00 

1,584 

00 

10 

83 

61 

185 

64 

1  A  fkOQ   A  1 

290 

25 

758 

41 

45 

30 

Mil 

243 

12,226  43 

500 

66 

847 

01 

5 

63 

494 

27 

19,772  33 

673 

90 

1,594 

15 

10 

50 

64 

273 

78 

14,653  45 

583 

30 

1,693 

57 

25 

67 

65 

482 

64 

12,211  56 

450 

00 

786 

81 

12 

76 

66 

244 

68 

387  56 

67 

303 

26 

16,229  59 

804 

50 

1,717  67 

82 

32 

68 

283 

63 

10,888  49 

486 

37 

1,905  84 

11 

16 

69 

376 

38 

15,934  32 

1,143  75 

1,562  66 

14 

07 

70 

153 

96 

10,313  48 

541 

25 

802  44 

53 

52 

71 

131 

48 

7,279  92 

450 

00 

790  27 

5 

82 

72 

$19,227  03 

$844,549  30 

$36,304 

17 

$73,998  61 

$1,383  83 

73 

$2,291  64 
110  61 
77  23 
56  00 


163  79 
102  10 
41  73 


87  14 
8  97 
89  54 
44  34 
29  88 
23  98 
18  41 


125  58 
237  32 
196  87 
47  37 
24  20 
49  37 
166  76 


8  93 

9  00 
58  99 

273  54 
48  99 
4  56 
31  58 
258  64 
450  19 
63  82 


$5,201  07 


$3,283  31 
122  85 

66  89 
139  20 

83  48 

39  41 
174  23 
112  53 

28  08 
112  86 

35  20 
87  72 
81  57 
66  50 

233  41 
92  39 
96  87 
75  79 
99  56 
70  69 

162  70 

70  18 
72  94 

149  71 
223  23 

36  50 
46  43 

71  01 
170  04 

32  71 


245  73 
18  23 
58  74 
84  14 
4  67 


$6,549  50 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION, 

FUND  CHARGES. 


REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMIf 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIR 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 


Direct 
Income. 


38 


Net 
Total. 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


$2,092  11 


119  88 


$57,852 
1,244 
1,216 
1,995 
1,433 
1,242 
2,435 
2,339 

880 
1,340 
1,095 
1,203 
1,156 

874 
1,404 
2,224 
1,375 
2,037 
2,296 
2,530 
1,150 
1,084 
1,354 
1,247 
2,044 
1,099 
1,353 
2,398 
2,302 
1,249 


2,604  49 
2,403  37 
2,720  48 
1,397  21 
1,246  09 


$2,270  75 


30  00 


133  75 


27  50 


1,560  00 


1,150  50 


7  50 


$3,471,099  36 
72,682  57 
123,754  01 
93,231  91 
85,322  22 
67,491  63 
154,486  45 
177,556  66 
43,870  19 
85,158  95 
64,484  34 
91,859  24 
105,366  99 
58,101  08 
75,737  29 
103,221  89 
67,867  94 
114,996  04 
142,914  09 
185,396  93 
96,407  78 
67,925  54 
122,731  33 
110,944  79 
106,731  77 
83,936  04 
108,534  41 
132,284  17 
123,195  87 
92,709  93 
1,017  47 
130,389  32 
102,634  84 
145,889  36 
78,237  01 
66,065  35 


73    $2,21199    $113,898  60    $5,180  00     $6,954,894  76    $2,671  02    $0,952,223  74* 


$1,304  20 
20  21 
7  90 
33  90 

7  45 
03  46 
49  97 

207  09 
12  29 
4  85 

15  58 
144  22 

25  47 
44  34 

16  71 

46  54 

8  40 
51  46 
10  83 
48  21 
79  37 

2  35 
23  49 
41  51 
54  09 
22  42 
38  81 
44  75 
134  51 

47  45 


3  85 
7  30 

43  34 

4  70 


$3,470,395  16* 
72,662  36* 
123,746  11* 
93,198  01* 
85,314  77* 
07,428  17* 
154,436  48* 
177,349  57* 
43,857  90* 
85,154  10* 
64,468  76* 
91,715  02* 
105,341  52* 
58,056  74* 
75,720  58* 
103,175  35* 
67,859  54* 
114,944  58* 
142,903  26* 
185,348  72* 
96,328  41* 
67,923  19* 
122,707  84* 
110,903  28* 
106,677  68* 
83,913  62* 
108,495  60* 
132,239  42* 
123,061  36* 
92,722  48* 
1,017  47* 
130,389  32* 
102,630  99* 
145,882  06* 
78,193  67* 
66,000  65* 


49,872 

907 
1,875 
1,433 
1,203 

675 
2,238 
2;655 

629 
1,182 

822 
1,011 
1,674 

801 
1,136 
1,158 
1,061 
1,544 
2,362 
3,136 

950 
1,0£3 
1,733 
1,490 
1,494 
1,138 
1,635 
1,734 
1,844 
1,322 

*43 
1,864 
1,397 
2,489 

999 
1,150 


719      $69  72* 


2  Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils  in  January,  1924. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SIN 

FUND  CHARGES. 


fBLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.  —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINI- 
STRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
1  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

45,936 

OA  £ 

41  101  09°. 
TOT  74  8 

38 

9Qi  nn* 

!J>o4  UU^ 

$0  092* 

38 

1   A  1  "7 
1,04  / 

/  o  lo^ 

1   A  QA  774 
l,4o4, 1  t-i 

083* 

39 

40 

1,310 

71  14* 

1  1  TA  0  4  8 

079* 

40 

41 

1,123 

T£  OT* 

i  nnn  4  c'i 

085* 

41 

At 

A1  4 
Ol4 

coo  AlC 

126* 

42 

A  1 

46 

2,067 

T4  TO* 

1  8AO  1  QO 

082* 

43 

A  A 

44 

O   4  Q1 

T1    /I  G* 

9  9QQ  *?Q  1 

-,-1)0,00  1 

079* 

44 

45 

588 

7<  en* 

/ 4  oy* 

Olo,041 

084* 

45 

A  A. 

40 

1,098 

/  /  oo* 

331,01:0 

086* 

46 

A1 

4/ 

7C4 
<54 

c  -  en* 
So  oU* 

1  OOI  T^A 

052* 

47 

A  Q 

4o 

938 

QT  TT* 

y/  / 

OAO  Q7Q 

1 0A* 

48 

Aft 
4V 

1,487 

70  84* 

1  900  RH 

i  ,2yy,oi4 

nsi  * 

40 

50 

TOT 

78  77* 

AT1  AAO. 

f>CA* 

QA 

«>V 

e  i 
91 

1,020 

74    O  \  * 

/  4  ^4* 

QOO  417 

y^u,4i  / 

51 

9m 

1,057 

97  61* 

OO/I   £4  1 

yz4,o4i 

1  1  1  * 
111^ 

ox 

OTO 

AO   C  1  * 

t>y  oiv 

ceo  noi 

ei 

e  a 
54 

1,411 

81  46* 

i  ocia  ooo 

i,^y4,o/y 

ncc* 

^4 

55 

2,096 

68  18* 

1  d  i  ni ^ 
l,oll,U10 

OTC* 

55 

50 

2,927 

63  32* 

o  An^  oao 

071  * 
U  / 1^ 

JJU 

5/ 

OT1 
»71 

110  60* 

TCT  O  1  O 

1  99* 

CO 

50 

973 

69  81* 

858,904 

OTO* 

u  /y^ 

BH 

5o 

en 

5y 

1  ail 
l,olo 

76  07* 

1   A  A O  COO 

l,44o,Ooy 

no  i  * 

59 

ou 

1,361 

81  49* 

1   070  1  OO 

ncA* 

01 

1,402 

76  09* 

1  o  i o  nnA 

i,24o,yyo 

085* 

01 

62 

1,056 

79  46* 

y43,lbo 

088* 

04 

0a 

1,504 

72  14* 

■f   OOO  OTK 

1,666,2.  (  o 

081* 

OA 

04 

1,586 

CO   o  o* 

06  60* 

1,411,459 

093* 

A/I 
04 

05 

i  AOT 

l,oy  / 

72  52* 

1    cln  A  OA 

1,01U,4J4 

081* 

Oo 

AA\ 

00 

1,213 

76  44* 

i  nno  4  ao 

i,uyz,4U2 

084* 

00 

07 

2  42 

2  OA  OOsfc 

*  24  23* 

9  n  onA 

2  109* 

0/ 

/ 

68 

1,683 

77  47* 

1,485,949 

087* 

68 

69 

1,275 

80  49* 

1,145,193 

089* 

69 

70 

2,162 

67  48* 

1,881,659 

077* 

70 

71 

913 

85  64* 

800,373 

097* 

71 

72 

996 

66  33* 

863,118 

076* 

72 

73 

90,475 

$76  84* 

82,358,400 

$0  084* 

73 

2  Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils  in  January,  1924. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  II) 


■oilWilfllil 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 
DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


-Si 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 
AFTERNOON  LIP=READING  CLASS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


Hi 


SKIM 


I 


1111111 

HHHBHH 

IIKI 


TABLE  NO.  4C.-COST  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Transpor- 
tation. 

School. 

I 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Office 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

3 

Text- 
Books. 

4 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

5  " 
Postage. 

6 

Printing. 

7 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

8 

Total 
for 

Instruction. 

9 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

12 

Fuel. 

13 

Electric 
Light. 

14 

Electric 
Power. 

15 

Gas. 

16 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

17 
Total 

for 
Operation 

of 
Plant. 

18 

Car 
Tickets. 

19 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Ineome.t 

21 

Net 
Total.* 

22 

Number 
or  Pupil 
Hours. 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$17,334  OB 

$48  49 

$280  80 

$21  CO 

$15  53 

$229  42 

$17,935  90 

132,240 

SO  135 

$1,519  30 

$279  77 

$33  8G 

$4  72 

$4  58 

$14  78 

$1,857  01 

$19,792  91 

$9,4 

18  49t 

$10,294  42* 

132,240 

$0  077* 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.* 
[Foil  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1J 


1 

Instruments. 

2 

Repairing 
Musical 
Instruments. 

3 

Music 

4 

Incidentals. 

5 

Total.* 

$200  00 

$95  25 

$252  68 

$7  00 

$554  93* 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS.* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries 
ot 

Teachers. 

y 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

3 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

4 

Inci- 
dentals. 

5 

Total 
for 
Instruction. 

6 

Njamher 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

7 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

8 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

9 

Total. 

10 

Direct 

11 

Net 
Total.* 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 

13 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. ..... 

$1,064  00 

$141  99 

$1,205  99 

1G.872 

$0  071 

$250  50 

$1,462  49 

$1,462  49* 

16,872 

$0  086* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Ex 

-ENSE8  OF  1 

NSTRTJCTION. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries 
of 

Teachers. 

(al  .< 

Telephone. 

3 

Text  and 
Supplementary 
Books. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

s 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

6 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

7 

Total 
for 

Instruction. 

8 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

9 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

10 

Light, 
Heat  and 
Custodian's 
Services. 

Total. 

12 

Direct 
Income. 

13 

Net 
Total.* 

14 

Number 
of  Pupil 

15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

$3,191  27 

$32  33 

$31  82 

$83  91 

$3  00 

$7  95 

$3,350  28 

26,063 

$0  128 

$314  04 

$3,664  92 

$4  95 

$3,659  97* 

26,063 

$0  140 

Tra 

ning  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

AFTERNOON  LIP-READING  CLASS.  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 

Operation  of 

Plant. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

10 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Total.* 

$198  00 

$198  00 

$134  52 

$109  23 

$4  00 

$7  16 

$10  10 

$327  58 

$592  59 

$790  59* 

Afternoon  Lip-Reading  Class. 

|-  Includes  half  the  net  oost  of  maintenance  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922  ($9,498.49). 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOL. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  S. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND 
GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expense 

of  Plant. 

Promotion 

op  Health 

School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

6 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

7 

Commercial 
Equipment. 

8 

Laboratory 
Supplies. 

9 

10 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 

II 

Incidentals. 

12 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

13 

oMPup" 

14  15 

Cost  per 

Pupil          Salary  of 
Hour  of  Custodian. 
Instruction 

16 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

17 

Salaries. 

18 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 

19 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

20 
Total. 

21 

Direct 
Income. 

22 

Net 
Total.* 

23 

Number 
Sessions. 

24 

Attend- 

25 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 

26 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

27 

CPutp?|!r 
Hour.* 

Summer  Review  High  

$312  00 

$7  42 

$7,200  00 

$10  G8 

$242  04 

$0  50 

$7,832  04 

108,900 

$0  071  J    $252  94 

$33  00 

$33  00 

$8,118  58 

$8,118  58 

40 

681 

$11  92* 

108,960 

$0  074* 

Summer  Review  High. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 

o™PlIn°N 

PR05IOTION  C 

F  Heaith 

Schools. 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Schools. 

Salaries  of 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Postage. 

fclepli 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 

Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
Hours! 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

^School8' 
Nurses. 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 

s  °f 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Average 

Number 
qfPupil 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Equipment. 

Attend- 

Hour.* 

$234  00 

$3  40 

$1 

20 

$1,044  00 

$92  30 

$1,374  90 

31,320 

$0  043 

$199  12 

$27  50 

$27  50 

$1,001  52 

$1,601  52* 

201 

$G  14* 

31,320 

$0  051* 

1 

0  043 

101  88 

27  50 

27  50 

2 
3 

S 

7 

234  00 
234  00 

1,116  00 

83  87 

1,433  87 

33,120 

1,623  25 

1,623  25* 

40 

276 

33,120 

0  049* 

Charlcstown .... 

City  

2 

City  

3,018  00 

77  35 

3,329  35 

90,360 

0  036 

181  80 

27  50 

27  50 

3,538  65 

3,538  65* 

40 

753 

4  70* 

90,300 
79,080 

0  039* 

3 

234  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

2,547  00 

143  71 

2,927  71 

79,080 

0  036 

187  64 

33  00 

33  00 

3,148  35 

3,148  35* 

40 

004 

4  74* 

0  039* 

234  00 
234  00 

2,385  00 
1,677  00 
912  00 

97  78 

2,710  78 

70,080 

0  038 

190  00 

27  50 

27  50 

2,934  88 

2,934  88* 

40 

584 
471 

5  03* 

70,080 
50,520 

0  041* 

East  Boston .... 
Hugh  O'Brien.. . 
Hyde  Park 

5 

2  90 

05 

88  05 

2,003  00 

50,520 

0  035 

169  80 

33  00 

33  00 

2,205  80 

2,205  80* 

40 

4  88* 

0  039* 

6 

234  00 

1  60 

91  57 

1,239  57 
3,562  26 

27,240 
S9.2S0 

0  015 

142  94 

33  00 

33  00 

1,415  51 

1,415  51* 

40 

0  24* 

27,240 
89,280 

0  051* 

7 

9 

234  00 

1 

3,042  00 

0  039 

188  CO 

33  00 

33  00 

3,783  86 

3,783  86* 

40 

5  09* 

0  012* 

8 

234  00 

936  00 

57  28 

1,227  28 

29,640 

0  041 

110  30 

27  50 

27  50 

1,401  14 

1,401  14* 

40 

247 

29,040 

0  047* 

Shurtleff  

9 

234  00 

3  60 

2,154  00 

$1  17 

71  83 

2,466  15 

66,600 

0  037 

221  24 

27  50 

27  50 

2,714  89 

2,714  89* 

40 

4  89* 

00,600 

0  040* 

West  End  

10 

$2,340  00 

$14  82 

SO 

85 

$18,831  00 

$1  17 

$1,087  03 

$22,280  87 

573,840 

$0  038 

$1,789  98 

$297  00 

$297  00 

$24,307  85 

$24,307  85* 

400 

4,782 

$5  l'O* 

573,840 

$0  042* 

Totals  

VACATION  SCHOOL. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses 

of  Insthtj 

OF  PPealti l". 

School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

3 

Sewing 

4 

Printing. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Manual 
Training 

7 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

8 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

9 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Instruction. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

12 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 

Nurses. 

13 
Total. 

14 

Number 
Sessions. 

15 

Attend- 

16 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 

17 

Number 

Pupil 
Hours. 

18 

PupH 
Hour.* 

School. 

Michelangelo  Vacation  School  

$234  00 

$2,951  00 

$0  58 

$32  00 

$183  30 

$99  95 

$3,500  83 

S3, 200 

$0  041 

$198  20 

$2  10 

$3,701  13 

40 

710 

$5  21* 

85,200 

$0  043* 

Michelangelo  Vacation  School. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OP  BUILD1NQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUNDS  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO  6A  —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.]  


Brighton  Commercial  High  

Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High . 
Dorchester  Commercial  High. . . 
East  Boston  Commercial  High . 

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High . . . 

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High 
Totals  


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


$518  00 
532  00 
532  00 
532  00 
532  00 
532  00 
76  00 
532  00 
532  00 


$4,318  00 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


$228  00 
252  00 
240  00 
234  00 
237  00 
240  00 


225  00 
269  00 


$1,925  00 


Postage. 


$16  72 

11  00 
6  00 

14  16 

12  00 

15  50 

5  00 

6  00 
24  00 


$110  38 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


$2,112  50 
9,484  00 
2,850  00 
6,813  00 
3,050  00 
5,622  00 
1,435  00 
8,345  00 
4,802  00 


$44,513  50 


Text 
Books. 


$61  69 
223  14 
44  80 


56  11 
175  94 
24  93 
33  75 
21  00 


$641  36 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$41  89 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principles. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Sumner  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederick  W.  Lincoln. . . 

George  Putnam  

Hyde  Park  Elementary . 
Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  , 

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Washington  


Totals . 


$456  00 
168  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
288  00 
450  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 

455  00 
28S  00 

456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 
456  00 


$7,578  00 


136  00 
90  00 
150  00 
134  00 
96  00 
148  00 
152  00 
102  00 
142  00 
150  00 
96  00 
148  00 
134  00 
150  00 
152  00 
200  00 


Postage. 


$15  42 
3  50 
1  75 

1  54 
10  95 

6  00 

2  27 
20  14 

6  37 


2  08 
6  25 

1  00 
5  08 

2  32 
4  00 

19  79 
4  95 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


$3,923  00 
390  00 
2,100  00 
1,701  00 
4,284  00 
3,676  50 
1,923  00 
3,595  50 
5,476  00 
1,806  00 
2,628  00 
1,690  00 
1,974  50 
4,288  50 
1,785  00 
2,673  00 
5,778  00 
5,505  00 


$55,197  00 


Text 
Books. 


$37  50 

75  20 
103  60 

49  95 
151  50 

14  40 
120  53 

59  50 
110  66 


72  00 


25  20 
20  04 
13  50 
52  80 


$1,215  33 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


$51  60 


36  00 

37  50 


22  05 
10  50 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,   DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


|LE  NO.  6A.— COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
[HON,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


Printing. 


12 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


13 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


14 


Inci- 
dentals 


IS 


Adver- 
tising. 


16 


Total 
for 

Instruction. 


$5  00 


$53  32 
153  39 

88  34 
165  07 

94  55 
119  70 

37  47 

178  40 

179  58 


$4  88 
17  10 
12  13 
12  78 
42  11 
25  27 
9  05 
86  84 
24  70 


$24  96 
211  51 

63  96 
101  48 

50  05 
159  59 

21  23 
244  02 
141  15 


$6  00 
19  10 

12  70 

13  10 
13  90 


$0  00 


6  50 
12  10 

7  50 


$3,026  07 
10,947  13 
3,849  93 
7,885  59 
4,087  72 
6,895  00 
1,615  18 
9,663  17 
6,000  99 


$5  00 


$1,009  82 


$234  92 


$1,017  95 


$0  00 


$90  90 


$53,970  78 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


12 


Printing. 


13 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


14 


Inci- 
dentals 


15 


Adver- 
tising. 


16 


Total 
for 

Instruction. 


$30  63 


$12  35 


73  21 


6  54 
365  25 


145  92 


72  96 
72  96 
36  48 


38  09 
80  35 
2  97 


$62  69 
3  60 
45  44 
6  94 

58  69 
45  38 

23  93 
95  95 

135  59 
16  29 
34  24 

24  35 
18  35 

59  23 
51  46 
40  19 

103  69 
128  58 


$0  27 


1  00 
01 


$29  25 


14  75 

6  25 
9  00 

12  50 

7  20 
10  00 

6  50 
10  00 
17  00 

6  50 


8  22 

9  10 
11  50 

8  00 
4  50 


$4,791 
640 
2,920 
2,392 
5,211 
4,368 
2,863 
4,429 
6,398 
2,547 
3,446 
2,414 
2,476 
5,068 
2,402 
3,461 
6,928 
6,317 


$031  36 


$192  12 


$954  59 


$1  28      $170  27 


$69,141  10 


ELUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  6A. —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTR 
TION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOJI 

DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


18 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


19 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 


Light. 


22 


Power. 


23 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


15,594 
71,286 
25,582 
58,710 
28,342 
51,910 
9,006 
73,792 
52,070 


$0  194 
153 
150 
134 
144 
132 
179 
130 
115 


$508  31 
972  29 
581  26 
791  69 
601  70 
798  68 
479  60 
881  42 
707  30 


$184  12 
547  12 
273  32 
357  12 
365  00 
256  08 
117  04 
238  08 
395  00 


$194  40 
395  20 
152  00 
273  60 
136  80 
273  60 
76  00 
304  00 
212  80 


$57  00 
76  00 


76  00 


76  00 
57  00 
76  00 


386,292 


$0  139 


$6,322  25 


$2,732  88 


$2,018  40 


$418  00 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 


17 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


18 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


19 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 


Light. 


22 


Power. 


23 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


41,778 
3,078 
26,198 
18,228 
47,344 
40,754 
21,270 
44,400 
72,358 
20,510 
28,010 
19,226 
22,450 
46,434 
19,890 
32,290 
62,188 
72,390 


$0  114 
208 
111 
131 
110 
107 
134 
099 
088 
124 
123 
125 
110 
109 
123 
107 
1  1  1 
087 


$1,075  06 
414  51 
719  90 
632  99 
932  18 

1,184  15 
598  53 
743  18 
869  46 
795  62 
873  90 
184  11 
765  60 
958  04 
431  64 
678  71 

1,108  69 
930  32 


$451  04 
70  64 
184  12 
308  88 
411  00 
432  20 
215  36 
363  00 
361  16 
202  88 
218  12 
76  00 
292  00 
332  92 
242  16 
242  92 
629  24 
525  44 


$288  80 
39  20 
155  00 
91  20 
480  40 
279  00 
144  00 
261  40 
334  40 
273  00 
364  80 
121  60 
134  40 
299  20 
273  60 
197  60 
401  00 
380  55 


$57  00 
70  00 


19  00 


S5  (Hi 


7(1  00 


19  038,868 


80  108 


$13,957  58    S5.559  08 


$4,526  95 


$313  00 


EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS    OP    IUJII  DINO,   1)1  VUl  CIA  HON,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST 

FUND  CHARGES. 


BLE  NO.  6A. —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  Or  ADMIN  IS  I  RA- 
I  TION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
I  DEDUCTED.* 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

S3 ,969  90 

$190  00 

$3,779  90* 

76 

103 

$36  70* 

15,594 

$0  242* 

12,937  74 

427  00 

12,510  74* 

76 

469 

26  68* 

71,286 

175* 

2 

4,856  51 

213  00 

4,643  51* 

76 

168 

27  64* 

25,582 

181* 

3 

9,384  00 

744  00 

8,640  00* 

76 

386 

22  38* 

58,710 

147* 

4 

5,191  22 

227  00 

4,964  22* 

76 

186 

26  69* 

28,342 

175* 

5 

8,299  36 

373  00 

7,926  36* 

76 

342 

23  18* 

51,910 

152* 

6 

2,344  82 

138  00 

2,206  82* 

76 

59 

37  40* 

9,006 

245* 

7 

11,162  67 

817  00 

10,345  67* 

76 

485 

21  33* 

73,792 

140* 

8 

7,316  09 

366  00 

6,950  09* 

76 

344 

20  20* 

52,070 

133* 

9 

$65,462  31 

$3,495  00 

$61,967  31* 

684 

2,542 

$24  38* 

386,292 

$0  160* 

10 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

[For  Total  and 

Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$6,606  27 

$213  00 

$6,393  27* 

76 

275 

$23  25* 

41,778 

$0  153* 

1 

1,164  65 

38  00 

1,126  65* 

28 

55 

20  48* 

3,078 

366* 

2 

3,980  01 

77  50 

3,902  51* 

76 

172 

22  69* 

26,198 

148* 

3 

3,425  96 

108  50 

3,317  46* 

76 

120 

27  65* 

18,228 

181* 

4 

7,097  83 

175  50 

6,922  33* 

76 

311 

22  26* 

47,344 

146* 

5 

6,340  77 

147  00 

6,193  77* 

76 

268 

23  11* 

40,754 

151* 

6 

3,821  03 

3,821  03* 
5,677  66* 

48 
76 

222 
293 

17  21* 
19  38* 

21,270 
44,460 

179* 
127* 

7 

5,796  66 

119  00 

8 

7,963  99 

299  00 

7,664  99* 

76 

476 

16  10* 

72,358 

105* 

9 

3,819  66 

101  50 

3,718  16* 

76 

135 

27  54* 

20,510 

181* 

10 

4,903  59 

138  00 

4,765  59* 

76 

184 

25  90* 

28,010 

170* 

2,815  34 

60  50 

2,754  84* 

76 

126 

21  86* 

19,226 

143* 

12 

3,668  01 

3,668  01* 
6,527  33* 

48 
76 

234 
305 

15  68* 
21  40* 

22,450 
46,434 

163* 
140* 

13 

6,743  83 

216  50 

14 

3,410  13 

86  00 

3,324  13* 

76 

131 

25  38* 

19,890 

167* 

15 

4,581  08 

117  00 

4,464  08* 

76 

212 

21  06* 

32,296 

138* 

16 

9,129  12 

163  50 

8,965  62* 

76 

409 

21  92* 

62,188 

144* 

17 

8,229  79 

203  00 

8,026  79*  [ 

76 

476 

16  86* 

72,390 

110* 

18 

$93,497  72 

$2,263  50 

$91,234  22* 

1,264 

4,404 

$20  72* 

638,862 

$0  142* 

19 

ELUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


■-   :  : 
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TABLE  NO.  6B. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


IK 

mm 


mm 


I  mm 


1  in  m  I  ■ 


MM 


KB 


TABLE  NO.  6B.— COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 


[Fon  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


fju-.tn- 
Suj'plif  . 


Total 
Operation 


Bigelow  

Dearborn  

Franklin  

Phillip!  Brooks 
Roger  Wolcott. 
Theodore  I.yma 

Totals  


00  00 
00  00 


S2i;7  (in 
204  00 
210  00 
•1S8  00 
342  00 


$357  00 

204  00 
300  00 
578  00 
432  00 
204  00 
300  00 


S107  31 

100  50 

101  10 


27  00 
12  00 


$51S  10 
412  35 


412  OS 
718  35 


412  35* 
452  10* 
701  75* 
571  05* 
300  75* 
412  OS* 


$720  00     $2,37S  00 


$136  35  $147 


079  79       $4,177  79 


67S      »0  184* 


Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Phillips  Brnoki 
Roger  Wolcott 
Theodore  Lym 
Washington.  .  . 


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Boston  Trade  School,: 


I  Total 
for 

Instruction. 


91  l    mi67\ i 


$0  247  J 


Total 

Operation 
of 
Plant. 


C|°upn\r 

Attend- 


Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 


I 


TABLE  NO.  7. 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  7.— COST  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPER)  5ION,  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers 


Brighton  

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

English  High  

Michelangelo  

Normal  

Roxbury  

Sarah  Greenwood .  . 

South  Boston  

William  Blackstone. 


Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders,  Etc. 


Services  of 
Lecturers. 


Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 


Motio 
Pictur 
Ma  chin 
Repaii 
Film 
Rental,] 


Printing 

and 
Adver- 
tising. 


$243 
2,390 
3,741 
3,374 
852 
3,041 
1,936 
4,255 
3,040 
2,479 
1,998 


Totals   $27,353  50 


40  00 
40  00 


308  00 
433  00 


509  50 
58  20 
460  25 
479  50 
426  50 
235  00 


$135  00      $3,357  9E 


$4  70        $124  05 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Custodians 


Cr.$13  27 


$35  00    C)'.$ll  37 


$243  S7 
724  84 

1.05S  50 
600  37 
589  87 
667  55 
915  97 

1,641  70 
658  15 
535  95 
464  60 


$56  25 
208  00 
276  40 
144  00 
319  50 
175  25 
704  15 
333  00 

50  00 
103  50 

50  00 


$6  00      $8,101  37   $2,420  05    $2,410  17 


Light. 


$34  71 
232  78 
380  19 
147  8S 
103  26 
246  95 
342  00 
439  46 
57  55 
151  75 
273  64 


$9G6 
3,555 
5,849 
4,699 
1,865 
4,702 
3,997 
7,199 
4,325 
3,701 
3,073 


Direct 
Income. 


$166  25 
393  96 
684  50 
96  46 
330  00 
373  55 
969  77 
757  14 
173  45 
291  56 
152  38 


$13,930  42   $4,3S9  02      $39,547  40* 


Net 
Total. 


$800  08* 
3,161  66* 
5,164  59* 
4,603  29* 
1,535  13* 
4,328  80* 
3,028  05* 
6.441  97* 
4,152  38* 
3,410  09* 
2,921  36* 


Number 
of 

Sessions. 


Average 
Attend- 


369 
445 
564 
731 
239 
385 
306 
556 
485 
523 
638 


17 

Per 

Capita 

Cost 
Average 
Attend- 

ance.* 


$2  17* 

7  10* 
9  16* 
6  30* 
6  42* 

11  24* 
9  89* 
11  59* 

8  56* 
6  52* 
4  58* 


School  Centers. 


Brighton  

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

English  High  

Michelangelo  

Normal  

Roxbury  

Sarah  Greenwood 

South  Boston  

William  Blackstone. . 


$7  54* 


Totals   12 


USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS, 

ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

Salary  of 
Associate 
Manager. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 
Doormen, 
Etc. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Inci- 
dentals. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

8 

Fuel. 

9 

Light. 

10 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

12 

Net 
Total.* 

13 

Total 
Attend- 
ance. 

14 

Per 
Capita 
Cost.* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$755  50 

$188  50 

$46  21 

$15  58 

$7  75 

$66  30 

$3,520  47 

$123  02 

$1,046  76 

$5,770  09 

$3,008  16 

$2,701  93+ 

117,429 

$0  023* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


si 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A.—  COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics, 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


8 

Total. 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham 

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Elihu  Greenwood 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Henry  Grew  

John  D.  Philbrick. .  . 
John  J.  Williams. . .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker. .  . . 

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooke  

Prescott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Theodore  Lyman .  .  . 

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips .  .  . 

William  Blackstone . 

William  E.  Russell . 

William  Eustis  


$292  92 

SI 12  50 

S15  03 

$0  73 

271  12 

114  00 

15  03 

19  2S 

322  77 

73  71 

15  03 

,   6  73 

254  42 

103  50 

15  03 

12  24 

260  07 

122  70 

15  03 

0  73 

212  75 

81  92 

15  03 

6  73 

345  72 

136  50 

15  03 

0  73 

280  00 

73  50 

508  03 

0  73 

273  22 

126  42 

15  03 

6  73 

285  22 

118  30 

15  03 

6  73 

251  77 

114  00 

15  03 

11  23 

2G5  42 

120  00 

15  03 

6  73 

279  17 

139  08 

15  03 

6  73 

193  25 

84  42 

15  03 

32  87 

260  02 

110  62 

15  03 

6  73 

2G4  52 

120  74 

15  03 

0  73 

203  71 

124  08 

15  03 

6  73 

208  05 

73  50 

15  03 

35  63 

23  53 

4  50 

15  03 

6  73 

254  41 

121  48 

15  03 

0  73 

297  50 

120  00 

15  03 

15  3S 

294  96 

132  10 

15  03 

19  05 

281  77 

129  00 

15  03 

12  25 

391  33 

103  80 

15  03 

6  73 

208  87 

115  50 

15  03 

20  13 

414  82 

108  00 

50S  03 

6  73 

242  95 

81  75 

508  03 

0  73 

352  77 

118  80 

15  03 

0  73 

109  09 

40  50 

15  03 

6  73 

244  32 

109  50 

15  03 

28  23 

271  57 

119  80 

15  03 

23  68 

202  71 

7S  54 

15  03 

6  73 

202  38 

59  82 

15  03 

0  73 

284  48 

126  00 

15  03 

0  73 

474  74 

148  50 

15  03 

6  73 

266  28 

129  00 

15  03 

18  80 

284  23 

111  00 

15  03 

6  73 

252  23 

109  50 

15  03 

28  10 

252  58 

114  00 

15  03 

6  73 

$10,577  70 

$4,203  18 

$2,005  17 

$457  85 

?9  03 
9  00 
34  99 
15  S9 
17  10 

17  30 

18  51 
4  31 
9  55 

25  11 
13  22 
7  73 
10  09 

7  09 

8  20 
31  52 

9  02 

10  37 
0  35 

4  25 

5  38 

11  09 
10  34 
20  S5 
18  01 
60  15 


26  64 
21  68 
17  72 

7  10 
14  05 
23  78 

7  00 

1  85 
21  98 

9  23 
13  78 

0  00 


$0  25 
25 
25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  65 
25 
25 
25 
4  55 
25 
25 
25 
25 
93 
25 
25 
25 
25 


70 

1  40 
25 

1  95 
25 
25 

0  35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
55 

4  70 


$438 
434 
403 
419 
430 
349 
533 
880 
412 
402 
409 
427 
470 
336 
407 
449 
430 
363 
63 
407 
455 
484 
407 
009 
449 

1,162 
839 
533 
265 
425 
446 
328 
375 
439 
647 
473 
441 
426 
404 


00,750 
43,395 
17,275 
34,824 
34,865 
41,553 
36,858 
13,450 
32,224 
29,335 
20,440 
40,345 
29,373 
23,115 
20,551 
27,025 
27,537 
01,275 
975 
22,411 
31,155 
46,273 
37,058 
54,571 
40,255 
22,265 
22,450 
40,612 
109,500 
22,300 
47,405 
13,500 
34,501 
48,233 
81,933 
07,830 
72,077 
53,700 
32,285 


$0  007* 
010* 
020* 
012* 
012* 
008* 
014* 
065* 
013* 
015* 
015* 
010* 
016* 
014* 
019* 
016* 
015* 
005* 
005* 
018* 
014* 
010* 
012* 
011* 
011* 
052* 
037* 
013* 
002* 
019* 
009* 
024* 
010* 
009* 
007* 
000* 
000* 
007* 
012* 


$18,3 


1,501,230        $0  012* 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham.  .  . 

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 
Elihu  Greenwood 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman.  .  .  . 

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Henry  Grew  

John  D.  Philbrick.  .  . 
John  J.  Williams.  .  .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker.  .  .  . 

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott. .   

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Theodore  Lyman. .  .  . 

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone.  . 
William  E.  Russell... 
William  Eustis  


Totals . 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B.— COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 


Athletics 
and  Games 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights. .  .  . 
Christopher  Gibson  Park . 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons. . . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Henry  Grew  Field ...  . 

James  F.  Healey  

J.  J.  and  J.  M.  Sullivan  . 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

J.  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr .  .  .  . 

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  Moore  


Carried  forward . 


$48S  82 

$6  30 

662  61 

668  07 

890  09 

133  31 

755  59 

6  00 

97  31 

108  56 

362  71 

56  81 

374  66 

479  45 

3  00 

753  78 

802  56 

15  00 

232  30 

415  80 

7  50 

663  72 

24  00 

419  99 

616  52 

151  30 

512  72 

691  84 

597  32 

17  82 

50  05 

434  67 

56  25 

656  97 

10  50 

641  73 

2  30 

505  38 

651  28 

12  12 

59  06 

$13,934 


$15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 


86  74 
6  74 
6  74 

43  01 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
0  74 
6  74 
6  74 

20  57 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 


$27 
51 
83 
70 
52 
34 
27 
31 
94 
9 
47 
43 
45 
145 
136 
17 
47 
9 
67 
46 
41 
31 
72 
17 
38 
15 
72 
59 
36 
11 


$5  80 

2  90 
7  90 

22  35 
9  00 

3  80 


10  00 

0  95 


8  75 
8  00 


7  35 
10  84 


6  75 
11  05 
17  85 
8  75 
4  05 


::.;!;■()  <m 


$1,488  07 


$0  26 
26 
26 
26 

1  01 

7  26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

1  71 
26 
26 
32  01 
26 

6  06 
26 

1  88 
26 
26 
26 

26 
86 
26 


$550  68* 
739  15* 
781  95* 

1,040  88* 
217  93* 
828  97* 
146  95* 
161  63* 
478  85* 

88  08* 
454  65* 
554  89* 
821  50* 
990  78* 
391  04* 
470  47* 
763  50* 
460  35* 
745  95* 
219  66* 
589  88* 
755  72* 
715  45* 

89  74* 
558  29* 
715  99* 
770  02* 
595  98* 
726  54* 

92  13* 


31,782 
42,168 
55,128 
120,099 
11,570 
107,715 

8,768 

6,626 
30,739 

2,510 
44,308 
44,963 
35,636 
83,957 
23,958 
32,220 
80,821 
160,569 
66,388 

9,925 
45,812 
112,316 
87,870 

6  050 
41,048 
85,630 
109,223 
55,257 
84,096 

1,320 


$0  017* 
017* 
014* 
00S* 
018* 
007* 
016* 
024* 
015* 
035* 
010* 
012* 
023* 
011* 
016* 
014* 
009* 
002* 
011* 
022* 
012* 
006* 
008* 
014* 
013* 
008* 
007* 
010* 
008* 
069* 


Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  Park . 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field 

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  .  . 

Frederick  D.  Emmons .  .  . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Henry  Grew  Field  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  J.  and  J.  M.  Sullivan .  . 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

J.  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  Moore  


$0  010* 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


I  TABLE 


Brought  fo 
Lester  J.  Rote 
Vladison  Park 
Matthew  J. 
Metropolitan. 
Mission  Hill . . 
North  End  Pa 
Orchard  Park 
Orient  Height: 

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Si 
Prendergast  C 
Prince  Street. 

Ripley  

Rogers  Park . . 
Ronan  Park . . 
Saratoga  Stre< 
Savin  Hill.... 
Stanley  Ringe 
Tyler  Street.. 
Vincent  Cutil) 
Washington  F 
West  Third  Si 
William  Amer 
William  E.  Cf 
I  William  Eusti 
*  William  Fram 
3  William  H.  G; 
Bi  William  J.  Ba 
5  World  War  M 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


Totals. 


TABLE  NO   8B,  Continued. —  COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


51 

$2 

S3 

34 

35 

16 

37 

.58 

7,9 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


Brought  forward  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Prince  Street  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Saratoga  Street  

Savin  Hill  

Stanley  Ringer  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street   

William  Amerena  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  

William  Francis  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


$13,934  98 
882  50 
664  73 
703  15 
52  31 
818  73 
97  31 
535  48 
56  81 
45  56 
522  23 
67  62 
284  00 
570  18 
565  63 
589  43 
505  93 
92  81 
453  08 
627  73 
1,295  05 
671  83 
611  30 
470  96 
716  88 
631  03 
530  43 
440  63 
626  63 
516  36 


Totals   $28,581  30 


8  10 
10  62 


111  30 
13  72 


24  64 
7  50 
6  00 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


$450  90 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  04 
15  04 
15  04 
15  04 
15  04 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 
15  03 


82 


$252  30 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  74 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 
6  73 


$447  63 


32  54 
22  48 
62  65 
66  61 
24  12 
28  69 
68  83 
12  50 
39  79 
27  11 
21  88 
78  19 
101  98 
52  55 
50  20 
21  80 
57  38 
87  77 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


$1,488  07 

$173  79 

125  08 

16  70 

19  94 

8  00 

19  78 

16  00 

11  03 

60  5S 

12  79 

47  88 

21  76 

1  90 

22  61 

16  26 

61  30 

5  90 

13  60 
16  60 
15  35 


12  31 
3  90 
14  02 
11  15 
22  95 
3  80 
9  90 
11  90 

6  75 

1  90 

7  70 

2  85 


$56  77 
26 
26 
26 
26 

1  31 
26 
26 
26 
26 

9  51 
26 
25 

1  00 
25 

1  50 
25 
25 
32  00 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

3  90 
25 
25 
25 
25 

4  89 


$16,517  60* 
1,046  31* 
819  90* 
765  04* 

85  37* 
926  70* 
167  22* 
693  52* 
101  45* 

83  85* 
628  21* 

89  65* 
352  16* 
641  79* 
665  65* 
691  31* 
571  34* 
143  51* 
587  99* 
757  65* 
1,370  88* 
843  41* 
691  87* 
574  96* 
879  06* 
724  99* 
615  39* 
486  34* 
728  72* 
633  63* 


$116  47    $33,885  47*  3,402,921 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


1,635,447 

113,687 

$0  009* 

72,847 

011* 

101,630 

007* 

1,048 

081* 

90,770 

010* 

7,778 

021* 

66,062 

010* 

7,400 

013* 

1,950 

043* 

70,873 

008* 

20,844 
42,342 
79,010 
60,339 
58,405 
3,826 
56,064 
51,470 
276,864 
102,916 
76,031 
67,774 
61,362 
63,452 
48,360 
49,420 
76,024 
38,926 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


016* 
015* 
008* 
011* 
009* 
037* 
010* 
014* 
004* 
008* 
009* 
008* 
014* 
011* 
012* 
009* 
009* 
016* 


Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Prince  Street  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Saratoga  Street  

Savin  Hill  

Stanley  Ringer  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  Amerena  

William  E.  Carter.  .  

William  Eustis  

William  Francis  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park . 


Totals. 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 
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v 


"Go  where  he  will,  the  wise  man  is  at  home, 
His  hearth  the  earth,  —  his  hall,  the  azure  dome; 
Where  his  clear  spirit  leads  him,  there's  his  road, 
By  God's  own  light,  illumined  and  foreshown." 

—  Emerson. 
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"Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

—  Wm.  Wordsworth. 


Acquiring  Skill  in  Teaching.    James  R.  Grant.    222  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  guide  the  reading,  thinking,  and 
practice  of  prospective  teachers  and  teachers  in  service. 

Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Samuel  Train  Dutton  and  David  Samuel  Snedden.  601  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  treatments  of  American  school 
administration  yet  written. 

AH  the  Children  of  All  the  People.    William  Hawley  Smith.  346 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  eloquent  plea  for  the  right  of  every  individual  child  to  the 
kind  of  training  that  will  best  fit  him  for  the  needs  of  life. 

American  Citizen,  The.    Charles  F.  Dole.    368  pages.    D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

This  book  explains  in  a  simple  way  the  duties  and  underlying 
principles  of  citizenship. 

American  Idyll,  An.    The  life  of  Carleton  H.  Parker.  Cornelia 
Stratten.    190  pages.    The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
A  life,  big,  full,  potential. 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,  The.    455  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
Stimulating  to  energy,  originality,  and  resourcefulness. 

Americans  by  Adoption.    Joseph  Husband.    153  pages.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
Brief  biographies  of  great  citizens  born  in  foreign  lands. 

Apollo=Solomon  Reisach.    337  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
An  illustrated  manual  of  the  History  of  Art  throughout  the  ages. 
600  illustrations.  , 
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Art  Simplified.    Pedro  Lemos.    The  Davis  Press,  Worcester. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  of  art  for  those  who  have  had  no 
special  art  training. 

Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education.    Granville  Stanley  Hall. 
320  pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1921. 
Illuminating  as  to  the  contents  of  a  child's  mind  when  he  enters 
school. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie.    372  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
A  memorable  record  of  how  a  poor  boy  worked  his  way  to  the 
top,  a  friend  of  the  lowly  and  lofty. 

Backward  Children.    Arthur  Holmes.    241  pages.    The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 
A  discussion  of  type  cases  of  backward  children  with  remedial 
suggestions  for  school  and  home. 

Bases  of  Design,  The.    Walter  Crane.    G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
London. 

This  book  gives  the  various  influences  and  relations  of  design ; 
utility,  material,  climatic,  racial,  symbolic,  individual  and 
collective.    All  generously  illustrated. 

Book  of  Boston,  The.    Robert  Shackleton.    332  pages.    The  Penn 
Publishing  Company. 

Boy  and  His  Gang,  The.    Joseph  Adams  Puffer.    188  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Based  on  the  study  of  sixty-six  members  of  gangs  from  the  ages  of 
ten  or  twelve  to  sixteen. 

Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  A.    George  D.  Strayer. 
315  pages.   The  Macmillan  Company. 
Treats  concretely  of  the  problems  the  teacher  has  to  face  day  after 
day  in  the  class  room. 

Brightness  and  Dullness  in  Children.    Herbert  Woodrow.  322 
pages.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1919. 
Differentiates  the  chronological,  physiological,  anatomical  and 
mental  ages. 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Education  (Monograph).  Ellwood 
P.  Cubberly.   70  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals. 
Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.    Henry  C.  Sherman.  355 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
An  enlightening  work  by  the  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry  in 
Columbia  University. 
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Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum.    Junius  L.  Meriam.  485  pages. 
World  Book  Company.  1920. 
An  experimental  curriculum  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
actual  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  present. 

Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science.    George  W.  Jacoby.  372 
pages.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
A  treatise  on  child  training  based  on  correlated  principles  of  psy- 
chology, medicine  and  hygiene. 

Citizenship  in  School  and  Out.    Arthur  William  Dunn  and 
Hannah  Margaret  Harris.   140  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train  for  civic  consciousness 
and  civic  duty. 

Civic  Education.    David   Snedden.    329   pages.    World  Book 
Company. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  teachers  and  other  educators  who  are 
seriously  trying  to  find  and  develop  more  purposive  and  effectual 
objectives  and  means  of  civic  education. 

Civics  and  Health.    William  H.  Allen.   432  pages.    Ginn  and 
Company. 

Every  vital  topic  relating  to  the  common  health  is  here  discussed 
in  a  most  interesting  way. 

Classroom  Management.    Its  Principles  and  Technique.  William 

Chandler  Bagley.    322  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  standard  text-book  invaluable  to  any  teacher.  It  states  clearly 
methods  and  the  educational  theories  underlying  these  methods. 

Classroom  Organization  and  Control.    Jesse  B.  Sears.  300 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  simple,  practical  exposition  of  the  problem  of  school  manage- 
ment. 

Classroom  Teacher,  The.    George  D.  Strayer  and  Nicklaus  L. 
Engelhardt.    400  pages.    American  Book  Company. 
A  book  which  deals  with  "the  organization  and  administration  of 
public  education  as  well  as  the  technique  employed  by  the 
teacher  in  his  daily  work." 

Class  Teaching  and  Management.    William  Estabrook  Chancel- 
lor.   343  pages.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  principles  of  class  teaching  are  presented  in  respect  both  to 
instruction  and  to  discipline. 

Color  in  Everyday  Life.    Louis  Weinberg.    343  pages.  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company. 
To  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  and  enjoyment  in  all  uses  of  color 
in  everyday  life. 
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Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.    Jacques  M.  Red  way. 
416  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
All  the  material  of  this  well-known  text-book  has  been  thoroughly 
brought  up  to  date. 

Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision.    Charles  A.  Wagner. 
201  pages.    The  Bruce  Publishing  Company. 
A  common  sense  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  supervisor  and 
the  relation  of  supervision  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Conservation  of  the  Child,  The.    Arthur  Holmes.    342  pages. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
A  practical  description  of  the  observation  of  a  psychological  clinic, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  the  elimination  of  waste  in  education. 

Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning.    Estelle  Peel  Izor.  210 
pages.    The  Davis  Press,  Worcester. 
To  develop  appreciation  of  design  principles  as  applied  to  dress  and 
to  home  furnishing.    A  useful  book  for  teachers  of  domestic  arts. 

Craftsmanship  in  Teaching.    William  Chandler  Bagley.  247 

pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

A  collection  of  educational  addresses,  each  of  which  carries  a  valu- 
able message  to  every  teacher. 

Creative  Chemistry.    Edward  E.  Slosson.    300  pages.    The  Cen- 
tury Company. 
A  simple  treatment  of  the  subject  for  study  and  reference. 
Crowding  Memories.  Lillian  W.  Aldrich.  A  biography  of  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.    295  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  one  wants  to  read  at  a  single  sitting. 

Democracy  and  Education.    John  Dewey.    434  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
The  best  contribution  yet  made  by  America  to  the  subject  of 
education,  is  the  judgment  often  expressed  of  the  work. 

Development  of  the  Child,  The.    Nathan  Oppenheim.  296 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child, 
with  special  reference  to  heredity  and  environment. 

Directing   Study.    Harry   Lloyd   Miller.    377   pages.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
A  short  practical  plan  for  a  new  method  of  directing  study. 
Discipline  as  a  School  Problem.    Arthur  Cecil  Perry,  Jr.  273 

pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  book  treats  school  discipline  from  the  viewpoint  of  psychology 
of  class  control. 
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Discipline  of  the  School,  The.  Frances  M.  Morehouse.  350 
pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

The  first  chapters  deal  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  situation 
and  with  the  theory  of  discipline.  The  later  chapters  take  up 
the  concrete  problems  of  school  life  and  offer  suggestions  for 
their  solution. 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's    Education.    Anna  M.  Cooley. 
267  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Domestic  art  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Dynamic  Factors  in  Education.  Michael  V.  O'Shea.  320  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  author  expresses  the  view  that  motive  and  physical  factors  in 
teaching  should  receive  more  attention  than  is  generally  accorded 
them. 

Economy  in  Education.  Ruric  N.  Roark.  252  pages.  American 
Book  Company. 

A  new  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  administration  of  school 
systems. 

Education.    A  First  Book.    Edward  Lee  Thorndike.    301  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
An  introductory  study  of  education  for  beginners. 

Education  and  Industrial  Evolution.    Frank  T.  Carlton.  320 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  consideration  of  the  educational  problems  which  are  vitally 
connected  with  the  social  and  industrial  betterment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life.    Irving  E.  Miller.    353  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
Education  is  conceived  as  an  integral  phase  of  the  life  process,  and 
it  is  with  the  various  educational  problems  of  this  process  that 
the  book  is  concerned. 

Education   of   Henry   Adams,   The.    505   pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
An  autobiography. 

Educational  Administration.  George  Drayton  Strayer  and 
Edward  Lee  Thorndike.  391  pages.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1913. 

A  book  devoted  to  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  studies 
of  school  administration. 

Educational  Hygiene.  Louis  W.  Rapeer.  627  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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Educational  Measurements.    Daniel  Stark.    202  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Standard  scales  and  tests  and  how  to  use  them  in  connection  with 
elementary  and  high  school  subjects. 

Educational  Psychology.    Daniel  Stark.    473  pages.    The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  experimental  work  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  school  subjects. 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.    Walter  S.  Monroe, 
Clarence  DeVoss,  and  Frederick  J.  Kelly.    309  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  standardized  tests. 

Educative  Process,  The.    William  C.  Bagley.    358  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  systematic  view  of  the  task  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
schools.  It  deals  with  principles  rather  than  with  the  details 
of  device  and  method. 

Elementary  Industrial  Arts.    Leon  Loyal  Winslow.    335  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

To  provide  instruction  in  industries  for  boys  and  girls  of  upper 
grades.  To  combine  related  drawing  and  art  with  construction, 
and  all  three  with  industrial  subject  matter.  To  help  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  life  outside  of  school  and  of  most  of 
the  subjects  considered  in  school. 

Elementary  School  Curriculum,  The.    Frederick  Gordon  Bonser . 
466  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 

A  book  which  treats  of  the  organization  of  school  work  upon  a 
balanced  curriculum  suited  to  the  needs  of  child  life.  The 
project  method  is  treated  with  thoroughness. 

Emile.    Jean  J.  Rousseau   ( Worthington) .    157  pages.    D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

Contains  the  germ  of  all  that  is  useful  in  present  systems  of  educa- 
tion. 

English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem.    Sterling  A.  Leonard. 
202  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty  on  the  reorganization  of  English.  It  contains 
chapters  on  the  sources  of  composition  projects  in  child  activi- 
ties, the  social  group  as  an  agent  in  expressional  development, 
the  organization  of  ideas,  and  the  evolution  of  expressional 
standards. 
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Essentials  of  Good  Teaching.    Edwin  A.  Turner.    271  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

An  invaluable  guide  to  the  supervisor,  giving  sound  standards  by 
which  to  judge  teaching. 

Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature. 

Sterling  A.  Leonard.  460  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
This  book  considers  the  teaching  of  reading  and  literature  from  the 
third  grade  through  the  high  school,  and  aims  to  solve  every 
question  that  may  arise  in  the  complex  proposition  of  the  litera- 
ture course. 

Ethical  and  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools.    George  H.  Palmer. 
55  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  brief  and  practical  presentation  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  a 
difficult  phase  of  education. 

Ethics  for  Children.    Ella  Lyman  Cabot.    262  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Material  is  provided  in  this  book  for  the  teaching  of  ethics  during 
every  month  of  the  school  year  for  the  entire  grammar  school 
course. 

Every  Teacher's   Problems.    William  E.   Stark.    368  pages. 
American  Book  Company. 

A  book  of  rare  value  to  teachers  inasmuch  as  it  develops  principles 
through  the  study  of  concrete  situations. 

Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology.    Daniel  Stark.  204 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  guide  for  experimental  work  running  parallel  with  a  course  in 
educational  psychology. 

Feeble=Minded,  The.    Edward  Birchall  Sherlock.    327  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  guide  to  study  and  practice.    Complete  bibliography. 

Fifty  Years  a  Journalist.   Melville  E.  Stone.  371  pages.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  described  in  connection  with 
the  biography. 

Friendly    Arctic,    The.    Vilhaljalmur   Stefansson.    784  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.    Edwin  Asbury  Kirkpatrick. 
New  edition,  1917.    380  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  discussion  of  instincts  and  other  factors  in  human  develop- 
ment, with  practical  illustrations. 
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Fundamentals  of  Sociology.    Edwin  Asbury  Kirkpatrick.  288 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
In  no  other  available  work  can  the  busy  superintendent  and  teacher 
gain  access  so  readily  to  the  particular  aspects  of  sociology  of 
greatest  value  to  them. 

Geography,  Commercial  and  Industrial.  Jacques  Wardlaw 
Redway.  392  pages.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  is  a  regular  text  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  contains,  in  practical  form,  such  a 
world  of  information  as  to  this  country's  growth  and  develop- 
ment, politically,  industrially,  and  commercially,  that  every 
teacher  will  welcome  it  for  informational  reading. 

Great   Educators.    Edited   by   Nicholas   M.   Butler.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

1.  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities. 
Jules  Compayre.    306  pages. 

2.  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  Christian  Schools.    A.  F.  West.  191 
pages. 

3.  Aristotle   and   the   Ancient   Educational   Ideals.  Thomas 
Davidson.    247  pages. 

4.  Arnold,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  and  Their  Influence  on  Eng- 
lish Education.    Sir  Joshua  Fitch.    274  pages. 

5.  Comenius  and  Beginnings  of  Educational  Reform.    Will  S. 
Munro.    172  pages. 

6.  Froebel  and  Education  Through  Self-activity.    H.  C.  Bo  wen. 
196  pages. 

7.  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.    Charles  DeGarmo.    256  pages. 

8.  Loyola  and  the  Education  of  the  Jesuits.    Thomas  Hughes. 
295  pages. 

9.  Horace  Mann  and  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale.    310  pages. 

10.  Pestalozzi  and  the  Modern  Elementary  School.    M.  A. 
Pinloche.    302  pages. 

11.  Rousseau  and  Education  According  to  Nature.  Thomas 
Davidson.    244  pages. 

Growth  and  Education.    John  M.  Tyler.    294  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
A  discussion  of  the  need  and  means  of  providing  for  proper  physical 
as  well  as  mental  growth  in  education. 

Golden  Age  of  Authors  William  W.  Ellsworth.  305  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
"I  would  rather  be  a  writer  of  books  —  good  books — -that  add 
something  to  the  world's  knowledge  or  pleasure  —  than  to  be 
anything  else  that  I  can  think  of  —  even-  a  president  of  the 
United  States."  Author. 
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Government  of  the  United  States,  The.  National,  State  and 
Local.  William  Bennett  Munro.  660  pages.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1919. 
The  author  has  endeavored,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  a  single  volume 
would  permit,  not  only  to  explain  the  form  and  functions  of  the 
American  political  system,  but  to  indicate  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  various  institutions,  to  show  how  they  have  been 
developed  by  law  and  by  usage,  to  discuss  their  present-day 
workings,  merits  and  defects,  and  to  contrast  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  with  analogous  institutions  in 
other  lands. 

Governments   of   Europe,   The.    Revised   Edition.  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg.    775  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 
This  volume  takes  due  account  of  the  far-reaching  developments 
of  the  war  period. 

Health  Work  in  the  Schools.    Ernest  B.  Hoag  and  Lewis  M. 
Terman.    321  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Deals  in  an  authoritative  way  with  the  problems  involved  in  health 
supervision,  health  examination  and  hygiene  teaching. 

High  School  Administration.    Horace  A.  Hollister.    379  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
A  specialized  study  of  the  general  problems  of  the  High  School  as 
an  institution. 

High  School  and  Class  Management.    Horace  A.  Hollister. 
314  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
A  most  modern  treatment  of  high  school  management  and  teach- 
ing practice. 

History  of  Mathematics,  A.    Florian   Cajorri.    New  edition, 
1919.    514  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
This  new  edition  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  book,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  most  recent  researches  in  the  history  of 
mathematics  have  received  careful  consideration. 

History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education.    Samuel  C.  Parker. 
505  pages.    Ginn  and  Company. 
This  book  shows  the  changes  in  elementary  education  to  meet  the 
changes  in  social  education. 

Historical  Atlas.    "  Second  Revised  Edition."    William  R.  Shep- 
herd.   216  pages.    Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1921. 

History  of  Pedagogy.    Jules  Compayre\    626  pages.    D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company. 

Translated  by  W.'  H.  Payne.    A  comprehensive  account  of  all  the 
greater  movements  bearing  upon  education. 
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History  of  Western  Europe,  An  Introduction  to  the.  With 
Supplement.  James  Harvey  Robinson.  714  pages.  Ginn  and 
Company.  1918. 
Its  object  is  to  give  as  adequate  an  account  as  is  possible,  in  one 
volume,  of  the  chief  changes  in  western  Europe  since  the  Ger- 
man barbarians  overcame  the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  set  up  states  of  their  own. 

How  Children  Learn.    Frank  N.  Freeman.    322  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
A  study  in  applied  psychology. 
How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.    Rollo  W.  Brown,  260 
pages.    Harvard  University  Press. 
An  interesting  study  of  how  the  pupils  in  France  are  taught  to 
write  their  mother  tongue.    There  are  many  suggestions  for 
teachers  of  English. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives.    Jacob  Riis.    297  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
Studies  among  the  tenements  of  New  York. 
How  to  Learn  Easily.    George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.    227  pages. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
Practical  hints  on  economical  study  and  selections  from  various 
educators. 

How  to  Measure.    Guy  Mitchell  Wilson  and  Kremer  J.  Hoke. 
285  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 
An  explanation  of  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales. 
How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study.    Frank  Morton 
McMurry.    312  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  result  of  observation,  experiment  and  discussion  upon  how 
children  should  be  taught  to  study. 

How  to  Teach.    George  D.  Strayer  and  Naomi  Norsworthy. 
297  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  principles  of  psychology  simplified. 
How  to  Teach  the  English  Classics.    Charles  S.  Thomas.  132 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  little  book  comprises  suggestions  for  study,  questions,  com- 
ments, and  composition  assignments  on  seven  College  Entrance 
Requirements.    (The  book  does  not  contain  the  text  of  these 
works.) 

How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects.  Calvin  N.  Kendall 
and  George  A.  Mirick.  329  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  latest  approved  methods  of  presentation. 
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How  to  Teach  the  Special  Subjects.  Calvin  N.  Kendall  and 
George  A.  Mirick.    310  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind.  Harry  D.  Kitson.  253  pages.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

A  book  that  attempts  to  show  the  principles  of  economy  and 
directness  in  using  one's  mind. 

How  to  Think.  John  Dewey.  230  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company. 

A  conviction  that  the  unspoiled  attitude  of  childhood  is  very  near 
to  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind. 

Human  Behavior.  A  First  Book  in  Psychology  for  Teachers. 
Stephen  S.  Colvin  and  William  C.  Bagley.  336  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

An  elementary  psychology  for  teachers.    A  study  of  the  pupil's 
mind  as  revealed  in  the  class  room  and  in  everyday  life. 

Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence.  Henry  H. 
Goddard.  128  pages.  Princeton  University  Press.  1920. 
Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world  with  a  potentiality 
for  mental  development  that  will  carry  him  just  so  far,  and 
nothing  can  to  any  extent  affect  the  mental  level  to  which  he 
will  finally  attain. 

Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  The.    Lewis  M.  Terman.  417 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  relation  of  the  school  to  the  hygienic  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child  is  presented  in  the  light  of  recent  medical  and 
psychological  research. 

Ideal  Teacher,  The.    (Monograph.)    George    H.    Palmer.  32 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  book  filled  with  inspiration  and  solace  for  both  the  inexperienced 
and  the  experienced  teacher. 

Individual  Delinquent,  The.    William  Healy.    830  pages.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  1918. 
A  case  study  of  delinquency. 

Individuality.    Edward  Lee  Thorndike.    56  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
A  discussion  of  the  differences  in  human  nature  and  the  causes  of 
them. 

Individual  in  the  Making,  The.    Edwin  Asbury  Kirkpa trick. 
o07  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  genetic  study  which  treats  of  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind  as  a  unit  through  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
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Industrial  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools.    Percival  R. 
Cole.    64  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  monograph  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  school  curriculum  to 
enhance  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 

Intelligence  of  School  Children,  The.    Lewis  M.  Terman.  317 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  study  of  the  individual  differences  in  intelligence  existing  in 
school  children. 

Intelligence  Testing.    Rudolf  Pintner.    398  pages.    Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 

This  book  tells  what  is  meant  by  intelligence  testing,  what  means 
are  empk^ed,  and  what  results  have  been  achieved  by  the 
testing  movement. 

In   One  Man's  Life.    Albert  B.  Paine.    347  pages.  Harper 
Brothers. 

Chapters  from  the  personal  and  business  career  of  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  the  man  who  helped  to  develop  the  telephone. 

Interest  and  Effort  in  Education.    (Monograph.)    John  Dewey. 
96  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  correct  point  of  view,  attitude  of  mind,  and  method  of  work 
which  are  essential  to  good  teaching. 

Intensive  Studies  in  American   Literature.    Alma  Blount, 
352  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  text-book  for  teachers  in  English.    It  is  an  effort  to  teach  litera- 
ture through  a  direct  appreciation  of  literary  masterpieces. 

Introduction  to  the  English  Classics.    William  Peterfield  Trent, 
Charles  Lane  Hanson  and  William  Tenney  Brewster.    298  pages. 
Ginn  and  Company. 
A  very  convenient  and  helpful  book,  particularly  for  young 
teachers  of  English  literature. 

Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching.    Stephen  S.  Colvin. 
451  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Specific  examples  in  actual  class  room  practice.    A  selected 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  a  valuable  appendix. 

Junior  High  School,  The.    Thomas  H.  Briggs.    350  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  careful  study  of  the  problems  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Junior  High  School,  The.    Leonard  V.  Koos.    179  pages.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe. 
A  splendid,  simple  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  upper  grades  upon  the  junior  high  school 
basis. 
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Junior  High  School  Idea,  The.  Joseph  R.  Van  Denburg.  377 
pages.    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

This  book  portrays  the  type  of  work  which  is  being  worked  out 
in  actual  daily  practice  in  the  Speyer  Experimental  Junior  High 
School  in  New  York  City. 

Junior=Senior  High  School  Administration.  Charles  Hughes 
Johnson.    399  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  administration. 

Junior  Wage  Earners.    Anna  Y.  Read.    171  pages.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
A  book  giving  verified  data  on  vocational  guidance  and  placement. 

Kindergarten  in  American  Education,  The.  Nina  C.  Yande- 
walker.    274  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  this 
country. 

Laggards  in  Our  Schools.  Leonard  Porter  Ayres.  236  pages. 
Charities  Publication  Committee. 

An  interpretation  of  statistical  data  gathered  in  investigations  of 
elimination  and  retardation. 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades.  Alice  W.  Cooley.  88  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  book  discusses  the  principles  of  language  teaching;  the  use 
of  literature  as  a  basis  of  language  teaching,  and  contains 
practical  suggestions  in  the  use  of  literature  for  language  train- 
ing. 

Learning  Process,  The.  Stephen  S.  Colvin.  336  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Treats  of  the  various  processes  entering  into  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  193  pages. 
Translated  and  abridged  by  Eva  Channing.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company. 

A  picture  of  Swiss  peasant  life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  story 
and  a  pedagogical  treatise. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Bucklen  Bishop.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  charming  series  of  letters  written  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  his 
children. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  The.  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 
1922.  Volume  I.,  436  pages;  Volume  II.,  437  pages.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    George  Herbert  Palmer.  345 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  fascinating  biography  of  a  noble  woman. 

Life  of  Christ.  Giovanni  Papini.  408  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  this  book  will  become  a  world  classic. 
Life  of  Clara  Barton.    Percy  H.  Epler.    433  pages.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
A  thrilling  and  fascinating  biography. 

Life  of  George  Westinghouse.    Henry  G.  Prout.    330  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
"  George  Westinghouse  is  in  character  and  achievement  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time." 

Life  of  Queen  Victoria.    Giles  Lytton  Strachey.   434  pages. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 
One  of  the  surpassingly  beautiful  prose  achievements  of  our  time. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay,  The.  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
Volume  L,  456  pages;  Volume  II.,  409  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Personal  biography;  not  a  political  history. 

Lincoln,  The  Greatest  Man  of  the  19th  Century.  Charles  R. 
Brown.    77  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Literature  and  Life  in  School.  J.  Rose  Colby.  229  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  five  chapters  of  the  book  discuss  the  true  function  of  litera- 
ture —  literature  and  the  first  four  years  of  school  life,  litera- 
ture and  the  second  four  years  of  school  life,  method  of  handling 
literature  in  school,  and  literature  and  life  in  the  elementary 
years. 

Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolution.    Alice  S.  Black- 
well.    337  pages.    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky. 

Management  of  a  City  School,  The.    Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.  434 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1908. 
Standard  work  on  school  management,  discussing  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  and  his  relation  to  superin- 
tendent, teachers,  and  the  public. 
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Manual  of  Universal  History.  Karl  Ploetz.  From  the  Dawn  of 
Civilization  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Great  War  of  1914.  Trans- 
lated and  enlarged  by  William  H.  Tillinghast.  (With  additions 
covering  recent  events  to  November  11,  1918.)  658  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915. 

The  handjr  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  elaborate  index  are 
intended  to  adapt  it  for  private  use,  and  to  facilitate  rapid 
acquisition  of  information  concerning  historical  matters. 

Meaning  of  Infancy,  The.  John  Fiske.  42  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

This  monograph  supplants  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man  in 
pointing  out  the  biological  importance  of  infancy  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  the  individual  to  a  complex  life. 

Measurement  of  Intelligence,  The.  Lewis  M.  Terman.  362 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Intelligence  scale. 

Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching.  Walter  S.  Monroe.  297 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  book  explains  to  the  teacher  how  to  make  wise  use  of  the 
results  obtained  from  standardized  .tests. 

Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  Race.  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 
477  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.    1915  —  new  edition. 

An  exposition  of  the  recapitulation  theory  that  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  reproduced  in  that  of  the  race. 

Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood,  The.    William  A.  White.  190 

pages.    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  psychology  of  childhood  that  analyzes  the 
mental  life  of  the  child  and  shows  parents  how  it  may  best  be 
cultivated. 

Mentally  Defective  Children.    Binet-Simon.    180  pages.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company. 
Authorized  translation  by  W.  B.  Drummond. 

Method  of  the  Recitation,  The.    Charles  A.  McMurray  and 
Frank  M.  McMurray.    339  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Skillful  teaching  by  means  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods. 

Methods  and  Standard  for  Local  School  Surveys.    Don  C. 

Bliss.   264  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
A  book  of  general  and  specific  directions  and  suggestions  for  the 
application  of  approved  standards  to  school  systems. 
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Methods  in  English.  Israel  E.  Goldwasser.  309  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

Practical  Methods  for  Elementary  and  Grammar  grades.  Excel- 
lent for  models  and  devices  in  methods. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Samuel  C.  Parker. 
529  pages.    Ginn  and  Co. 

Real  problems  of  the  high  school  faced  and  solutions  given, 
valuable  bibliographical  notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Mind  in  the  Making.  Edgar  James  Swift.  329  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

All  children  are  exceptional.  A  protest  against  the  submergence 
of  the  individual  in  the  group. 

Modern  Elementary  School  Practice.  George  E.  Freeland. 
406  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1919. 

A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  education  which  will  bring  the  best 
results  to  th(  pupils,  in  return  for  their  work,  in  terms  of  academic 
attainment,  health,  and  social  efficiency. 

Modern  Europe.    Charles  Downer  Hazen.    855  pages.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  1920. 
The  book  covers  approximately  three  centuries  of  European 
history  and  comes  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1919. 

Modern  Ideas  and  Methods  for  School  Teachers  and  Students 
in  Training.  John  Eades.  191  pages.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Modern  ideas  and  methods  from  an  English  Head  Master's  point 
of  view. 

Modern    Industry.    Florence   Kelley.    139    pages.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company. 
States  the  relation  of  Modern  Industry  to  the  family,  health, 
education  and  morality. 

Motivation  of  School  Work,  The.    Henry  B.  Wilson  and  Guy  M. 
Wilson.    265  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  compendium  of  practical  plans  for  motivated  work  compiled 
during  more  than  twenty  years  of  actual  school  experience. 

My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt.    Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 
365  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Intimate  reminiscences  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

My  Class  in  Composition.    Julien  Bezard.    268  pages.  Harvard 
University  Press. 
A  helpful  and  inspiring  book  to  teachers  of  English. 
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My  Garden  of  Memories.    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    443  pages. 
Appendix.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  book  that  will  be  cherished  by  every  reader  for  its  charm. 

Nature  Study.    Frederick  Leopold  Holtz.   510  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  students.    The  book  contains  an 
excellent  reference  list. 

New  History,  The.    Essays  illustrating  the  Modern  Historical 
Outlook.    James  Harvey  Robinson.    266  pages.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
A  series  of  essays  illustrating,  each  in  its  particular  way,  the 
conception  of  the  new  history  developed  in  the  first  essay. 

New  Immigration,  The.     Peter  Roberts.    359  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  • 
States  the  problems  confronting  the  peoples  migrating  from  south- 
eastern Europe  to  our  land. 

Newsboy  Service.    Anna  Reed.    158  pages.    World  Book  Com- 
pany. 

A  scientific  study  of  newsboy  employment  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  in  Seattle. 

New  World  of  Science,  The.    Robert  M.  Yerkes.   322  pages. 
Educational  Century  Company. 
An  absorbing  survey  of  progress  in  science  stimulated  by  the  World 
War,  by  a  group  of  experts. 

Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education,  The.    Arnold  L.  Gesell 
and  Beatrice  C.  Gesell.    342  pages.    Ginn  and  Company. 
A  nontechnical  study  of  the  child  that  stresses  the  difference 
between  normality  and  average  ability. 

Observation  of  Teaching,  The.    Charles  Robert  Maxwell.  115 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  study  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  value  of  class  room  observa- 
tion. 

On   Drawing  and   Painting.    Denman  W.  Ross.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
A  description  of  different  modes  in  drawing  and  painting  for  those 
who  have  had  some  previous  art  instruction.    A  valuable 
treatise  for  drawing  teachers. 

Our  City  Schools;  Their  Direction  and  Management.  William 

Estabrook  Chancellor.    354  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
This  book  deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of 
schools  in  the  largest  cities  in  our  country. 
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Our  Living  Language.    Howard  R.  Driggs.    296  pages.  The 
University  Publishing  Company. 
The  author  offers  in  this  book  definite,  helpful  and  inspirational 
suggestions  for  better  language  returns  and  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  class  room. 

Our  Public  Schools.    Oscar  T.  Corson.    302  pages.  American 
Book  Company. 

Stresses  the  need  for  sympathetic,  cultured,  well  balanced  teachers 
and  is  replete  with  anecdotes  from  life  to  prove  this  assertion. 

Our  Schools,  Their  Administration  and  Supervision.  William 
Estabrook  Chancellor.    452  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
The  book  is  drawn  upon  broad  lines  and  is  meant  to  promote 
teaching  as  a  profession.    It  is  designed  for  all  persons  —  super- 
visors, principals,  teachers  and  parents. 

Outline  of  Psychology,  The.    William  McDougall.    456  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
As  compared  with  James's  great  work,  this  book  is  simplified  by 
consistent  adhesion  to  a  single  point  of  view, —  that  of  purposive 
psychology. 

Outlines  of  Child  Study.    Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg.    236  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1922. 
This  book  indicates  the  need  of  substituting  purpose  for  impulse. 

Outlines  of  Child  Study.    William  A.  McKeever.    181  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  series  of  programs  for  child-study  clubs.  • 

Outlines  of  School  Administration.    Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.  465 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  general  treatment  of  School  Administration  in  various  parts  of 
this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Philosophy  of  Education,  The.    Herman  Harrell  House.  295 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Education  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  biology,  physiology, 
psychology,  and  philosophy. 

Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  The.    Josiah  Royce.    398  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Companj^. 
Loyalty  in  its  inmost  spirit  is  the  least  of  all  the  virtues,  the  central 
duty  amongst  all  duties. 

Philosophy  of  School  Management.    Arnold  Tompkins.  280 
pages.    Ginn  and  Company. 
Details  of  school  management  and  supervision  in  all  grades  of 
school  work  from  Kindergarten  to  University. 
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Play  in  Education.    Joseph  Lee.    500  pages.    The  Macmillan 
Company.  1915. 
A  most  interesting  interpretation  of  the  serious  play  of  children 
from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  psychology. 

Posture  of  School  Children,  The.    Jessie  H.  Bancroft.  399 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1913. 
An  application  of  pedagogical  principles  to  the  training  of  children 
in  correct  posture. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic.    John  H.  Walsh.    399  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
This  volume  is  a  most  valuable  guide  for  the  teacher  of  Arithmetic 
in  elementary  grades.    It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  all  of  which 
can  be  read  with  profit. 

Practical  Problems  of  the  School.    Harmon  E.  Waits.  274 
pages.    Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
A  practical  discussion  of  educational  principles  in  very  concrete 
form,  and  a  most  helpful  volume  to  any  teacher. 

Principal  and  His  School,  The.    Elwood  P.  Cubberly.    565  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  book  deals  with  the  problems  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  single  school,  and  the  supervision  of  instruction  — 
an  interesting,  readable  volume. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Education.    William  H. 
Dooley.    257  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  writer  has  had  wide  personal  experience  with  the  problems. 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography.    Frederick  L. 
Holtz.    371  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  standard  authority  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 
Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education.    Herbert  H. 

Foster.    367  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    Alexander  Inglis.  741 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  complete  anaylsis  of  the  various  aspects  in  secondary  education. 
The  pupils,  the  institutions,  the  means  and  materials  of  sec- 
ondary education,  the  program  of  structure. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    Paul  Monroe.    790  pages 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
This  book   presents  the   practical  and  mature   judgment  of 
specialists  in  the  different  fields  of  secondary  education. 
Principles  of  Scientific  Management.    Fred  W.  Taylor.  144 
pages.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
Refers  especially  to  engineering  and  to  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments. 
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Problems  in  Modern  Education.    William  S.  Sutton.    257  pages. 
Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
Addresses  and  essays. 

Problems  of  Americanization,  The.    Peter  Roberts.    246  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  book  enumerates  the  racial,  social,  and  political  prejudices  of 
different  peoples  which  operate  against  a  ready  acceptance 
s    of  a  different  language  and  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

Problems  of  Conduct.    Durant  Drake.    449  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
Modern  and  practical.    Seeks  to  answer  real  questions  asked  by 
live  men  and  actually  requiring  answers. 

Problems  of  Educational   Readjustment.    David  Snedden. 
262  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  series  of  ten  papers  on  present-day  problems  in  education. 
The  papers  deal  chiefly  with  the  education  of  young  persons 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year. 

Problems  of  the  Elementary  School.    Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 
224  pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Problems  of  Vocational  Education,  The.    (Monograph).  David 
Snedden.    85  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
An  authoritative  discussion  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  the  closer  adaptation  of  public  schools  to  the  actual  needs 
of  youth. 

Progressive  Education.  George  A.  Mirick.  324  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
The  author  does  not  present  a  new  system  of  education  but  rather 
a  present-day  interpretation  of  a  very  old  one,  to  show  how,  in 
the  light  of  the  contributions  of  the  very  modern  sciences,  a 
teacher  may  use  nature's  way  in  the  school  room. 

Project  Method  in  Teaching,  The.    John  A.  Stevenson.  305 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1921. 
A  survey  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  project  method. 

Project  Work  in  Education.    James  Leroy  Stockton.    167  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  book  points  out  the  great  possibilities  of  " project"  teaching 
in  our  new  interpretation  of  education. 

Promised   Land,   The.    Mary  An  tin.    364   pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
Autobiography  of  a  Jewish  child  in  Russia  and  later  in  Boston  and 
vicinity. 
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Public  Education  in  the  United  States.    Ellwood  P.  Cubberly. 

517  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  book  deals  with  the  larger  problems  of  present-day  education. 

Public  School  Administration.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly.  479 
pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  book  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  school 
systems.  It  also  treats  of  the  important  phases  of  the  admin- 
istrative work  required  by  the  schools,  and  Cites  experience  in 
criticism  of  administrative  systems. 

Psychology  for  Normal  Schools.    Lawrence  A.  Averill.  362 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  practical  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  psychology. 

Psychology  for  Teachers.     C.  Lloyd  Morgan.     307  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  edition.    A  readable  simply  written  book  which  aims  to 
prove  how  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  psychology  may 
help  the  teacher  in  her  dealings  with  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches,  The.    Frank  N.  Free- 
man.   275  pages.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  practical  guide  for  reading,  writing,  geography  and  history. 

Psychology  of  Special  Abilities  and  Disabilities.    Augusta  F. 
Bronner.    269  pages.    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
Consideration  of  the  individual  is  advocated  in  this  book,  with 
illustrative  cases,  of  the  practical  aspects  of  special  abilities  and 
disabilities. 

Psychology  of  Childhood,  The.  Naomi  Norsworthy  and  Mary  T. 
Whitley.  362  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918. 
A  recent  and  scholarly  descriptive  treatment  of  child  psychology 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  analytic  psychology  and  its  relation 
to  physiology.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text  in  Normal 
schools. 

Psychology  of  the  Day's  Work.    Edgar  J.  Swift.    338  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  study  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  daily  life. 
Psychology  of  Thinking,  The.    Irving  E.  Miller.    303  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  working  of  the  mind,  with  problems  in  the  concrete  life  of 
the  individual. 

Quarter  Century  of  Public  School  Development,  A.  William 

H.  Maxwell.    429  pages.    American  Book  Company. 
The  growth  of  the  notable  educational  reforms  throughout  our 

country. 
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Quest  of  the  Best.    William  D.  Hyde.    267  pages.    Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co. 

Insight  into  ethics  for  parents,  teachers  and  leaders  of  boys. 

Radio  for  Everybody.    Austin  C.  Lescarboura.   352  pages. 
Scientific  American  Publishing  Company. 

The  A  B  C  of  Radio  —  A  book  that  will  enable  the  busy  teacher 
to  answer  some  modern  questions. 

Recreation  for  Teachers.    Henry  S.  Curtis.   288  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

An  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  best  organ- 
ize her  leisure  so  as  to  receive  a  maximum  of  health  and  of  joy 
in  life. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.    361  pages.   American  Book 
Company  r 

Complete  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  secondary  education. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.    235  pages.  American 
Book  Company. 

Complete  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  elementary  education. 

School  as  a  Social  Institution,  The.    Charles  L.  Bobbins.  454 
pages.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 
A  presentation  of  the  most  vital  present-day  conception  of  what  the 
school  has  been,  is,  and  is  becoming. 

School  Discipline.    William  Chandler  Bagley.    259  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
A  thorough  presentation  of  the  matter  of  discipline  in  all  its  phases. 
A  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  for  all  teachers. 

School  Efficiency.    Henry  Eastman  Bennet.    374  pages.  Ginn 
and  Company. 

A  complete  but  simple  treatment  of  the  principal  phases  of  school 
management. 

School  Hygiene.    Edward  R.  Shaw.    260  pages.    The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A  practical  discussion  of  school  sanitation  and  hygiene,  setting  forth 
the  conditions  which  should  surround  pupils  at  school. 

School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Child.    William  G. 
Holmes.    211  pages.    The  Davis  Press. 
An  argument  for  school  organization  flexible  enough  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  every  child,  particularly  the  normal  child. 
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Schooling  of  the  Immigrant,  The.    Frank  V.  Thompson.  385 
pages.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Discussion  by  specialists  of  the  methods  of  the  agencies  actually  at 
work  in  the  field. 

Schools  of  Tomorrow.    John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewey.  316 
pages.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
An  interesting  and  readable  book  on  the  new  methods  of  instruction. 
Science  of  Common  Things,  The.    Samuel  F.  Tower  and  Joseph 
R.  Lunt.    293  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
The  Project-Problem  Method  in  Science.    This  book  is  more  than 
a  text  book  because  of  its  helpfulness  in  presentation  through  self- 
activity. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life,  The.    Edgar  F.  VanBuskirk.  391 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Treats  all  phases  of  everyday  life  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  It 
gives  references,  outlines,  and  detailed  and  reliable  helps  for 
teachers. 

Selection  of  Textbooks,  The.    Charles  Robert  Maxwell.  134 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Basic  principles  in  the  selection  of  school  text  books. 
Shorter  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  A.  Arthur 
Lyon  Cross.    942  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 
Although  the  attention  given  to  modern  and  contemporary  his- 
tory is  particularly  adequate,  the  perspective  of  the  book  as  a 
general  account  of  the  whole  history  of  England,  has  been  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind. 

Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries.    Lyman  Abbot.    361  pages. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
Leaders  of  their  generations  have  usually  some  one  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  them  from  their  contemporaries. 

Social  Development  and  Education.    Michael  Vincent  O'Shea. 
561  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  many  problems  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  deal  in  training 
children  for  social  efficiency  are  here  fully  treated. 

Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  A.    Hamlin  Garland.    467  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company .  1917. 
It  is  unique,  and  is  of  great  literary  and  historical  value.    It  is 
full  of  action  and  character,  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  on 
the  middle  border  forty  years  ago. 
Soul  of  an  Immigrant.    An  autobiography.    Constantine  Panun- 
zio.    329  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  best  documents  on  Americanization  which 
could  be  offered  to  America. 
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Sources  of  Interest  in  High  School  English.    Edward  Jones. 
144  pages.   American  Book  Company. 
A  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  reading  done  in  New  York 
State  by  students  of  the  eighth  grade  in  grammar  schools  and 
in  the  first  three  years  of  high  schools. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.  Charles  A.  McMurray.  232 
pages.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
This  volume  makes  plain  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools  the 
purpose  of  teaching  Arithmetic;  outlines  fully  a  course  of  study 
based  upon  this  controlling  idea,  and  discusses  and  illustrates 
the  method  of  handling  some  of  the  chief  topics. 

Spending  the  Family  Income.    A.  Agnes  Donham.    241  pages. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
Discussion  of  budget  making  for  the  household,  the  child,  the 
student  and  others. 

Standards  in  Education.    Arthur  H.  Chamberlain.    256  pages. 
American  Book  Company. 
This  book  treats  of  modern  elementary  education,  analyzing  its 
defects  and  suggesting  many  interesting  improvements. 

Status  of  the  Teacher,  The.    (Monograph.)    Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 
78  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  little  book  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  school,  to  the  pupils,  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

Story  of  American   Painting,  The.    Charles  Henry  Caffin. 
398  pages.    F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Historical  survey  of  American  Painting  for  those  who  have  had 
no  special  art  training. 

Story=telling  in  Home  and  School:  A  Study  in  Educational 
Aesthetics.  E.  N.  Partridge  and  G.  E.  Partridge.  323  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  suggestive  account  of  the  actual  work  of  the  story-teller  in  the 
home,  the  playground,  the  settlement  house,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  entertainment  hall,  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  educational  and  psychological  principles  upon  which  a 
story-teller's  success  depends. 

Straight  America.    Frances  Alice  Kellor.    193  pages.    The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Does  the  native  American  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for 
national  service? 

Supervised   Study.    Alfred  Lawrence  Hall-Quest.    433  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1916. 
A  complete  treatment  of  the  matter  of  supervised  study  in  the 
high  school  and  its  possible  application  to  the  elementary  school. 
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Supervised  Study  in  American  History.  Mabel  E.  Simpson. 
278  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918. 
Part  one  —  general  principles;  part  two  —  illustrative  lessons. 
In  this  volume  Miss  Simpson  describes  in  minute  detail  one 
of  the  variations  in  supervised  study  as  devised  largely  by 
herself  and  employed  for  a  considerable  time. 

Supervised  Study  in  English.    Laura  McGregor.    220  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
This  book  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  method  for  the  treatment  of 
the  English  lesson  in  junior  high  schools  where  the  lengthened 
period  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  minutes  prevails. 

Supervision  of  Instruction,  The.    Herbert  Wilbur  Nutt.  277 
pages.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
An  analytical  discussion  of  the  principle  underlying  class  room 
supervision,  and  the  devices  and  technique  to  be  employed. 

Supervision  and  the  Improvement  of  Teaching.    William  H. 

Burton.    510  pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Discusses  comprehensively  and  concretely  the  problems  and  pro- 
cedure of  supervision. 

Talks  on  Teaching  Literature.  Arlo  Bates.  247  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
The  author  discusses  among  other  things  the  uses  of  literature, 
literary  workmanship,  literary  biography,  criticism,  voluntary 
reading,  and  method  for  the  study  of  prose,  the  novel,  and 
poetry.    One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Macbeth. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology;  and  to  Students  on  some 
of  Life's  Ideals.  William  James.  301  pages.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 

A  work  familiar  to  most  teachers.  It  consists  of  fifteen  chapters 
on  psychology  in  its  relation  to  teaching,  and  also  three  talks 
to  students. 

Teacher,  The.    Francis  Bail  Pearson.    142  pages.    Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 

A  book,  practical  and  inspirational,  for  the  person  who  regards 
teaching  as  his  life  work. 

Teacher  and  Old  Age,  The.    (Monograph.)    Charles  H.  Prosser. 
140  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
An  extensive  presentation  of  the  principles  and  laws  pertaining  to 
teachers'  retirement  systems. 

Teacher  and  the  School,  The.  Chauncey  P.  Colegrove.  446 
pages.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
] Revised  edition.  A  practical  book  which  suggests  ways  by 
which  the  teacher  may  enlarge  her  knowledge  of  children,  of 
school  discipline,  of  the  course  of  study,  of  the  methods  of 
teaching,  etc. 
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Teacher's  Health,  The.    (Monograph.)    Lewis  M.  Terman.  137 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  summarize  and  interpret  the 
most  important  investigations  which  bear  upon  the  hygiene  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

Teacher's  Philosophy,  The.  (Monograph.)  William  DeWitt 
Hyde.  88  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  delightful  little  book  which  aims  to  prove  that  the  teacher 
must  come  down  from  his  throne  of  officialism  and  prove  his 
right  to  rule  by  sympathetic  and  effective  service  for  common 
interests  and  needs. 

Teacher,  the  School  and  the  Community,  The.  Inez  M.  McFee. 
256  pages.    American  Book  Company. 
Deals  with  the  training  of  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the 
moral  nature  of  the  child  with  special  consideration  given  to 
the  school  as  a  community  center. 

Teaching  the  Common  Branches.    Werrett  Wallace  Charters. 
347  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Cdmpany. 
Presents  simply  and  definitely  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  the  common  branches. 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  the  High 
School.  Emma  Bolenius.  337  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  forms  of  literature.  There  is  an 
application  of  methods  to  some  well  known  ballad,  lyric,  drama, 
and  short  story.  Concrete  suggestions  are  given  for  teaching 
over  seventy-five  school  classics,  detailed  suggestions  for  twenty, 
and  questions  in  full  on  twenty-nine. 

Teaching  of  Biology  in  Elementary  Schools,  The.  Francis 

Ernst  Lloyd  and  Maurice  Alpheus  Bugelow.    485  pages. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  The.    David  Eugene 

Smith.    Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    312  pages.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 
The  author  shows  the  historical  development  of  Elementary 

Mathematics,  how  it  has  been  used  in  education,  and  what  its 

inner  nature  really  is.    Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  are 

considered. 

Teaching  of  English  Classics  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  The. 

Eugene  C.  Warriner.  126  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Mr.  Warriner  has  an  excellent  introduction  on  "The  Teaching  of 
English  Classics  in  the  Grammar  Grades.' 1  This  is  followed 
by  comments,  questions,  and  suggestions  on  twelve  of  the 
classics  read  in  the  grades,  together  with  a  list  of  subjects  ftnv 
written  exercises.    The  text  of  the  classics  is  not  given. 
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Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School, 
The.  Percival  Chubb.  411  pages.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  plea  for  unity  and  continuity  in  the  English  course  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  kindergarten  up  through  the  high  school. 
The  author  has  conceived  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the 
teacher  of  English  to  be  that  of  teaching  it  for  its  large  cultural 
and  character  values. 

Teaching  of  English  in  England,  The.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  and 
others.   393  pages.    The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

An  examination  into  the  present  state  of  the  teaching  of  English 
in  England  with  recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The 
book  is  valuable  for  its  point  of  view  and  its  consideration  of 
many  problems  that  exist  also  in  the  United  States. 

Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School,  The.  Charles  S. 
Thomas.    356  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  book  gives  a  wealth  of  suggestion  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  teaching  of  English,  and  discusses  the  adjustment  of  the 
courses  for  commercial,  technical,  and  vocational  pupils. 

Teaching  of  General  Science,  The.    William  Lewis  Eckenberry. 
169  pages.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Not  a  manual  of  classroom  method;  a  discussion  of  the  place  of 
science  teaching;  changes  in  point  of  view;  and  a  statement  of 
objectives. 

Teaching  of  Government,  The.    Committee  of  Seven  of  the 
American   Political   Science   Association.    284   pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
Reports  obtained  after  four  years  of  study  and  investigation. 

Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics,  The.  George  W. 
Evans.    93  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1911. 

Teaching  of  History,  The.    Henry  Johnson.   497  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company .  1915. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  under- 
lying principles  and  their  application  to  present  problems  of 
history  teaching  in  the  United  States. 

Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  The. 

Rolla  Milton  Tryon.  294  pages.  Ginn  and  Company.  1921. 
The  idea  back  of  the  discussion  throughout  is  that  there  is  a# 
technic  of  teaching  history  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
that  can  be  mastered  by  a  teacher  and  actually  applied  in 
directing  the  daily  classroom  activities  regardless  of  the  content 
of  the  course. 
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Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Grades,  The.    J.  Mace  Andress. 

177  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Teaching  of  Poetry  in  the  High  School.  Arthur  Henry  Rolph 
Fairchild.    184  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Considers  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  poetry;  the  study  of  formal 
elements,  verse  forms,  and  dramatization. 

Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic,  The.  Henry  Suzzallo.  124 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  book  gives  a  description  of  the  most  recent  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  primary  Arithmetic. 

Teaching  of  Science,  The.    John  F.  Woodhull.   249  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
Collected  addresses  and  papers  of  twenty  years. 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades.  Margaret  Winifred  Haliburton 
and  Agnes  Garfield  Smith.  168  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Contains  model  lessons  in  which  twenty-six  poems  covering  the 
eight  grades  are  studied. 

Teaching  Pupils  to  Think.  Julius  Boraas.  289  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Simple,  direct  information  in  regard  to  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it. 

Textbook,  The.  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest.  265  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  1918. 

A  statement  of  the  important  educational  principles  underlying 
the  selection  and  use  of  school  text  books. 

They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.     Mary  Antin.    142  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  discussion  on  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  immigrant. 

Three  Generations.  Maude  Howe  Elliott.  418  pages.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

As  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  few  are  better  equipped  to 
write  a  satisfactory  book  of  reminiscences.  It  is  a  volume  of 
memoirs  of  international  interest. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.    Jane  Addams.   453  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
The  author's  personal  experience. 
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United  States  In  Our  Own  Times,  The.  Paul  Leland  Haworth. 
563  pages.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  political,  social  and  industrial 
problems  which  have  developed  within  the  United  States  since 
the  days  of  Lincoln. 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education  by  Home  Projects.  Rufus 
W.  Stimson.   468  pages.   The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  pedagogical  manual  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

Vocational  Education.  David  Snedden.  514  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  review  the  essential  pedagogical 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  vocational  education. 

Vocational  Education  of  Girls  and  Women.    Albert  H.  Leake. 
430  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  book  contains  a  complete  survey  of  school  courses  for  train- 
ing women  for  industries  outside  the  home. 

Vocational  Guidance.  J.  Adams  Puffer.  280  pages.  Rand 
McNally  &  Company. 

The  personal  experience  of  a  man  who  has  acted  as  a  Vocational 
Counsellor. 

Vocational=Guidance  Movement,  Its  Problems  and  Possi- 
bilities,  The.  John  M.  Brewer.  133  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Three  features  are  prominent;  namely,  the  generally  accepted 
ideas  of  vocational  education;  the  sources  from  which  these 
ideas  have  sprung;  the  interpretation  of  the  various  vocational 
movements. 

Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance.    Philip  Davis.    303  pages. 
Ginn  and  Company. 
Practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  vocational  direction 
and  training  in  the  schools  by  experienced  workers. 

Way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pupil,  The.    Herman  Weimar.  199 

pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  criticism  of  the  mechanical  measurement  of  the  teacher's  work. 
What  is  Education?    Ernest  Carroll  Moore.    357  pages.  Ginn 

and  Company. 

A  series  of  closely  related  essays  upon  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  involved  in  the  underlying  philosophy  of  education. 
The  author  believes  that  the  most  important  asset  of  any  teacher 
id  the  philosophy  which  governs  his  activity  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  it. 
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What  Men  Live  By.    Richard  C.  Cabot.   341  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
An  inspirational  prescription  for  life  through  work,  play,  love  and 
worship. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  As  I  Know  Him.    Joseph  V.  Tumulty.  511 
pages.    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
A  book  of  historic  purpose  and  value. 

Work  of  the  Teacher,  The.    Sheldon  E.  Davis.    342  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
Deals  with  the  teacher  as  a  teacher  and  with  his  problems  — ■  disci- 
pline, class  recitation,  attendance,  reports,  etc. 

Worker  and  the  State,  The.    Arthur  D.  Dean.    355  pages. 
The  Century  Company. 
A  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers,  most  entertainingly 
presented. 

Youth :  Its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene.    G.  Stanley  Hall. 
366  pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1911. 
An  epitome  of  the  larger  work,  Adolescence. 

Young  Boswell.    Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker.    255  pages.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Chapters  on  James  Boswell,  the  biographer,  based  largely  on 
new  material  —  an  appreciation  of  BoswelFs  genius. 


"  Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world  and  the 
fit  inheritance  of  generations  and  nations.  Their  authors 
are  a  natural  and  irresistible  aristocracy  in  every  society, 
and,  more  than  kings  or  emperors,  exert  an  influence  on 
mankind." 

—  David  Thoreau. 
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"Employ  your  time  by  improving  yourselves  by  other 
men's  documents;  so  shall  you  come  easily  by  what 
others  have  labored  hard  for.  Prefer  knowledge  to 
wealth;  for  the  one  is  transitory,  the  other  perpetual.'' 

—  Socrates. 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINES. 


American  Review,  The.    6  numbers.    Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
A  new  journal  which  aims  to  serve  those  men  and  women  who 
are  giving  intelligent  and  thoughtful  consideration  to  a  formula- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  American  life. 

American  School  Board  Journal,  The.    Monthly.    The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  periodical  of  school  administration,  superintendence,  and 
related  topics. 

Boston  Teachers'  News  Letter.   10  numbers.  Business  Manager, 
Room  211,  739  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
Official  organ  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Club. 

Child=Welfare  Magazine.    Monthly.    Child  Welfare  Company, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Official  organ  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers'  and  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations. 

Current  History.  Monthly.  The  New  York  Times  Company,. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Education.    Monthly.    The  Palmer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Science,  art,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  education. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  including 
Teacher  Training.  10  numbers.  Warwick  and  York,  Inc., 
York,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Educational  Review.  10  numbers.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  School  Journal,  The.  10  numbers.  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  111. 
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English  Journal,  The.  10  numbers.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111. 

Official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

General  Science  Quarterly.  4  numbers.  January,  March,  May 
and  November.    W.  G.  Whitman,  Salem,  Mass. 

Historical  Outlook,  The.    9  numbers.    McKinley  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  readers,  students,  and  teachers  of  history. 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine.  Monthly.  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Company.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Industrial  Education  Magazine.    Monthly.   The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111. 
Devoted  to  the  manual  arts  in  vocational  and  general  education. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  The.  Quarterly.  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  Education.  Weekly.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor,  Boston, 
Mass. 

New  England  and  National. 

Journal  of  Education  and  School  World.  Monthly.  London, 
Eng. 

Journal  of  Educational  Method.    10  numbers.   National  Con- 
ference on  Educational  Method,  525  West  120th  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Improvement  of  supervision  and  teaching. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research.    10  numbers.    Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
Official  organ  of  the  Educational  Research  Association. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  The.    10  numbers.  War-, 
wick  and  York,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Devoted  primarily  to  the  scientific  study  of  problems  of  learning 
and  teaching.    Experimental  pedagogy,  child  psychology  and 
hygiene,  and  educational  statistics. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Bi-monthly.  February 
to  December.  Psychological  Review  Company,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Journal  of  Geography,  The.    9  numbers.  A.  J.  Nystrom  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 
Official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers, 
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Journal  of  Home  Economics,  The.    Monthly.   American  Home 

Economies  Association  Baltimore,  Md. 
For  those  interested  in  home-making,  institution  management,  and 
educational  work  in  home  economics. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  The.  10 

numbers.  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  The.    10  numbers.  Milton 

Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  magazine  of  practical  help  and  suggestion  for  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade. 

Kindergarten=Primary  Magazine,  The.    5  issues.   September  to 
May.  The  J.  H.  Shultz  Company,  Manistee,  Mich. 
Guide  book  in  child  training. 

Literary  Digest,  The.  Weekly.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics  Teacher,  The.    8  numbers.  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  mathematics  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.    Official  journal  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

Mathematics. 

Modern  Language  Journal,  The.  8  numbers.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Modern  Language  Teachers,  Business  Manager,  Troy 
High  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  The.    Monthly.    National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 
To  promote  geographic  knowledge.' 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  Bulletin,  The. 

8  numbers.  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Nature  Magazine.  Monthly.  American  Nature  Association,  1214 
Sixteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.    10  numbers.    1  A. 
Owen  Publishing  Company,  Danville,  N.  Y. 
For  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Pedagogical   Seminary,   The.    Edited    by    G.    Stanley  Hall, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
An  international  record  of  educational  literature,  institutions,  and 
progress. 
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Popular  Educator.    10  numbers.    Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston. 
For  teachers  of  grammar  and  junior  high  schools. 

Primary  Education.  10  numbers.  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  The. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enseignement .  Parait  le,  15  de 
chaque  rnois.  La  Societe  de  L'Enseignement  Superieur, 
Paris. 

School  Arts  Magazine,  The.    10  numbers.    The  Davis  Press, 
Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Illustrated  publication  for  those  interested  in  art  and  industrial 
work. 

School  and  Home  Education.    Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
panjr,  Bloomington,  111. 
New  studies  in  Education. 

School  Life.  10  numbers.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

General  educational  information. 

School  Review,  The.    10  numbers.    Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
A  journal  of  secondary  education. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    9  numbers.    Smith  and 
Turton,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
A  journal  for  all  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

School  and  Society.  Weekly.  The  Science  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Garrison,  N.  Y.,  and  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

Teachers  College  Record.    5  numbers.    Bureau  of  Publication, 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 
Scientific  publication  covering  all  phases  of  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

Vocational  Education  Magazine.    10  numbers.    J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  special  education 
for  vocations  other  than  the  professions. 

Year  Books  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa= 
tion,  The.  Issued  in  February.  Public  School  Publishing- 
Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
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"0  books,  ye  monuments  of  mind,  concrete  wisdom  of 
the  wisest; 

Sweet  solaces  of  daily  life,  proofs  and  results  of  im- 
mortality; 

Trees  yielding  all  fruits,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 

of  the  nations; 
Groves  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  eat,  nor  fear  a 

flaming  sword; 
Gentle    comrades,    kind    advisers;    friends,  comforts, 

treasures, 

Helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues;  who  can 
weigh  your  worth?" 

—  Martin  A .  T upper. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CHOICE 
OF  A  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
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BOSTON  LATIN,  HIGH  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS 


LATIN  SCHOOLS 
Public  Latin  School  (Boys),  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Fenway 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Huntington  avenue,  near  Longwood 
avenue,  Fenway 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  Central  Schools 
Boys 

English  High  School,  Montgomery  street,  South  End 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Fenway 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Belvidere  and  Dalton  streets, 
Back  Bay 

Girls 

Girls'  High  School,  West  Newton  street,  between  Tremont 

street  and  Shawmut  avenue,  South  End 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Winthrop  and  Greenville 

streets,  Roxbury 
Roxbury  High  School,  Warren  and  Montrose  streets,  Roxbury 

The  Suburban  Schools 
Boys  and  Girls 

Brighton  High  School,  Cambridge  and  Warren  streets,  Brighton 
Charlestown  High  School,  Monument  square,  Charlestown 
Dorchester  High  School,  Talbot  avenue  and  Washington 

street,  Dorchester 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Dunbar  avenue  and  Peace- 
vale  road,  Dorchester 
East  Boston  High  School,  Marion  street,  between  Princeton 

and  Saratoga  streets,  East  Boston 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street, 
Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Elm  street,  opposite  Greenough 

avenue,  Jamaica  Plain 
South  Boston  High  School,  Thomas  park  and  G  street,  South 

Boston 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Boston  Trade  School  (Boys),  Parker  street,  near  Ruggles  street, 
Roxbury 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  56  The  Fenway 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boston  Clerical  School,  Warren  and  Montrose  streets,  Rox- 
bury 
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Offices  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

To  Pupils  Who  Are  Planning  to  Enter  Secondary 
Schools,  and  to  Their  Parents. 

My  dear  Friends: 

From  present  indications  approximately  25,000  pupils 
will  be  enrolled  in  Grades  IX  to  XII  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  next  September.  It  appears  that  our  city  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  stage  in  its  educational  develop- 
ment where  secondary  school  attendance  will  be  well- 
nigh  universal.  Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  secondary  education.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  this  extended  period  of  training  multiplies 
the  productive  and  earning  powers  of  the  individual 
pupil,  adds  greatly  to  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  in 
an  exceptional  degree  prepares  him  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  benefits  derived  from  secondary  educa- 
tion are  so  evident  and  so  enduring  that  parents  often 
forego  luxuries  and  even  make  heroic  sacrifices  in  order 
that  their  children  may  possess  this  invaluable  equipment. 

Equally  important  with  the  purpose  to  attend  secondary 
schools  is  the  selection  of  the  work  the  pupil  is  to  undertake 
there.  For  the  assistance  of  parents  and  pupils  in  making 
a  proper  choice  of  schools  and  courses  of  study,  this  little 
book  of  information  has  been  prepared.  It  attempts  to 
describe  briefly  the  different  types  of  secondary  schools 
and  the  variety  of  courses  that  have  been  provided  for 
our  young  people  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
Parents  and  pupils  are  invited  to  study  the  pamphlet  care- 
fully, and  in  deciding  upon  a  special  school  or  a  particular 
course  of  instruction,  parents  are  urged  to  keep  in  mind, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  capabilities  and  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  their  children.  One  pupil  may  be  adapted  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  classical  course,  another  to  commercial  work, 
a  third  to  industrial  activities,  a  fourth  to  practical  arts 
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pursuits,  and  so  on.  All  these  courses  are  equally  impor- 
tant, and  the  one  most  appropriate  for  a  child  to  elect  is 
that  which  most  closely  conforms  to  his  own  peculiar 
natural  "bent"  —  to  his  desires  and  capacities. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  in  fact 
the  machinery  of  the  whole  school  system  will  co-operate 
heartily  in  helping  parents  and  pupils  to  reach  a  wise  deci- 
sion. Parents  and  pupils,  therefore,  are  requested  to 
confer  with  principals,  directors  and  teachers  in  order  that 
from  all  available  sources  they  may  obtain  the  light  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  their  all-absorbing  problems. 

May  I  express  the  personal  wish  that  the  selections  of 
schools  and  courses  of  study  may  be  intelligently  made, 
that  the  pupils  may  be  guided  into  work  that  is  congenial 
and  profitable,  that  they  may  make  a  creditable  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them,  and  that  as  a  result  of  all  our 
united  efforts  an  exemplary  type  of  citizenship  may  be 
assured  for  the  Boston  of  tomorrow. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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TRAINING  FOR  ACADEMIC  PROFESSIONS 


If  you  wish  to  become  a  Clergyman,  a  Dentist,  a 
Doctor,  a  Journalist,  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Teacher,  a  Latin 
School  or  a  High  School  education  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  should  take  the  College  Preparatory  Course  offered  in 
the  Latin  Schools  and  in  all  High  Schools,  except  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  If  you  expect  to  go  to  college 
or  to  a  professional  school  you  should  consult  the  principal 
or  vocational  counselor,  on  entering  Latin  School  or  High 
School,  in  order  that  you  may  take  those  studies  that  will 
give  you  the  best  preparation  for  the  particular  college  or 
professional  school  you  plan  to  enter. 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Advertiser 


Physics  Laboratory  —  A  Class  in  Linear  Expansion 
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TRAINING  FOR  ENGINEERING  PROFESSIONS 


Probably  you  know  someone  who  runs  the  locomotive  - 
on  a  train  (called  a  locomotive  engineer);  or  a  man  who 
superintends  the  firemen  in  the  heating  or  lighting  plant 
of  a  large  building  (called  a  stationary  engineer);  but  do 
you  know  that  there  are  other  engineers  whose  work 
requires  a  more  intensive  type  of  technical  education? 
Before  we  can  have  train  service  we  must  have  tracks  for 
the  trains  to  run  on.  The  planning  and  laying  out  of  the 
route  for  a  railroad  is  done  by  the  Civil  Engineer.  The 
skill  of  the  Mining  Engineer  is  needed  to  locate  the  min- 
eral lands  from  which  the  ore  for  the  rails  is  obtained.  The 
Metallurgical  Engineer  tests  the  ore,  and  selects  the 
best  method  for  extracting  the  metal.  The  Mechanical 
Engineer  designs  the  machines  which  are  used  in  mining 
the  ore,  in  extracting  the  metal,  in  making  this  metal  into 
rails,  and  the  machinery  used  in  laying  these  rails.  In 
large  cities,  the  talent  of  the  Architectural  Engineer 
is  required  to  design  the  stations  at  which  the  trains  will 
stop. 


Ask  your  teacher  or  vocational  counselor  to  tell  you  about 
the  work  of  these  engineers: 

Chemical  Engineer  Municipal  Engineer 

Construction  Engineer  Textile  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer  Sanitary  Engineer 


If  you  wish  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  lines  of  engineer- 
ing work  you  should  attend  the  Public  Latin  School,  or 
you  should  take  the  Technical  Preparatory  Course  offered 
in  High  Schools. 
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TRAINING  FOE  TEACHING 


GIRLS 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  teacher?  If  so,  in  which  are  you 
most  interested,  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school, 
or  the  high  school? 

The  Normal  Course  in  high  school  will  prepare  you  to 
enter  Boston  Normal  School  where  you  may  take  either  of 
these  courses. 

The  Kindergarten  —  Primary  Course 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  the  Kindergarten  or  in  the  first 
three  grades. 

The  Elementary  Course 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  grades  one  to  six. 

A  College  Course  * 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  grades  seven  to  twelve.  Four- 
year  courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  teach  special  subjects? 
If  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  interest  you,  you 
must  have  a  college  degree  as  well  as  training  in  your 
chosen  subject.  If  you  wish  to  teach  Sewing  or  Cooking 
you  may  take  the  Normal  Course  in  high  school,  which 
will  prepare  you  to  enter  a  State  Normal  School,  or  other 
institution  where  you  may  obtain  the  necessary  training. 

BOYS 

If  you  want  to  teach  you  should  go  to  the  Public  Latin 
School,  or  take  the  College  Preparatory  Course  in  high 
school,  for  you  must  have  a  college  education  if  you  are  to 
teach  the  regular  school  subjects. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  vocational  counselor  to  tell  you  about 
other  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession. 

*  To  enter  this  course  you  must  have  had  in  high  school:  Four  years  of 
one  foreign  language;  two  years  of  mathematics;  two  years  of  history,  one 
of  which  must  be  in  American  History  under  the  Constitution,  and  one  year 
of  science,  either  physics  or  chemistry. 
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TRAINING  FOR  ART  OR  MUSK] 


ART 

If  you  desire  an  art  education  in  order  that  you  may, 
with  specialized  training  become  a  Designer,  or  an 
Interior  Decorator,  or  in  order  that  you  may  enter  the 
field  of  Commercial  Art  you  may  supplement  the  art 
work  offered  in  high  school,  by  taking  a  course  afternoons 
in  the  Art  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  which 
credit  is  allowed  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  and 
in  general  high  schools.  This  course  is  made  available 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Free  scholarships  are  available  for  graduates  of  elementary 
schools,  whose  work  is  approved  by  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts 
and  the  Director  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Graduates  failing  to  secure  scholarships  may  take 
the  course  upon  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25). 


MUSIC 

Do  you  wish  to  specialize  in  Music?  The  musician  of 
today  requires  a  broad,  thorough,  general  education,  just 
as  truly  as  the  person  who  plans  to  enter  professional  or 
business  life.  To  this  end,  if  you  expect  to  become  a 
Professional,  Musician  you  should  take  the  College 
Preparatory,  or  General  Course  in  high  school  with  a  view 
to  attending  college,  if  possible.  The  high  school  glee 
clubs,  orchestras,  and  the  School  Symphony  Orchestra 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for  pupils  with  special 
ability  to  secure  valuable  musical  training  along  with  their 
school  work,  and  with  no  additional  expense. 
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TRAINING  FOR  ART  OR  MUSIC 


A  Class  in  Design 


"To  have  a  taste  for  good  literature,  fine  art,  and 
worth-while  music,  to  find  pleasure  in  the  competition 
of  games,  and  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  great  outdoors 
insure  an  extended  measure  of  happiness  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  increased  tranquility  for  the  state." 
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THAININGr  FOR  BUSINESS  LIFE 


If  you  wish  to  enter  business  as  a  Stenographer,  a 
Typist,  a  Bookkeeper,  or  as  a  Salesman  or  Saleswoman, 
take  the  four  years'  Commercial  Course  given  in  all  high 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  offers  a  Commercial 
Course  without  stenography. 

The  Commercial  Course  has  a  threefold  objective. 
Pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  are 
asked  to  specialize  in  one  of  three  commercial  fields: 

1.  Bookkeeping 

2.  Stenographic,  or  secretarial  work 

3.  Merchandising,  for  boys,  salesmanship,  or  retail  selling, 

for  girls  (see  pages  12-14.) 

Girls,  do  you  know  that  at  the  Boston  Clerical  School 
you  may  obtain,  without  expense,  a  business  education 
equivalent  to  that  offered  in  any  business  school  in  the 
city?  You  may  enter  this  school  after  you  graduate  from 
*  high  school,  or  after  you  have  completed  two  or  more 
years  in  any  high  school.  Here  you  may  prepare  for 
positions  as  bookkeepers,  clerical  workers,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries.  You  may  enroll  on  any  school  day  in 
■September,  and  on  any  Monday  thereafter,  when  the 
school  is  in  session.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  individ- 
ual nature  of  the  work. 

"  Business,  once  a  trade,  is  becoming  a  profession  with 
its  lines  of  special  service.  Every  large  establishment 
has  its  expert  advertiser,  buyer,  credit  man,  sales  chief, 
accountant,  and  business  manager.  Every  large  bank 
has  its  expert  upon  insurance,  industrial  loans,  farm 
loans,  foreign  exchange,  credits,  income  tax,  inheritance, 
occupation,  and  profits  tax.  More  and  more,  we  are 
relying  upon  the  persons  of  unusual  training,  experience, 
and  skill." 
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TRAINING  FOR  SALESMANSHIP 


Have  you  ever  thought,  when  visiting  a  store,  how  many 
people  have  had  a  share  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
every  article?  For  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  furniture  we  use,  the  books  we  read, —  in  fact,  for  the 
satisfying  of  almost  any  of  our  daily  needs,  we  depend  in 
part  on  those  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail  selling. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  which  it  is  important  for  one 
to  have,  if  one  is  to  succeed  as  a  salesman,  or  saleswoman.  Some 
of  these  are  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  pleasing  manner,  a  neat 
personal  appearance,  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  patience, 
good  judgment,  orderliness,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
use  of  good  English. 

BOYS 

If  you  possess  these  qualities,  perhaps  Salesmanship 
will  interest  you.  You  may  take  courses  dealing  with 
wholesale  and  retail  selling  and  merchandising  at 

High  School  of  Commerce  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
English  High  School  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

The  first  two  years  you  will  study  subjects  that  will 
give  you  a  substantial  business  background.  You  may 
then  specialize  in  one  of  the  several  branches  of  salesman- 
ship during  your  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  school. 
Store  practice  is  considered  an  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing, hence,  so  far  as  possible,  you  will  work  in  the  stores 
Saturdays,  and  during  part  or  all  of  the  Christmas 
vacation,  at  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  temporary  work. 

"  Salesmen  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  graduates 
of  high  school  and  college  courses  in  commerce,  and 
salesmen  will  be  taught  in  a' manner  similar  to  the  present 
teaching  of  other  vocations  in  industrial  schools." 
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TRAINING  FOR  SALESMANSHIP 


GIRLS 

Do  you  like  to  meet  people?  Do  you  enjoy  handling 
dainty  articles?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  saleswoman? 
To  prepare  for  this  work,  you  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
Take  the  Co-operative  Course  given  at  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  The  first  two  years  you  will  receive 
a  general  high  school  education,  and  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  you  will  spend  alternate  weeks  in  school  and 
working  in  the  stores.  For  the  time  you.  are  at  work  you 
will  receive  pay  at  the  rate  customary  for  temporary  work. 
This  course  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  participate  in 
business  life  while  you  are  still  in  school,  and  to  get  practi- 
cal experience  that  will  be  valuable  to  you  in  securing  a 
position  when  you  finish  school,  and  last  but  not  least,  you 
will  be  able  to  "earn  while  you  learn." 


A  Demonstration  Sale 
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TRAINING  FOR  SALESMANSHIP 


Or  you  may  take  the 

Part-time  Course  during  the  third  or  fourth  years  in 
any  one  of  these  schools: 


Store  practice  forms  an  important  part  of  this  course 
also,  but  instead  of  working  every  other  week,  you  will 
work  in  the  stores  on  Saturdays  only,  and  during  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  during  one  week  of 
your  Easter  vacation.  You  will  be  paid  for  the  time  you 
work. 


Brighton  High  School 


Girls'  High  School 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Roxbury  High  School 


Charlestown  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School 
East  Boston  High  School 


South  Boston  High  School 


TRAINING 
FOR 
HOME 
MAKING 


Learning  to  be  Useful 
in  the  Home 
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TRAINING  FOE  HOME  MAKING 


GIRLS 

Do  you  want  to  be  prepared  to  manage  your  own  home 
successfully?  To  do  this  you  must  know  how  to  buy 
nourishing  food,  and  how  to  cook  it  in  an  appetizing  way. 
A  course  in  Marketing  and  Cooking  will  help  you. 

Would  you  like  to  make  your  own  dresses  and  hats?  The 
courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Design  will  aid 
you. 

Do  you  know  why  some  homes  attract  you  more  than 
others?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  importance  of  the 
color  scheme  carried  out  in  wall  paper,  paint  and  furnish- 
ings? Perhaps  you  can  learn  to  make  your  home  more 
interesting  and  attractive  by  taking  a  course  in  Interior 
Decoration,  and  Applied  Art  in  the  Home. 

Such  subjects  may  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  the  following  schools: 


Brighton  High  School 
Charlestown  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts 


Hyde  Park  High  School 


( Sewing,   Dressmaking,   Textiles,  Costume 
i     Design  with  Applied  Art. 
{  Cooking,    Food   Study,    Cafeteria  Work; 
(     Home  Sanitation. 
Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Textiles,  Costume  and 
Millinery  Design  with  Applied  Art. 
r  Sewing,   Dressmaking,    Textiles,  Cooking^ 
j     Food  Study,  Cafeteria  Work,  Millinery 
(.    Design  with  Applied  Art. 

Cooking,  Food  Study,  Marketing,  Domestic 
Science,  Household  Accounts,  Housekeep- 
ing, Home  Sanitation;  Costume  Design, 
Theory  of  Color,  Dressmaking,  Millinery, 
Textiles. 

Cooking,  Food  Study,  Cafeteria  Work;  In- 
terior Decoration  with  Applied  Art  in 
the  Home;  Home  Sanitation;  Sewing, 
Dressmaking,  Textiles,  Costume  Design. 


You  will  find  these  courses  of  value  if  you  wish  to  enter 
one  of  these  occupations:  Millinery,  Dressmaking, 
Alteration  Sewing,  Costume  Designing,  Interior 
Decorating,  Cafeteria  Management,  or  Cooking. 
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TRAINING  FOR  MANUFACTURING 


Do  you  like  to  make  things?  Before  goods  are  ready 
for  selling,  they  must  be  made,  or  manufactured,  as  we 
say.  Do  you  know  that  nearly  seven  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  produc- 
tive industry?  Do  you  realize  that  your  own  state, 
Massachusetts,  occupies  fourth  position  among  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products,  and  first  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  cotton  goods?  According  to  the  Census  of  1920, 
1,728,297  persons  in  Massachusetts  were  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  In  the  Census  reports  every  occupation 
is  included  in  one  of  nine  divisions.  The  divisions  with 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  engaged,  in  each,  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagram  and  table: 


Number  of  Persons  Represented  by  the  Per  Cents  in  the  Diagram 

Agriculture,    Forestry  and 

Animal  Husbandry  .  57,739 

Extraction  of  Minerals  .  *  1,226 

Manufacturing  and  Mechani- 
cal Industries      .      .      .  887,692 

Transportation  .  121,956 


Trade   193,846 

Public  Service  ....  37,686 
Professional  Service       .      .  99,121 
Domestic  and  Personal  Serv- 
ice   149,011 

Clerical  Occupations      .      .  180,020 


*  This  group  represents  only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  is  too  small  to  be 
■hOWll  on  the  diagram. 
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TRAINING  FOR  MANUFACTURING 


From  the  diagram  you  will  see  that  slightly  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  persons  in  Massachusetts,  who  are 
gainfully  employed  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  some  of  the  prominent  industries 
of  greater  Boston  are: 

Boots  and  Shoes    Woolen  Goods       Electrical  Machinery 
Cotton  Goods       Cutlery  Confectionery 

Read  what  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  say  about 
the  value  of  an  education. 

"  There  is  always  a  place  for  a  man  equally  as  large 
as  he  is  mentally." 

"The  opportunity  for  advancement  will  depend  upon 
the  individual." 

"Every  person  is  dependent  upon  himself,  and  is 
advanced  according  to  his  ability.' ' 

Chakles  M.  Schwab,  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  says: 

"An  employer  picks  out  his  assistants  from  the  best 
informed,  most  competent  and  conscientious.  A  man 
to  be  successful,  even  as  a  specialist,  should  have  a  good 
general  knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  to  read  and 
study  much;  a  well  informed  man  is  always  the  better 
for  it.    All  through  my  life  I  have  read  and  studied." 

You  must  appreciate  that  more  education  will  help  you 
to  do  better  your  share  in  maintaining  the  present  high 
industrial  position  of  Massachusetts  among  the  states  of 
the  Union. 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY  THROUGH  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES  FOR  BOYS 


"The  Real  American  Works" 

Are  you  anxious  to  be  a  part  of  the  working  world  as 
early  as  possible?  Have  you  a  desire  to  help  out  finan- 
cially at  home?  If  so,  one  of  the  following  Co-operative 
Courses  will  help  you: 

Agriculture      ....     Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Auto-Mechanics      .      .      .     Brighton  High  School 

Electrical  Work     .      .      .     Charlestown  High  School 

Machine  Shop  Work      .      .     East  Boston  High  School  and 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Woodworking     ....     Dorchester  High  School  for 

Boys 


You  should  select  the  high  school  offering  the  course 
that  most  interests  you  and  in  which  it  seems  that  you  will 
be  most  successful.  During  the  first  year,  as  a  part  of  your 
school  work,  you  will  study  the  various  branches  of  your 
chosen  trade,  and  you  will  visit  local  industries.  You 
will  then  be  placed  in  a  position,  if  possible,  preferably 
with  some  establishment  near  your  home.  Here  you  will 
work  part  or  all  of  the  vacations  and  every  other  week 
during  the  school  year,  in  your  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  in  high  school.  For  this  work  you  will  be  paid  at  a 
rate  agreed  upon  with  your  employer.  The  weeks  that 
you  are  not  working  you  will  spend  in  study  at  school. 
After  the  fourth  year  full  time  is  given  to  trade  work.  An 
industrial  certificate  is  granted  at  the  end  of  your  four 
years  in  high  school  and  a  diploma  upon  the  completion  of 
a  required  number  of  apprenticeship  hours.  This  require- 
ment is  usually  fulfilled  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  out 
of  school.  You  then  become  a  graduate  apprentice  and 
may  advance  as  rapidly  as  your  ability  warrants. 

These  courses  are  open  to  boys  from  any  part  of  the  city. 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURE 
Do  you  know  that  three  out  of  every  ten  people  in  the 
United  States  are  farmers?  And  do  you  realize  that  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  dependent  upon  tlie  farmer  for  our  food 
and  much  of  our  clothing?  We  who  live  in  cities  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  see  only  the  finished  product,  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  many  and  varied  opportunities  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture.   Are  you  interested  in  any  of  these  vocations: 

Poultry  Raising  Dairying 

Fruit  Growing  .Floriculture 

Market  Gardening  Landscape  Gardening 

Truck  Farming  Forestry 


If  so  the  Co-operative  Agricultural  Course  given  in  the 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  will  help  you.  To  enter  this 
course  you  must  be  fourteen  years  old,  and  you  must  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade. 


In  this  course  you  will  learn  those  principles  which  are  most 
necessary  for  you  to  know  in  order  to  enter  one  of  these  vocations. 
Afternoons  you  will  work  on  estates,  in  greenhouses,  in  Franklin 
Park,  and  other  places,  where  you  will  put  into  actual  practice, 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  employees,  the  work  covered 
in  the  school  room.    For  this  work  you  will  receive  pay. 


Graduates  of  the  co-operative  agricultural  course  and 
other  high  school  graduates  who  can  qualify  and  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  animal 
husbandry,  may  enter  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.  Tuition  in  this  college  is  free  to  residents 
of  Massachusetts. 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY 


AUTO-MECHANICS 
Are  you  interested  in  automobiles?  ,  Would  you  like 
to  work  in  a  garage,  or  for  an  automobile  manufacturing 
concern?  If  so,  you  should  learn  about  all  kinds  of  cars, 
and  how  to  repair  them.  Brighton  High  School  offers  a 
co-operative  course  in  Auto-Mechanics,  where  you  may 
specialize  in  one  of  these  branches: 

Engines  Ignition  Transmissions 

To  be  successful  in  this  work  you  must  be  a  large,  strong 
boy. 


ELECTRICAL  WORK. 
Do  you  wish  to  become  an  expert  electrician?  The 
co-operative  course  at  Charlestown  High  School  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  electrical 
trade.    You  may  then 


specialize  in  any  of  the 
following  lines: 

Auto  Electrics 
Battery  Building 
Electrical  Repairing 
House  Wiring 
Plant  Electrician 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY 


MACHINE  SHOP  WORK 
Do  you  enjoy  working  on  machines?    In  East  Boston 
High  School,  or  Hyde  Park  High  School,  you  may  take 
a  co-operative  course  that  will  prepare  you  for  positions 
in  the  metal  working  and  closely  allied  industries,  such  as: 


Machine  Shop  Practice 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Pattern  Making 
Foundry  Practice 
Mechanical  Drafting 


WOODWORKING 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  Carpenter,  a  Cabinet  Maker, 
a  Furniture  Maker,  a  Pattern  Maker,  an  Architec- 
tural or  Designing  Draftsman,  or  would  you  like  to 
engage  in  any  of  the  other  woodworking  trades?  If  so, 
the  co-operative  course  at  the  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Boys  will  prepare  you  for  work  in  any  of  these  lines  you 
select. 
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THE  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL -BOYS 


The  Boston  Trade  School  offers  courses  of  two,  three 
and  four  years  in  length  in  any  one  of  these  trades: 


Auto  Mechanics 
Cabinet  Making 
Carpentry 

Domestic  Engineering 

Trades  which  enter  into  the  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  plumbing 
of  a  building 


Electricity 

Machine  Practice 

Masonry 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Sheet  Metal  Work 


In  addition  to  the  trade  knowledge  that  you  will  acquire 
you  will  get  a  broad,  well-balanced  English  education 
of  secondary  grade  in  the  following  subjects:  English, 
Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry),  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry),  Commercial  Geography,  Industrial 
History,  Drawing,  Hygiene,  Civics.  In  place  of  foreign 
languages,  liberal  time  and  special  emphasis  is  given  to 
Drawing  and  Laboratory  Science. 
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THE  BOSTON  TBADE  SCHOOL  — BOYS 


To  enter  this  school  you  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
old,  and  you  must  show  that  you  can  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  school. 

While  the  two-year  course  is  so  rounded  out  that,  if  you 
are  unable  to  remain  longer  in  school,  you  will  feel  that 
you  have  arrived  at  a  definite  stage  of  accomplishment  in 
your  trade  training,  experience  shows  that  if  you  can 
complete  the  three-year  or  the  four-year  course,  your 
opportunities  will  be  greater  and  your  advancement  more 
rapid. 

At  present  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen  in  the  trades 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  this  demand  seems  to  be 
increasing  steadily.  Hence,  if  you  are  a  boy  who  can  do 
things  well  with  your  hands  you  will  find  in  the  practical 
training  given  in  the  well  equipped  shops  and  laboratories 
of  the  Boston  Trade  School  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
prepare  yourself  for  industry. 


"You  cannot  expect  to  master  in  a  few  months  or  a 
year  the  principles  that  make  for  achievement  in  busi- 
ness and  industry .  Sound  preparation  is  needed  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  continuous,  steady  growth.  Four  full 
years  in  high  or  trade  school  will  prove  in  the  long  run 
the  quickest  way  to  success." 
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THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


If  you  are  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  feel 
that  you  cannot  possibly  go  to  high  school  visit  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  at  56  The  Fenway,  and  learn  about 
the  many  interesting  opportunities  that  are  open  to  you. 
Here  you  may  prepare,  as  rapidly  as  your  ability  will 
permit,  for  work  in  any  one  of  these  occupations: 


Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Children's  Wear 
Machine  Operating 


Catering 

Cotton  and  Linen  Wear 
Trade  Design 
Novelties 


A  part  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  English, 
Design  and  other  related  subjects. 


TRAINING  FOE  OTHEfi  OCCUPATIONS 


As  you  will  realize  this  pamphlet  has  attempted  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  opportunities  that  will 
be  open  to  you  at  the  end  of  your  high  school,  or  trade 
school  course,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  may 
lead  you  to  think  more  about  what  you  really  want  to  do  in 
the  future.  You  will  enjoy  your  school  life  more,  and  will 
be  more  likely  to  select  your  studies  intelligently  if  you  have 
a  definite  goal  in  view. 

Ask  your  teacher,  or  vocational  counselor,  to  discuss 
with  you  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  occupations 
mentioned  here,  or  any  other  occupation  that  interests  you. 


If  you  are  still  doubtful  which  course  to  take  in  High 
School,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  electing  the  General 
Course.  This  course  will  give  you  a  good  all-round  educa- 
tion, including  History,  English,  Mathematics,  Foreign 
Languages,  Science,  and  many  other  subjects. 


Boys 


Girls 


Accounting 
Engraving 
House  Painting 
Insurance 
Pharmacy 

Plumbing  and  heating  engineering 
Police  Service 
Postal  Service 


Advertising 
Civil  Service 
Dietetics 
Laboratory  Work 
Library  Work 
Nursing 

Physical  Training 
Playground  Work 
Social  Work 
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TRAINING  FOR  HEALTH 


A  strong,  healthy,  well-nourished  body  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you  in  attaining  success  in  your  life  work,  and  in 
enabling  you  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  life. 
The  gymnasium  exercises  and  athletics,  in  connection  with 
your  high  school  course  are  planned  to  develop  your 
muscles  and  to  make  you  "physically  fit,"  just  as  your 
class  work  aims  to  make  you  "  mentally  fit." 

"  Health  Pays  Dividends  " 

"The  best  way  for  a  man  to  be  patriotic  is  to  keep  in 
good  health." 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 


A  Game  of  Bat  Ball 
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LATIN,  HIGH  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


If  education  does  not  teach  us  to  play  as  well  as  to  work, 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  full  purpose.  For  this 
reason  there  are  conducted  in  the  schools  such  student 
activities  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the  pupils.  You  will 
not  find  all  of  the  following  activities  in  every  school,  but 
you  will  find  some  of  them  in  each  school : 


Dramatics 
Orchestra 
School  Papers 
Military  Drill 


Athletic  Teams: 
Base  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Foot  Ball 
Hockey 
Rifle 

Swimming 
Tennis 

Track  and  Field 


"  Some  of  the  essential  elements  of  leadership  are  initia- 
tive, originality,  responsibility,  poise  and  especially 
ability  to  get  along  with  others.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  developing  these  qualities  is  through  student  activi- 
ties." 
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ADDITIONAL  FACTS 


Pupils  in  intermediate  districts  desiring  to  attend  a  Latin  School,  a  Trade 
School,  a  co-operative  industrial  course  in  a  district  high  school,  or  the 
co-operative  agricultural  course  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  should 
make  their  selection  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Pupils  desiring  to  attend  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  or  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  may  do  so,  provided  parallel  instruction  is  not  offered  in 
their  local  home  districts.  Such  pupils  should  make  the  selection  at  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

All  other  pupils  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  ninth  grade  work  in  their 
home  districts. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  Public  Latin  School  (Boys)  and  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  aim  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college. 
They  are  open  to  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city,  but  only 
to  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  present  a  written 
statement  of  their  intention  to  give  such  pupils  a  college 
education.  In  each  school  there  are  two  distinct  courses 
of  study;  one,  four  years  in  length  for  elementary  school 
graduates;  and  the  other,  six  years  in  length,  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade  with  at  least  a  B  grade. 

The  English  High  School,  for  boys,  and  the  Girls' 
High  School,  for  girls,  are  general  high  schools,  which 
receive  pupils  who  reside  within  the  city  proper,  and  other 
pupils  in  the  order  of  application  until  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  school  is  exhausted. 

Roxbtjry  High  School,  for  girls,  accepts  pupils  from 
any  part  of  Roxbury,  and  from  portions  of  Dorchester  and 
West  Roxbury. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  aims  to  train  boys  for 
business  life.  To  accomplish  this  the  school  works  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  provides  instruction  in  the  history,  condi- 
tions and  principles  of  business;  second,  it  provides  oppor- 
tune for  practical  experience  through  aiding  the  boy  to 
secure  work  at  the  Christmas  season,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  at  various  other  periods  of  the  year.  This 
school  receives  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city,  until  the 
capacity  of  the  school  is  exhausted. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  for  girls,  offers  a 
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general  high  school  academic  course  together  with  highly 
specialized  vocational  training  in  home  making,  dress- 
making, millinery,  retail  selling,  drawing  and  design,  and 
clerical  work. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  for  boys,  offers  two  dis- 
tinct courses.  One  course  teaches  the  processes  that  are 
fundamental  to  many  trades,  with  a  view  to  preparing  its 
pupils  for  advancement  to  positions  in  which  mechanical 
insight  and  judgment  are  essential  to  success.  In  many 
cases  the  approach  to  such  positions  is  through  the  work- 
shop and  the  training  which  the  school  gives  leads  to  rapid 
advancement.  The  other  course  prepares  boys  for  tech- 
nical schools. 

The  Suburban  High  Schools  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  home  districts. 
Pupils  are  thus  saved  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  street 
car  travel.  These  schools  are  equal  in  rank  and  the  teach- 
ing forces  are  of  the  same  high  grade  as  in  the  central  high 
schools.  The  co-operative  courses  offered  in  these  schools 
are  open  to  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 
Boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  and  who 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  required  to  attend 
Continuation  School  one-half  day  each  week.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  gain  a  wider 
general  knowledge  and  to  give  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  work  they  are  doing,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  efficient.  The  Continuation  School  assists  pupils 
who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  to  obtain  new  employ- 
ment. The  boys'  school  is  in  the  Brimmer  Building  on 
Common  street.  The  girls'  school  is  at  25  La  Grange 
street.  Some  classes  are  held  in  stores  and  factories.  The 
Household  Arts  Department  is  at  52  Tileston  street.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 
each  school  day.  Anyone  wishing  to  attend  evening 
school  in  addition  to  Continuation  School  may  do  so  upon 
securing  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools, 
but  evening  school  attendance  cannot  be  substituted  for 
attendance  at  Continuation  School. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS 


Boys  and  girls  who  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
who  for  any  reason  have  left  day  school  may  easily  con- 
tinue their  education  by  attending  evening  school.  Those 
who  have  not  completed  day  elementary  school  should 
join  the  nearest  evening  elementary  school  and  study  for 
an  elementary  school  diploma.  Evening  elementary 
schools  are  located  in  every  section  of  the  city  Besides 
classes  for  those  preparing  for  graduation,  the  evening 
elementary  schools  offer  to  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
practical  instruction  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroidery, 
millinery  and  home  nursing. 

Those  who  have  been  graduated  from  day  elementary 
school  and  those  who  have  at  any  time  attended  day  high 
school  should  enter  the  nearest  evening  high  school.  The 
evening  high  schools  are  located  in  the  following  buildings: 


School 


Street 


District 


Brighton  

Central  (English  High 
building). 

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

Girls'  

Hyde  Park  

Roxbury  

South  Boston  


Cambridge  and  Warren  streets  

Montgomery  street  

Monument  square  

Washington  street  and  Talbot  avenue 

Marion  and  Saratoga  streets  

West  Newton  street  

Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street .  . 

Warren  and  Montrose  streets  

Thomas  Park  and  G  street  


Brighton 
South  End 

Charlestown 
Dorchester 
East  Boston 
South  End 
Hyde  Park 
Roxbury 
South  Boston 


The  Central  Evening  High  School  offers  both  academic 
and  commercial  courses.  The  other  evening  high  schools 
offer  only  commercial  courses.  Diplomas  are  granted 
for  completion  of  a  general  academic  course,  a  general 
commercial  course  or  any  one  of  the  following  specialized 
courses:  The  secretarial  course,  which  emphasizes  a 
mastery  of  phonography  and  typewriting;  the  accountancy 
course,  which  includes  the  principles  and  practices  of 
advanced  bookkeeping;  the  merchandising  course,  which 
includes  the  principles  of  business  organization,  selling 
and  service  to  customers;  and  the  office  practice  course, 
which  includes  the  principles  and  methods  of  adjusting 
one's  self  to  modern  business  office  conditions  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  principles  of  filing  systems  and  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices. 
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Diplomas  are  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  four  years'  work,  but  work  satisfactorily  completed  in 
day  high  schools  may  be  counted  towards  an  evening  high 
school  diploma. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  and 
the  late  afternoon  extension  classes  of  the  Trade  School 
for  Girls  are  open  to  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  time  in  a  trade  and  who  desire 
further  instruction  in  that  trade. 

The  term  of  all  the  evening  schools  begins  on  the  last 
Monday  in  September  and  continues  through  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  April  vacation.  Sessions  are 
held  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Boys  and  girls  of  Grade  VIII,  those  of  you  who  have 
made  your  choice  of  secondary  schools  but  who  find  your- 
selves ineligible  for  admission  because  you  have  not 
received  credit  in  at  least  two  major  subjects,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  your  principal,  enter  a  summer  review 
elementary  school.  By  successfully  completing  the  work 
in  the  subjects  in  which  you  have  failed,  you  may  enter, 
in  September,  the  high  school  of  your  choice. 

In  case  you  have  earned  a  sufficient  number  of  points 
to  enter  high  school,  but  have  not  received  full  credit  in  all 
subjects  in  Grade  VIII,  you  should  attend  the  summer 
review  elementary  school,  make  up  the  work  in  studies 
in  which  you  have  failed,  and  continue  on  to  high  school 
with  a  clear  record  and  without  any  conditions. 

These  elementary  review  schools  are  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  Sessions  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  11.30 
a.  m.  daily,  Saturdays  included,  for  forty  days  immediately 
following  the  close  of  school  in  June.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  all  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
by  the  very  best  regular  day  school  teachers  available. 
Consult  the  summer  review  school  counselor  in  your 
school. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  of  Grades  IX  to  XII,  you  may  find  in  the 
Summer  Review  High  School  just  the  assistance  you  need. 
If  you  have  failed  in  one  or  two  subjects  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  regain  regular  class  standing  by  requesb- 
iDg  your  headmaster  to  recommend  you  for  enrollment 
at  the  Summer  Review  High  School.  Regular  attendance 
and  daily  application  to  study  throughout  the  summer 
session  will  enable  you  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  work 
in  which  you  have  failed  and  will  earn  for  you  the  certifi- 
cate which  will  permit  you  to  advance  with  your  class. 

If  you  wish  to  earn  advanced  credit,  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  will  be  of  service  to  you  also.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  you  must  be  pupils  of  honor  grade  in  your 
school;  then  you  must  receive  the  approval  of  your  head- 
master in  order  to  be  admitted;  and  finally  you  must  be 
willing  to  study  intensively  one  subject  throughout  the 
summer  term. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  review  subjects  because  of  failure,  obtain  full 
credit,  while  approximately  100  per  cent  of  those  seeking 
advanced  credit  are  successful.  Thus  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  is  a  real  opportunity  for  every  ambitious  boy 
or  girl. 

There  are  usually  about  twenty-five  teachers  in  the 
Summer  Review  High  School  chosen  from  among  the 
very  ablest  instructors  that  can  be  found  in  our  high 
schools.  They  are  selected  for  this  work  because  they  are 
excellent  teachers,  because  they  understand  the  difficulties 
of  the  pupils,  and  because  they  are  patient,  sympathetic, 
and  anxious  to  be  of  help  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  need  or 
desire  their  assistance. 

The  Summer  Review  High  School  is  located  in  the 
Roxbury  High  School  building  on  Warren  street,  near  the 
Dudley  Street  Station  of  the  elevated.  Sessions  are 
from  8  to  12  m.  daily,  Saturdays  included,  for  forty  days 
immediately  following  the  close  of  school  in  June.  Con- 
sult the  summer  review  school  counselor  in  your  school. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  was  organized 
by  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing boys  and  girls  who  wish  information  in  regard  to  fur- 
ther educational  and  vocational  opportunities. 

In  each  high  and  elementary  school,  you  will  find  a 
teacher  who  acts  as  Vocational  Counselor.  In  addition 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  will  hold  regular  office  hours  in  the  general  high 
schools. 

Whenever  you  are  perplexed  about  your  course  of  study, 
or  desire 

I.    Information  regarding, — 

The  entrance  requirements  of  your  chosen  college  or  technical 
school, 

Studies  which  will  aid  in  preparing  you  for  the  occupation  of  your 
choice, 

Evening  school  courses  which  will  help  you  to  progress  in  the  occu- 
pation you  engage  in  when  you  complete  your  day  school  training, 

II.    Assistance  in  obtaining, — 

Employment  after  school,  Saturdays,  or  during  vacations, 
Permanent  employment  when  you  have  graduated  from  school,  or 
when  for  any  reason  you  are  obliged  to  leave  school, 

CONSULT  your  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 

or 

CONSULT  the  REPRESENTATIVE  from  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

School  Administration  Building 
15  Beacon  Street 
Rooms  11  and  12 
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25 
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25 

Plumbing 

22 

Police  Service     .  .  . 

25 

Postal  Service 

25 

Poultry  Raising  . 

19 

Printing  . 

22 

Salesmanship 

11,  12,  13, 

14 

Sewing  . 

15 

Sheet  Metal  Work  . 

22 

Social  Work  . 

25 

Stenography  . 
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Teaching: 

Kindergarten,  Elementary, 
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Special  Subjects      .      .      .  6,  8 
Trade  Design      ....  24 
Truck  Farming    .      .  19 

Typing  11 
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SUGGESTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Boys  and  girls  in  commercial 

work  

Business  employments  

Careers  for  women  

(The)  Find  yourself  idea  

Garden  farming  

Getting  a  living  

(The)  Girl  and  the  job  

Handwork  in  wood  

How  to  choose  and  get  a  better 

job  

Machine  shop  practice  

Mechanical  drafting  

Metal  trades  

Occupations  

Opportunities  of  today  for 

boys  and  girls  

Opportunities  out-of-doors 

(The)  Printing  trades  

Profitable  vocations  for  girls .  . 

Starting  in  life  

Trade  foundations  

(The)  Training  of  a  forester .  . 

Vocational  civics  

Profitable  vocations  for  boys . . 
Vocational  guidance  for  the 

professions  

Vocational  guidance  for  girls . . 

Vocational  information  

(The)  Vocational  series  *  

The  advertising  man  

The  engineer  

The  ministry  

The  newspaper  man  

The  physician  

The  teacher  

(The)  Vocational  series  *  

The  young  man  and  civil 
engineering  .  

The  young  man  and  jour- 
nalism   

The  young  man  and  the  law, 

The  young  man  and  teach- 
ing   

Vocations  for  girls  

What  can  a  young  man  do?. . . 
Women  professional  workers. . 


Stevens,  B.  M  

Allen,  F.  J  

Filene,  Catherine  (Ed.), 
Robinson,  C.  C 


Cleveland  Survey  

Ginn  and  Company . . . 
Houghton  Mifrlin  Co. 
Association  Press  


Corbett,  L.  C   Ginn  and  Company 


Barnard,  J.  L. 
Hoerle  and  Saltzberg . 
Noyes,  W  


Kilduff,  E.J   Harper  and  Brothers . 

Hartman,  W.  B   D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Miller,  H.  W   Manual  Arts  Press. 


Franklin  Pub.  &  Sup.  Co.  . 
Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
Manual  Art  Press  


Lutz,  R.  R  

Gowin  &  WTheatley 


Jackson,  B.  B. 
Dean,  E.  O .  .  . 

Shaw,  F  

Weaver,  E.  W 
Fowler,  N.  C. . 


Pinchot,  G  

Giles,  F.  M.andl.K. 
Weaver  and  Byler . . 


Cleveland  Survey . . . 
Ginn  and  Company 


Brewster,  E.  T. 
Dickson,  M.  S  . 


Calkins,  E.  E  

Hammond,  J.  H. . 
Slattery,  Dr.  C.  L 

Williams,  T  

Finney,  Dr.  J.  M . 
Pearson,  F.  B . .  . . 


The  Century  Company.  . 

Harper  and  Brothers  

Cleveland  Survey  

The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co  

Little,  Brown  and  Co.  .  . 

Jones,  G.  M.  Co  

J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. . 
The  Macmillan  Company, 
The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.'.. 

Rand  McNaily  and  Co.  .  . 
Rand  McNaily  and  Co .  .  . 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  . 


Swain,  G.  F. 


The  Macmillan  Company. 


Lord,  C.S.... 
Baldwin,  S.  E. 


Wright,  H.  P .  .  .  . 
Laselle  and  Wiley 
Rollins,  F.  W . .  . . 
Adams,  E.  K  


Houghton  Mifflin  Co . . 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.  . 
The  Macmillan  Company 


1916 
19K) 
1920 
1922 

1921 
1919 
1919 

1921 
1917 
1919 
1910 
1923 

1921 
1919 
1910 
1913 
1922 
1919 
1916 
1919 
1915 

1917 
1919 
1919 


1913 
1907 
1922 


*  These  books  are  on  the  list  of  authorized  reference  books  for  grades  VII-XII, 
Boston  School  Committee,  1923. 
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In  School  Committee,  April  7,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  course  of  study  in 
Science  for  Co-operative  Courses  in  Day  High  Schools  is 
hereby  adopted,  and  that  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  be 
printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES, 
DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Science  Council  for  High  Schools. 
This  sub-committee  was  composed  of  the  following  teach- 
ers: 

Sidney  Peterson    ....     Brighton  High  School. 
Emerson  Rice        ....     Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Adelbert  H.  Morrison       .      .     Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

The  sub-committee  invited  the  following  teachers  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  fol- 
lowing units : 

Agriculture. 

George  A.  Cowen  ....  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Thomas  P.  Dooley       .      .      .     Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

Automobile. 

Warren  G.  Burnham    .      .      .     Brighton  High  School. 

Electricity. 

John  A.  Dunn  Chailestown  High  School. 

Maurice  J.  Moriarty  .      .   •  .     Charlestown  High  School. 

Metal  Trades. 
Lawrence  A.  Howard  .      .      .     East  Boston  High  School. 
Walter  H.  Naylor      .      .      .     East  Boston  High  School. 

Woodworking. 
Arlon  0.  Bacon     ....     Dorchester  High  School. 
Frederick  G.  Jackson  .      .      .     Dorchester  High  School. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


SCIENCE  FOR.  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIVE 

COURSE. 


No  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are 
given.  Each  should  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  time  when  its  appli- 
cations are  taken  up  in  the  "shop."  Methods  of  teaching  are  left  to  the 
individual  teacher. 

FIRST  YEAR  (Vegetables). 

1.  Plant  classification. 

Grouping : 

Vegetables. 
Bacteria. 

Injurious,  beneficial. 
Fungi,  fungicides. 

2.  Plant  pests. 

Recognition. 
Life  history. 
Control. 

3.  Plant  nutrition. 

Elements  and  compounds. 
Acids,  bases,  salts,  neutralization. 
Reading  and  interpreting  formulas. 
Oxidation. 

Nitrification  and  de-nitrification. 
Capillarity  and  osmosis. 
Soil  water. 
Soil  aeration. 
Soil  composition. 

4.  Plant  digestion. 

5.  Fundamental  ideas  of  heat. 

Sources. 

Sun's  rays. 
Fermentation. 
Transmission. 

Radiation,  conduction,  convection. 
Measurement  of  temperature. 

Thermometer. 

(J.    Weather  and  climate. 
Instruments. 

Barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  anemometer,  rain  gauge 
High  and  low  areas. 
Storms. 

Frost,  rain,  snow,  etc. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES. 
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7.  Machines. 

Lever,  wedge,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  screw. 

8.  Simple  farm  machinery. 

Chain,  hoist,  plough,  cultivator,  roller,  sprayer. 

SECOND  YEAR  (Poultry). 

1.  Animal  classification  and  grouping. 

2.  Poultry  pests. 

Recognition. 
Life  history. 
Control. 

3.  Animal  nutrition. 

Review  chemistry  of  first  year. 
Starches,  sugars,  fats,  proteins. 

Composition. 

Uses  in  the  body. 
Sources  of  feeds. 

Plant  origin. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc. 

Animal  origin. 

Insects,  meat  scraps,  bone  meal,  etc. 
Mixing  of  feeds. 

Nutritive  ratio. 

Digestibility. 

4.  Poultry  house  construction. 

Hygiene. 

Sun  exposure. 

Ventilation. 

Drainage. 
Strength  of  materials. 

5.  Fundamental  ideas  of  light. 

Absorption,  transmission,  reflection. 
Electric  lighting. 

Wiring,  reading  meter,  figuring  cost. 

Location  of  lamps. 

6.  Anatomy  and  physiology. 

Chick  embryology. 
Anatomy  of  the  hen. 

Systems,  location,  appearance,  organs,  etc. 

7.  Egg  preservatives. 

Water  glass,  lime  and  salt,  cold  storage,  etc. 

8.  Poultry  appliances. 

Spray  pump,  hygrometer,  thermostat. 
Incubators. 

Heating. 

Regulators. 
Gas  engine. 
Electric  motor. 
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THIRD  YEAR  (Horticulture). 

1.  Plant  classification. 

Fruit  grouping. 

Varieties. 
Plant  families  (grafting). 

2.  Orchard  pests. 

Recognition. 
Life  history. 
Control. 

Spray  materials. 

3.  Plant  nutrition. 

Review  of  first  year. 
Soil  analysis. 

Chemistry  of  mixing  fertilizers. 
Food  digestion. 

4.  Plant  structure. 

Roots,  stems,  foliage. 

Types,  systems,  uses. 
Tree  surgery. 

Pruning,  grafting,  budding. 

5.  Orchard  machines. 

Sprayers. 

Liquid,  dust. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE. 


No  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are 
given.  Each  subject  should  be  treated  in  the  science  class  at  the  time  when 
its  application  is  taken  up  in  the  shop.  Methods  of  teaching  are  left  to  the 
individual  teachei . 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Elements,  compounds,  mixtures. 

Electrolysis  of  water. 

2.  Oxidation. 

Nature  of  burning. 
Products  of  combustion. 
Carbon  dioxide. 

Formation  and  uses. 

Test, 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Fire  prevention. 
Water. 
Heat. 
Theory  of  heat. 

3.  Carbon. 

Occurrence,  varieties,  properties  and  uses. 
Fuels  —  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid. 
Forms  of  energy. 

Transformations  and  conservation  of  energy. 
Chemistry  and  care  of  a  coal  fire. 
Cost  of  operating  and  care  of  gas  appliances : 
Meter,  stove  and  lights. 

4.  Composition  of  air. 

5.  Expansion  due  to  heat. 

Familiar  examples,  applications. 
Mercury  thermometer,  construction,  use. 

6.  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

7.  Transmission  of  heat. 

Heaters. 

Stove  —  construction  —  economical  operation. 
Furnace. 

Hot  water  boiler  —  operation,  efficiency. 
Steam  boiler. 
Change  of  state. 

Freezing  mixtures  —  efficient  use. 

Vaporization  and  condensation  — heat  changes  involved. 

8.  Rubber. 

Curing. 
Vulcanizing- 
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9.  Machines. 

Lever. 

Work,  horse  power. 
Friction. 

10.  Fundamental  ideas  of  sound. 

11.  Fundamental  ideas  of  light. 

Reflection. 
Candle  power. 
Refraction. 

Simple  lens. 

12.  Cells. 

Voltaic  cell. 

Polarization  and  local  action. 
Sal  ammoniac  cell. 

Construction  and  uses. 

Original  cost  and  cost  of  upkeep. 
Dry  cell. 

Construction  and  uses. 

Average  life. 

Cost. 

Methods  of  connecting  cells  —  series  and  parallel. 

.3.    Electromagnet  and  magnetism. 
Properties  of  magnet. 
Magnetic  effects  of  current. 
Electromagnets  and  their  applications. 

4.  Button  and  vibrating  bell. 

Construction  and  operation. 

Troubles  and  remedies. 
Wiring  diagram  for  simple  bell  circuit. 
Cost. 

5.  Incandescent  lamps. 

Parallel  wiring. 

Kinds  and  peculiarities. 

Meaning  of  different  ratings. 

High  and  low  tension  lines  —  purpose  of  transformer. 
Cost  of  operation  of  different  lamps. 
Original  cost. 

G.    Induced  currents. 

Principles  of  induction. 
Induction  coil. 

7.    Principles  of  motor  and  generator. 

Generation  of  current  by  revolving  coil. 

Commutation  of  current. 

Motion  produced  by  a  coil  in  a  magnetic  field. 

Electric  meter. 

1  low  to  read. 

How  to  reckon  the  bill. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

1 .  Characteristics  of  metals. 

Iron,  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  brass. 
Mechanical  tests. 

Tenacity,  cohesion. 

Malleability. 

Elasticity. 

Brittleness. 

Hardness. 

Fatigue. 

2.  Heat  treatment  of  metals;  hardening  and  tempering. 

3.  Density. 

Relation  of  weight  to  volume. 

4.  Strength  of  materials. 

Difference  of  kinds  of  stresses. 

Shearing,  compression,  twisting,  bending,  tension. 
Hooke's  Law. 

5.  Machines. 

Lever. 
Windlass. 
Capstan. 
Pulley. 

Block  and  tackle. 

Differential  pulley. 

Gears. 

Belting. 

Inclined  plane. 

Wedge. 

Screw,  jack-screw,  traveling  nut. 

Flexible  shaft. 

Cam. 

6.  Friction  —  approximate  laws. 

Increase. 

Traction. 

Chains. 

Tires. 
Reduction. 

Lubricants. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings. 

7.  Forces. 

Parallel. 
Non-parallel. 
Center  of  gravity. 
Stability. 
Centrifugal  force. 

8.  Compressibility  of  liquids  and  gases. 

Hydraulic  press. 
Shock  absorbers. 

Pumps:  air,  lift,  force,  vacuum  and  centrifugal. 
Siphon. 

Pressure  gauges. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Heat. 

Sources. 

Thermometer. 

Transference. 

Conduction  ■ —  Good  and  poor  conductors. 

Convection. 

Radiation. 
Expansion. 
Specific  heat. 
Change  of  state. 

Temperature  effects  of 

Effects  of  pressure  on 

Anti-freezing  mixtures. 
Steam  engine. 

2.  Petroleum. 

Refining. 

Lubricants. 

Gasoline. 

3.  Review  of  oxidation. 

Combustion,  energy  obtained  from  fuels. 

Explosive  mixtures,  volume  relations,  exhaust  gases. 

Flame. 

"Cracking." 

Carbon. 

Graphite. 

4.  Review  the  simple  cell,  conductors,  non-conductors. 

Magnetic  effect  of  current. 

Galvanometer. 

Voltmeter. 

Ammeter. 

Ohm's  Law. 

Resistance  —  series  and  parallel. 

Induction  coil,  spark  coil. 

Magnet. 

Dynamo. 

Motor. 

Heating  effects,  lights,  fuses. 

Circuit  breakers. 
Diagram  of  circuit. 
Storage  battery. 
Induced  current. 

5.  Archimedes'  Principle. 

Specific  gravity. 
Hydrometer, 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 .  Motors  and  generators  reviewed. 

Self  starters. 

2.  Rotary  converters. 
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3.  Rectifiers. 

4.  Storage  batteries  reviewed. 

5.  Review  oxygen,  hydrogen. 

Acetylene. 

Welding  and  brazing. 
Soldering. 

6.  Review  rubber,  sulphur. 

Vulcanizing. 

7.  Work. 

Horse  power. 
Efficiency. 

8.  Enegy. 

Transformation  into  heat. 
Heat  losses  in  engine. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  ELECTRICAL  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE. 


No  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are 
given.  Each  subject  should  be  treated  as  far  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
that  its  applications  are  taken  up  in  the  shop.  Methods  of  instruction  are 
left  to  the  individual  teacher. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Elements,  compounds,  mixtures. 

Electrolysis  of  water. 

2.  Oxidation. 

Nature  of  burning. 
Products  of  combustion. 
Fire  extinguishers. 
Fire  prevention. 
Theory  of  heat. 

3.  Carbon. 

Occurrence,  varieties,  properties  and  uses. 
Fuels  —  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid. 
Forms  of  energy. 

Transformations  and  conservation  of  energy. 

4.  Expansions  due  to  heat. 

Familiar  examples,  applications. 
Thermometers,  construction,  use. 
Thermostat. 

5.  Transmission  of  heat. 

Heaters. 

Stove  —  construction,  economical  operation. 
Furnace. 

Hot  water  boiler  —  operation,  efficiency. 
Steam  boiler. 

Fireless  cooker,  thermos  bottle. 

6.  Machines. 

Lever. 

Work,  horse  power. 
Friction. 

7.  Fundamental  ideas  of  sound. 

8.  Fundamental  ideas  of  light. 

Reflection. 

Candle  power  and  foot-candle. 

9.  The  simple  galvanic  cell. 

Elements. 
Polarization. 
10.    Conductors  and  insulators. 
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1 1 .  Direction  of  a  current  in  a  conductor. 

12.  Magnetism. 

Making  a  magnet  — ■  contact  and  induction. 

Action  of  a  magnet. 

Result  of  breaking  a  magnet. 

Lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field. 

13.  Effect  of  a  current  in  a  conductor. 

Lines  of  force  around  a  conductor. 
Lines  of  force  around  a  solenoid. 
Principle  of  the  galvanometer. 

Fixed  coil  type. 

Movable  coil  type. 

14.  Meaning  of  volt,  ampere  and  ohm. 

15.  Electrical  measuring  instruments. 

Ammeter  and  voltmeter. 
Construction. 
Connections. 

Practice  in  connecting  and  reading. 

16.  Microphone. 

Construction  and  operation. 

17.  Telephone. 

Operation  of  transmitter. 
Fluctuations  of  current  in  the  line. 
Use  of  transmitter  for  testing. 

18.  Incandescent  light  circuit. 

Voltage  of  lamps  connected  in  parallel  and  in  series. 
Current  in  line  and  through  each  lamp. 
Current  used  by  different  styles  of  lamps. 
Use  of  fuse. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Electrical  measuring  instruments. 

Review  ammeter  and  voltmeter. 
Indicating  wattmeter. 

2.  Ohm's  Law. 

Checking  with  ammeter,  voltmeter  and  wattmeter. 

3.  Resistance. 

Measuring  by  the  ammeter-voltmeter  method. 
Measuring  by  use  of  ohmeter. 
Factors  that  affect  resistance. 
Resistance  of  lamps. 

Resistance  of  line  on  voltage  in  lighting  circuit. 
Use  of  Wheatstone  Bridge. 

4.  Series  and  parallel  circuits. 

Current,  voltage  and  resistance  in  each  part. 
Combinations  of  cells  in  series  and  in  parallel, 
o.    Electric  power. 

Watts  used  by  lamps  and  various  electrical  devices. 
Watts  used  in  starting  and  in  running  a  d.  c.  motor. 
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6.  Three-wire  system  of  incandescent  lamp  wiring. 

Voltage  and  current  distribution. 

7.  Circuit  breaker. 

Construction  and  operation. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1 .  Magnetic  field  due  to  a  current. 

Field  within  a  coil. 
Ampere  turns. 
Saturation  point. 

2.  Generators. 

Electromagnetic  induction. 
Direction  of  induced  e.  m.  f . 
Amount  of  induced  e.  m.  f. 
Current  in  revolving  loop. 
Sine  curve  of  e.  m.  f. 
Collecting  rings. 
A.  c.  power. 

Ring  and  drum  armatures. 
Action  within  an  armature. 
Magnetization  of  the  core. 
Neutral  axis. 

Voltage  and  resistance  of  a.  c.  armature. 
Field  excitation. 

Separately  excited;  series,  shunt  and  compound  windings. 

3.  Motors. 

Force  on  wire  in  magnetic  field. 
Power  necessary  to  drive  generators. 
Counter  e.  m.  f. 
Armature  reaction. 
Shunt  motor. 
Starting  box. 

Speed  regulation  and  control  of  shunt  motor. 

Series  motor. 

Series-parallel  control. 

Compound:  differential  and  cumulative. 

Motor  and  generator  characteristics  compared. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

Transmission  of  electric  power. 
Relation  of  size  of  conductor  to  voltage. 
Feeders. 

Three- wire  system  —  further  study. 
Kirchoff's  Laws. 
•  Efficiency  of  generators  and  motors. 

5.  Electrical  measuring  instruments. 

Galvanometer. 

Types  —  D'Arsonval,  Thompson,  ballistic. 

Damping;  sensibility. 

Shunts;  series  resistance. 
Ammeter. 

Types  —  solenoid,  hot  wire,  permanent  magnet,  two  coil. 
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Voltmeter. 
Types. 

Millivoltmeter  and  shunts  used  .is  ammeter. 
Watt-meter  and  watt-hour  meter. 

Construction  and  use. 
Potentiometer. 

Construction  and  use. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Transformers. 

Construction  of  bell-ringing  transformer. 
Frequency  and  cycle. 

Relation  between  voltage,  current  and  number  of  turns. 

Conduit  rule  for  alternating  current  circuits  (Underwriters'). 

Power  transformers. 

Distributing  transformers. 

Arrangement  of  coils  in  transformers. 

Grounded  secondaries. 

Heating. 

Insulation. 

2.  Impedance. 

Impedance  compared  with  resistance. 
Inductive  reactance. 
Lenz's  Law. 
Inductance. 

3.  Current  and  voltage  relations  in  series  and  in  parallel  circuits. 

Vector  diagram  of  current. 

Current  and  voltage  in  series  and  in  parallel  combinations. 
Similarity  of  diagrams  for  power,  current  and  voltage. 
Vector  diagram  of  voltage. 
Real  meaning  of  "  lead  "  and  "  lag." 

Relation  of  the  induced  back  voltage  to  the  impressed  voltage. 

4.  Relation  between  impedance,  resistance  and  reactance. 

Impedance  diagrams. 

Impedance  in  series  and  in  parallel  combinations. 
Effect  of  frequency  on  impedance. 

Relation  between  the  effective  and  the  maximum  values  of  current 
and  voltage. 

5.  Power  and  power  factor. 

Power  in  a  non-inductive  circuit. 
Power  in  an  inductive  circuit. 
Power  factors. 
Graphical  representation. 
Use  of  power  factor  table. 
Reactive  factor. 

To  determine  the  reactive  power. 

Relation  between  the  apparent,  the  reactive  and  the  effective  power . 

The  three  mothods  of  solution. 

Vector  diagram  of  power. 

Total  power  taken  by  two  appliances. 

Combination  of  leading  and  lagging  power  factors. 
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6.  Polyphase  circuits. 

Single-phase  systems. 

Polyphase  systems. 

Delta  or  mesh  connection. 

Star  or  Y-connection. 

Construction  of  a  polyphase  generator. 

Relation  of  current  in  mains  to  current  in  groups. 

Power  in  a  balanced  three- wire  three-phase  system. 

Voltage  relations  in  three-phase  system. 

Current  in  the  mains  of  a  balanced  four- wire  three-phase  line. 
Transformer  connections  in  three-phase  systems. 
Measurement  of  power  and  power  factor  in  a  balanced  three-wire 
three-phase  circuit. 

7.  Calculation  of  wire  sizes  for  one,  two  and  three-phase  systems. 


i 
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SCIENCE  FOE  METAL  TRADES,  CO-OPERATIVE 

COURSE. 


No  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are 
given.  Each  subject  should  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  time  when 
its  applications  are  taken  up  in  the  shop.  Methods  of  teaching  are  left  to  the 
individual  teacher. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Elements,  compounds,  mixtures. 

Electrolysis  of  water. 

2.  Oxidation. 

,   Nature  of  burning. 
Products  of  combustion. 
Carbon  dioxide. 

Formation  and  uses 
Test. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Fire  prevention. 
Water. 
Heat. 
Theory  of  heat. 

3.  Carbon. 

Occurrence,  varieties,  properties  and  uses. 
Fuels  — ■  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid. 
Forms  of  energy. 

Transformation  and  conservation  of  energy. 
Chemistry  and  care  of  a  coal  fire. 
Cost  of  operating  and  care  of  gas  appliances. 
Meter,  stove  and  lights. 

4.  Composition  of  air. 

5.  Expansion  due  to  heat. 

Familiar  examples,  applications. 
Mercury  thermometer,  construction,  use. 

6.  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

7.  Transmission  of  heat. 

Heaters. 

Stove  —  construction  —  economical  operation. 
Furnace  —  construction  —  economical  operation. 
Hot  water  boiler  —  operation,  efficiency. 
Steam  boiler. 

Fireless  cooker,  thermos  bottle. 
Change  of  state. 

Refrigerator  —  construction,  economical  operation. 
Freezing  mixtures  —  efficient  use. 

Vaporization  and  condensation  —  heat  changes  involved. 
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8.  Machines. 

Lever. 

Work,  horse  power.  , 
Friction. 

9.  Fundamental  ideas  of  sound. 

10.  Fundamental  ideas  of  light. 

Reflection. 
Candle  power. 
Refraction. 

Simple  lens. 
The  eye. 

11.  Cells. 

Voltaic  cell. 

Polarization  and  local  action. 

Sal  ammoniac  cell. 
Elements. 
Setting  up  the  cell. 
Care  and  uses. 
Renewal  of  parts. 
Limitations. 
Average  life. 

Original  cost  and  cost  of  upkeep. 
Dry  cell. 

Construction  and  uses. 

Average  life. 

Cost, 

Methods  of  connecting  cells  —  series  and  parallel. 

12.  Button  and  vibrating  bell. 

Kinds. 

Construction. 

Troubles  and  remedies. 
Wiring  diagrams  for  simple  bell  circuits. 
Cost. 

13.  Incandescent  lamps. 

Parallel  wiring. 

Kinds  and  peculiarities. 

Mending  a  broken  tungsten  filament. 

Meaning  of  different  ratings. 

High  and  low  tension  lines  —  purpose  of  transformer. 
Cost  of  operation  of  different  lamps. 
Original  cost. 

14.  Electric  meter. 

How  to  read. 

How  to  reckon  the  bill. 

15.  Electrical  devices  —  vacuum  cleaner,  radiator,  toaster,  etc. 
•  Care. 

Cost  of  operation. 
Original  cost. 
Troubles  and  remedies. 
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16.  Soldering. 

Proper  temperature  of  iron. 
Cleaning  the  work. 
Tinning. 
Use  of  fluxes. 

Demonstrations  of  soldering. 
Lap  joints. 
Wires. 

Alcohol  torch. 

17.  Cement. 

Neat  cement. 
Concrete. 

Mixing. 

Sand. 

Aggregate. 
Waterproofing. 
Re-inforcement. 

18.  Properties  of  woods. 

Kinds. 

Flexibility. 

Shrinking. 

19.  Other  building  materials. 

Durability. 
Effects  of  weather. 

Brick. 

Granite. 

Sandstone. 

Marble. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Properties  of  materials. 

Non-metals. 
Metals. 

Iron  (3  forms). 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Aluminum. 

Lead. 

Brass. 

2.  Density. 

Weight  of  casting. 

3.  Strength  of  materials. 

Stresses. 

Stretching. 

Bending. 

Compression. 

Torsion. 

Shear. 
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4.    Mechanical  powers. 

Moments,  input,  output,  and  efficiency  as  applied  to 
Lever. 

Inclined  plane. 
Pulley. 

Wheel  and  axle. 

Screw. 

Worm. 

Wedge. 

Chain  hoist. 

Gears. 

Pulleys  and  belting. 
Rim  speed;  R.  P.  M. 
Change  of  speed. 
Power  of  belting. 
Friction  —  approximate  laws. 
-5.    Mechanical  devices. 

Gasoline  engine. 
Steam  engine. 

PLAN  formula. 

6.  Gases  —  mechanics  of  air  under  pressure. 

Gauges  —  barometer. 

Pumps,  air  compressors,  air  brakes,  air  engines. 

Air  jet,  auto  tires,  tunnel  driving,  shock  absorbers,  pneumatic 
hammers. 

7.  Atmospheric  phenomena. 

Siphon,  aspirators,  lifting  pump. 

8.  Mechanics  of  liquids. 

Pressure  in  liquids. 

Law  of  pressure  —  Pascal's  Law. 

Oil  tanks. 

Water  tanks. 
Buoyancy. 

Hydrometers. 

9.  Heat. 

Temperature. 
Heat  unit  (B.T.U.). 
Effect  of  heat  on  size  of  a  substance. 
Effect  of  heat  on  condition  of  a  substance. 
Refrigerating  machines. 

10.  Light. 

Kinds  of  illumination  and  illuminants. 
Amount  for  different  kinds  of  work. 
Foot-candle,  candle  power. 

11.  Electricity. 

Ohm's  Law. 

Voltmeter. 

Ammeter. 

Watt-hour  meter;  figuring  cost. 
Battery  connections  —  series  and  parallel. 
Lamp  connections. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


1 .  Combinations  of  substances  (Fe  and  S) . 

2.  The  separation  of  a  compound  substance  into  elements  (HgO). 

The  heat  changes  involved. 


The  weight  changes  involved. 


3.  Properties  of  oxygen. 

Properties  of  hydrogen. 

4.  Properties  of  an  acid. 

Action  on  metals, 
i      Three  important  acids. 

5.  Properties  of  a  base. 

Four  important  bases. 

6.  Formation  of  salts. 

Important  salts. 

7.  Oxidation. 

Thermit. 

8.  Reduction. 

9.  Solution. 

10.  Alloys. 

Fusible. 
Bearing  metals. 

11.  Electrolysis  of  water. 

Electrolysis  in  industry. 
The  storage  battery. 
Electro-plating. 

12.  Study  of  water. 

In  relation  to  health. 
In  relation  to  industry. 


13.  Iron. 

Reduction  of  ore. 
Cast  iron. 
Wrought  iron. 
Steel. 


Bessemer. 
Open  hearth. 
Crucible. 

Hardness  and  tempering. 
Protection  from  oxidation;  metal  paint,  flux  in  welding. 
Etching. 


B.  T.  U. 


Hard  water. 
Scale. 


14. 


Miscellaneous. 
Abrasives. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


1. 


Parallel  forces. 
Moments. 
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2.  Force  of  gravity. 

Center  of  gravity. 

Finding  center  of  gravity  by  graph  paper. 
Castings,  machine  parts. 

3.  Concurrent  forces. 

Parallelogram  of  forces. 
Stick  and  tie. 
Roof  truss. 
Inclined  plane. 

4.  Heat. 

Quantity  of  heat  involved  in  changes  of  state  (castings). 
Specific  heat. 
Latent  heat. 

5.  Electricity. 

Arrangement  of  cells  —  series  and  parallel  —  with  problems. 

Review  of  Ohm's  Law  as  applied  to  series  and  parallel  circuits. 

Dynamo. 

Motor. 

Starting  box. 

Induction  motor. 

Transformer. 

Rectifier. 

Rotary  converter. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  WOODWORKING  CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE. 


No  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are 
given.  Each  subject  should  be  treated  at  the  same  time  that  its  applications 
are  taken  up  in  the  shop.  Methods  of  instruction  are  left  to  the  individual 
teacher. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Elements,  compounds,  mixtures. 

Electroylsis  of  water. 

2.  Oxidation. 

Nature  of  burning. 
Products  of  combustion. 
Carbon  dioxide. 

Formation  and  uses. 

Test. 

Fire  extinguishers. 
Fire  prevention. 
Water. 
Heat. 
Theory  of  heat. 

3.  Carbon. 

Occurrence,  varieties,  properties  and  uses. 
Fuels  —  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid. 
Forms  of  energy. 

Transformationsjand  conservation  of  energy. 
Chemistry  and  care  of^a  coal  fire. 
Cost  of  operation  and  care  of  gas'appliances. 
Meter,  stove  and  lights. 

4.  Composition  of  air. 

5.  Growth  of  a  tree. 

Scattering  of  seeds. 
Germination  and  growth. 
Development  of  woody  structure. 

6.  Properties  of  woods. 

Open  and  close  grains. 
Hard  and  soft. 
Seasoning. 
Effects  of  moisture. 

7.  Conservation. 

Forests  and  water. 
Human  effort. 
Waste  in  all  lines. 

8.  Expansion  due  to  heat. 

Familiar  examples,  applications. 
Mercury  thermometer,  construction,  use. 
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9.    Transmission  of  heat  —  three  methods. 
Heaters. 

Stove  ■ —  construction  —  economical  operation. 
Furnace. 

Hot  water  boiler  —  operation,  efficiency. 
Steam  boiler. 

Fireless  cooker,  thermos  bottle. 
Change  of  state. 

Refrigerator  —  construction,  economical  operation. 
Vaporization  and  condensation  —  heat  changes  involved. 

10.  Ventilation. 

Needs  and  methods. 

Humidity  —  relation  to  health,  how  secured. 

11.  Weather  and  climate. 

The  earth  heated  by  the  sun. 
Wind  systems. 

Rain,  snow,  frost,  dew,  clouds. 
Storms. 

Origin,  course  and  prediction. 

12.  Machines. 

Lever. 
Pulley. 
Wedge. 

Inclined  plane. 
Work,  horse  power. 
Friction. 

13.  Fundamental  ideas  of  light. 

Reflection. 
Candle  power. 
Refraction. 

Simple  lens. 

14.  Cells. 

Voltaic  cell. 

Polarization  and  local  action. 
Sal  ammoniac  cell  — •  wet  and  dry. 

Construction  and  uses  of  each. 

Care. 

Average  life. 
Cost. 

Methods  of  connecting  cells  — ■  series  and  parallel. 

15.  Button  and  vibrating  bell. 

Construction  and  operation. 

Troubles  and  remedies. 
Wiring  diagram  for  simple  bell  circuit. 
Cost. 

1 6.  ( lenerator  and  motor. 

Essential  parts. 
( Operation. 

Switches  and  fuses. 

Starting  boxes. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

1 .  Constitution  of  matter. 

2.  Properties  of  matter. 

3.  States  of  matter. 

Solids,  liquids,  gases. 

4.  Mechanics  of  liquids?. 

Applied  pressure  —  Pascal's  Law. 

Hydraulic  press  and  elevator. 
Pressure  due  to  gravity. 

Laws. 

Buoyancy. 
Density  and  specific  gravity. 

5.  Mechanics  of  gases. 

Applied  pressure. 
Atmospheric  pressure. 
Volume  and  pressure. 
Pumps. 

6.  Strength  of  materials. 

Tension,  compression,  bending,  twisting,  shear. 
Hooke's  Law. 

7.  Friction. 

Cause. 
Kinds. 

Approximate  laws. 
Applications  —  harmful  and  useful. 
Reduction. 
S.  Forces. 

Non-parallel. 

Composition  and  resolution. 
Parallel. 

Center  of  gravity. 
Equilibrium. 
Stability. 
9.  Machines. 

Lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  chain  hoist. 
Inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 
Work. 

Mechanical  advantage. 
Input  and  output. 
Efficiency. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1 .    Work  and  energy. 

Involve  force  and  motion. 

Foot-pound. 

Rate  of  work. 

Horse  power. 
Kinds  of  energy. 

Transformations  and  conservation. 
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2.  Sources  of  power. 

Steam  engine. 

Gas  and  gasoline  engines. 

Electric  motor. 

Care,  operation  and  cost. 

3.  Transmission  of  power. 

Pulleys  and  belting. 

Change  of  direction. 

Rim  speed. 

Arc  of  contact. 
Gears. 

Compressed  air. 

4.  Wood  finishing. 

Purposes  —  preservative  and  decorative. 

5.  Raw  materials  —  sources,  composition,  properties. 

Liquid. 

Linseed  oil. 

Turpentine. 

Alcohols. 

Kerosene. 
Solid. 

White  lead. 

Zinc  oxide. 

Pigments. 

Whiting. 

Gums. 

Pumice. 

6.  Uses,  composition  and  action  of 

Fillers  —  grain  and  crack. 

Paste. 

Liquid. 
Stains. 

Oil. 

Spirit. 

Acid. 
Shellacs. 

White  and  orange. 
Varnishes. 

Floor. 

Interior. 

Exterior. 
Waxes. 

Paints  and  enamels. 

Priming  coat. 

Finishing  coat. 

Wash  paints. 

Tinting  paints. 
Dryers. 

Paint  and  varnish  removers. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  CO- 
OPERATIVE CUSSES  IN  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1924 


In  School  Committee,  April  21,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  course  of  study  in  English  for 
Co-operative  Classes  in  Day  High  Schools  is  hereby  adopted,  and 
that  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


ENGLISH  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  CLASSES,  DAY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  English  Council  for  High  Schools.  This  sub- 
committee was  composed  of  the  following  teachers: 

Mary  I.  Adams,  Chairman  ....  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

Frankie  E.  Sullivan   Brighton  High  School. 

Robert  B.  Masterson       ....  East  Boston  High  School. 

Laura  B.  Doran   Hyde  Park  High  School. 

This  sub-committee  invited  the  following  persons  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  this  course  of  study: 


Edward  C.  Emerson 
John  A.  Bergin 
Arlon  0.  Bacon 


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Charlestown  High  Shool. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
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PREFACE. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE 

CLASSES  OF  BOYS. 

As  the  co-operative  courses  attract  boys  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  in  school,  the  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  combine  the 
cultural  with  the  practical  and  to  make  the  industrial  training 
a  vitalizing  force  in  English.  The  boy  who  responds  slowly  to 
the  appeal  of  culture  should  not  find  later  that  his  choice  of  a 
course  has  closed  the  way  to  advancement  along  cultural  lines. 
Since  the  mastery  of  English  is  one  of  the  surest  avenues  to 
advancement,  one  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  boy  to  speak 
and  to  write  easily,  correctly  and  effectively. 

Another  aim  is  to  show  him  that  books  are  indispensable  tools, 
guides,  and  friends  that  will  help  him  to  attain  his  ambition. 
The  recommended  books  acquaint  him  with  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  great  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of 
his  country.  Under  proper  guidance,  he  should  learn  that  men 
of  many  nationalities  and  differing  religious  creeds  have  made 
his  country  great  and  prosperous. 

Still  another  aim  is  to  give  the  boy  whose  chief  interest  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  industrial  side  of  education  an  opportunity 
to  become  as  good,  useful  and  resourceful  a  citizen  as  his  brother 
whose  chief  interest  lies  in  cultural  education. 

This  course  of  study  contains  material  adapted  to  the  boy 
who  has  little  interest  in  class  room  English,  as  well  as  material 
adapted  to  the  boy  who  uses  his  hands  largely  as  a  means  to  work 
out  problems  suggested  by  his  own  thoughts.  The  secret  is  to 
gel  the  boy  worker  into  the  habit  of  really  thinking.  The  ideal 
is  for  him  to  see  in  his  particular  part  of  the  work  a  vision  of  the 
larger  task. 

We  believe  that  teachers  of  industrial  classes  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  strive  against  two  very  real  dangers  to  our  democ- 
racy: The  inability  of  the  average  worker  to  spend  his  increasing 
leisure  with  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  himself  and  to  society; 
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and  his  lack  of  joy  and  pride  in  his  work.  This  course  aims  to 
furnish  points  of  contact  with  the  finest  and  best  in  his  city, 
his  state  and  his  country;  and  above  all,  to  arouse  his  ambition 
to  participate  in  the  worth-while  things  of  life. 

In  conclusion :  The  hope  —  rather  than  the  purpose  —  of 
the  Committee  is  to  give  the  boy  a  vision  which  shall  never  be 
bounded  by  his  special  task;  to  make  him  realize  that  his  par- 
ticular job  is  an  essential  part  of  a  work  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  country  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellows;  to  arouse  a 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  good  work,  which  shall  eliminate  drudg- 
ery; to  supply  resources  and  give  sufficient  training  to  enable 
him  to  regard  leisure  hours  as  wonderful  opportunities  for  enjoy- 
ment, advancement  and  service. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


A  COUESE  IN  ENGLISH  FOft  CO-OPEJEfcATIVE  CLASSES, 


FIRST  YEAR. 


General  Culture. 
Spelling,  definitions  and  vocabulary. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Industrial. 


6. 


Use  of  dictionary. 
Use  of  encyclopedia. 
Spelling  and  exact  definition. 
Accuracy  in  use  of  words. 
Keeping  of  spelling  note-books  and  lists 

of  individual  errors. 
Abbreviations  in  common  use 


1.  Use  of  reference  books,  trade  journals 

and  Trade  Dictionary. 

2.  Spelling,  accenting;  and  definition  of  lists 

prepared  by  industrial  instructors. 
Abbreviations  used  in  business. 
See  special  list. 

3.  Reading  of  trade  magazines  to  enlarge 

trade  vocabulary  and  to  make  familiar 
trade  methods  of  expression. 

4.  Mastery  of  terms  from  structurally  re- 

lated trades,  as  in  building  trades. 

5.  Compilation  of  first  year  lists  of  such 

terms 


Grammar. 


Knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Simple,  complex,  and  compound  sen- 
tences. 

Knowledge  of  sentence  sense. 

(As  in  spelling,  the  grammar  work 
should  fit  the  individual  rather  than 
follow  the  lines  of  formal  memorizing 
and  theory.) 


1.  Teaching  of  parts  of  speech,  sentence 

forms,  etc.,  by  a  study  of  the  pupil's 
composition. 

2.  Teaching  capitalization  and  punctuation 

in  a  similar  manner. 

3.  Dictation  exercises  involving  terms  of 

particular  trade. 

4.  Correcting  individual  errors  in  trade 

terms  and  pronunciation. 


Composition 
1.  Oral. 

Reports  of  work  done. 
Book  reports. 
Talks: 

(1)  Current  events. 

(2)  Questions  of  personal  or  general 

interest;  as, 


b. 


(3) 
(4) 


(Keep 


(a)    How  I  spend  my  leisure. 
(6)    My  favorite  game, 
(c)    My  hobby, 
(ri)    My  pets. 

(e)    How  I  made  a  canoe,  a 

pigeon  house,  etc. 
(/)    My  collection  of  stamps, 
coins,  etc. 
Reading  aloud. 
Chalk  talks. 

Community  news,  improvements, 
etc. 

the  oral  work  confined  to  the 


Reports  on  visits  to  industrial  plants. 

farms,  nurseries,  poultry  plants,  etc. 
Practice  in  understanding  and  executing 
oral  orders. 

c.  Explanatory  talks  on  shop  operations 
aided  by  actual  equipment,  demon- 

stration boards,  and  blackboard  sketch. 

d.  Talks  along  vocational  lines,  viz.: 

(1)  My  first  real  work. 

(2)  Blind  alley  jobs. 

(3)  My    particular    industry.  De- 

scription of  place,  machinery, 
lighting,  ventilation  health  con- 
ditions, education  needed  to 
get  into  it. 

(4)  Description  of  trade  equipment 


pupil's  observation  and  experience.) 
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2.  Written. 


General  Culture. 
Secretary's  report. 
Reports  of  lessons. 
Letter  writing  (on  unlined  paper). 

(1)  Simple  friendly  letter. 

(2)  Simple  business  letter. 
Themes  (at  least  fortnightly)  on  subjects 

similar  to  oral  themes: 

(1)  Autobiography. 

(2)  My  room. 

(3)  How  I  earned  my  first  dollar. 

(4)  What  I  liked  best  in  grammar 

school. 

(5)  My  most  valued  possession . 

(6)  My  worst  accident. 


Industrial. 
Reports  of  work  done. 
Letter  writing  (on  unlined  paper) 


Letters  of  application  for  trade 
jobs  as  advertised  in  news- 
papers. 

Letters  ordering  goods  used  in 
the  particular  trade. 
Themes  of  100  to  150  words. 

Subjects  similar  to  oral  themes. 
How  to  locate  bell  trouble. 
How  to  graft  fruit  trees. 
Method  of  joining  material. 
How  a  motor  works. 
My  first  lesson  in  driving. 
Comparison  of  two  makes  of  cars. 
The  kind  of  foreman  I  should  like. 

Our  school  shop. 
Exposition  of  machinery. 
An  account  of  an  industrial  trip. 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(ID 


Neatness  and  good  arrangement  especially  emphasized  as  an  industrial  asset. 


Reading  and  Study. 


Text  Books: 

Buehler's  "Exercises  in  English. 

Hitchcock's  "New  Practice  Book." 

Ward's  "Sentence  and  Theme." 

Chew's  "Speller." 
Literature  for  class  study: 

"Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

"Quentin  Durward." 

"Book  of  Ballads." 

"Treasure  Island." 

"Captains  of  Industry." 

"Tanglewood  Tales." 

"Sketch  Book." 

"Sir  Launfal." 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 

"The  Piper." 
Stirring  poems  like, — 
'If." 

«I  am  the  Captain  of  my  Soul." 
'Hats  Off!  the  Flag  Goes  By.' 
Outside  Reading:  > 
a.    Animal  stories: 
"Stickeen." 
"Gray  Friar's  Bobby 
"Call  of  the  Wild" 
6.    Nature  books  as  those  by  Bur- 
roughs, Sharp. 

c.  Books  stressing  character,  work  ol 

boys  and  men ;  as, 
"Tom  Brown." 
' « Captains  Courageous. ' ' 

d.  Biographies  of  similar  character. 

e.  Stories  for  their  own  sakes  chosen 

from  reserved  shelves  of  1  irst 
Year  Home  Reading  List. 


1.  Literature. 

Read: 

a.  Articles  on  current  events  from 

trade  magazines  and  agricultural 
magazines. 

b.  Books  in  which  the  rewards  of  good 

workmanship  are  emphasized. 

(While  the  literature  end  of  the  work  should 
be  primarily  cultural,  it  may  often  happen 
that  the  stimulus  thereto  may  originate 
directly  in  the  industry,  as  the  job  and  the 
joy  in  the  job  may  be  one.  The  industrial 
and  the  cultural  aims  should  fuse.) 

"Play  up  and  Play  the  Game"  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  lad  just  because  he  is  closer 
to  a  practical  working  game.  "Captains 
Courageous"  gets  down  directly  to  charac- 
ter and  the  boy  at  work. 

2.  Outside  Reading : 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
/• 

g> 


'Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.1 
"Doing  and  Daring  Deeds." 
"Outdoor  Book  for  Boys." 
"A-B-C  of  Electricity." 
"How  it  Works." 
"Machinery  Book  for  Boys." 
"A-B-C  of  Woodworking." 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


General  Culture. 
Work    of    First    Year    reviewed    and  1. 
continued. 

Drill  on  vocabulary  building.  2. 
Lists  suggested  by  teachers  of  history 
and  science. 


Industrial. 
Work    of    First    Year    reviewed  and 

continued. 
General  industrial  terms;  e.  g.,  piece 

work,   lathe,   labor  union,  strike, 

lockout. 

(For  specific  industrial  terms,  see  lists 
on  pages  13,  14, 15,  16, 17.) 
Ability  to  use  the  index  of  a  mechanical 
hand  book. 


Grammar. 

1.    Work   of   First    Year    reviewed    and  1. 
continued. 

a.  Paragraph  structure. 

b.  The  use  of  charts  to  indicate  indus- 

trial progress  in  grammar  and 
spelling  as  suggested. 

Composition 
1.  Oral 


b. 


Work    of    First    Year   reviewed  and 
continued. 

a.  Paragraph  structure. 

b.  Make  the  pupils'  own  work  the 
basis  for  teaching. 


See  First  Year. 
See  First  Year. 
Book  Reports. 
Talks. 

(1)  Matters  of  school  interest. 

(2)  Matters  of  local  interest. 

(3)  Matters  of  general  interest. 

(4 )  Buy  in  g  an  d  sellin  g . 

(5)  Why  I  like  "The  Making  of  an 

American." 
Reading  aloud. 

1.  My  favorite  poem. 

2.  Pupil's  selection  (followed  by  class 

criticism.) 


Work  of  First  Year  continued. 

a.  Reports  on  places  of  interest  visited: 

Arnold  Arboretum;  Natural  History 
Rooms. 

b.  Talks,  discussions,  debates  on  simple 

subjects  based  on  the  pupils'  own 
experiences. 
Examples : 


Why  I  should  (or  should  not)  like 

to  work  in  — i  . 

A  Ford  is  better  than  a  — i — — . 
Football  is  more  advantageous 

than  baseball. 
Electricity  is  preferable  to  gas. 
A  solid  tire  for  a  truck  is  better 

than  a  pneumatic  tire. 
Something  the  pupil  has  made 
with   illustrations   drawn  on 
blackboard,   or  exhibition  of 
materials  and  parts  in  class. 
Reading  aloud. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


2  Written. 


First  Year  work  continued  with  sub-  a. 

jects   that   call  for   more  thought. 

Themes,  occasionally  of  300  to  400  K 

words.  c- 
Comparison  of  characters  (in  books  read) 

with  each  other  and  with  people  in  d. 

real  life. 


Dictation  as  valuable  aid  in  drill  of 

mechanics. 
Reports  and  letter- writing  continued. 
Simple  business  letters  with  emphasis  on 

form. 

Themes  along  lines  of  oral  work  and  first 
year  work. 

Description.  Subjects  taken  from  the 
industrial  field;  e.  g.y  tools,  room  in 
shop,  etc. 


ENGLISH  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 


General  Culture. 
Text  books: 

Hitchcock's  "Words,  Sentences 

Paragraphs." 
Eldridge's  " Business  Speller." 
Ward's  " Sentence  and  Theme." 
Literature  for  class  study: 
A  book  of  modern  poetry. 
A  play  of  Shakespeare. 
A  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
or 

"Silas  Marner." 
"The  Ancient  Mariner." 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
Outside  reading : 

a.  "The  Making  of  an  American." 

b.  "Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes." 

c.  "Pushing  to  the  Front." 

d.  "Afloat  on  an  Ice  Pan." 

e.  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 
/.     "The  Day's  Work." 


Reading  and  Study. 

Industrial. 

1.  Literature : 
and  "Captains  of  Industry." 

Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln. 

2.  Outside  Reading: 


a.  "The  Workers,  East "  —  Wykoff. 
6.    "  The  Workers,  West "  —  Wykoff. 

c.  "The  Worker  and  His  Work"  — 

Center. 

d.  "The  Railroad  Builder "  — John 

Forbes. 

e.  Biography : 

Carnegie. 

Edison. 

Ford. 

/.    Experimental  Science. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

General  Culture. 
Work  of  Second  Year  continued. 
Continue  drill  on  use  of  dictionaries  and 

encyclopedias. 
Require  use  of  reference  library. 


Industrial. 
Work   of    previous   years  continued 
intensified. 


and 


Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
Drill  in  sentence  structure.  1.    As  in  regular  course. 

Practice  in  paragraphing.  2.    Continue  to  make  pupils'  own  work  basis 

Unity  in  sentence  and  paragraph.  of  instruction. 


Composition. 


Work  of  Second  Year  continued. 
Reports  on  places  of  interest  visited: 

Agassiz  Museum  (glass  flowers) ;  Pub- 
lic Library  (Sir  Galahad  pictures). 
Daily  experiences: 

Civic. 

Social. 
Leisure  time  activities. 


Oral 


b. 


Reports  on  articles  read  which  relate  to 
the  particular  vocation  practised. 

Accounts  of  operations,  processes  and 
experiments  connected  with  the  voca- 
tion practised. 

Accounts  of  recent  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions with  illustrations. 

Gothic  architecture. 

Bridge  building. 

Mining. 

Panama  Canal,  etc. 

Talks,  discussions  and  debates: 

Capital  and  labor. 

Guilds  and  labor  unions. 

Eight  hour  day,  etc. 
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2.  Written. 


General  Culture. 
o.    Reports  on  outside  reading  and  other 
assignments. 

b.  Themes  of  3,000  or  more  words  in  sub- 

jects chosen  by  writer. 

c.  Comparison  of  value  of  work  done  by  two 

inventors,  two  manufacturers,  two 
scientists,  etc. 

d.  Letters,  business  and  friendly. 


Industrial. 


o.    More  formal  reports  on  lectures,  voca- 
tional processes  and  plans  of  work. 

b.  Business  letters  requiring  more  skill  and 

knowledge  than  in  Second  Year.  In 
this  connection  actual  letters  should  be 
used  as  models. 
Special  emphasis  on  exposition  (how 
things  are  made) . 

c.  Trace  an  article  from  raw  materials  to  the 

finished  product. 

d.  Keeping  a  diary  of  the  week  out  helps 

to  bridge  over  the  gap. 


Reading  and 

1.  Text  books:  1. 

Wood's  " Grammar' '  or  a  substitute. 
Ward's  "Sentence  and  Theme." 

2.  Literature.  2. 

o.    Schurz's  "Lincoln." 

b.  "Modern  Speeches." 

c.  A  novel. 

d.  A  Shakespearean  play. 

e.  Ashmun  —  Selected: 

Prose  and  poetry.  3. 

3.  Outside  Reading. 

a.  Lewis  and  Clark. 

b.  "The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling." 

c.  "Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen." 

d.  "Lorna  Doone." 

e.  "Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman." 


Study. 
Text  books: 

Wood's  "Grammar"  or  a  substitute. 

Ward's  "Sentence  and  Theme." 
Literature : 

a.  "  The  Worker  and  His  Work. " 

b.  Shurz's  "Lincoln." 

c.  "Modern  Speeches  and  Orations." 

d.  A  Shakespearean  play. 

e.  Franklin's  "Autobiography." 
Outside  Reading: 

a.  "Up  from  Slavery." 

b.  "Caleb  West." 

c.  "In  Darkest  Africa." 
Biography: 

d.  Hill. 

e.  Astor. 
/.  Gould. 

g.  "Pick,  Shovel  and  Pluck." 

h.  "Wonders  of  Modern  Mechanics.'' 

i.  "Triumphs  of  Science." 
j.     "Amongst  Machines." 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


General  Culture. 
The  work  of  previous  years  continued  and 
intensified.    Constant  reviews  to  keep  to 
standard. 


Industrial. 
The  work  of  previous  years  continued  and 
intensified. 

Reference  work:  Expressions  that  men  in  in- 
dustry should  know  in  order  clearly  to 
understand  economic  discussions:  e.  g., 
Sabotage. 
Syndicalism. 
Socialism. 
'Bolshevism. 


ENGLISH  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 


General  Culture 

Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  extended 

to  whole  theme. 
Some  attention  should  be  given  to, — 

a.  Figures  of  speech. 

b.  Classification  of  poetry. 

c.  Scansion. 


Editorials  discussed. 
Matters  of  national  interest. 
Formal  arguments  and  debates  on  public 
questions. 


Advertising. 


THIRD  INTERNATIONAL. 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
1 .  As  much  of  the  work  recommended  under 
"General  and  Cultural"  as  may  prove 
practicable. 
Spelling.  Trade  terms  continued;  also 
words  used  in  history,  science  and 
other  subjects  studied. 

Composition. 
1.  Oral. 

a.  Newspaper  work : 

1.  Study  editorials.    Why  important? 

2.  Study  of  cartoons.    A  good  self- 
starter  for  clean  newspaper  work. 

3.  Current  events. 

b.  Talks,  discussions  and  formal  debates  on 
matters  of  industrial,  scientific  and 
political  interest. 

c.  Employer  and  employee. 

d.  Capital  and  labor. 

e.  Tariff  legislation  — ■  its  effect  on  my 
industry. 

/.  Ship  subsidies  —  effect  on  particular 
industries. 

g.  Federal  reserve  banks  —  effect  on  agri- 
culture. 

2.  Written. 


Book  reports. 
Lecture  reports. 

Occasional  long  themes,  preferably  ex- 
pository or  argumentative. 
Advertisements. 


Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies." 

A  book  of  modern  essays  or  speeches. 
A  book  of  modern  verse. 
A  play  of  Shakespeare. 


a.  Book  reports,  or 

b.  Reports  of  articles  on  industrial  subjects. 

c.  Reports  on  lectures  given  at  Lowell  In- 

stitute, Public  Library,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  etc. 

d.  Reports  on  architecture,  wood  and  stone- 

carving,  ironwork,  etc.  of  public 
buildings. 

e.  Tariff   legislation  —  its   effect   on  my 

industry. 

/.    Ship    subsidies  —  effect   on  particular 
industries. 

g.    Federal  reserve  banks  — ■  effect  on  agricul- 
ture. 


Literature. 

a.  Greenlaw,  Ellson  and  Keek's  "Literature 

and  Life."    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

b.  Articles  pointing  out  the  proper  relation 

between  employer  and  employed. 
The  significance  of  vocations  to  society. 
Books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
particular  vocation. 
Ruskin  —  "Amiens." 
"Landmarks  of  Liberty." 
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2.    Outside  Reading. 

Industrial. 
o.    Biographies  of  men  who  achieved  great 
things   in    science,    industry  and 
applied  arts: 

(1)  Louis  Pasteur. 

(2)  David  J.  Hill. 

(3)  Charles  Bulfinch. 

(4)  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn. 

(5)  Michelangelo. 
6.    Stories  of  great  industrial  achievements: 

(1)  "The  Four  Million." 

(2)  Crawford's  "Marietta,  Maid  of 
Venice." 

(3)  Panama  Canal. 

(4)  Radium. 

(5)  Yellow  Fever.  (Story  by  Colonel 
Gorgas  in  Cuba  and  in  Canal 
Zone.) 

c.    Magazine  articles  showing 

(1)  The  proper  relation  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

(2)  The  significance  of  vocations  to 
society,  etc. 

(3)  "Helen  of  Old  House"  by  H.  B. 
Wright  (for  right  attitude  of 
capital  toward  labor). 

AGRICULTURE . 
Reference  Books. 
Vegetable  Growing : 

Manual  of  Gardening.    L.  H.  Bailey. 
Vegetable  Gardening.    S.  B.  Green. 
Vegetable  Garden.    R.  I.  Watts. 
Poultry : 

American  Standards  of  Perfection.    American  Poultry  Association. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Poultry  Culture.    J.  H.  Robinson. 

How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit.    C.  S.  Valentine. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Kaupp. 
Horticulture : 

Landscape  Gardening.    F.  A.  Waugh. 

The  Nursery  Book.    L.  H.  Bailey. 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.    L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  Pruning  Book.    L.  H.  Bailey. 

Bush  Fruits.    F.  W.  Card. 
General: 

Beginnings  of  Agriculture.    A.  B.  Mann. 

The  Forcing  Book.    L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  Farm  .Scries.    Lippincott  Publishing  Company. 

Farmer's  Bulletins.    United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


General  Culture. 
lee  Supplementary  List.) 


ENGLISH  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 
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Rural  New  Yorker. 


spark-plug 
span 


Trade  Magazines. 
Country  Gentleman. 


grease-cup 
brace 


Terms  of  Trade. 
weld 


Oral  Composition. 


Poultry  Item. 


pitch 


1. 


Topics  for  Oral  Composition. 

Glass  Flowers  —  Harvard  Botanical  Museum. 

Insects  —  Natural  History  Rooms. 

Study  of  Tree  Families  —  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Economic  Botany  —  Bussey  Institute. 

True's  6,000  Egg  Incubator. 

Visiting  Poultry  Killing  Plants. 

Weather  Bureau  at  Boston  Post  Office  Building. 

Agricultural  Machinery  at  Breck's. 

Luiski's  Market  Garden. 

Brockton  Fair. 

High  School  Day  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  Boston  Poultry  Show. 
2.    A  concrete  example  of  an  oral  composition. 
Title.—  "Visiting  Faulkner  Farm." 

The  boys  of  Ul,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  recently  visited  the  Faulkner 
Farm  in  Brookline.  The  class  was  given  an  opportunity  to  view  various 
activities,  such  as  moving  filler  trees,  dairying,  celery  blanching,  greenhouse 
management  and  tree  pruning. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  should  be  treated  separately  to  show  what  valuable 
agricultural  points  were  observed. 


Word  List  for  First  Year. 


acid 

aeration 

agriculture 

alkali 

blight 

biennial 


coldframe 

companion  coop 

dentrification 

fertilizer 

fungicide 

fungus 


furrow 

girdling 

hotbed 

insect 

disk 

insecticide 


manure 

osmosis 

perennial 

pollenation 

silo 

subsoil 


AUTO  MECHANICS. 
Reference  Books. 
Dyke's  Automobile  Encylopedia.  Crane's  Directory. 


Motor  World. 


ignition 

magneto 

volatile 

radiator 

electricity 


Trade  Magazines. 

Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 


model 

electrode 

carbon 

brake 

vacuum 


Terms  of  Trade. 
axle 

magnetism 
thermostat 
carburetor 
naphtha 


kerosene 

alcohol 

gasoline 
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List  of  Twenty  Words  which 
high  tension 
low  tension 

primary        }■  ignition  system 
secondary 
condensor 

1 


First  Year  Boys  Should  Know 
accelerator  1 
artillery  wheels 
transmission 
propeller  shafts 
differential  mechanism  J 


!  Clutch  and  dif- 
i  ferential 


crank  shaft 
cylinder 
exhaust  valve 
centrifugal  pump  J 


►  motor 


tubular 
channel 
irreversible 


front  axle 
system 


and  steering 


limousine  ) 


coupe 
roadster 


^  types  of  bodies. 


Oral  Composition. 

Topics  for  Oral  Composition : 

How  the  Radiating  System  Works. 
The  Refining  of  Petroleum. 
Crank  Shafts. 

Connections  and  Operations  of  Dry  Batteries. 
The  Ford  Assembly  Plant. 
The  Navy  Yard  Foundry.  \ 

ELECTRICITY. 
Reference  Books. 
The  Wireless  Man.    Francis  A.  Collins. 
Harper's  Electrical  Book  for  Boys.    Joseph  H.  Adams. 
Electricity  and  Its  Everyday  Uses.    John  F.  Woodhull. 
American  Boys'  Book  of  Electricity.    Charles  H.  Seaver. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.    Walter  W.  Massie  and  Charles  R.  Underhill. 

Electric  Toy  Making  for  Amateurs.    T.  O'Connor  Sloane. 

Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  About  Electricity.    Thomas  M.  St.  John. 


Science  and  Invention. 
Radio  News. 


Trade  Magazines. 

Radio  Broadcast. 
Radio  World. 

Terms  of  Trade. 


beams 
rafter 


baseboard 
floor 


ceiling 
lathes 


moulding 
girder 


List  of  Twenty  Words  which  First  Year  Boys  Should  Know. 


armature 

circuit 

current 

magnetize 

terminals 


cell 

carbon 
telephone 
transmitter 
buzzer 


resistance 
magnet 

electro-magnet 

push-button 

diaphragm 


switches 
batteries 
core 

binding-post 
annunciator 


Additional  Trade  Magazines. 


The  Electrical  Review.  Chicago,  111. 
Practical  Electrics.    New  York  City. 
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Outside  Reading. 
The  History  of  the  Telephone.  Herbert  N.  Casson. 
The  Boy  Electrician.  Morgan. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Electrician.    T.  O'Connor  Sloane. 

Succeeding  With  What  You  Have.    Charles  M.  Schwab. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Electricity.    William  H.  Meadowcroff. 

How  to  Make  Things  Electrical.    From  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Radio  for  Everybody.    Austin  C.  Lescarboura. 

METAL  WORKING. 
Reference  Books. 
Machinery  Handbook  and  American  Machinists  Handbook. 
Machinery  and  American  Machinist. 
Life  in  the  Grow  Mills.    R.  H.  Davis. 
Uncle  Sam's  Modern  Miracles.    William  Dukey. 
Creators  of  Age  of  Steel.    W.  T.  Jeano. 
Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.  Mabie. 
Heroes  of  Progress  in  America.    Charles  Morris. 
The  Romance  of  Commerce.  Oxley. 
The  Romance  of  Modern  Engineering.    A.  Williams. 
Engineering.    A.  Williams. 
The  Romance  of  Mining.    A.  Williams. 

Trade  Magazines. 
Machinery  and  American  Machinist. 
American  Machinist. 
Popular  Mechanics. 
The  Open  Road. 

Terms  of  Trade. 

Core  (patternmakers). 
Draft  (patternmakers). 
Ground  (electrical). 
Short  circuit  (electrical). 
Pipe  taps  (steamfitter). 
Machine  Shop. 

Mass  production. 

Single  production. 

Laying  out. 

Machine  hand. 

Assembling. 

Oral  Composition. 

Example  of  Oral  Composition : 

1.  Saw  a  piece  of  steel  from  this  bar  5|  inches  long.    After  sawing  the  piece,  file 

the  burrs,  and  lay  out  the  centers. 

2.  Bore  a  1-inch  hole  in  this  piece,  place  it  on  an  arbor,  and  turn  it  down  to  2\ 

inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  wide. 
Topics  for  Oral  Composition : 

1 .  How  to  lay  out  and  center  a  piece  of  stock. 

2.  How  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  stock. 
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3. 

For  what  is  a  lathe  used? 

4. 

Safety  devices. 

5. 

Sanitary  shops. 

6. 

Good  shops. 

7. 

Poor  shops. 

8. 

Uses  of  metals. 

9. 

Machines. 

10. 

Tools. 

11. 

Labor  unions. 

12. 

Immigration. 

13. 

Commodities. 

14. 

Industrial  centers. 

15. 

Greatest  inventions. 

16. 

Most  valuable  machine. 

17. 

Great  men. 

18. 

Radio. 

19. 

Automobiles. 

20. 

Travel  talks. 

21. 

Radio  apparatus. 

22. 

Automobile  repairing. 

Drafting : 

Visible  outline. 

Dimension  line. 

Blueprints. 

Working  drawing. 

Isometric  perspective. 
Patterns : 

Layouts  and  templets. 

Core  prints. 

Core  boxes. 

Skeleton  patterns. 

Sweeps. 
Foundry: 

Molder. 

Green  sand. 

Flask. 

Drag. 

Nowel. 


Words  a  First 

Year  Boy  Should 

Know. 

vise 

chisel 

chuck 

arbor 

plane 

gouge 

face-plate 

reamer 

bench 

burnisher 

spindle 

cutter 

mallet 

scraper 

ladle 

drill 

hammer 

file-cord 

forge 

planer 

lathe 

grinder 

miller 

caliper 

toolroom 

head  stock 

countersink 

carriage 

micrometer 

emery 

protractor 

belt  lacing 

machine 

hacksaw 

center  punch 

mechanical 

threads 

taper 
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WOOD  WORKING. 
Industrial. 

Reference  Books: 

The  Man  and  the  Job.  Allen. 

Applied  Character  Analysis.  Miller. 

Vocational  Guidance.  Wilson. 
Trade  Magazines: 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Terms  of  Trade : 


facia-board 
gable  end 
saddle-board 
coving 
hip  rafters 
valley  rafters 


jack  rafters 
common  rafters 
dadoes 
blind  nailing 
door  frames 
window  frames 


drawer  frames 
recess 
saw  set 
gained  point 
butts 

ball  bearing 


panel 

joinery 

segment 


Oral  Composition. 

Oral  Orders: 

Send  a  boy  to  the  hardware  store  for  3  pairs  butt  hinges  2  inches  by  1^  inches,  and 
get  a  voucher. 

Send  a  boy  to  another  shop  room  to  inform  the  instructor  that  the  rails  on  the 
table  of  Job  No.  4  are  to  be  3£  inches  wide. 
Shop  Operations: 

Laying  up  table  top. 

How  to  sharpen  and  use  scraper. 

How  to  lay  out  miter  box  with  compass. 

Cutting  in  hinges  in  a  door. 

How  to  lay  out  straight  stairs. 

Method  of  making  drawing-board. 

How  to  lay  off  angles  of  60  and  30  degrees. 

Subjects  for  Oral  Compositions. 

1.  The  manufacture  of  a  magazine. 

2.  Unloading  a  liner. 

3.  Flower  shops  on  Boylston  street. 

4.  A  novel  advertising  blotter. 

5.  A  courteous  elevator  operator. 

6.  Interesting  advertisements  I  have  seen. 

7.  Trade  marks  I  have  seen. 

8.  A  magazine  cover. 

9.  A  fish  hatchery. 

10.  The  electric  fan. 

11.  Gold  mining  in  the  United  States. 

12.  Lumbering  in  the  north  woods. 

13.  A  gas  stove. 

14.  The  chief  manufactures  or  industries  of  my  city  or  district. 

15.  Convict  road  making. 

16.  Drying  salt  fish  at  Gloucester. 

17.  The  navy  yard  in  operation. 
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18.  The  Flagler  railroad  to  Key  West. 

19.  A  locomotive  off  the  track. 

20.  My  wireless  plant. 

21.  A  model  printing  shop. 

22.  Elevator  construction. 

23.  The  iron  workers  on  a  new  building. 

24.  Painting  a  flagpole. 

25.  A  blast, 

26.  A  lathe. 

27.  A  milling  machine. 

28.  A  battery. 

29.  A  planer. 

SO.  A  modern  newspaper  pressroom. 

Business  Description. 

1.  Draining  of  swamp  lands. 

2.  An  electric  stage  effect. 

3.  Alfalfa  crop. 

4.  The  Watertown  Arsenal. 

5.  A  great  white  way. 

6.  Boston  stores  today  and  yesterday. 

7.  A  business  man  I  have  met. 

8.  Advertising  as  seen  in  moving  picture  shows. 

9.  An  interesting  catalogue. 

10.  The  protective  department  at  fires. 

11.  An  honest  advertisement. 

Descriptions  Following  Visits. 

1.  A  steamship  dock. 

2.  A  freight  shed. 

3.  An  iron  foundry. 

4.  A  busy  thoroughfare. 

5.  A  storage  room. 

6.  The  new  fish  pier. 

7.  A  book  bindery. 

8.  A  visit  to  a  meat  market. 

9.  A  sugar  refinery. 

10.  A  broker's  office. 

11.  A  visit  to  a  cloth  mill. 

12.  Picking  cranberries  for  market. 

13.  A  visit  to  a  dairy  farm. 

14.  A  visit  to  a  shoe  factory. 

15.  A  visit  to  a  tannery. 

16.  A  visit  to  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

17.  The  cafeteria. 

18.  The  strike  I  saw. 

19.  The  automatic  lunch  room. 

20.  A  buying  crowd  and  a  crowding  crowd. 

21.  The  office  at.  the  first  of  the  month. 

22.  The  office  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

23.  The  office  at  the  last  of  the  month. 
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24.  The  office  at  the  last  of  the  year. 

25.  The  wharf  before  and  after  the  ship's  departure. 

26.  A  visit  to  Fire  Alarm  Headquarters. 

27.  A  visit  to  a  bacteriological  laboratory. 

28.  A  visit  to  a  candy  factory. 

29.  A  dry  dock. 

30.  Opening  to  a  tunnel. 

31.  The  ruins  of  a  fire. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  OUTSIDE  READING. 


1.  Air  Craft  Book.    A.  H.  Verril. 

18  illustrated  chapters  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  air  planes  and  gliders. 

2.  All  About  Air  Ships.    Ralph  Simmon ds. 

21  illustrated  chapters  on  the  history  of  human  flight  with  methods  of  con- 
structing machines. 

3.  Boy's  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes.    Francis  A.  Collins. 

18  illustrated  chapters  on  the  history  of  aviation  with  instructions  on  how 

to  build  and  fly  models. 

4.  Second  Boy's  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes.  Collins. 

16  illustrated  chapters  on  the  construction  of  models. 

5.  Boy's  Book  of  Aeroplanes.    Hubbard  and  Turner. 

15  illustrated  chapters  on  the  history  of  flying  and  the  construction  of  models. 

6.  Boy's  Book  of  Airships.    H.  De  LaCombe. 

35  illustrated  chapters  on  the  history  of  balloons,  dirigibles  and  airpk.nes. 

7.  How  it  Flies.    Richard  Ferris. 

19  illustrated  chapters  on  the  laws  of  flying  with  instruction  on  the  building 

and  operating  of  flying  machines. 

8.  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.    Cleveland  Moffatt. 

10  illustrated  careers,  including  steeple  climber,  balloonists,  wild  beast  tamers 
and  deep  sea  divers. 

9.  Heroes  of  the  Laboratory  and  Work  Shop.    C.  L.  Brightell. 

18  short  illustrated  biographies  of  important  inventors. 

10.  Boy's  Life  of  Edison.    William  H.  Meadowcroft. 

25  illustrated  chapters  that  deal  with  his  life  and  particularly  with  inventions. 

11.  Doing  and  Daring  Deeds.    William  A.  Johnson. 

20  illustrated  chapters  of  deeds  that  are  filled  with  peril,  both  of  work  and  play. 

12.  Men  of  Achievement.    Phillips  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 

9  illustrated  chapters  of  short  biographies  of  great  inventors. 

13.  Harpers'  Boating  Book  for  Boys.    C.  E.  Davis. 

36  illustrated  chapters  on  ship  building  and  management  of  canoes,  row 

boats,  sail  boats  and  power  boats,  with  instructions  on  gasoline  engines 
and  a  short  account  of  college  boat  races. 

14.  Boat  Building  and  Boating.    Daniel  Carter. 

15  illustrated  chapters  on  building  and  rigging  boats  and  rafts. 

15.  Canoe  Handling.    C.  B.  Vaux. 

5  illustrated  chapters  on  paddling  and  sailing  canoes. 

16.  Story  of  the  Submarine.    Farnham  Bishop. 

14  illustrated  chapters  on  the  story  of  the  submarine. 

17.  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys. 

21  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  make  weather  vanes,  coasters,  skis,  snow- 

shoes,  kites,  air-planes,  fishing  tackle,  boats,  rafts,  huts  and  shelters. 
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18.  A-B-C  of  Electricity. 

141  pages  illustrated,  devoted  to  explanation  of  electrical  terms,  and  the 
construction  of  simple  electric  machines. 

19.  Electric  Toy  Making  for  Amateurs.    T.  O'Connor  Sloane. 

10  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  the  making  of  batteries,  magnets,  motors, 

spark  and  induction  coils  microphones. 

20.  Electrical  Instrument  Making  for  Amateurs.    S.  K,  Bolton. 

104  sections  devoted  to  making  a  wide  range  of  electrical  instruments,  includ- 
ing bells,  batteries,  coils,  dynamos,  etc. 

21.  Electricity  Made  Easy.    Houghton  and  Kennelly. 

16  illustrated  chapters  explaining  in  simple  terms  the  "how"  of  the  operation, 
of  electrical  machines. 

22.  Our  Good  Slave  Electricity.    Charles  R.  Gibson. 

15  illustrated  chapters  explaining  many  ways  in  which  electricity  is  used. 

23.  Study  of  Elementary  Electricity.    Thomas  M.  St.  John. 

28  illustrated  chapters  on  magnetism,  static  and  current  electricity. 

24.  Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  About  Electricity.    Thomas  M.  St.  John. 

27  illustrated  chapters  on  the  electricity  of  the  push  button,  binding  post, 
the  coil,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  arc,  the  X-ray,  etc. 

25.  Experimental  Science.  Hopkins. 

19  illustrated  chapters  on  experiments  in  physics  with  particular  reference  to 

pyroscope,  pendulum,  sound,  light,  heat,  microscopy,  photography  and 
electricity. 

26.  How  It  Works.    Archibald  Williams. 

20  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  steam 

engine,  turbine,  electrical  machines,  railway  brakes,  railway  signals, 
wind  instruments,  talking  machines  and  hydraulic  machinery. 

27.  Amongst  Machines.  Lukin. 

19  illustrated  chapters  on  the  rolling  of  iron,  drawing  wire,  making  brass 
tubing,  steel  pens,  sheet  metal  goods,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  wood  shaping 
machines,  paper  working  machines  and  glass  making. 

28.  Machinery  Book  for  Boys.    Joseph  H.  Adams. 

23  illustrated  chapters  on  water,  wind,  steam  and  electrical  power,  machinery 
for  working  metal,  wood  and  stone,  gas  engines,  etc. 

29.  Tools  and  Machines.    Charles  Barnard. 

11  illustrated  chapters  describing  and  explaining  the  uses  of  hammers,  edge 

tools,  saws,  borers,  abraders  and  grinders. 

30.  American  Inventors  and  Inventions.    William  and  Arthur  Mowing. 

44  illustrated  chapters  dealing  with  the  most  important  inventions  in  America, 
classifying  them  under  six  heads — heat,  light,  food,  clothing,  travel  and 
letters. 

31.  Boy's  Book  of  New  Inventions.    Harry  E.  Noble. 

12  chapters  devoted  to  airplanes,  artificial  lighting,  motion  pictures,  turbines, 

concrete,  wireless,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 

32.  Boy's  Book  of  New  Inventions.    Ray  S.  Baker. 

9  illustrated  chapters  telling  of  deep  sea  diving,  liquid  air,  wireless,  motors, 
X-ray,  phonograph  and  airplanes. 

33.  Boy's  Second  Book  of  Inventions.    Ray  S.  Baker. 

9  illustrated  chapters  on  radium,  flying  machines,  seismograph,  electrical 
furnace,  wireless,  electric  lighting,  etc.  • 
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34.  Historic  Inventions.    R.  S.  Holland. 

16  illustrated  chapters,  each  devoted  to  one  man  and  his  inventions;  among 
the  inventions  are  printing,  enamel,  telescope,  steam  engine,  steamboat, 
telegraph,  reaper,  sewing  machines,  telephone,  electric  light,  wireless 
and  airplanes. 

35.  Stories  of  Inventions.    R.  J.  Bodmer. 

9  illustrated  chapters  on  how  things  were  invented;  emphasis  is  placed  on 
writing,  photography,  ocean  cables,  submarines,  rug-making  and  deep 
sea  diving. 

36.  Stories  of  Inventions.    Russell  Doubleday. 

11  illustrated  chapters  on  wireless,  trains,  steamboats,  life-saving  apparatus, 
moving  pictures,  bridges,  submarines,  adding  machines,  telephone,  etc. 

37.  Stories  of  Useful  Things.    S.  E.  Foreman. 

16  illustrated  chapters  on  matches,  stoves,  lamps,  forges,  plows,  looms, 
clocks,  books,  etc. 

38.  War  Inventions  and  How  They  Were  Invented.    Charles  R.  Gibson. 

16  illustrated  chapters  on  gun  sights,  machine  guns,  cannon,  explosives,  shells, 
submarines,  torpedoes  and  airships. 

39.  Boy's  Book  of  Locomotives.    J.  R.  Howden. 

14  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
locomotive  and  the  various  kinds  of  same. 

40.  Boy's  Book  of  Railways.    J.  R.  Howland. 

18  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  the  construction  of  several  kinds  of  cars 
and  engines,  and  their  uses. 

41.  The  Mechanic  Arts.    R.  C.  MacLarrin. 

42.  Pick,  Shovel  and  Pluck.    A.  Russell  Bond. 

22  illustrated  chapters  containing  interesting  accounts  of  excavations  and 
battles  with  the  elements,  especially  in  checking  floods,  damming  rivers, 
tunnelling  under  water,  building  quays,  etc. 

43.  Wonders  of  Modern  Mechanism.    C.  H.  Cochrane. 

41  illustrated  chapters  describing  bridges,  tunnels,  canals,  storage  batteries, 
ocean  liners,  submarines,  flying  machines,  automobiles,  turbines,  electric 
railways,  machines  for  hauling  coal  from  mines,  making  ice,  watches,  etc. 

44.  Triumphs  of  Science.    M.  A.  Lane. 

13  chapters  devoted  to  sea  cables,  astronomy,  light  houses,  artillery,  sub- 
marines, war  ships,  subways,  harnessing  Niagara  Falls,  artesian  wells 
and  the  mariner's  compass. 

45.  Wonders  of  Transport.    Cyril  Hall. 

11  illustrated  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  wagon,  rail  and  water  as  a  means 
of  transportation. 

46.  Amateur  Photography.    W.  L.  Adams. 

7  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  print  and  develop  pictures. 

47.  Art  Craft  for  Beginners.    F.  G.  Sanford. 

8  illustrated  chapters  on  thin  wood  working,  pyrography,  sheet  metal  work, 

leather  work,  bookbinding  and  bead  work. 

48.  ABC  of  Wood  Working.    C.  G.  Wheeler. 

A  book  in  two  parts,  with  765  illustrations  covering  elementary  woodworking 
and  containing  directions  for  making  a  multitude  of  things. 
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49.  The  Boy  Craftsman.    A.  Neely  Hall. 

18  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  handle  tools,  and  how  to  make  canoes, 
traps,  guns,  targets,  etc. 

50.  A  Boy's  Workshop.    H.  R.  Waite. 

23  illustrated  chapters  giving  instructions  in  the  process  of  making  many 
things. 

51.  The  Amateur  Carpenter.    A.  H.  Verrill. 

14  illustrated  chapters  on  care  of  tools  and  methods  of  making  useful  things 
and  on  useful  hints  and  formulas. 

52.  Amateur  Work  (six  volumes).  Draper. 

Somewhat  like  Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular  Science,  except  that  amateur 
work  gives  practical  experience  instead  of  merely  views. 

53.  Boy's  Book  of  Mechanical  Models.    W.  B.  Stout. 

/  36  illustrated  chapters  telling  the  mode  of  construction  of  models  of  auto- 
mobiles, railways,  telephones,  phonographs,  elevators,  Vater  wheels, 
submarines  and  many  others. 

54.  Boy's  Made-at-Home  Things.  Bailey. 

27  illustrated  chapters  giving  directions  for  making  a  great  many  things. 

55.  Carpentry  and  Joinery.    F.  G.  Webber. 

16  illustrated  chapters  of  practical  and  scientific  instructions  for  those  who 
hope  to  be  successful  carpenters  and  joiners. 

56.  Carpentry  and  Woodwork.  Foster. 

57  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  the  making  of  toys  and  furniture. 

57.  Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling.  Larson. 

11  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  instruction  on  how  to  prepare  a  piece  of 
wood  and  how  to  make  various  joints. 

58.  Elementary  Woodwork.    F.  H.  Seldon. 

42  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  instructions  on  how  to  prepare  a  piece  of 
wood  and  how  to  make  various  joints. 

59.  Elementary  Woodworking.    E.  W.  Foster. 

11  illustrated  chapters  telling  from  what  trees  various  kinds  of  wood  are 
obtained  and  describing  the  tools  used  to  work  each  kind. 

60.  Essentials  of  Woodworking.  Griffith. 

16  illustrated  chapters  telling  how  to  make  simple  things  and  how  to  finish 
wood. 

61.  Harpers'  Indoor  Book  for  Boys.    J.  H.  Adams. 

23  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  construct  things  of  wood,  metal,  clay  and 
plaster.    How  to  bind  books,  to  paint  and  to  stencil. 

62.  Home  Mechanics  for  Amateurs.    George  M.  Hopkins. 

7  illustrated  chapters  on  wood,  metal  working,  electricity,  meteorology, 
making  ornaments  and  models,  the  use  of  telescopes  and  microscopes. 

63.  How  to  Make  Common  Things.    John  A.  Bower. 

14  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  make  toys  and  things  of  use  and  ornament 
about  the  house. 

64.  Jack  of  All  Trades.    D.  C.  Beard. 

19  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  build  houseboats,  toboggan  slides,  circuses 
and  club  houses,  and  how  to  make  many  other  interesting  things. 

65.  Manual  Training  Toys.  Moore. 

43  illustrated  chapters  telling  how  to  make  43  different  kinds  of  boxes. 
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66.  Mechanics  Indoors  and  Out.    F.  I.  Hodgson. 

14  illustrated  chapters  on  the  use  of  cement  in  the  construction  of  motor 
boats,  building  walks,  installing  plumbing,  etc. 

67.  Practical  Things  with  Simple  Tools.  Goldstein. 

20  illustrated  chapters  telling  how  to  make  nearly  70  practical  things  of  wood. 

68.  Scientific  American  Boy.    A.  R.  Bond. 

25  illustrated  chapters  on  how  to  make  skate  sails,  snow  shoes,  skiis,  tents, 
canoes,  ice  boats,  sledges,  toboggans,  scooters  and  many  other  things. 

69.  Scientific  American  Boy  at  School.    A.  R.  Bond. 

27  illustrated  chapters  on  the  things  to  be  done  by  groups  of  boys:  Building 
a  dam,  surveying,  signaling,  hunting  with  a  camera,  sundials,  sail  boats, 
etc.  r 

70.  Toy  Making  at  Home.    Morley  Adams. 

About  100  toys  to  be  made  for  small  children. 

71.  Woodworking  Tools.    G.  L.  Channey.  \ 

14  illustrated  chapters  devoted  to  the  corrected  use  of  tools  in  the  woodworking 
shop. 

72.  Woodworking  for  Beginners.  Wheeler. 

17  chapters  on  tools,  their  uses  and  how  to  make  toys,  houses  for  animals, 
furniture,  boats,  etc. 
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PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1924 


EEAPPOINTMENTS  OP  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OE  SUPERVISING  STAEE. 


In  School  Committee,  June  16,  1924. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  264  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1924-25,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  section  293  of  the 
Regulations.  The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report 
received  from  each  head  master  as  of  October  5,  1923. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  and  one  teacher 
for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades.  The  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school  year 
has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in  the  first, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade 
IX,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and  the  reap- 
pointments of  teachers  for  the  ensuring  school  year, 
the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are  tech- 
nical rather  than  actual  vacancies, —  that  is,  they  are 
vacancies  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grade  IX. 
Except  as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  Quincy  District  there*  are  two  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District 
there  is  one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
under  the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at 
which  time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention ; 
if  not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

Submasters. 

In  the  following-named  districts  submasters  are 
employed  in  excess  of  the  Regulations : 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  there  are  several  upper  grades. 
I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1925. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. —  One.  This  submaster  has 
been  allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a 
teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing 
district  during  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1925. 

Sherwin. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been  allowed 
in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said 
rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing  district  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1925. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  addi- 
tional submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Dearborn. 

Dudley. 

Eliot. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 
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Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Thomas  Gardner. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Washington. 

I  recommend  that  they  be  continued  during  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1925. 

Master's  Assistants. 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  One.  This  master's  assistant  has 
been  allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a 
teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing 
district  during  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1925. 

Blackinton-J  ohn  Cheverus. —  One.  This  master's  as- 
sistant has  been  allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recom- 
mend that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the 
foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1925. 

First  Assistants,  Grammar. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  the  position 
of  first  assistant,  grammar,  is  to  be  abolished  on  the 
retirement  of  the  present  incumbents: 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  One. 
Bowditch. —  One. 
Bowdoin. —  One. 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. —  One. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 

Jefferson-Comins. —  One. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One.  4 
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First  Assistants  in  Charge. 
In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
first  assistant  in  charge  in  excess  or  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  the  Regulations: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bennett. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Sherwin. 

Wells. 

I  recommend  that  teachers  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  districts  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1925. 

Teachers  taken  from  Tenure. 
One  teacher  who  had  previously  been  appointed  to 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee  has 
been  taken  from  tenure,  and  reappointed  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1925,  as  follows: 

High  School  of  Commerce. —  One  junior  master. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1924-25: 

Blackinton-J ohn  Cheverus. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Nor  cross. —  One. 
Wells. —  One. 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following- 
named  districts  for  the  year  1924-25: 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
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Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigetow. —  One. 

Btackinton-John  Cheverus. —  Two. 

Bowdoin. —  Three. 

Chapman. —  One. 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dillaway. —  Two. 

Dudley. —  Two. 

D  wight. —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 

Edward  Everett. —  One. 

Eliot.—  Three. 

Everett. —  One. 

Franklin. —  One. 

Hancock. —  Three. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  Three. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

Jefferson-Comi?is. —  One. 

John  Marshall. —  Seven. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Lawrence. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 

Mather. —  One. 

Norcross. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Phillips  Brooks. —  One. 

Prescott. —  One. 

Quincy. —  Two. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 

Samuel  Adams. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  Eight. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  Two. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. —  Two. 
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Thomas  Gardner.- —  One. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 
Washington.- —  Two. 
Wells  —  Three. 
Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 
William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 
William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  classes  in 
the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1924-25: 

Dudley. —  One. 
D  wight. —  One. 
Everett. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
Lowell. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Quincy. —  One. 
Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 

Open-air,  Ungraded,  Special  English  and  Rapid  Advance- 
ment Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded,  special 
English,  and  rapid  advancement  classes  as  in  1923-24 
and  that  no  action  concerning  the  re-establishment  of 
these  classes  for  the  year  1924-25  be  taken  at  the 
present  time.  Action  should  be  postponed  until  after 
the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  when  orders  will 
be  presented  to  the  School  Committee  regarding  the 
establishment  of  all  such  classes  on  the  basis  of  the 
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registration  at  that  time.  I  recommend  that  all  open- 
air,  ungraded,  special  English  and  rapid  advancement 
classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such  classes 
be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following-named  district  for  the  year  1924-25: 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  Three. 
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PAET  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
English  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Walter  F.  Downey. 
Dillaway  District. —  Master,  Charlotte  Rafter. 
Everett  District. —  Master,  Madeline  B.  Driscoll. 
Prescott  District. —  Master,  Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil. 
Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Katherine  L.  King. 
Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Sarah  L.  Cauley. 
Assistant  Director,  Manual  Arts,  Francis  L.  Bain. 
Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Helen  J.  Gormley. 
First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  Loretta  J.  Curran. 
Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  Flora  L.  Enright. 
Commercial  Co-ordinator,  Louis  J.  Fish. 

School  Nurses,  Edith  C.  Baldwin,  Theresa  A.  Dolan,  Emily  G.  Donovan, 
Anna  B.  McCue,  Catherine  D.  Nolan. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Adelbert  L.  Morrison. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District. —  Master,  Thomas  E.  Kelley. 

Prince  District. —  Master,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee. 

Rice  District. —  Master,  Thomas  J.  Barry. 

Theodore  Lyman  District. —  Master,  Frederick  J.  Murphy. 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District. —  Master,  William  T.  Miller. 

Director,  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Marie  A.  Solano. 

Assistant  Director,  Manual  Arts,  Josef  Sandberg. 

Assistant  Directors,  Music,  Joseph  H.  Gildea,  Daniel  D.  Tierney,  Jr., 

Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
Assistants,  Manual  Arts,  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett,  Grace  M.  Stack. 
Assistant,  Music,  Gertrude  A.  Smith. 

Vocational  Instructors,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Thomas  D. 
Ginn,  Henry  Wisansky. 

Vocational  Assistants,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Bessie 
MacBride,  Abigail  D.  Steere. 

School  Nurses,  Hulda  Ccderstrom,  Anna  E.  Donovan,  Delia  V.  Egan, 
Madeline  V.  Finnigan,  Mary  V.  Flynn,  Madeline  A.  Mahoney,  Kath- 
leen R.  McCarthy,  Rose  A.  Meade,  Mary  D.  Morse,  Anna  M.  Phalan, 
Lauretta  M.  Quinn,  Christine  E.  Sweeney,  Blanche  Wildes. 
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PAET  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  training-  teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  time  between 

September  1,  1923,  to  April  1,  1924    493 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers      ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments,  Julia  E.  Dick- 
son, Lillian  J.  MacRae;  Junior  Master,  William  F.  Linehan; 
Assistants,  Ethel  Hutchinson,  Agnes  C.  Nash  ....  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Marion  H.  Read;  Assistants, 

Alice  Driscoll,  Edith  M.  Gartland  3 

—  23 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  junior  assist- 
ant assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers      ....  41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master,  Head  cf  Department,  William  H.  H.  Peirce  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  John  B.  FitzGerald,  William  F.  Looney, 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  R. 
Pennypacker,  John  J.  Quinn,  Ralph  F.  V.  Quinn,  Francis  J. 
Roland,  Thomas  W.  Sheehan,  Clinton  B.  Wilbur  ...  10 


-  37 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24 :  Two  junior  assist- 
ants and  four  temporary  teachers. 


GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers      ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  se{ve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Alice  A.  Brophy,  Frances  Burnce,  Alice  L.  Cun- 
ningham, Marion  C.  Moreland  4 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers      ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Masters,  Joseph  A.  Leary,  Thomas  A.  Scanlon; 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Greene,  Caroline  H.  McCarthy  .  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Winifred  Dowd,  Evelyn  G.  McNamara,  Gertrude 
Rockwood;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Warren  C.  Burnham, 
William  M.  Rogers;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches;  John 
J.  Riley;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Agnes 

McCloskey   7 

—  22 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  junior  assist- 
ant and  four  temporary  teachers. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers  ...  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Co-operative  Instructors,  Joseph  H.  Connors,  J. 
Paul  Dallas,  Robert  W.  Ford      .      .      .      .      .      .  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Junior  Masters,  John  A.  Bergin,  John  A.  Dunn,  George  M. 
Hawes,  Walter  V.  O'Brien;  Assistants,  Dorothy  Stanwood, 
Mary  F.  Toland,  Elsie  E.  Whitney;  Co-operative  Instructor, 
George  G.  Rose  8 


—  23 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Two  temporary 
teachers,  one  junior  assistant,  and  one  shop  instructor 
assigned  from  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  76  regular  teachers      ....  76 

Now  serving  on  tenure  52 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  William  J.  Pendergast;  Assistants, 
Margaret  E.  Foster,  Lena  A.  Glover,  Florence  L.  Hamblin, 
Josephine  A.  Wentworth;  Industrial  Assistants,  Alice  M. 
Croke,  Elizabeth  C.  Menn  ........  7 

Appointed':  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Junior  Masters,  Malcolm  D.  Campbell,  Henry  P.  Moore; 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  Barlow,  Marguerite  Condon,  Lillian 
Holmes,  Julia  A.  Holtcen,  Marion  Renfrew,  Marjorie  G. 
Smith;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  Marie 
G.  Gookin,  Jeannic  P.  Shean;  Industrial  Assistant,  Theresa 
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A.  Fitzpatrick;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Harold  P.  Johnson, 
Frederick  E.  Rau  13 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Four  junior 
assistants  and  four  temporary  teachers.  There  were,  how- 
ever, four  of  the  regular  teachers  absent  on  leave  so  that  the 
school  was  operated  with  76  teachers. 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  38  regular  teachers      ....  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Lewis  A.  Newton;  Assistant,  Bertha 
C.  Marshall  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Junior  Master,  Lawrence  A.  Howard;  Assistants,  Marion 
Chesley,  Frances  W.  Given,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty,  Mary  J. 
Quigley,  Hazel  W.  Ruggles;  Assistant  Instructors,  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Lillian  H.  Austin,  Margaret  E.  Campbell, 
Alice  G.'Carr,  Helen  T.  Duffy;  Co-operative  Instructors,  John 
A.  Fisher,  John  A.  Lane,  Arthur  R.  Nelson       .      .      .  .13 

'      , •>       -.,;.'v..  —  34 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  89  regular  teachers       ....  89 

Now  serving  on  tenure  47 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Miah  J.  Falvey,  Joseph  G.  Green, 
John  F.  McCarthy  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Walter  I.  Chapman;  Junior 
Masters,  John  H.  Card,  Angus  J.  Chisholm,  Edward  J. 
Connell,  Cornelius  G.  Cotter,  William  J.  Dooling,  Elliott 
P.  Frazier,  Leo  V.  Halloran,  Hollis  D.  Hatch,  Barnaby  M. 
Hogan,  Fred  H.  Kierstead,  Enor  E.  Lundin,  Bernard  H. 
McGrath,  Maurice  F.  Murphy,  William  J.  Roche,  Stephen 
V.  White,  Elmer  S.  Woodward;  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts, 
Carl  H.  Adams;  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  John 
J.  McCarthy,  Charles  F.  Muldoon,  John  C.  Ronan,  Charles 

A.  A.  Weber  22 

—  72 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Eight  junior 
assistants  and  eight  temporary  teachers.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  junior  master  in  charge  of  an  annex,  doing  no 
teaching  and  who  is  charged  with  pupil  hours,  so  that  the 
school  was  operated  with  87  teachers. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  78  regular  teachers  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  seme  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  Biddlecome,  Elizabeth  E. 
Haggerty  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Mabel  S.  Hastings; 
Junior  Masters,  Kurt  G.  Busiek,  Arthur  G.  Fletcher,  William 
P.  Quinn,  James  P.  Shattuck,  John  F.  Sheehan;  Assistants, 
Helen  Beveridge,  Catherine  E.  Creedan,  Agnes  T.  Dubuc, 
May  J.  Duff,  Mary  C.  Harrington,  Ellen  C.  Hoy,  Ruth  R. 
Kelly,  Christina  S.  Little,  Helen  E.  Murphy,  Marguerite  M. 
O'Brien,  Charlotte  W.  Onthank,  Marie  Scollard,  Alice 
Sullivan,  Olive  B.  White;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  M.  Jeannette  Grady,  Ellen  G.  Hayden,  Margaret 
McDonald,  Teresa  A.  Regan  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  regular 
teacher  whose  resignation  has  been  accepted  to  take  effect 
August  31,  1924,  four  junior  assistants,  and  one  temporary 
teacher.  However,  there  were  four  of  the  regular  teachers 
on  leave  of  absence,  so  that  the  school  was  operated  with 
75  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  60  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— 'Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  A.  Marsh; 
Junior  Masters,  George  A.  Fellows,  Laurence  J.  Jackson, 
Alfred  B.  Sullivan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Junior  Masters,  Frederick  L.  Carney,  Cyril  C.  Conroy, 
Francis  J.  DeCelles,  Thomas  A.  Donnelly,  Edward  W. 
Ellsworth,  William  F.  Fleming,  Leo  T.  Foster,  Thomas  F. 
Galvin,  John  M.  Grandfield,  Leo  H.  Grueter,  Rema  J.  Hender- 
son, John  J.  A.  Hennessey,  Thomas  J.  Hoey,  Fred  Holmes, 
John  J.  Murray,  James  M.  Nelligan,  Daniel  J.  Shea,  Frank 
D.  Shea,  Samuel  B.  Trumbull,  William  F.  Walsh,  Walter  F. 
Walworth;  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  George  F. 
McCarthy,  William  Ogrean;  Instructor,  Manual  Arts, 
Casimir  F.  Shea  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  regular  teachers      ....  47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Industrial  Assistants,  Annie  G.  Bullard,  Margaret  A. 
Foran,  Clara  S.  Gay,  Margaret  G.  Moore,  Lura  M.  Paine, 
Ida  M.  Reynolds,  Mabelle  B.  Rimbach  7 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — ■ 
Junior  Master,  Gilbert  W.  Rich;  Assistants,  Alice  E.  Babson, 
Mary  P.  Barry,  Eleanor  Berg,  Constance  Billings,  Grace  T. 
Blanchard,  Agnes  L.  Callaghan,  Mary  W.  Cauley,  Mary  M. 
Giblin,  Geraldine  B.  Kennedy,  Josephine  M.  Minihan, 
Winifred  H.  Nash,  Helen  L.  P.  Pollycutt,  Frances  I.  Watson; 
Co-operative  Assistant,  Helen  J.  Kiggen;  Assistant  Instruct- 
ors in  Manual  Arts,  Grace  N.  Aznive,  Florence  F.  Cooper, 
Ella  G.  Finn;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Salesmanship,  Margaret 
A.  Cronin;    Industrial  Instructors,  Miriam  S.  Chapman, 

Carrie  E.  Hoit,  Myrtle  G.  Williams  22 

—  44 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  junior  assist- 
ant, one  temporary  teacher  and  one  school  nurse  assigned  to 
teach  home-nursing  and  hygiene. 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers      ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
— ■  Junior  Master,  Daniel  L.  Daley;  Co-operative  Instructor, 
Thomas  Aykroyd  2 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Junior  Masters,  John  J.  Doyle,  John  A.  Lahive,  Maurice  G. 

Murphy;  Assistants,  Olive  A.  Beveridge,  Dorothy  A.  Chapin, 

Sophia  B.  Cohen,  Gertrude  D.  Halbritter,  Ellen  S.  Keegan; 

Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  William  P.  Grady;  Assistant 

Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Jessica  J.  Trommer  .      .  10 

—  32 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  junior  assist- 


ant and  one  temporary  teacher. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers.—  Entitled  to  39  regular  teachers      ....  39 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      ?  .  20 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Junior  Masters,  Arthur  V.  Donnelan,  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe, 
Edward  J.  McCarthy;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Salesmanship, 
Florence  R.  Joyce  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  James  L.  Duffy,  Wilfred  N.  Hinckley,  Jr., 
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In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  schpol  year  1923-24:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  Die  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee 
—  Junior  Master,  Joseph  A.  Hennessey;  Assistants,  Irene  H 
Corkery,  Anna  T.  Kellcy,  Elizabeth  A.  Nash  . 


20 


36 


Mathew  F.  Mealy;  Assistants,  Katherine  E.  Barr,  Frances 
R.  Campion,  Anastasia  Connor,  Madeline  M.  Ellis,  Mary  G. 
Gould;  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Albert  F.  Hig- 
gins;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  Katherine 
E.  Holland,  Mary  B.  Killion,  Agnes  V.  Scannell  ...  12 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Two  temporary 
teachers  and  one  junior  assistant. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  62  regular  teachers       ....  62 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Joseph  R.  Lunt;  Junior 
Masters,  Guy  C.  Blodgett,  James  P.  Farnsworth,  William 
McRobbie,  Dexter  A.  Mower,  Ernest  E.  Town  6 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  George  M.  Morris;  Junior 
Masters,  Walter  E.  Burt,  Burton  L.  Cushing,  Joseph  R.  B. 
Dunn,  William  J.  Gross,  Laurence  M.  Hemman,  James  H. 
Holland,  Gordon  F.  Irons,  John  C.  Page,  James  H.  Philbrick, 
Thomas  A.  Pickett,  Arthur  R.  Racine,  Charles  E.  B.  White  .  13 

—  51 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  Five  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  48  regular  teachers      .  48 

Now  serving  on  tenure   27 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  Abraham  H.  Gretsch,  William  E.  O'Connor; 
Assistants,  Mary  K.  Austin,  Ellen  A.  Barry,  Marion  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Louise  A.  Forrest,  Agnes  M.  Gallivan,  Lucile  A. 
Harrington,  Elizabeth  W.  Loughran,  Mary  A.  McMahon, 
Mary  J.  Mohan,  Mary  E.  Neal,  Sophia  M.  Palm,  Ellen  A. 
Regan,  May  B.  Whiting;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  Marion  J.  Cromwell,  Annie  C.  Johnson,  Mary 
Stuart  18 


45 


26 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Evelyn  M.  Brawley,  Eleanor  K.  O'Connell  . 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1923-24:  One  junior 
assistant. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Clerical  Assistant,  Mae  G.  Smith  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 
Clerical  Instructor,  Basil  N.  Perkins;  Clerical  Assistant, 
Marion  A.  Fitch  

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Division  Foremen,  Henry  D.  Fallona,  George  E. 
Hill,  Emmett  R.  Smith;  Instructors,  Boys'  Classes,  Joseph 
A.  Mahoney,  James  P.  Sullivan;  Shop  Foremen,  James  A. 
Linney,  Stewart  J.  Shaw,  Francis  R.  Sheehan;  Instructor, 
Vincent  J.  Readdy;  Assistants,  Helena  M.  Dempsey, 
Elizabeth  C.  Flynn,  Clara  H.  Franke,  Alice  J.  Healy,  Mary 

E.  MacSwiney;  Vocational  Assistant,  Margaret  L.  Sheridan; 
Trade  Assistants,  Louise  M.  Hall,  Alice  McCarthy,  Grace  G. 
O'Brien,  Winifred  T.  Ormond  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 
Heads  of  Divisions,  John  J.  Boyan,  Edward  M.  McDonough, 
Esther  L.  McNellis;  Senior  Instructors,  Thomas  P.  Burns, 
James  F.  Crotty,  Patrick  J.  Donovan,  Vincent  L.  Greene, 
William  V.  McKenney,  Charles  P.  York;  Instructor,  Boys' 
Classes,  Daniel  M.  Daley;  Instructors,  Walter  J.  Byrnes, 
George  H.  Carey,  Thomas  D.  Craven,  Edward  C.  Keller, 
Francis  J.  Lyons,  Philip  F.  Mackey,  James  L.  O'Brien, 
John  P.  Shea;  Assistants,  Jeanette  Ascolillo,  Julia  A. 
Barrett;  Shop  Instructors,  Charles  A.  Bossi,  Patrick  J. 
Fox,  Rudolph  N.  Marginot;  Trade  Assistant,  Annie  L. 
Robertson  

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 
Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Vice  Principal,   Frederic   H.   Sawyer;  Division 
Heads,  Robert  E.  Baker,  Henry  C.  Fellman,  Ellsworth  M. 
Longfield,   Andrew  Roswall;    Senior  Instructors,  Walter 

F.  Connolly,  Chester  B.  Hammond,  Henry  J.  Tilton;  Shop 
Foremen,  Carl  G.  E.  Engborg,  Grover  C.  Russell  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Division  Heads,  Richard  V.  Barry,  Louis  E.  Lovett;  Senior 
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Instructors,  Mark  V.  Crockett,  Bernard  F.  Donovan,  Frank 
V.  Gordon,  Charles  L.  Harris,  William  J.  Nutter,  Raymond  S. 
Tobey;  K Division  Foreman,  Percy  A.  Brigham;  Shop  Fore- 
men, Edwin  L.  Carpenter,  Cornelius  T.  Curtin,  William  J. 
Doherty,  Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu,  Thomas  A.  Roche; 
Instructor,  Thomas  L.  Sullivan;  Shop  Instructors,  Alanson 
O.  Dawes,  John  A.  England,  Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan,  Samuel 


Romano,  Thomas  C.  Walsh  20 

—  30 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Heads  of  Departments,  Rebecca  Anslow,  Ethel  O. 
Davidson,  Marie  F.  Libourel,  Elizabeth  E.  Moore,  Mary  J. 
Orr,  Marie  Thayer,  Dilla  M.  Towne;  Vocational  Assistants, 
Lillias  E.  Blanchard,  Bertha  D.  Tucker;  Trade  Assistants, 
Mildred  E.  Arnold,  Ellen  L.  Barry,  Katherine  Bergen,  Mary 
V.  Cunningham,  Margaret  E.  Godfrey,  Nellie  L.  Greeley, 
Marie  E.  Jobin,  Mary  T.  Kenny,  Sara  E.  Lavin,  Mary  A. 
Shea;  Helper,  Anna  M.  Rogers  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Trade  Assistants,  Lucille  A.  Bouchard,  Mary  E.  Cadigan, 
Mary  E.  Connor,  Millicent  Edwards,  Elizabeth  C.  Harbison, 
Lily  W.  Jewett,  Catherine  Kelliher,  Gwendolyn  A.  Summers, 
Josephine  B.  Tanck,  Kathryn  Whalen;  Helpers,  Magdalena 
C.  Columbus,  Anna  C.  Craft,  Genevieve  Dellagana,  Eunice 
A.  Eldridge,  Agnes  F.  Graham,  Adeline  Kanz,  Sarah  G. 
McGee,  Anna  E.  Silva,  Marie  C.  Turner,  Ruth  U.  Weld, 

Eleanor  G.  Wright  21 

—  42 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  33  in 
special  classes;  31  in  special  English  classes;  30  in  open-air 
classes;  1,441  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  391  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII; 
138  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,931 

Teachers. — 'Entitled  to  50  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  1  teacher 

of  an  open-air  class   54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— •  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Elizabeth  J.  King; 
Assistants,  Anna  J.  Corliss,  Mary  I.  Elliott,  Edith  M.  O'Neil, 

Elizabeth  F.  Sheehan  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Submastcr,  Patrick  L.  Geary;   First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
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Katharine  J.  McMahan;  Assistants,  Mary  G.  Bellamy, 
Josephine  V.  Dalton,  Lillian  Flavin  Davison,  Gertrude  A. 
Flynn,  A.  Louise  Kupelian,  Maude  W.  Nelson,  Catherine 
G.  O'Hara,  Agnes  Shannon,  Margaret  J.  Shea,  Hannah 
E.  Tobin,  Rose  C.  Wallace  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  -  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Anna  M.  Doherty  

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  12  in 

special  classes;  65  in  prevocational  classes;  526  in  Grades  I 

to  VI;  156  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 

Submaster,  James  H.  Nolan;  Prevocational  Assistant,  Elsie 

V.  Karlson;   Assistants,  Agnes  M.  Leavey,  Katherine  H. 

Lyman  

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — >  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 
Assistant,  Marion  I.  Wood  

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  33  in 
special  classes;  1,446  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  382  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Frances  M.  Spooner; 
Assistants,  Mary  F.  Cavanaugh,  Ruth  E.  Delano,  Helen  T. 
Fitzgerald,  Frances  E.  O'Leary,  Dorothy  C.  Peterson,  Mary 
J.  Sullivan  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Agnes  K.  Mallard;  Instructor, 
Special  Class,  Ann  W.  Quigley;    Assistants,  Grace  C. 
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Doherty,  Melania  E.  Ford,  Marguerite  MacKay,  Marian 
MacKay,  Constance  M.  Sheridan,  Gertrude  M.  Wyeth  .      .  8 

—  45 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .5 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Emma  V.  Thomas  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Parsons  1 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — 17  in 
special  classes;  741  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  192  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  64  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class    .  .  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mack;  Assistants,  Helen  G.  Buckley, 
Elizabeth  D.  Carrol,  Sarah  M.  Everett,  Madeline  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, Mary  H.  Hurley,  Mary  Moran  Russell,  Margaret  A. 
Thompson  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Noiu  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  Davison  

BLACKINTON-JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  35  in  special 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,245  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  337  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,591 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  special 

classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight  .      .  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Annie  F.  McGillicuddy  .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Louisa  C.  Thomas;  Assistants, 
Nella  Bacciola,  Kathcrine  E.  Cagney,  Maria  T.  Cogger, 
Katherine  F.  Dooley,  Catherine  I.  Farrell,  Anna  V.  Grady, 
Harriet  A.  Ilaggerty,  Lydia  E.  Miller,  Ellen  C.  Rooncy,  Sadie 

R.  Sicgfl,  Edytha  M.  Wormelle  12 

—  39 


16 


999 
26 


—  24 
2 

1 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Catherine  M.  Herbert,  Ruth  N.  Kenney  . 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  24  in  open- 
air  classes;  808  in  Grades  I  to  VI  ;  214  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Burnham,  M.  F.  Martina 
McDonald  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Marion  L.  Shuckrowe  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      ...  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Irene  M.  Foster  

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  49  in  special 
classes;  134  in  open-air  classes;  432  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  134 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of  special 
classes;  4  teachers  of  open-air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Willa  M.  Ashton,  Mary  J.  Boyhan, 
Mary  J.  Deegan    .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructors,  Special  Classes,  May  B.  Dodge,  Mary  L. 
Hammond,  Dorothy  M.  Shea;  Assistants,  Eva  Chofnas, 
Mary  E.  Keep,  Ella  C.  Rosengard  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Anastasia  C.  McCarthy  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Bertha  C.  Burger  
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CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  18  in 
special  classes;  1,056  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  231  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Florence  C.  Cunningham  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Esther  L.  Dalrymple;  Assistants, 
Alice  K.  Cummings,  Ida  Feldman,  Henrietta  G.  Hogan, 
Grace  K.  Lonergan,  Pauline  C.  Luppold,  Jessie  C.  McPhee, 
Rose  E.  Philbin,  Eleanor  M.  M.  Santosuosso  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Madeline  C.  Hayes  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Mary  H.  Crotty  ........ 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-789  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924  ......... 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  L.  Clausmeyer  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Ella  J.  Boyle;  Assistant,  A.  Margaret 
Fallon    .     .      .     iy-    .      .     .     ,  .    .      .      .  :v  i< 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  G.  McCaffrey,  Mildred  C.  Phillips 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — 730  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  286  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  Dumber  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   


reappointments.  23 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Assistants,  Anna  E.  Appel,  Mary  G.  English,  Winnifred  A. 

Golden,  Alice  L.  Kenney,  Mary  G.  Maloney,  Catherine  F. 

Mulligan,  Mary  E.  Rockwood  7 

.      .  —  24 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 

Assistant,  Florence  E.  Smith  1 


DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  I,  1924,—  19  in 
special  classes;  38  in  ungraded  classes;  96  in  pre  vocational 
classes;  1,480  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  313  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class;  2  teachers  of 
prevocational  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Prevocational  Classes, 
Josephine  A.  Simonton;  Assistants,  Alice  C.  Coleman, 
Marguerite  F.  Maloney  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925  — 
Prevocational  Assistant,  Mary  O.  Nolan;  Assistants,  Marion 
R.  Boland,  Mary  A.  Campbell,  Helen  F.  Denehy,  Elsie  F. 
Eagan,  Mary  Sullivan  Garrity,  Margaret  A.  Johnson,  Helen 
M.  Lally,  Florence  R.  Murphy,  Eleanor  A.  Parker,  Alice  A. 
C.  Rebane,  Millicent  S.  Stroup,  Francis  E.  Winch' 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Mary  R.  Desmond  


DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  37  in  special 

classes;  997  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  226  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,217 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers ;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 

Instructor,  Special  Class,  Dorothy  L.  Sullivan;  Assistants, 


1,935 


49 
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1 
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Elizabeth  Beatty,  Mary  B.  Doherty,  Theresa  V.  Donahue, 
Bertha  L.  Fleming,  Viola  M.  Griffin,  Mary  M.  O'Gara, 


Helen  R.  Pengilly,  Paraskeve  Sarhani  9 

—  28 

Kindergaktens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ."  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  M.  Laurie  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925.— 
Assistant,  Helen  Sawyer  1 

—  4 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924.— 35  in 
special  classes;  28  in  special  English  classes;  118  in  pre- 
vocational  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
871  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  158  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,186 

Teachers. — 'Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  3  teachers 
of  prevocational  classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conservation 

of  eyesight   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Prevocational  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Colleton;  In- 
structor, Special  Class,  Florence  E.  Rice;  Assistants, 
Helen  K.  Burke,  Sarah  E.  Cohen,  Mary  Cropper  Gourley  .  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Submaster,  Roscoe  G.  Frame;  Assistants,  Mildred  T. 
Barron,  Ruth  E.  Reynolds,  Sabina  M.  Ryan  ....  4 

—       29  • 

Kindergartens.—  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923  and  April  1,  1924, —  80  in  special 
classes;  33  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  open-air  classes ;  38  in 
hospital  classes;  665  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  155  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1923,  to  April  1,  1924    953 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;   5  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of 
an  open-air  class;  1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class  ....  28 
Now  serving  on  tenure  14 


Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— « Instructors,   Special   Classes,   Alice  S.  Kenyon, 
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Edythe  M.  McKelligett;  Assistants,  James  F.  Drey,  Caroline 

MeAloon  McHugh  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Driscoll;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Margaret  G.  Melia;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Marion  A. 
Burnham;  Assistants,  Natalie  Taylor  Callanan,  Anna  V. 
Curran,  Rose  L.  McCarthy,  Margaret  V.  O'Connor,  Blanche 
Young   

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Eleanor  G.  McGrath  

EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  15  in  special 
classes;  20  in  Prendergast  Preventorium  class;  41  in 
hospital  classes;  780  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  159  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  Prendergast  Preventorium  class; 
3  teachers  of  hospital  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Louise  M.  Borre,  Bertha  F.  Gavin, 
Lena  Seitlin  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Submaster,  Francis  O.  Wood;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Catherine  L.  Dugan;  Assistants,  Evelyn  D.  Costello,  Edna 
S.  Evans,  Mary  Flynn,  Kathryn  A.  Holland,  Esther  E. 
Kusmo,  Mary  C.  Matthes,  Mary  J.  Murphy,  Henrietta  W. 
Sheinker  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers.—  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  . 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Marguerite  V.  Pierce,  Esther  R.  Thurman^ 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  18  in 
special  classes;  1,239  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  291  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  
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Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  M.  Simpson  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Jennie  B.  Murphy;  Assistants, 
Ethel  M.  Kelly,  Helen  M.  Little,  Anna  M.  Lyons,  Rosalie 
C.  Simpson  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Esther  B.  Cavanaugh 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Adele  L.  Stern  

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  995  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  286  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Emma  E.  Dvorak,  Edith  I.  Swanson 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 
Submaster,  James  A.  Donovan;  Assistants,  Katherine  M. 
Beebe,  Nellie  K.  Bishop,  Agnes  R.  Collier,  Helen  V.  Hurley, 
Daisy  I.  MacDowell,  Barbara  M.  Murphy,  E.  Gertrude 
O'Reilly,  Jessie  A.  M.  Smith,  Clare  L.  Zimmerman 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grace  M.  Dugan  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Pauline  F.  Shea,  Marion  A.  Waldron  . 

ELK  T  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  47  in 
special  classes;  105  in  ungraded  classes;  43  in  special  English 
classes;  43  in  pre  vocational  classes;  26  in  hospital  classes; 
2,259  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  292  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  79  in 
( rrade  IX. 

Average,  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Tkacheiis. — -Entitled  to  66  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
Special  classes;  3  teachers  of  ungraded  classes;  1  teacher  of 
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a  special  English  class;  1  teacher  of  a  pre  vocational  class; 
1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  William  S.  Lenihan ;  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Jennie  M.  Good;  Assistants,  Louise  F,  Carangelo, 
Mary  O.  Duvall  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Margaret  A.  Foley;  Assistants, 
Ellen  E.  Bryan,  Margaret  A.  Canney,  Marion  A.  Cotter, 
Bertha  R.  Doyle,  Mary  A.  Dunbar,  Elizabeth  P.  Dungan, 
Anna  I.  Farrell,  Gertrude  L.  Feeley,  Margaret  M.  Hughes, 
Ruth  E.  Kelly,  Mary  M.  Lombard,  Elizabeth  M.  McCrann, 
Anna  E.  McFarland,  Margaret  M.  McHugh,  Mary  M. 
Monaghan,  Mary  A.  Moore,  Esther  R.  Noone,  Margaret  E. 
Power,  Mary  C.  Redican,  Rose  H.  Riley,  Mary  L.  Thurston, 
Marguerite  A.  Wiles  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Marie  L.  Hayes  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Kathleen  M.  Clark  

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  1,204  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  248  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  76  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Catherine  F.  Murphy,  Grace  M. 
Toland    .      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Kelleher,  Edna  M.  Lane,  Alice  M. 
McLaughlin,  Marie  L.  Pennucci,  Margaret  M.  Shea,  Eva 
Shulman,  Agnes  M.  Sullivan,  Margery  Viles  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Laura  M.  Lewis,  Phyllis  L.  Macpherson 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and   April  1,  1924,-  10  in 
special  classes;  852  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  152  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    927 

Teacheks. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  -  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Ida  H.  Rogers;  Assistants,  Marie 
O.  Day,  Madeline  M.  Eich,  Dorothy  S.  Glover,  Helen  D.  Hart, 
Marie  J.  Kupelian,  Helen  M.  Leonard,  Agnes  M.  Long, 
Dorothy  E.  Newton,  Barbara  Raithel,  Dorothy  L.  Winch- 
enbach   11 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
First  Assistant,  Frances  M.  Miley  1 

—  2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — •  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-593  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  144  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    725 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Agnes  C.  Brennan,  Frances  M  Holleran, 

Mary  E.  Mulligan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925.—* 
Submaster,    Francis   A.    Duffey;    Assistants,  Katherine 

Donahue,  Katherine  A.  Miller  3 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — -  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Gertrude  F.  Johnston,  Freda  R.  Muller      .      .  2 

— >  4 

FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  517  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII;  247  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   •   .  755 

Teachers. — -  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers        ....  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Lawlor  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Submaster,  James  A.  Dunbar  1 

—  20 
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FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  17  in 
special  classes;  26  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
903  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  133  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,040 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  E.  Bailey,  Lucy  A.  Beatty,  Gertrude  R. 
Gorey,  Rose  Michaelson,  Anna  Shultz  5 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Marian  M.  Scarr  1 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  27  in  open- 
air  classes;  537  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  135  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    689 

Teachers. — -Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

open-air  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Submaster,  Thomas  L.  Mea;  Assistant,  Grace  M. 
MacDougall  -  .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Sarah  M.  Harkins,  Mary  V.  O'Keefe   ...  2 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — •  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Hughes,  Ina  Strauss  ....  2 

—  3 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-789  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  225  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  84  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,087 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Emma  A.  Sellew  1 


30 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  M.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  Katherine  R.  Goode, 
Mary  C.  Hilton,  Helen  F.  Kirby,  Ella  R.  Lyons,  Helen  D. 


McHardy  6 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   2 


GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-567  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  121  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1923,  to  April  1,  1924   678 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers        ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— •  Assistant,  Bessie  I.  Breslasky  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  James  L.  Early;  Assistants,  Frances  H.  Bird, 

Constance  McBride  3 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Gertrude  Cavanagh  1 


•      —  4 
HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-48  in 
special  classes;  50  in  ungraded  classes;  88  in  special  English 
classes;  119  in  open-air  classes;  43  in  prevocational  classes; 


1,619  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  267  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  66  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    2,626 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  49  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  2  teachers  of  ungraded  classes;  3  teachers  of 
special  English  classes;  4  teachers  of  open-air  classes;  1 
teacher  of  a  prevocational  class   62 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Mary  H.  Sears;  Pre- 
vocational Assistant,  Grace  M.  Broaders;  Assistants,  Mary 
C.  Hopkins,  Mary  W.  O'Brien,  Dorothy  L.  Quinn       .      .  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Bertha  M.  Druley;  Assistants, 
Mary  A.  Ahcrn,  Jennie  Bresth,  Victoria  R.  Cotichini, 
Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson,  Beatrice  E.  Drake,  Margaret  M. 
Finnegan,  Frances  Forte,  Phyllis  E.  Geary,  Nellie  J.  Hamil- 
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ton,  Emeline  V.  Holohan,  Margaret  M.  Horgan,  Elizabeth 
L.  Maggioni,  Marion  P.  Mahan,  Gladys  M.  MacKay, 
Margaret  E.  McKenna,  Rose  B.  McKenna,  Gertrude  Roberts, 
Estelle  M.   Sexton,   Marguerite  Stetfield,   Catherine  A 
Vanier,  Ruth  D.  Waldron,  Mary  M.  Welch    ....  23 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com 

mittee. — ■  Assistants,  Lillian  Cherry,  Elise  W.  Thurston  . 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1925  — 

Assistants,  Mary  A.  Collins  Ruth  G.  Dulligan,  Lillian  H 

Herter,  Julia  F.  Mclnerney,  Helen  M.  Norton 

HARVARD-FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-52  in 
special  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
993  in  Grade  I  to  VI;  227  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. — -Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conservation  of 
eyesight  

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com-  . 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Mary  M.  Carroll  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Paul  Cloues;  Instructors,  Special  Classes,  Frances 
M.  Hagerty,  Celena  E.  Hoar;  Assistants,  Sarah  E.  Bunyon, 
Frances  J.  Carroll,  Gertrude  A.  Coffey,  Margaret  M.  Corbe'tt, 
Ruth  L.  Darville,  Marion  J.  Finnin  9 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Christine  Brock,  Catherine  A.  Keohane,  Selma 
S.  Samuels  .3 


61 
15 


15 


1,230 


35 


31 
6 


HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-862  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  193  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Master's  Assistant,  Alice  B.  Farnsworth  . 


1,047 
26 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Norma  I.  Bake,  Lucy  E.  Barrett,  Mary  A. 
Bassett,  Anna  I.  Danahy,  Alice  L.  Devery,  Ellen  L.  Harris, 
Margaret  H.  Hinkley,  Gladyce  L.  Howland,  Anna  Kapples, 
Kathleen  V.  Martin,  Louise  E.  McLaughlin,  Anna  A. 
Moriarty,  Grace  E.  Murphy,  Margaret  M.  Smith,  Antoinette 
D.  Woley  

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  B.  Beatley,  Anna  M.  Flanagan 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 

Elesientary  Grades.—  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  15  in 
special  classes;  1,241  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  370  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  130  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  sewing  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Briel,  Viola  W.  Hume, 
Florence  Ridlon,  Edith  C.  Scanlan,  Alice  L.  Sheahan  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Gertrude  L.  Bacon,  Lorion  G.  Hallett,  Kathryn 
F.  Mahoney,  H.  Ursula  Mea  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Louis  DcL.  Campbell,  Marie  A.  Gordon 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Elementary  Grades.—  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  7  in  un- 
graded classes;  128  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  22  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  6  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  k  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Adeline  R.  Cropper,  Mabel  F.  Dunn  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Victoria  C.  Jesseman  
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HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  20  in 
special  classes;  1,252  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  348  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  I,  1924    1,604 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   41 

Now  sewing  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Josephine  A.  Power        ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Helen  L.  Doherty,  Mary  C.  Doherty,  Mary 
Jordan,  Agnes  C.  .  Kearns,  Agnes  L.  McQueeney,  Anna  F. 
Murphy,  Loyola  P.  Pfeffer,  Mary  E.  Walsh   ....  8 

—  38 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Galligan,  Alice  G.  Muldoon   .  2 

—  #  5 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  17  in 

special  classes;  38  in  pre  vocational  classes;  592  in  Grades  I 

to  VI;  103  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   722 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  pre  vocational  class    ...  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Pre  vocational  Assistant,  Anne  Sheridan;  Assistants,  Caroline 

A.  Gould,  M.  Anne  Green,  Pauline  M.  Halpin,  Sadie  M. 

Mitchell,  Grace  E.  Taylor  6 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

JEFFERSON-COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  puoils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,    1924  —  19  in 
special  classes;    1,140  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  231  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,357 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   35 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  26 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Louise  K.  Faul  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Ewing,  Frances  B.  McCarron,  Marie 
M.  Raftery,  Elsie  V.  Soelle,  Ruth  E.  Tilt  .....  5 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  L.  Leonard  1 

—  5 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1, 1924  —  933  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  210  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,122 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Katharine  A.  Collins,  Dorothy  F. 
Coughlan,  Alice  F.  Magner,  Helen  F.  Reidy  .      .      .  4  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  John  P.  McEleney;  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Carroll, 
Rachel  E.  Cotton,  Violet  C.  Goetz,  Carolyn  R.  Hedstrom, 
Florence  M.  Magner,  Margaret  M.  Moriarty,  Mary  E. 
O'Loughlin,  Dorothea  L.  O'Shea  9 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mildred  J.  Hannon  1 

—  2 

JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — •  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  104  in 
special  classes;  1,369  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,364 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;    7  teachers  of 

special  classes   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Elizabeth  P.  Wright      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 
Submaster,  John  W.  Cosgrbve,  Jr.;  Instructors,  Special 
Classes,  Anastasia  L.  McAvoy,  Frances  E.  Taylor;  Assis- 
tants, Josephine  Creber  Cofhn,  Mary  G.  Cusscn,  Catherine 
V.  Daley,  Barbara  Mclntyre,  Ruth  C.  Ryan  ....  8 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  M.  Isabel  Sullivan  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Helen  M.  Tivnan  1 


—  5 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades.—  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  17  in 
special  classes;  42  in  ungraded  classes;  1,351  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  304  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  95  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Marie  F.  Daunt,  Margaret  E.  Devine,  Lillian 
M.  McCormick,  Ellen  V.  McLaughlin,  Mary  J.  Moriarty, 
Sadie  A.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  O'Connell,  Pauline  A.  Prendergast, 
Mary  F.  Tierney  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  .  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dempsey  

JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-16  in 
special  classes;  1,111  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,098 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marion  E.  Gallagher  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Pauline  Vanderhoop;  Assistants, 
Cecelia  F.  Doherty,  Ellen  A.  Dwyer,  Margaret  M.  Joyce, 
Helen  F.  Klocker,  M.  Winnifred  Reilly,  Katherine  M. 

Stroup,  Helen  R.  Tobin,  Alice  F.  Wood  9 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Assistant,  Louise  J.  Dole  1 

—  2 
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LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementaey  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  16  in 
special  classes;  60  in  pre  vocational  classes;  673  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  129  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    861 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class ;  1  teacher  of  a  pre  vocational  class       ...  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Julia  V.  Foley,  Mary  A.  Kelley,  C. 
Louise  Shea   .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — ■ 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mahoney;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Mary  H.  Keefe;  Assistants,  Julia  V.  Dee,  Mildred  V.  Lavelle, 
Nora  A.  Mehigan  5 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   .  1 

LEWIS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  1,021  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  589  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  210  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   1,805 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  grade  teachers        ....  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  I.  Foley,  Rose  M.  Hickey,  Helen 

C.  Tobin  C^-^^M^-  '    •  '  ••    -^   ^      •  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Charles  A.  DuBois;  Assistants,  AnnaL.  Cremins, 
Ruth  V.  Doyle,  Margaret  E.  Fitzgerald,  Vera  K.  Flaherty, 
Mary  C.  Haggertjr,  Marie  G.  Hassett,  Catharine  L.  Heagney, 
Agnes  C.  King,  Helen  M.  Lack,  Grace  M.  Maley,  Florence  A. 
McCarthy,  Rose  M.  Sullivan,  Anne  L.  Thompson        .      .  14 

—  43 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Ethel  Coleman  Lane  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  Connelley,  Anastasia  O.  Hynes  ...  2 

—  6 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-  13  in 
special  classes;  1,153  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  255  in  Grades  VII  and 
\  111. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,323 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure   17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  C.  Mellen,  Helen  B.  Mendall  .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  K.  Barron,  Ellen  A.  Cochrane,  Mildred 
K.  Herlihy,  Kathryn  M.  Hubbard,  Anna  L.  Kelly,  Virginia 
McKillop,  Marion  L.  Sharp,  Madaline  Small  ....  8 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Evangeline  E.  Conza  1 


—  4 


LOWELL  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  32  in  special 
classes;  25  in  open-air  classes;  822  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  219  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,081 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Mildred  A.  Bradley; 
Assistant,  Helen  G.  Keefe  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  William  R.  Silva;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Gerardine  Hagerty;  Assistants,  Esther  E.  Goodway,  Florence 
Hurwitz,  Elizabeth  M.  Merz,  Mary  C.  Welch  ....  6 

—  28 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure    .      .      .      .      .      .  .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  C.  Turnbull  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Charlotte  A.  Ferry  1 

—  4 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades- —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  24  in  hcspital 

classes;   13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  439  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  132  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    595 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  hospital 

classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight  .      .  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Grace  Richmond  Corrigan  1 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Bertha  K.  Rice  1 

—  4 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,—  1,557  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  425  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  150  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    2,110 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  54  grade  teachers       ».  54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  E.  Marron; 
Assistant,  Winifred  A.  Fohlin,  Marjorie  F.  Keating,  Helen 

Rosnosky  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Barrett,  Gladys  M.  Carnegie,  Alice  L. 
Carroll,  John  W.  Corcoran,  Margaret  R.  Durant,  Dorothea 
C.  Ruth,  Mary  A.  Sullivan,  Bessie  Walden   ....  8 

—  50 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Consuelo  S.  Sedley  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistant,  Rita  M.  Sherry  1 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  18  in  special 
classes;  132  in  prevocational  classes;  1,874  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
465  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   •     .  2,459 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  58  grade  teachers;  .1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes    ...  62 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Frederick  A.  Dunfey;  Prevocational 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  C.  Bonncy,  Mary  A.  Starkey;  Assis- 
tants, Edith  G.  Peterson,  Winifred  I.  Swallow,  Marion 
Turner  6 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Frances  I.  Barr,  Margaret  M.  Cronin,  Virginia 
K.  deliaro,  Elizabeth  S.  Devlin,  Winifred  M.  Doyle,  Lucie 
M.  Grenier,  Doris  S.  Kennedy,  Helen  H.  McBurney,  Annie 
E.  Mahoney,  Grace  K.  Maloney,  Evelyn  H.  Manley,  Anne 
E.  McCoy,  Rose  M.  McDonough,  June  M.  Raymond,  Idabel 

N.  Thureson,  Mary  E.  Vaughan  16 

—  60 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  B.  Elcock;  Assistant, 
Marion  E.  Puttner  2 


—  7 
MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-464  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  136  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1923,  to  April  1,  1924    510 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers        ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Cecelia  G.  Norton  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Katherine  M.  Coughlin,  Lora  E.  Lamb       .      .  2 

—  13 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .      .      . '     .      .      .  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Emily  F.  McLaughlin       ....  1 


I  _  2 
NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — 15  in  a 
special  class;  48  in  ungraded  classes;  62  in  open-air  classes; 
13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  752  in  Grades  I  to 


VI;  202  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  61  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,114 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class;  2  teachers  of 
open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conservation  of 
eyesight        .    31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  K.  Grass  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Best,  Minnie  G.  Feeley,  Sophie  M. 
Hess,  Theresa  A.  Larkin,  Helen  I.  Shaw,  Helen  V.  Weissbach,  6 

—  28 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ruth  A.  Bulger  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Mildred  A.  Home  

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  12  in  special 
classes;  13  in  ungraded  classes;  570  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  167 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marie  C.  MacGrath  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  L.  Devine,  May  A.  Donovan,  Margaret 
P.  O'Leary    ^     V  '  :V  ";  ft^  .  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers.—  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31;  1925. — 
Assistant,  Florence  N.  Creed     .      .  •  

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-740  in 

Grades  VII  and  VIII;  281  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers  .... 
Now  serving  on  tenure  

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  15  in  a 
special  class;  1,180  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  337  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Nov)  serving  on  tenure  
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Jessie  L.  Barth,  Stella  A.  Cannon,  Sara 
Rice  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster.  LeRoy  T.  Martin;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Margaret  M.  Flaherty;  Assistants,  AnnaE.  Dawley,  Marga- 
ret M.  Hosman.  Gertrude  Jacobs,  Gertrude  V.  Kenney,  Mary 
L.  McNamara,  Helen  M.  C.  Mullen,  Helen  A.  Murphy, 
Margaret  R.  Scully,  Bertha  M.  Wright  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving*  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.-—  Assistant,  Louise  V.  Tivnan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — • 
Assistant,  Celia  L.  Hurwitch  

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — ■  15  in  a  special 
class;  66  in  pre  vocational  classes;  573  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
123  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  pre  vocational  class  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Julia  E.  Hegarty  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925 — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Ellen  C.  Golden;  Pre  vocational 
Assistant,  Mary  C.  Culhane;  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Donahue, 
Helen  V.  Gill,  Agnes  M.  Lynch,  Julia  J.  McCarthy,  Frances 
E.  McColgan,  Catherine  T.  O'Connor,  Mary  E.  Shea  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Freeman  

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-938  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  244  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. — 1  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers  .      .      .  *  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  
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Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  Sullivan  Conway,  Mary  E.  D. 


Devereaux,  Marion  M.  Payzant  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Frederick  L.  Mahoney;  Assistants,  Alice  R. 
Belger,  Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  Viola  C.  Soelle  ....  4 

—  28 

Kindeegaetens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Elementaey  Geades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  30  in  special 
classes;  24  in  ungraded  classes;  23  in  special  English  classes; 
82  in  open  air  classes;  83  in  pre  vocational  classes;  600  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  142  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    940 

Teachees. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  special 
classes;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special 
English  class;  2  teachers  of  open  air  classes;  2  teachers  of 
prevocational  classes   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Grace  H.  K.  Jarvis;  First 
Assistant  in  Charge,  Prevocational  Classes,  Mary  A.  A. 
Haverty;  Assistants,  Jane  U.  Barry  Margaret  E.  Gallagher, 


Lillian  Peirce  Silvestri  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Geary,  Eva  Green,  Caroline  M.  Kelley, 
Agnes  M.  McNamara,  Judith  M.  Oliva  5 

—  28 

Kindeegaetens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  M.  Daley,  Winifred  S.  O'Brien   .      .  2 

—  7 


RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementaey  Geades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-790  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  262  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1924    1,028 

Teachees. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,    .  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Philip  J.  Bond;  Assistants,  Eva 
Gordon,  Anna  ( ),  Hughes,  Catherine  F.  McCabe  ...  4 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Jane  E.  Brooks,  Elizabeth  V.  Donahoe,  Mary  B. 
Kirby,  Helen  R.  Murphy,  Everett  Yates  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  12  in  special 
classes;  1,090  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  249  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII; 
115  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  t,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Moore  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  T.  Beahan,  Marguerite  G.  Crowley,  Grace 
J.  A.  Driscoll.  Blanche  Smith,  Ruth  V.  Watson,  Ellen  L. 
Welch  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ....  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Evalyn  M.  Martin  .... 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  15  in 
a  special  class;  13  in  a  special  English  class;  2,007  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  169  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  54  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Julia  E.  Sullivan;  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Eleanor  J.  Murprry;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Beulah  C.  Berry;  Assistants,  Susan  B.  Barker,  Genevieve  C. 
Grass,  Grace  M.  May,  Marion  B.  Mooney,  Alice  Pike,  Mary 
A.  Searle  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy;  Assistants,  Mary  C. 
Cadigan,  Marion  T.  Hughes,  Florence  E.  Hurley,  Dorothy 
D.  Johnson,  May  Kapples,  S.  Margaret  Knowlton,  Celia 
Levinson,  Margaret  R.  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth  J.  Moynahan, 
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Lillian  A.  Penell,  Eleanor  M.  Raferty,  Alice  V.  Rice,  Gertrude 
M.  Rooney,  Frances  E.  Wilkie,  Dorothy  R.  Wilson      .      .  16 

—  55 

Kindergartens. — -Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .      .  11 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      ,  .      .      .      .      .      .  6 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  Miley       .      .      .      .      .      .  1 

Appointee/:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Rose  B.  Greenberg,  Sara  L.  Meyers,  Irene  O. 
Mulrey  3 

—  10 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  19  in 
special  classes;  2,535  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  408  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    2,932 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  73  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   74 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  E.  Durgin;  Assist- 
ants, Elinor  G.  Cowan,  Josephine  B.  Gilson,  J.  Irene  E. 
Kelley,  Ellen  A.  Leahy,  Grace  V.  Lynch  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  V.  Abely,  Margarita  E.  Burns,  Gertrude 
P.  Cutler,  Margaret  Duggan,  Elizabeth  B.  Fahey,  Marie  D. 
Forrester,  May  L.  Gallagher,  Alice  C.  Gilligan,  Gertrude 
C.  Grohe,  Katherine  G.  Harrington,  Frances  M.  Hendrick, 
Frances  W.  Kelley,  Katherine  G.  Kelley,  Felicia  A.  Kozie- 
wicz,  Alice  C.  Leahy,  Margaret  M.  Loschi,  Mary  A.  Loschi, 
Evangeline  Lynch,  Margaret  C.  Lyons,  Helen  M.  MacDonald, 
Susan  W.  MacDonald,  Helen  C.  MacLean,  Mary  C.  Mc- 
Quaid,  M.  Victorine  Monast,  Frances  K.  Mori  arty,  Mary 
A.  O'Connell,  Mary  E.  Quirke,  Mildred  M.  Roe,  Esther  M. 
Ryan,  Isabel  F.  Sullivan  30 

—  66 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Sarah  G.  Maguire  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,  Mildred  C.  Haskell,  Marguerite  C.  Sullivan, 
Marjoric  Williams  3 


1  1 


SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-  135  in 
special  classes;  33  in  ungraded  classes;  63  in  prcvocational 
classes;  600  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  109  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  9  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a 
pre  vocational  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Katherine  A.  Kenney 

Appointed:  To  serie  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Mary  E.  Ledger;  Assistants. 
Ellen  M.  Mantle,  Phoebe  Pinzur  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  30  in 

ungraded  classes;  778  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  164  in  Grades  VII 

and  VIII;  65  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Esther  M.  Cannon; 

Assistants,  Margaret  L.  Collins,  Mary  E.  Donovan,  Elsie  M. 

Eckman,  Ruth  A.  Sharkey  ■ 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 

Assistants,  Katherine  B.  Feeley)  Muriel  G.  Gillis,  Isabelle  M. 

Harvey,  Blanche  M.  Hurley,  Idabelle  L.  Morrissey,  Mary  G. 

O'Doherty  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925.- — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Gartland,  Arline  O.  Krey  . 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  36  in  special 
classes;  182  in  pre  vocational  classes;  1,207  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  154  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  4  teachers  of  pre  vocational  classes  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Ernest  W.  Anderson;    Pre  vocational 
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Assistant,  Helen  J.  Roberts;  Assistants,  Helen  M.  Dooley, 

Kathryn  V.  Riley  .      *.  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Edith  M.  Perry;  Pre  vocational 
Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Frazier;  Assistants,  Bernecia  E.  Avery, 
Mary  V.  Benson,  Bernice  M.  Bowler,  Helen  E.  Burns,  Regina 
M.  C.  Cronin,  Livia  DeSimone,  Eleanor  A.  Donovan,  Johanna 
Eagan,  Margaret  H.  Kenney,  Marguerite  R.  Riley,  Nellie  W. 


Riley,  Mary  A.  Salmon   14 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...      .  .8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 

First  Assistant,  Dorothy  Sanger;    Assistant,  Gladys  M. 

MacFaden  2 

—  5 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, —  27  in  special 
classes;  802  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  489  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  165  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,456 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  special 
classes   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .26 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Elinore  F.  Donoghue;  Assistants, 
Rebecca  E.  Daniels,  Florence  M.  Duncan,  Mary  F.  Harring- 
ton, Agnes  G.  Hurley,  Marie  J.  Manning,  George  S.  McCabe, 


Margaret  L.  McNamara,  Margaret  M.  Tuohy  ....  9 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

New  serving  on  tenure      .........  2 


THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — 16  in  a  special 


class;  1,162  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  250  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   >   .  1,378 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers ;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Maria  E.  Rick;  Assist- 
ants, Catherine  R.  Day,  Irene  E.  Hutchings,  Helen  W. 
Mosher  4 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submasters,  Joseph  F.  Burch,  John  J.  O'Brien;  Assistants, 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Rosemary  R.  Carr,  Mary  R.  Greeley,  Marion  V.  Morrison, 
Evelyn  A.  Nugent,  Lizzie  M.  Piper  

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  C.  McGinty  

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924, — 15  in  a  special 
class;  832  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  200  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII . 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Evelyn  M.  Condon  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submasters,  Charles  O.  Halloran,  Nelson  I.  Mixer;  Assist- 
ants, Margaret  E.  Morgan,  A.  Theresa  Skierski,  Edith  E. 
Tolaad    .      .      .      .      .      JV;V  \k%f^^'.r:  » 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Alice  H.  Baker,  Jennie  A.  Gorman  .... 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1, 1923,  and  April  1, 1924,  — 18  in  a  special 
class;  39  in  ungraded  classes;  1,237  in  Grades  I  and  VI;  227 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  89  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   .  . 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  James  P.  Collins;  Assistant,  Mabel 
O.  Dolan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Cecilia  A.  Bergin,  Alice  E.  Connelly,  Catherine 
E.  Craig,  Dorothy  G.  Cudmore,  Mary  W.  Dunlevy,  Nina  B. 
Hartford,  Dora  Kalish,  Edith  Stahl  Roos,  Elizabeth  G. 
Savage,  Mildred  R.  Smith,  Catherine  R.  Sullivan  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mathilde  L.  Hackebarth;  Assistant, 
Irene  H.  Norris  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Helen  I.  Thompson  


—  6 


WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-30  in 
special  classes;  1,274  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  303  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,597 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes       .    41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Harriet  E.  Gage      . .     .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Theresa  H.  Aiken,  Julia  L.  Corcoran,  Mabel 
I.  Cormack,  Bernadette  U.  Driscoll,  Mary  L.  Geary,  Helen  I. 
Guinee,  Mary  V.  Kane,  Irene  E.  Kiely,  Mary  I.  Tierney      .  9 


—  41 


Kindergartens.—  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-32  in 
special  classes;  59  in  open-air  classes;  1,422  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  246  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,694 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  ....  45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Sophia  G.  Whalen; 
Assistants,  Agnes  F.  Gullen,  Alice  K.  Schulenkorf,  Mary 
G.  Sullivan    .      .      .   .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mary  B.  Cummings,  Margaret  L.  Donahue, 
Frances  I.  Gallagher,  Margaret  F.  Hamilton,  Amelda  M. 


Holthaus,  Madeline  A.  Knodell,  Olive  G.  Mahoney,  Daisy 

Pokrpisky  8 

—  41 

KlNDEBQABTEXA. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  0 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  -serve  during  tiir  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mildred  C.  Goode  1 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Brine  1 

—  5 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  983  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  292  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  77  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    1,279 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers        ....  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Corfi- 
mittee. —  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Lina  K.  Eaton;  Assist- 
ants, Mary  F.  Finan,  Ruth  G.  Hunt,  Frances  G.  Thalheimer, 

A.  Isabelle  Timmins  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Franeette  E.  Madigan,  Margaret  a  M.  Muldoon, 
Gladys  M.  Sullivan,  Katherine  O'Brien  Tenney,  Loraine 
L.  Wright   5 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. —  i 
Assistant,  Isabel  Olney   .      .  1 

—  4 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-436  in 

Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924   431 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  11  grade  teachers  .  ....  11 
Now  serving  on  tenure   12 


WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  I,  1924, —  45  in 
special  classes;  54  in  special  English  classes;  87  in  open-air 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;*  1,227  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  228  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924  .    1,380 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  3G  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  2  teachers  of  special  English  classes;  3 
teachers  of  open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conser- 
vation of  eyesight  %  45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ."  .27 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Linna  E.  Clark;  Assistants, 
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Hazel  C.  Brady,  Ida  Burgin,  Marion  Daniels,  Mary  T. 
Dowling,  Marion  E.  Duggan,  Margaret  L.  Flanagan,  Helen 
J.  Hirson,  Helen  J.  McCarthy,  Vivian  Milmore,  Ida  Mondlick, 
Mary  E.  Osborne,  Gertrude  E.  Schnurr,  Mary  Armstrong 


Strachan  14 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Millerick    .  /  .      .      .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Assistants,,  Ruth  A.  Carter,  Isabelle  N.  Wall,  Elizabeth  K. 
Weaver  .      .    ■  I     ,      .      .      .      .      .  .      .  3 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — •Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924,-90  in 
special  classes;  31  in  special  English  classes;  30  in  open-air 
classes;  850  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  343  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1923,  to  April  1,  1924   1,320 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;    6  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  1  teacher 

of  an  open-air  class   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 


Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Master's  Assistant,  Annie  G.  Scollard  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Gladys  P.  Douglas;  Assistants, 
Paulina  V.  Burns,  Helen  T.  Curtis,  Abbie  M.  Duane,  Hen- 


rietta Herthel,  Mary  E.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  Ross,  Marion  W. 
Sheldon,  Edna  D.  Taylor,  Mary  T.  G.  Ward  ....  10 

—  36 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1, 1924, — 18  in  a  special 
class;  2,203  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1923,  to  April  1,  1924    2,203 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  55  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   56 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Annie  S.  Belinsky,  Margaret  M.  Cor- 
coran, M.  Carmelita  Kavanagh,  Alice  M.  Long,  Mary  E. 
Millikcn,  Marie  Mullins  6 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Walter  M.  Burke;  Assistants,  Anna  R.  Berkovitz, 
Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh,  Rose  L.  Donohoe,  Marion  L  Evans, 
Madeline  R.  Forrester,  Mary  A.  Gallivan,  Marion  R.  Graham, 
Ruth  H.  Kelley,  Marion  Leary,  Marion  F.  O'Brien,  Alice  G. 
Price,  Margaret  Smyth  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Frances  E.  Fiske;  Assistant,  Helen 

'  Weisman  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Eloise  K.  Cauley,  Marie  I.  Daly,  Margaret  M. 
Donahue,  Margaret  M.  McElaney,  Ellen  C.  Reardon  . 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1, 1923,  and  April  1, 1924, — 18  in  a  special 
class;  692  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  223  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Adelina  G.  Misite  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Alice  I.  Murray  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  G.  Knapp  

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1923,  and  April  1,  1924  —  1,053  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1923,  to  April  1,  1924   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Florence  A.  McDonough; 
Assistant,  Mary  M.  Tierney  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Kelly;  Assistants,  Anna  H.  Donnelly, 
Isabel  E.  Evanson,  Eloise  R.  FitzGerald,  Alice  C.  Kapples, 
Mary  E.  McLean,  Ursula  M.  Ryan,  Eleanor  M.  Whelton  . 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  R.  Kiernan,  WillaE.  Wingate*  ...  2 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Bernhard,  Elizabeth  A. 
Killion  '     .      .  2 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  • .      .  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Annie  H.  Chadwick  1 

«  Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistants,  Mabel  A.  Hebb,  Edith  A.  West     ....  2 

I 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Florence  P.  Saunders  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925.-1- 
Assistant,  Mary  H.  Stroup  1 


DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .  t 

ASSIGNED  TEACHER. 
Examiner  in  Penmanship. 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Assistant,  Ellen  S.  Bloomfield    .      .      .      .*  . 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Trade  Assistant,  Helen  MacNeil  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Teacher  of  Millinery,  Mary  A.  Hourihan  1 

Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teacher,  Beatrice  McGovern  .....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Teachers,  Helena  R.  Burke,  Catherine  C.  Cogan,  Mary  E. 
Glavin,  Alice  P.  Howard,  Lillian  H.  Pearson,  Muriel 
T.  Preble,  Bessie  E.  Bobbins,  Margaret  E.  Wood   ...  8 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Sewing. 


Now  serving  on  tenure 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Genevieve  M.  Conroy,  Marion  A. 
Driscoll,  Eileen  R.  Griffin,  Clara  K.  Hogan,  Hester  E. 
Hurlbutt  


5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — ■ 
Teachers,  Adelaide  R.  Becker,  Margaret  M.  Casey,  Helen 
B.  Cunningham,  Mary  G.  Fitzpatrick,  Marion  G.  Foristall, 
Jessie  Guttentag,  Margaret  E.  Minton,  Theresa  E.  Morrison, 
Dorothy  E.  Reilly,  Helen  Rowell  


LO 


07 


MANUAL  ARTS. 


Now  serving  on  tenure 


65 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Shop  Foreman,  Abraham  S.  Burnes;  Instructor, 
Manual  Training,  Special  Classes,  Solvi  Greve;  Foreman, 
Shopwork,  Edward  W.  Malone;  Shop  Instructors,  Alexander 
MacGilvray,  Patrick  J.  McGuinness;  Instructors,  Shopwork, 
Harold  I.  Rippon,  Americy  B.  Ventura  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Shop  Foreman,  Frederick  L.  Eames;  Shop  Instructors, 
Charles  M.  JDoherty,  Earl  R.  Freeman,  Harrie  S.  Goodwin, 
Chandler  T.  Jewett,  Frank  B.  Kaulbeck,  Charles  Laird, 
Vashni  M.  Marchant,  John  D.  McLaughlin,  William  Moore, 
Frank  L.  Ogilvie,  Arthur  E.  Olsen,  Albert  J.  Pfau,  John  A. 
Rice,  Frank  P.  Rich,  George  E.  Shepherd,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier, 
Frederick  Zeidler;  Instructors,  Shopwork,  Edwin  C.  Ander- 
sen, Levi  H.  Brown,  Harold  A.  Conant,  John  F.  Cook, 
Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell,  Raymond  F.  Higgins,  Graton  G. 
Howland,  John  T.  McGee,  Gunnar  Munnick,  Walter  E. 

Shaughnessy,  Henrv  G.  Wendler,  Harold  R.  Wise  ...  30 

—  102 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF   TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure : 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School   1 

Girls'  High  School   1 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

—  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Department    of    Physical    Training,  Assistant, 

Cordelia  G.  Torrey  *    ....  1 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Assistant,  Lulu 

A.  Donovan   1 

Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant,  Mabel  S.  Morse      ...  1 
Brighton  High  School,  Assistant,  Gertrude  A.  Poor  ...  1 
Charlestown  High  School,  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Birch     .      .  1 
Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant,  Helen  G.  Dolan;  Assist- 
ant Instructor,  Miriam  R.  Driscoll        ...      .      .      .  2 

East  Boston  High  School,  Assistant,  Pauline  Bromberg   .      .  1 

English  High  School,  Junior  Master,  James  H.  Crowley      .  1 
Girls'  High  School,  Assistants,  Margaret  L.  McCarthy, 

Edith  T.  Sears;  Assistant  Instructor,  Alice  M.  Gorman    .  3 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant,  Bessie  W.  Howard  .  1 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Assistant,  Agnes  S.  Thompson      .  1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Assistant,  Florence  L.  Carter    .  1 
Roxbury  High  School,  Assistants,  Mary  Hubbard,  Mary  E. 

Johnson;  Assistant  Instructor,  Rosamond  W.  Estabrook  .  3 

South  Boston  High  School,  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Young    .  1 

—  19 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Hyde  Park 

High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Anna  L.  Cahill      .      .  1 
East   Boston   High  School,   Assistant   Instructor,  Clare 

Eastman   1 

Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Marjorie  Woodhead,  1 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant  Instructor,  Grace  F. 

Johnson    1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Assistant,  Katharine  French       .  1 


REAPPOINTMENTS.  55 

PLAYGROUNDS. 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1925. — 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds,  Julia  A.  Murphy  .      .  1 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructors,   Joseph   McK.    Driscoll,    George  S. 

Penney    2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1925. — 
Instructors,  Albert  J.  Kelley,  James  J.  Kelley,  Forrest  B. 
Moulton;  Armorer,  Michael  J.  Lannon;  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Junior  Master,  Charles  A.  Ranlett  ....  5 

—  8 

Respectfully  yours, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OUTLINE  IN  MERCHANDISING  AND  SPECIAL 
SYLLABUS  IN  SALESMANSHIP 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1924 


In  School  Committee,  June  2,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  Outline  in  Merchandising 
and  Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship  for  Grades  XI  and  XII 
is  hereby  adopted  as  a  School  Document;  and  that  one 
thousand  (1,000)  copies  be  printed. 
Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


EOfiEWOHD. 


The  increasing  demand  for  merchandising  and  salesman- 
ship instruction  in  our  high  schools  has  made  desirable  the 
standardization  of  the  work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
was  essential  to  capitalize  our  experience  from  the  view- 
point of  the  schools  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  merchants. 

The  outline  in  merchandising  gives  the  scope  and  extent 
of  merchandising  instruction.  The  salesmanship  syllabus 
represents  the  composite  lesson  plans  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Boston  High  Schools.  It  is  an  outline  or  a  daily  lesson 
plan,  practical  and  workable  in  all  the  high  schools,  devel- 
oped and  accepted  by  all  the  teachers  in  conference.  In 
addition,  many  suggestions  made  by  the  personnel  group  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  incorporated. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  standardize  and  make 
uniform  the  teaching  content  of  the  merchandising  and 
salesmanship  courses  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  class- 
room instruction  and  to  minimize  the  tendency  to  diffusion. 
This  syllabus  should  provide: 

1.  Instruction  sufficient  to  meet  all  store  requirements 
and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  training  in  salesmanship. 

2.  Uniform  training  in  all  the  high  schools. 

3.  Information  as  to  training  given  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year  in  any  high  school. 

4.  Lesson  plan  for  substitute  teachers  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  teacher. 

5.  Information  for  timely  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
monthly  department  meetings. 

A  syllabus  of  this  kind  is  suggestive  and  need  not  be 
slavishly  followed.  It  may.be  used  as  a  weekly  or  monthly 
check  to  determine  whether  the  instruction  has  been  an  in- 
clusive and  continuing  process.    The  teacher  may  see  the 
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advisability  of  departing  temporarily  from  the  outline,  but 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  include  the  material  presented. 
The  topics  resulted  from : 

1.  Experience  and  participation  in  the  work. 

2.  Observation  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  on  the  "job." 

3.  Consultation  with  the  personnel  managers  of  our 
Boston  stores. 

4.  Revision  and  correction  in  conference  with  the  teachers 
and  store  officials. 

The  following  teachers  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  make  this  syllabus  possible: 

William  L.  Anderson,  Dorchester  High  School. 
Margaret  A.  Cronin,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
James  A.  Dunbar,  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
Alice  M.  Falvey,  East  and  South  Boston  High  Schools. 
Vincent  L.  Greene,  Continuation  School. 
Mary  G.  Jennings,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Florence  R.  Joyce,  Dorchester  and  Jamaica  Plain  High  Schools. 

Thaddeus  J.  Keefe,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

Helen  J.  Kigcen,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  English  High  School. 

Walter  L.  McLean,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Edward  J.  Rowse,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  Special  Agent,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  attended  several  of  our  meetings 
and  helped  materially  in  the  revision  of  our  original 
manuscript. 


MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Merchandising  employs  more  boys  and  girls  than  any 
other  single  commercial  vocation.  This  fact  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  administrators  in  all  high  schools  offering  a 
commercial  course  the  need  of  preparing  young  people  for 
this  type  of  work.  Commercial  educators  realize  the  great 
opportunity  that  is  thus  afforded  them  of  getting  behind 
the  nation-wide  movement  to  reach  the  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  go  into  selling  or  merchandising  without 
adequate  training. 

Salesmanship  is  a  dignified  profession.  The  success  of 
modern  merchandising  ultimately  depends  upon  the  training, 
intelligence  and  character  of  those  entrusted  with  the  vital 
duties  of  selling.  High  schools  and  colleges  recognize  that 
this  field  is  one  for  which  they  can  give  organized  training 
limited  only  by  the  concerted  efforts  and  resources  of  the 
pupils,  the  teachers  and  the  merchants. 

In  a  vocation  so  varied  in  content,  the  organization  and 
scope  of  the  courses  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Sales- 
manship or  merchandising  cannot  be  taught  wholly  by  book, 
lesson  or  teacher  in  the  manner  of  the  more  concrete  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  yet  they  are  based  on  fundamental 
rules,  which,  when  mastered,  prove  helpful,  practical  and 
profitable.  These  rules,  interwoven  and  supplemented  by 
actual  experience  and  the  composite  experiences  of  others, 
give  us  our  teaching  content  in  the  schools. 

Educators  agree  that  the  vocation  of  merchandising  or 
selling  has  definite  and  teachable  principles.  It  follows  that 
by  a  systematic  study  and  application  of  these  principles, 
natural  ability,  whether  great  or  slight,  may  be  developed 
and  made  effective. 

Moreover,  these  basic  principles  are  of  value  not  alone  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling,  but  to  all  who  have 
extensive  social  relations.    Thus,  while  these  principles  are 
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indispensable  to  the  salesman  they  are  just  as  helpful  to  the 
banker,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  the  editor, 
or  the  factory  foreman.  They  form  the  basis  of  human 
relationships  necessary  for  business  and  personal  efficiency. 

LOUIS  J.  FISH, 
Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Approved : 

JOHN  C.  BRODHEAD, 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge. 


MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 
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OUTLINE  IN  MERCHANDISING. 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Introduction  to  Business  Organization. 

a.  Exact  knowledge  necessary. 

b.  Scientific  attitude. 

c.  Absolute  honesty. 

d.  Service  to  nation. 

2.  Kinds  of  Business. 

a.  Industrial. 

(1)  Extractive. 

(a)  Mining. 
(6)  Forestry. 

(c)  Agriculture. 

(d)  Ranching. 

(e)  Fisheries. 

(2)  Manufacturing. 

(a)    From  raw  materials. 

(6)    From  other  manufactured  products. 

b.  Commercial. 

(1)  Marketing  and  trading. 

(2)  Transportation. 

(3)  Financial. 

3.  Forms  of  Ownership. 

a.  Small  business  enterprises  owned  and  managed  by  the  proprietor. 

(1)  Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(2)  Management. 

(3)  Personal  supervision. 

b.  Partnerships. 

(1)  Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(2)  Liability  of  partners. 

(3)  Kind  of  partners. 

(4)  Kinds  of  partnerships. 

c.  Corporations. 

( 1 )  Advantages  and  disadvantages . 

(2)  Formation. 

(3)  Classes  of  stocks. 

(4)  Control  of  proprietorship. 

(5)  Stock  transfer. 

4.  Financing  the  Enterprise. 

a.  Capital. 

(1)    Investment  capital, 
(a)  Land. 
(6)  Building, 
(c)  Machinery. 
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4.  Financing  the  Enterprise. —  Concluded. 

(d)  Leases. 

(e)  Good-will. 
(fi  Patents. 
(g)  Franchises. 

(2)    Working  capital. 

(a)    Raw  material. 
(6)    Finished  goods, 
(c)  Wages. 

b.  Relation  of  capital  to  turnover  in 

( 1 )  Continuous  production  (or  sales) . 

(2)  Seasonal  production  (or  sales). 

c.  Methods  of  raising  capital. 

(1)  Stock. 

Common. 

Preferred  (cumulative). 

Assessable. 

Nonassessable. 

(2)  Bonds. 

Short  term. 
Longteim. 
Gold. 

Equipment.  ' 

Debenture. 

Collateral. 

Convertible. 

Prior  lien. 

Mortgage. 

Municipal. 

State. 

Federal. 

Tax-exempt. 

(3)  Special. 

Bank  loans. 
Merchandise  loans. 

(4)  Other  sources. 

(a)  Personal  funds. 

(b)  Trade  credits. 

(c)  Partnerships. 

(d )  En  t  repren  ei  irsh  ips. 

d.  Methods  of  repayment  of  borrowed  capital. 

(1)  Amortization  processes. 

(2)  Sinking  funds. 

5.  Financial  Organizations. 

a.  Banks. 

(1 )   Classification  according  to  control. 

Federal  (supervised  by  Comptroller  of  Treasury) 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
National  Banks. 

Postal  Savings  (postmaster  general). 
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State  (supervised  by  Commissioner  of  Banks). 

Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

Corporate  Savings  Banks. 

Trust  Companies  (loan  companies). 

Co-operative  Banks. 
Private  (no  supervision). 

J.  P.  Morgan. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

(2)  Types  of  management. 

(a)  Corporate. 

Stockholders. 
Board  of  Directors. 

President,  vice  president,  treasurer  (cashier). 
Minor  officials. 
Committees. 
Depositors. 
(6)  Mutual. 

Trustees. 
Officers. 
Minor  officials. 
Committees. 
Depositors. 

(c)    Co-operative  Banks  (Building  and  Loan  Associations). 
Management.  Corporate.  Directors  elected  by  the 

shareholders.    (One  vote  each  share.) 
Purchase  of  shares  (maximum  and  miiiinum). 
Ordinary  shares,  matured  shares,  paid-up  shares. 
Withdrawal. 

Borrowing  by  shareholders  (investments). 

(3)  Methods  of  deposit  and  withdrawal. 

(a)  Deposit. 

1.  Savings. 

Receiving  teller. 

Signature  cards  (Constitution  —  by-laws). 
Pass  book. 

Legal  restrictions  (single  and  joint  accounts). 

2.  Commercial. 

Receiving  teller. 
Signature  cards. 
Pass  book. 
Check  book. 
Minimum  requirements. 
(6)  Withdrawal. 

1.  Savings. 

Paying  teller. 
Withdrawal  demand  slips. 
Moratorium. 

2.  Commercial. 

Paying  teller. 

Withdrawal  slips  (or  checks). 
Monthly  statement. 
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Financial  Organizations. —  Concluded. 

(4)  Interconnection  of  banking  systems. 

(a)  Federal  districts. 

(b)  Clearing  houses. 

(c)  Private  connections. 

(5)  Services  rendered  by  banks. 

(a)  Loans. 

(d)  Interest  on  deposits. 

(c)  Tax  advice. 

(d)  Execution  and  administration  of  wills  and  estates. 

(e)  Safety  deposit  vaults. 
(J)    Fiscal  agency  services. 

(6)  Insurance  companies. 

(a)    Types  of  insurance. 


1. 

Fire. 

2. 

Life. 

3. 

Marine. 

4. 

Credit. 

5. 

Health  and  accident. 

6. 

Fidelity. 

7. 

Burglar. 

Rain. 

9. 

Steam  boiler. 

10. 

Riot. 

11. 

Plate  glass. 

12. 

Automobile. 

13. 

Workingmen's  compensation. 

Exchanges. 

Types. 

(a)  Securities. 

Stock  Exchange. 

The  Curb. 
(6)    Agricultural  products. 

Grain  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Fruits  —  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Cotton  —  New  Orleans. 

Tobacco  —  New  York  (or  Louisville). 

(c)  Real  estate. 

Membership, 
Methods  of  governing. 
Rules  of  order. 

Rights  and  privileges  as  a  semi-public  organization . 

(d)  Traders. 

Professional  traders. 
Brokers. 

Methods  of  effecting  business  on  the  floor. 
Vocabulary  of  exchange: 

Bulls;  bears;  margin;  puts;  calls;  lambs;  futures; 
cornering;  hedging;  short  selling. 
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(8)  Investment  houses. 

Professional  services. 

Purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  rights,  domestic  and 

foreign  exchange,  negotiable  paper. 
Underwriting  and  promotion. 

The  illegitimate  agencies: 

Bucket  shops,  Blue  Sky  Law  in  Massachusetts. 

(9)  Loan  agencies. 

Workingmen's  Credit  Unions  —  American  Telephone,  City 

of  Boston,  etc. 
Morris  Plan  —  for  salaried  workers. 
Pawn  shops. 

6.  Management  in  Business. 

a.  Problems. 

6.    Line  organizations. 

c.  Securing  co-operation. 

d.  Planning. 

e.  Scientific  management  based  on  accurate  knowledge. 
/.    The  human  factor. 

(1)  Motion  study. 

(2)  Rest  periods. 

(3)  Human  considerations. 

(4)  Personnel  work. 

(a)  Employment. 
(6)  Adjustment. 

(c)  Welfare. 

(d)  Promotion. 

(e)  Education. 

7.  Location  as  Related  to : 

a.    Source  of  raw  material. 
5.  Market. 

c.  Good  labor  supply. 

d.  Power. 

e.  Room  for  expansion. 

(1)  City. 

(2)  Country. 

/.  Transportation. 

(1)  Railroad. 

(2)  Water. 

(3)  Truck. 

g.    Wholesale  and  retail  sections  of  city. 
k.    Buildings  and  equipment, 
fl)  Layout. 

(2)  Transportation  in  buildings. 

(3)  Retail  store  buildings. 

(4)  Receiving  and  shipping  rooms. 

(5)  Office  plans. 
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S.  Purchasing. 

a.  Classes  of  purchases. 

(1)  Permanent. 

(2)  Raw  material  or  merchandise. 

(3)  Office  supplies. 

b.  Requisitions. 

(1)  Checking  quantity. 

(2)  Stock  clerks. 

c.  Quotations. 

d.  Placing  the  order. 

e.  Following  up  the  order. 
/.    The  purchasing  agent. 

g.  The  retail  buyer. 

h.  Determining  the  probable  demand. 

(1)  Centers  of  distribution  for  commodities. 

(2)  Paris  styles,  etc. 

i.  How  buying  is  done. 

(1)  Capital  available. 

(2)  Merchandise  managers. 

9.    Merchandising  Methods. 

a.  Merchandising  functions. 

(1)  Assembly  (buying  or  production). 

(2)  Demand  creation  (selling  or  distribution) 

(3)  Transportation. 

(4)  Storage. 

(5)  Financing. 

(6)  Risks. 

(7)  Laws  of  transfers. 

b.  Distribution. 

(1)  Manufacturers'  (direct  to  consumer). 

(2)  Jobbers. 

(3)  Middlemen. 

(4)  Wholesale  dealers. 

(5)  Retailers. 

(a)  Department  stores. 

(b)  Specialty  stores. 

(c)  Chain  stores. 

(d)  General  stores. 
(c)  Syndicates. 

(f)    Mail  order  houses. 

(6)  Consumers. 

c.  Process. 

(1)  Investory. 

(2)  Turnover. 

(3)  Selling  expense. 

(4)  Profits. 
(.5)  Mark-ups. 
(6)  Mark-downs. 
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(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Base  of  computation . 
Discounts. 
Selling  price. 


10.  Office. 

a.  Filing. 

b.  Telephone. 

c.  Telegraph. 

d.  Correspondence. 

(1)  Mail. 

(2)  Answering. 

(3)  Follow-up. 

11.  Credits  and  Collections. 

a.  The  credit  man  (including  collections). 

(1)  Qualifications. 

(a)  Tact. 

(6)  Impersonal  judgment. 

(c)  Versed  in  commercial  law  and  accounting. 

(d)  Intuition. 

(e)  Knowledge  of  human  nature. 
(/)  Analytical  mind. 

(g)  Ability  in  correspondence. 

(h)  Cautious  temperament  without  suspicion . 

(2)  Ethical  principles. 

(a)  Act  as  adviser  in  crises. 

(b)  Check  tendency  to  over-credit. 

b.  Credit  office  machineiy. 

(1)  Personnel. 


Credit  manager. 
Assistant  credit  manager. 
Bookkeepers. 
Correspondence  clerks. 
Filing  clerks. 

(2)  Standard  equipment. 

Briefs. 

Blanks  for  investigation. 
Reports. 

(3)  Sources  of  information  as  to  prospective  debtors. 

Personal  interview. 

Credit  and  trade  associations. 

Dun-Bradstreet . 

Credit  clearing  house. 

Bonding  company. 

Banks. 

Creditors  (or  debtors)  of  debtor. 
Salesman's  reports. 
Neighboring  business  men. 
Subscription  publications. 
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1 1.  Credits  and  Collections. —  Concluded. 

c.  Granting  credit. 

(1)  Credit  defined  —  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  ability  of 

customers  to  pay,  coupled  with  his  intention  to  pay. 
(Character,  capital  and  capacity.) 

(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  before  granting  credit  (concerning 

the  business). 

Location  of  business  —  possibilities  of  turnover. 
Line  of  goods  —  quality  carried. 
Classes  of  customers  served. 

Size  of  orders  and  profit  to  creditor  (concerning  the  man  power). 
Physical  and  mental  capabilities  of  owners. 
Ability  to  run  business  as  per  life  of  concern. 
Moral  qualities  (integrity,  responsibility)  of  firm. 
Personal  habits  of  members  (gamble? — speculate? — Entertain 
widely?) 

d.  Instruments  of  credit. 

(1)  Checks. 

(a)  Personal. 

(b)  Bank  cashier's. 

(c)  Certified. 

(2)  Promissory  notes. 

(3)  Acceptances. 

(a)  Bank. 

(b)  Trade. 

(4)  Letters  of  credit. 

(a)  Domestic. 
(6)  Foreign. 

(5)  Money  orders. 

(a)  Postoffice. 

(6)    Tourist  companies. 

(c)  Express  companies. 

(6)  Drafts. 

(7)  Accounts. 

(a)  Bills  receivable. 

(b)  Accounts  receivable. 

(8)  Federal  reserve  currency. 

12.  Accounting. 

a.  Sales  accounts. 

(1)  Billing. 

(2)  Crediting  collections. 

b.  Purchase  accounts. 

(1)  Vouchers. 

(2)  Payments. 

c.  Financial  accounts. 

(1)  Capita]  account. 

(2)  Profit  and  loss  account. 

(3)  Resources  and  liabilities. 

(4)  Statements  and  reports. 
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13.  Traffic. 

a.  Shipping  problems. 

b.  Rates  and  routing. 

c.  Claims. 

14.  Business  Procedure. 

a.  Telephone 

b.  Telegraph. 

c.  Express. 

d.  Freight. 

e.  Parcel  Post. 

/.  Reports  on  business  condition. 
g.  Directions. 
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OUTLINE  IN  MERCHANDISING. 


SALESMANSHIP.* 

1.  Place  of  Salesmanship  in  the  Field  of  Business. 

a.  Breadth  and  importance. 

b.  Relation  to  production. 

c.  Reasons  for  interest  in  salesmanship : 

(1)  Value  of  trained  salesmen. 

(2)  Demand  for  training. 

(a)  Theory. 
(6)  Practice. 

(3)  Salesmanship  as  an  occupation. 

(4)  Scientific  production  v.  scientific  distribution. 

(5)  Aims  of  business  (profits).  ' 

2.  The  Field  of  Selling. 

a.  Service. 

b.  Ideas. 

c.  Merchandise. 

(1)  Wholesale. 

(2)  Retail. 

(3)  Specialty. 

3.  The  Factors  in  Selling. 

a.  Article  or  service. 

b.  Salesman. 
6.  Customer. 

d.  Process  in  sale. 

e.  Sales  management. 
/.  Advertising. 

4.  Salesmanship  Defined. 

a.  Define. 

b.  "We  all  have  something  to  Sell." 

c.  "  We  all  have  something  to  Buy." 

d.  "Born"  9.  "Made"  Salesman. 

e.  Duties  of  salesmen : 

(1)  Arrange  details  and  perform  mechanical  work  in  exchange  of 

goods. 

(2)  Bring  goods  to  attention  of  prospect. 

(3)  Create  wants  on  part  of  buyer. 

(4)  Create  confidence  and  good  will  by  personal  contacl . 

(5)  Advise,  educate  and  increase  the  value  of  the  buyer. 
(8)    Convince  customer  and  get  decision. 

*  To  obtain  a  certificate  for  Halesmanship,  a  pupil  must  render  at  least  1">  days  of  satisfactory 
•ervicfl  in  u  Approved  establishment;  and  without  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  school,  no  pupil  shall  be  absent  more  than  2.r>  days  in  any  school  year  for  the  purpose 

of  nich  wrviee. 
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(7)  Represent  his  firm,  note  complaints,  and  record  new  demands. 

(8)  Collect  credit  information. 

(9)  Pioneering,  that  is,  getting  information  on  styles,  trade  ten- 

dencies. 
/.  Development. 
Analysis  of  Goods  or  Proposition, 
a.    History  of  the  industry. 
6.    Raw  material. 

(1)    Where  and  how  produced. 

c.  Method  of  manufacture. 

(1)  Connect  with  human  interest. 

(2)  Sanitary  conditions. 

(3)  Connect  with  known  articles  of  the  manufacturer. 

(4)  Particular  processes  giving  extra  value. 

d.  Market  conditions. 

e.  Tests  of  quality. 
/.  Uses. 

g.  Selling  points. 

h.  Knowledge  of  stock. 

i.  Competing  goods. 

j.    Sources  of  information. 

(1)  Advertising  literature. 

(2)  Write  to  manufacturer. 

(3)  Buyers. 

(4)  Technical  books. 

(5)  Older  salesmen. 

(6)  Trade  papers. 

(7)  Work  in  factory  or  shipping  room. 

Salesman. 

a.  Personal  characteristics : 

(1)  Aims. 

(2)  Attitudes. 

(3)  Habits. 

b.  Personal  qualities : 

(1)  Physical. 

(2)  Mental. 

(3)  Ethical. 

c.  Personal  analysis : 

(1)  Character. 

Industry. 

Enthusiasm. 

Loyalty. 

Honesty. 

Tenacity. 

Stability. 

(2)  Intelligence. 

Persuasiveness. 
Ability  to  grasp. 
Imagination. 
Observation. 
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6.  Salesman. —  Concluded. 

(3)  Address. 

Choice  of  words. 
Enunciation. 
English. 
Voice. 

(4)  Personality. 

Appearance. 

Sympathy. 

Desire  to  serve. 

Tact. 

Courtesy. 

Sincerity. 

(5)  Executive  abilities. 

Judgment. 

Economy. 

Initiative. 

Decision. 

Memory. 

Punctuality. 

Co-operation. 

Concentration. 

7.  Customer. 


a. 

Human  nature. 

b. 

Habits. 

c. 

Classified  as  to : 

(1)  Wants. 

(2)  Temperaments. 

(3)    Mental  attitudes. 

(4)    Social  standing. 

(5)  Occupations. 

(6)    Economic  status  (can  he  buy). 

(7)    Buying  motives  (see  sales  appeals). 

d.    Classified  according  to  character  analysis  (optional). 

8.  Process  in  Sale. 

a.  Pre-approach. 

b.  Approach. 

c.  Demonstration. 

(1)  Getting  attention. 

(2)  Getting  interest. 

(3)  Creating  desire. 

(4)  Answering  objections. 

(5)  Influencing  decision. 

d.  Closing  the  sale. 

e.  Get-away. 

/.    Critical  self-examination  of  sale  and  salesman.    (See  Demonstration 

Sale,  next  page.) 
g.    Continuing  interest  in  customer. 

9.  Criticism  of  Demonstration. 

a.    The  use  of  the  following  check  list  is  for  the  purpose  of  inci easing 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  in  addition  to  forming  a  basis  for  criticism. 
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Demonstration  Sale. 
While  the  demonstration  sale  is  going  on,  place  a  check  mark  opposite  the 
words  which  you  think  best  describe  the  salesperson  and  procedure.  The 
accuracy  with  which  you  check  the  details  will  determine  the  mark  given  you 
for  the  attention  paid  to  the  demonstration.    These  papers  will  be  collected 


by  the  teacher,  graded  and  destroyed. 

Salesperson. 

Clean  cut 

Careless. 

Attentive. 

Indifferent. 

Neat. 

Untidy. 

Eager. 

Easv-goinsr. 

Orderly. 

Disorderly. 

Aggressive. 

Inactive. 

Conservative. 

Flashy. 

Vivacious. 

Nervous, 

*  Satisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Energetic. 

Dull. 

Dignified. 

Undignified. 

Enthusiastic. 

Lack  enthusiasm. 

Well  poised. 

Lacking  poise. 

Inspiring. 

Depressing. 

Confident. 

Hesitant. 

Courteous. 

Rude. 

Keen. 

Dull. 

Frank. 

Evasive. 

Natural. 

Affected. 

Sincere. 

Affected. 

Alert. 

Inert. 

Cheerful. 

Gloomy. 

Pleasant. 

Unpleasant. 

Tactful. 

Tactless. 

Favorable. 

Unfavorable. 

Presistent. 

Conceited. 

Convincing. 

Uncertain. 

Receptive. 

Argumentative. 

Interesting. 

Uninteresting. 

Kindly. 

Harsh. 

Competent. 

Embarrassed. 

Expectant. 

Hestitant. 

Forceful. 

Weak. 

Patient. 

Impatient. 

Co-operative. 

Lacking  co-operation 

Method  of  Approach, 
Created  favorable  impression. 
Created  unfavorable  impression. 


Interest  and  Demand. 

Attention  sustained. 
Favorable  selling  points. 
Positive  selling  arguments. 
Curiosity  aroused. 
Interest  leads  followed. 
Favorable  "talking  up  goods." 


Attention  lagging. 
Unfavorable  statements. 
Negative  selling  points. 
Lack  of  interest. 
Interest  leads  lost. 
Listless  "Talking  up  goods. 


Answering  Objections. 


Sales  interview  controlled. 
Objections  overcome. 
Customer  uncontradioted. 
Valid  reasons. 
Convincing. 
Sincere. 


Confident  approaching  the  close. 
Question  to  avoid  a  negative  answer. 
Decision  suggested. 
Allied  lines  suggested. 
Closed  at  proper  moment. 


Uncontrolled  sales  interview. 
Objections  sustained. 
Customer  contradicted. 
No  valid  reasons. 
Lacking  of  conviction. 
Insincere. 

Closing  Sale. 

Nervous  approaching  the  close. 
Question  to  draw  negative  answer. 
Delayed  decision  accepted. 
Allied  lines  ignored. 
Closing  lagged  beyond  proper  moment. 
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Criticism  of  Demonstration. —  Concluded. 


Good  Points  in  the  Sale. 
Approach. 
Selling  arguments. 
Merchandise  display. 
English. 

Suggestive  selling. 
Arousing  interest. 
Creating  desire. 
Closing  sale. 
Securing  good-will. 


Weak  Points  in  the  Sale. 

Approach. 

Selling. 

Merchandise  display. 
English. 

Suggestive  selling. 
Arousing  interest. 
Creating  desire. 
Closing  sale. 
Securing  good-will. 


Sales  Appeals, 
o.    Human  nature  (psychology). 
b.  Habits. 


Instincts. 

(1) 

Possession. 

(2) 

Hunger  and  thirst. 

(3) 

Clothing  and  ornament, 

(4) 

Comfort  and  ease. 

(5) 

Collecting. 

(6) 

Hunting. 

(7) 

Constructing. 

(8) 

Companionship. 

(9) 

Curiosity . 

(10) 

Imitation. 

(11) 

Individuality. 

(12) 

Fear. 

(13) 

Anger. 

(14) 

Play  and  recreation. 

(15) 

Pugnacity . 

(16) 

Emulation. 

(17) 

Sympathy. 

(18) 

Modesty. 

(19) 

Travel  (wanderlust). 

(Sec  Merchandising  Methods  in  Business  Organization.) 
.Sales  Management. 

a.    Duties  of  sales  manager. 

h    Organzation  of  territory  or  departments. 

(1)  Assignment  of  salesmen. 

(2)  Routing  of  salesmen. 

(3)  Advance  literature, 
r.    Salesmen's  salary. 

(1)  Commission. 

(2)  Bonus. 

(3)  Salary. 

(4)  Combination  of  both  salary  and  commission. 
d.    Sales  reports. 

(1)  Establishment  of  quotas. 

(2)  Score  boards,  bonus,  etc. 

(3)  Statistical  information  regarding  sales. 
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e.    Inspirational  ("ginger")  talks. 
/.  Competition. 

g.    Co-operation  of  advertising  and  selling  departments. 

Personality  in  Salesmanship. 
a.    Need  for  development  of  personality. 

(1)  Demands  made  upon  the  individual  after  leaving  school. 

(2)  Competition. 

(3)  Opportunities  open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Responsibilities. 
Qualifications. 

Education  and  employment. 
Promotional  possibilities. 
Wages  and  salaries. 


b.    Personal  appearance. 


(1) 

General  impression. 

(2) 

Clothes. 

(3) 

Feet  and  footwear. 

(4) 

Carriage  —  standing  and  walking. 

(5) 

Hair. 

(6) 

Teeth. 

(7) 

Eyes. 

(8) 

Hands  and  nails. 

(9) 

Facial  expression. 

(10) 

Attitude  of  mind  manifested  outwardly 

(11) 

Bathing. 

Mode  of  living. 

(1) 

Diet  and  digestion. 

(2) 

Exercise. 

(3) 

Sleep. 

(4) 

Ventilation. 

(5) 

Housing. 

(6) 

Nervous  control. 

(7) 

Recreation. 

(8) 

Relation  of  work  and  play. 

(9) 

Public  hygiene. 

d. 

Manners. 

(1) 

Business-like  bearing  and  conduct. 

(2) 

Every  transaction  a  social  occasion. 

(3) 

Courtesy. 

(4) 

Sincerity. 

(5) 

Thoughtfulness. 

(6) 

Femininity. 

(7) 

Respect  for  others. 

€. 

Voice. 

(1) 

Pitcn  —  tone  —  inflection. 

(2) 

Proper  breathing. 

(3) 

Laughter. 

(4) 

Choice  of  words. 

(5) 

Pronunciation. 

(6) 

Vocabulary. 
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13.  Personality  in  Salesmanship. —  Concluded. 

(7)  Sentence  construction. 

(8)  Slang. 

(9)  How  to  use  the  telephone. 

14.  Service. 

a.  The  American  idea  of  service.    "Service  at  all  times  to  all  people. " 

b.  Service  features  and  conveniences. 

(1)  Field  trips  to  stores,  factories,  offices  and  hotels. 

(2)  Public  utility  service  stations. 

c.  Knowledge  of  types  of  people. 

(1)    How  to  deal  with  them  by  direct  and  indirect  contact. 

d.  Qualities  of  mind  needed  to  compete  with  mature  and  experienced 

people. 


(1) 

Adaptability. 

(2) 

Co-operation. 

(3) 

Honesty. 

(4) 

Reliability. 

(5) 

Obedience. 

(6) 

Concentration. 

(7) 

Decisiveness. 

(8) 

Cheerfulness. 

(9) 

Alertness. 

(10) 

Fair  mindedness. 

(11) 

Enthusiasm. 

(12) 

Optimism. 

(13) 

Energy. 

(14) 

Perseverance. 

(15) 

Initiative. 

(Note. —  Based  on  Code  of  Morals  for  High  School  Pupils, 
$5,000  prize  code  by  W.  J.  Hutchins,  publisher  America* 
Magazine.) 

e.    Employees  as  exponents  of  the  firm  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
/.    Quality  of  service  insures  the  growth  and  permanency  of  business. 
15.    Some  Elements  Contributing  to  Individual  Success. 
a.    Good  first  impression. 

h.    True  service  —  manifested  by  love  for  your  work. 

c.  Proper  relations  with  fellow  workers. 

d.  Ability  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  people. 
Ability  to  know  yourself  and  state  your  qualifications. 

/.    Ability  to  use  good  English. 

g.  Acceptance  of  responsibility. 

h.  Ability  to  control  situations  through 

(1)  Leadership. 

(2)  Study  of  human  nature. 

(3)  Cultivation  of  habits  which  make  for  attractive  personality 

and  character. 

(4)  Self-control. 

(5)  Adjustment. 
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OUTLINE  IN  MERCHANDISING. 


ADVERTISING. 

Short  Historical  Sketch. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

c.  Display  of  goods. 

d.  First  written  advertisements. 

e.  Patent  medicine  advertising. 

/.    Advertising  as  practised  today  is  less  than  50  years  old. 
g.    Advertising  the  very  life  of  commercial  activity. 
Importance  of  Advertising. 

a.  Necessity  for  studying  advertising. 

(1)  Vast  expenditure. 

(2)  Pitfalls. 

b.  Possibilities  of  advertising. 

c.  Amounts  expended  for  advertising. 

d.  Rank  as  a  business. 

e.  Manufacturers  do  most  of  the  advertising. 
/.    Retailers  and  wholesalers. 

g.  Advertising  reduces  selling  expense. 

h.  The  commodity  must  possess  merit. 

i.  The  consumer  pays  the  cost. 

j.    Efficient  advertising  reduces  selling  cost,  and  in  this  way  benefits  the 
consumer. 
Relation  of  Advertising  to  Selling. 

a.  Object  of  advertising. 

(1)  Ultimate. 

(2)  Immediate. 

b.  Steps  in  selling  and  advertising. 

c.  Co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  advertising  and  selling 

departments. 

d.  Advertising  creates  demand. 

e.  Advertising  before  selling  goods. 
/.    Advertising  after  selling  goods. 

g.  Advertising  while  selling  goods. 

h.  Advertising  is  mass  selling. 

(1)    Group  appeal. 

i.  Study  of  advertising  of  competitors. 
j.    Appraising  various  mediums  used. 
k.    Keying  the  advertisement. 

Purpose  of  Advertising. 

a.  To  sell  goods. 

b.  To  get  nearer  the  customer, 
e.    To  create  demand. 
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4.  Purpose  of  Advertising. —  Concluded. 

d.  To  create  styles  and  customs. 

e.  To  get  customer  to  enter  a  store. 
/.    To  secure  good  will. 

g.  To  get  a  list  of  prospects. 

h.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  salesman. 

i.  To  impress  a  name. 

j.    To  make  known  a  trade  mark. 
/.-.    To  impress  a  slogan. 

I.     To  familiarize  the  consumer  with  the  appearance  of  the  article, 
m.  To  present  selling  points. 

5.  Advertising  Mediums. 

a.    Available  mediums. 

l>.    Newspapers  as  mediums. 

c.  Magazines  as  mediums. 

d.  House  organs. 

e.  Street  car  signs. 

/.    Out-door  advertising. 

(1)  Posters. 

(2)  Billboards. 

(3)  Electric  signs. 

g.  Direct  advertising. 

h.  Window  display. 

i.  Dealer's  aids. 

j.    Samples  and  demonstrations. 

6.  The  Tools  of  the  Printed  Advertisement. 

a.  Proper  type. 

(1)  Harmony. 

(2)  Distinctiveness. 

(3)  Individuality. 

b.  Type  measurement. 

(1)    Common  sizes. 

c.  Line  measurement. 
</.  Copy. 

e.  Illustrations. 

(1)  Zinc  line  cuts. 

(2)  Halftones. 

(3)  Woodcuts. 

/.     Reproductive  processes. 

(1)  Electrotypes. 

(2)  Stereotypes. 
g.    ( 'olor  processes. 

(1)  Two  colors. 

(2)  Three  and  four  colors. 

(3)  Ben  Day  process. 

7.  Appeals  in  Advertisements. 

(i.    We  are  all  buyers  of  commodities  and  luxuries. 

b.  We  all  respond  to  certain  appeals. 

c.  An  appeal  to  a  fundamental  human  instincl  Ls  certain  to  attract 

attention. 
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d.    Appeals  vary. 


(1) 

Age. 

(2) 

Sex. 

(3) 

Economic  condition. 

(4) 

Social  position. 

Appeals  analyzed,  according  to  strength. 

(1) 

Health. 

(2) 

Cleanliness. 

(3) 

Scientific  construction. 

(4) 

Time  saved. 

(5) 

Appetite. 

(6) 

Efficiency. 

(7) 

>  Safety. 

(8) 

Durability. 

(9) 

Quality. 

(10) 

Modernity. 

(11) 

Family  affection. 

Appeals  classified  as  to 

(1) 

Profit  or  economy. 

(2) 

Health. 

(3) 

Pleasure  and  comfort. 

(4) 

Pride  and  vanity. 

(5) 

Affection  and  the  social  instincts. 

(6) 

Knowledge  and  progress. 

g.    Value  of  a  knowledge  of  instincts. 


Attention  and  Interest  Value  of  Advertisements. 

a.  Advertisements  must  attract  attention. 

b.  Balance  of  attention  and  desire. 

c.  Means  of  attracting  attention. 

(1)  Contrast. 

(2)  Headlines. 

Mechanical  make-up. 
Number  of  headlines. 
Qualities. 

Number  of  words  in  headlines. 

(3)  Illustrations. 

To  attract  attention. 

To  direct  attention. 

To  suggest  a  story. 

To  supplement  text. 

To  show  use,  value  and  quality. 

To  make  an  appeal  to  emotions. 

(4)  Colors. 

(5)  Shape  of  the  advertisement. 

(6)  Size  of  the  advertisement. 

(7)  Position. 

(8)  Border. 

(9)  Repetition. 

(10)  Background. 

(11)  Movement. 
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8.  Attention  and  Interest  Value  of  Advertisements. —  Concluded. 

(12)  Balance. 

(13)  Distinctive  type. 

(14)  White  space. 

(15)  Curiosity. 

(16)  Punctuation  marks. 

(17)  Type  in  reverse. 

9.  The  Written^ Advertisement. 

a.  Value  of  clearness,  force  and  conciseness  in  an  advertisement. 

b.  Copy-writer  must  interpret  the  product  to  the  public. 

c.  Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis. 

d.  Planning,  arrangement  and  stress. 

e.  Kinds  of  copy. 


(1) 

Human  interest. 

(2) 

Reason  why. 

03) 

Argumentative. 

(4) 

Sense-appeal. 

(5) 

Story. 

(6) 

Conversational. 

(7) 

Suggestive. 

(8) 

Educational 

(9) 

Jingle  and  rhymes. 

(10) 

Testimonial. 

Slogans. 

(1)    Balanced  sentences. 

g.  Point  of  view. 

(1)  "You"  attitude. 

(2)  Consumer  and  not  manufacturer. 

h.  Presentation. 

(1)    Mahin's  tests. 
10.    The  Advertising  Campaign. 

a.  Selection  of  name  for  product. 

b.  Value  of  certain  trade  names. 

c.  Classes  of  trade  names  in  use. 

(1)  Maker  or  firm  name. 

(2)  Geographical. 

(3)  High  quality  names. 

(4)  Coined  names. 

d.  Essentials  of  a  good  trade  name. 

(1)  Simple  and  short. 

(2)  Easy  to  pronounce. 

(3)  In  keeping  with  product. 

(4)  Suggestive  or  descriptive. 

e.  Copyright. 

/.  Analysis  of  product. 
g.  Analysis  of  market. 
k.    Policies  in  distribution. 

i.  Selection  of  mediums. 
j.    Allotment  to  each. 

A\  Appropriation. 
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Retail  Store  Advertising. 
a.    Kinds  of  retail  stores. 
6.    Problems  of  retail  advertising. 

c.  Mediums  used  by  retailer. 

d.  Means  of  attracting  customers  to  the  store. 

(1)  Service  features. 

(2)  Sales. 

(3)  "Leaders." 

e.  Mediums  for  the  small  dealer. 
/.    Mediums  for  the  chain  store. 

g.  Mediums  for  the  large  department  store. 

h.  Newspapers  as  mediums  for  the  retailer. 

i.  Advertising  sales. 

j.    Factors  determining  goods  to  be  advertised. 

k.    Steps  in  preparing  an  advertisement  for  the  newspapers. 
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SYLLABUS  —  SALESMANSHIP.* 


GRADE  XII. 

Five  Lessons  per  Week. 


(Minimum  store  practice,  15  days.) 


First 
"Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

1st  Day  

Organization  of  class. 
Business  code  for  class  room. 

Copy  and  learn  business  code  for 
class  room. 

2d  Day  

Department  stores  in  Boston. 
Names  and  locations. 

Map  of  Boston. 
Shopping  district. 

3d  Day 

Working  certificates  and  making 

out  of  blue  slips,  Form  H. 
xiiiroQUC lion  cdrcis. 

Route  from  home  to  stores. 

4th  Day  

Recitation  of  home  work. 
Growth  and  development  of  de- 
partment stores. 
Pioneers. 

Honesty  in  business. 

Assigned  home  lesson  on  Stewart, 
Wanamaker,  and  M.  Field. 

oin  ua}  .... 

Oral  reproduction  of  home  lesson . 
Personal  appearance: 

Value  of. 

Essentials  of. 

Written   paper:  "Why  I  Should 
Improve  my  Personal  Appear- 
ance." 

 —  

 :  :  

Second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

/til  t~» 

Oth  Day.  .  . . 

Continue. 

Personal  appearance. 
Details  emphasized. 

Written  paper:    How  Can  I  Im- 
prove My  Personal  Appearance?  ' 

7th  Day  

Rapid  addition  as  covered  in  pages 
1  to  84 

Written  Arithmetic, t  page  8,  a  to  j. 

8th  Day .... 

Value  of  observation  and  of  good 
memory. 

Learn  spelling  of  names  of  class- 
mates and  make  seating  plan. 

9th  Day .  . 

Sales  book,  purpose  and  parts. 
The  sales  slip. 

Collection  of  sales  slips  from  stores. 

10th  Day .  .  . 

( Somparison    of    different  store 

cheeks. 
Sa  les  check.    Cash  sale. 
Cash  "take  with." 

Practice  in  printing  alphabet. 
Frontispiece  lettered  for  salesman- 
ship note  book. 

*  To  obtain  a  certificate  for  salesmanship,  a  pupil  must  render  at  least  15  days  of  satisfactory 
lervioe  In  an  approved  establishment ;  and  without  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  eharge  of  the  scnool,  no  pupil  shall  be  absent  more  than  25  days  in  any  school  year  for  the  purpose  of 

SOcfa  Horvice. 


tThe  references  in  this  syllabus  are  from  two  books.    The  arithmetic  lessons  are  assigned  from 
Practical  Business  Arithmetic"  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Kiggen,  Boston  Public  Schools.    The  other  refer- 
inrrs  are  from  "A  Text  Hook  on  Retail  Selling"  by  Miss  Helen  Rich  Norton,  formerly  Associate  Director, 

Prinee  School  of  SdtfcatioO  for  Store  Service,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Week.  j 

Claes-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

11th  Day.  .  . 

Methods  of  attaining  accuracy  and 
speed. 

Addition,  pages  9,  10,  12. 

Arithmetic, written  exercise,  page  14. 

12th  Day.. .  . 

Spelling.    Names  of  merchandise. 

Classification  of  merchandise. 

13th  Day .  .  . 

Store  conduct. 
Honest}^. 
Reliability. 
Courtesy. 

Character    sketches    of  eminent 
Americans. 

14th  Day .  .  . 

Sales  check  practice. 
Cash  send. 
Extra  packages. 

Names  of  sections  of  Boston  and 
suburban  towns. 

15th  Day .  .  . 

Application  blanks.    Making  out 
application  blanks. 

Written  lesson  on  preparation  for 
interview     with  employment 
manager. 

Fourth 
Webk. 

Clase-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

16th  Day .  .  . 

Page  31,  Arithmetic. 
Counting  back  change  and  cash 
register.    Pages  31  and  32. 

Write  answers  to  page  33. 

17th  Day.  . . 

Charge  customers.  Advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  charge 
customers. 

Coins. 

List  of  cash  stores. 
Reasons  for  " strictly  cash." 

18th  Day.  .  . 

Discussion  of  junior  positions. 
Examining.     Demonstration  of 
wrapping  bundles. 

Wrap  a  package  and  bring  to  class. 

19th  Day .  .  . 

Inspection  of  class  by  classmates. 
Grading  according  to  suitability 
of  appearance. 

Composition:  Analysis    of  char- 
acter  of  a  successful  person  of 
my  acquaintance. 

20th  Day .  .  . 

Qualities  which  make  for  success : 

Enthusiasm. 

Optimism. 

Initiative. 
Clippings  in  newspapers. 

Clippings  for  note  books. 

Note  book  work. 

Bring  to  class  for  inspection. 
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Fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

21st  Day 

• 

Arithmetic,  pages  32,  34,  35  and  36 . 
Finding  amount  of  sales,  credits 

and  charges  as  recorded  on  daily 

tallies. 

Written  problems  iri  subtraction. 
Arithmetic,  written  exercise,  page 
37. 

22d  Day .... 

Value  of  good  English. 
Correct  sentences. 

List  of  common  errors  to  be  avoided 
in  store  work. 

23d  Day. .  .  . 

Talking  points  of  merchandise : 
Style. 
Color. 
Design. 
Size. 

Price,  etc. 

List  of  talking  points  of  four  as- 
signed pieces  of  merchandise. 

24th  Day.  . . 

Oral  demonstration  of  an  article  of 

merchandise. 
Criticism  of  demonstration  by  class . 

Bring  to  class  newspaper  adver- 
tisements giving  good  talking 
points. 

25th  Day.  .  . 

Discussion  of  errors  found  on  sales 

slips. 
Results  of  errors. 

Follow-up    observed   in  Boston 
stores. 

Written  paper:  "  Personal  Experi- 
ence with  Errors." 

Sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

26th  Day .  .  . 

Short  methods  of  multiplication. 
Arithmetic,  pages  52  and  55. 

Problems  in  multiplication,  page  57. 

27th  Day .  . . 

Parts  of  sale  —  Approach. 
Approach  as  related  to  Types  of 
Customer : 

"Just looking"  customer. 

"In-a-hurry." 

"Positive." 

"Undecided." 

List  of  appropriate  greetings  to 
different  types  of  customers. 

28th  Day  .  .  . 

Study  of  Sales  slips : 
Charge  take. 
Charge  send  (to  same). 
Coin. 

Charge  send  (charge  to  one, 
send  to  another). 

Preparation  for  examination  on 
arithmetic  and  store  system. 

29th  Day .  .  . 

Examination. 

Problems  in  arithmetic  and  store 
system. 

List  of  residential  streets  which  are 
difficult  to  spell. 

30th  Day .  .  . 

Outline  for  criticism  of  demonstra- 
tion sales. 

Paper  on  value  of  honesty  as  busi- 
ness policy. 
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Seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

31st  Day. . 

Store  problems  in  arithmetic. 
Pages  67  and  68. 

Written  problems,  page  69. 

old  Day .... 

Narrowing  sale. 
Close  of  sale. 

Observation  and  location  of  store 
merchandise  in  store  which 
they  have  visited. 

oocl  JL'ay. .  .  . 

Store  Directory. 

Written  paper  on  giving  accurate 
and  helpful  directions  for  finding 
different  parts  of  school  building. 

34th  Day  .  . . 

Adjectives  used  in  describing  mer- 
chandise. 
List  of  descriptive  adjectives. 

List  of  descriptive  words  and 
phrases. 

35th  Day... 

Talking  points  on  a  line  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  used  in  demon- 
stration    sale  —  e.g.,  leather 
goods. 

Paper:  "Talking  Points  of  Mer- 
chandise Brought  in." 

Eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

36th  Day . . . 

Fractions.    Arithmetic,  pages  105, 
106,  107. 

Units  of  measure,  pages  108,  109. 

37th  Day... 

Demonstration  sale  —  Cash  send. 
Leather  goods.    Undecided  cus- 
tomer. 

Appropriate  dress  for  business  — 
pictures  brought  in. 

38th  Day... 

Voice: 
Quality. 
Enunciation. 
Inflection. 

Practise  in  voice  culture. 

Preparation  to  recite  suitable  selec- 
tion in  class.  (8  lines,  poetry  or 
prose.) 

39th  Day . . . 

C.  0.  D.  sales  slips. 
Future  date. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
C.  O.  D.  sales. 
To  store. 
To  customer. 

40th  Day . . . 

Receiving  room. 
Marking  room. 
Tickets,  tags,  etc. 

Paper  on  store  rules  (e.g.,  some 
stores,  no  pocketbooks  in  dept., 
permission  to  leave  counter,  etc.). 
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XT 

Ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

41st  Day.. .. 

Arithmetic,  addition  of  fractions, 
pages  112,  113,  114. 

Addition  of  fractions. 
Ans.,  pages  115,  116. 

42d  Day. .  .  . 

Sales  checks  requiring  floor  man- 
ager's signature. 

Paper  on  signature  of  floor  manager 
and  reasons. 

43d  Day. .  .  . 

Service  features  in  stores: 
Shopping  Bureau. 
Ticket  office. 
Children's  play  room. 
Reading  and  writing  room,  etc. 

Paper:  "  Welfare  Work  in  Stores." 

44th  Day .  .  . 

Discussion  of  store. 
Exchanges,  credits,  refunds. 

Assigned   reading   on  exchanges, 
credits. 

45th  Day  .  .  . 

Exchanges,  credits,  refunds. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
exchanges,  credits. 

Tenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

46th  Day .  .  . 

Subtraction  of  fractions. 
Arithmetic,  pages  117,  118. 

Arithmetic.    Problems  in  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions,  page  119. 

47th  Day .  .  . 

Development  of  personality. 
The  Jaw  of  good  sportsmanship. 

Suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts  for 
various  ages  (at  various  prices). 

48th  Day .  .  . 

Demonstration  sale. 
Gifts. 

Write  five  definite  acts  of  courtesy 
observed  or  experienced. 

49th  Day .  .  . 

Suggestive  selling. 

Meaning  and  value.  In  own  de- 
partment. In  allied  depart- 
ments. 

Make  table  of  ten  leading  articles 
of  merchandise  with  accessories. 

50th  Day  .  .  . 

Suggestive  selling  concluded. 

Note-book  work  with  inspection. 

I 
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Eleventh 
"Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

51st  Day.. . . 

Multiplication  of  fractions.  Arith- 
metic, pages  121,  123,  124. 

Multiplication  of  fractions.  Store 
problems.   Arithmetic,  page  127. 

52dDay.... 

Sales  slip  —  employees  charge. 

Paper  on  disadvantages  of  payment 
by  installment  plan. 

53d  Day..  . . 

Sales  by  substitution.    Value  of 
substitution. 

Paper:  "  Personal  Experience  with 
Sales  by  Substitution." 

54th  Day .  .  . 

Treatment  of  different  types  of  cus- 
tomers: 

"In  a  hurry." 

"Decided." 

"Undecided." 

"Foreigner." 

"Dishonesty." 

Assigned  reading:  Norton  book. 
Types  of  customers. 

55th  Day .  .  . 

Treatment  of  different  types  of 
customers  continued. 

1 .  The  child. 

2.  Silent. 

3.  Talkative. 

4.  Deaf. 

5.  Blind. 

6.  Suddenly  taken  ill. 

Review  preparation  for  arithmetic 
test. 

Twelfth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

56th  Day .  .  . 

Arithmetic  test  on  previous  work. 

Learning  names  of  different  tele- 
phone exchanges  and  practice  in 
repeating  numbers  of  phones. 

57th  Day .  . . 

Rules  for  answering  telephones, 
and  taking  down  a  telephone  or- 
der. 

Paper:  "Loss  to  Store  on  Account 
of  Poor  Telephone  Service." 

58th  Day .  .  . 

Care  of  stock  —  an  asset  to  selling. 

Assigned  reading:  "Care  of  Stock." 

59th  Day .  .  . 

Thanksgiving. 

60th  Day  .  .  . 

Holiday. 
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Thirteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

61st  Day. . . 

Percentage  —  arithmetic,  pages 
193  195  196  200 

Percentage,  page  197. 

62d  Day .... 

Meaning  and  spelling  of  store 
terms  —  quota,  commissions, 
inventory,  etc. 

Formation   of  10  spntpnpf"^  usincr 
words   introduced  in  previous 
lessons. 

63d  Day. .  . . 

How  to  measure  goods.  Rem- 
nants, waste,  accuracy. 

How  to   measure   goods.  Pages 
161,  162,  arithmetic. 

64th  Day . . . 

Waste  in  Business. 

Paper  on  evils  of  waste. 

65th  Day  .  .  . 

Responsibilities  to  school  and  store 

while  in  store. 
Record  of  work  done  and  salary 

received. 

Note-book  work  and  inspection. 

Fourteenth 
Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth 
Weeks. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

66th  to  76th 
Day. 

Local  store  work  under  direction  of 
teacher  in  charge.  Arrange- 
ments for  this  work  will  be  made 
by  the  Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

77th  to  82d 
Day. 

Pupils  not  in  stores  will  be  given 
review  work  by  the  teacher. 

83d  Day.  ..  . 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 

Four  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  store  service. 

84th  Day.  .  . 

Discussion  of  store  experience 
with  relation  to  development  of 
character  and  personality  as 
result  of  contact  with  business 
world. 

Paper:    "Desirable    Qualities  for 
Successful  Business  Personality." 

85th  Day .  .  . 

Dealers'  orders. 

Paper  citing  examples  of  courtesy 
observed. 
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Eighteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

86th  Day .  . . 

Percentage  and  its  application, 
pages  200,  201. 

Written  examples  on  percentage, 
pages  202,  203. 

0/ uxi  j-/ay  .  .  . 

.UlbCUbblOIl     Ol     bLOrc     dXi  til;  U.CU5  111- 

volving  qualities  that  make  for 
efficiency. 

vviiiiicii  pdptii  uii  xiow  x  v>o-oper» 
ated  with  Someone  Else  in  My 
Store  Work." 

ootii  xJtxy  .  .  . 

AvUU.Uli.Jg      UI       liiCi  LllttilU-lot;  iium 

receiving  room  to  customer's 
house. 

O^t/iilxlg  Ul  olUIc  Lcl  illo. 

89th  Day .  . . 

Routing  of  merchandise  concluded. 

Written  paper  on  "Opportunity  for 
Study  of  Merchandise  in  Receiv- 
ing Room." 

90th  Day .  . . 

Duties  in  connection  with  receiving 
room. 

List  of  single-word  selling  sug- 
gestions. 

Nineteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

91st  Day  . . . 

Marking  the  price  of  goods. 
Arithmetic,  page  246. 

Examples  in  marking  cost  of  goods, 
page  248. 

92d  Day. ..  . 

Demonstration  of  store  merchan- 
dise. 

Names  of  leading  store  executives. 

93d  Day.... 

Merchandise  display. 
Counter  display. 

Paper:  "Discussion  of  Good  Win- 
dow Displays." 

94th  Day .  . . 

Merchandise  display. 
Window  display. 

Paper:  "Discussion  of  Color  Har- 
mony." 

95th  Day...  . 

Balance  in  display. 
Fixtures  for  displays. 

Related  merchandise  display. 
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Twentieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

96th  Day.  . . 

Arithmetic.    Keeping  accounts, 
pages  95,  96. 

Thrift  problems,  page  97 

97th  Day... 

"Why  I  Lost  Sales" — discussion 
based  on  actual  experience. 

Theme:  "How  to  Overcome  Lost 
Sales." 

98th  Day .  . . 

Discussion  of  "Approach  to  Cus- 
tomer." 

List  of  suggestions  for  attractive 
approach. 

99th  Day .  .  . 

Dress  of  a  business  woman. 

Description   of  the   dress   of  a 
successful  business  woman. 

100th  Day .  . 

Review  and  test. 

Assigned  reading:  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe."   Select  clear  cut  sentences 
and  descriptive  adjectives. 

Twenty— fibst 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

101st  Day... 

Recitation  on  store  experience. 
Arithmetic,  page  143,  original  price, 
sale  price. 

Completion  of  sales  slips. 
Arithmetic,  pages  144,  145. 

102d  Day... 

Store  organization. 
Relationship  of  departments. 

List  of  fifty  possible  store  positions. 

103d  Day... 

Opening  charge  account. 
Names  of  credit  managers  and  loca- 
tion of  offices. 

Theme:  "Opening  a  Charge  Ac- 
count." 

104th  Day.. 

Special  delivery  sales  slips. 
• 

Rules  regarding  merchandise  sent 
out  of  state. 

105th  Day.  . 

Service  features  of  store. 

Assigned  reading:   "The  Happy 
Isles,"  by  Basil  King,  "Harper's" 
March,  1923. 
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Twenty- 
second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

106th  Day .  . 

Discussion  of  store  experiences. 
Arithmetic,  pages  267,  268,  269. 

Collection  of  cancelled  checks. 

107th  Day.  . 

Sales  check  involving  payment  by 
check. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
paying  by  check. 

108th  Day .  . 

Discussion  of  educational  oppor- 

tiinitipQ   nffpvprl            flpi^Qff monf 

L U.I1 1  UltJO    VJHCl            l J  V     H"|Jcll  tHlv.ll  L 

stores. 

List  of  educational  opportunities 

nffprpfl  vmi 

109th  Day .  . 

Telephone  salesmanship. 

Personal  experience  in  telephone 
salesmanship. 

110th  Day.  . 

Discounts —  when  given  and  why. 

Make  an  original  valentine. 

Twenty- 
third. 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

111th  Day. . 

Review  of  store  experiences.  Com- 
parison of  wholesale  and  retail 
v  prices,  page  250. 

Pages  250,  251. 

112th  Day.  . 

Historv  and  purpose  of  Valentine 
Day. 

Written   paper  on    window  and 
counter  displays  of  valentines. 

113th  Day.  . 

Proper    methods    of  displaying 
valentines  leading  up  to  dem- 
onstration   sale      Display  of 
valentines  and  marking  by  class, 
A,  B,  C,  etc. 

Pricing  of  valentine  according  to 
grade  given  by  class.    Cost  of 
mailing  valentines. 

114th  Day.  . 

Demonstration  sale  of  valentines. 

Assigned  reading: 

"The  Heart  of  Anne  Rutledge." 
"Lincoln  as  Salesman." 

115th  Day.  . 

Discussion   of   assigned  reading. 
Discussion  of  note  book. 

Preparation  for  test  —  general  re- 
view. 
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Twenty- 
fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

116th  Day. . 

Review  of  store  work.  Review  of 
assignments.  Arithmetic,  pages 
161, 162,  measuring  goods. 

Page  160,  figuring  invoice. 

117th  Day. . 

Preparing  organization  chart  — 
merchandise,  operation,  publici- 
ty, finance. 

Organization  chart  for  note  book. 

118th  Day. . 

Special  service  to  customers  as 
rendered  by  sales  person,  e.  g.f 
estimating  amount  of  yard  goods, 
measuring  hand  for  gloves. 

Group  assignments  for  preparation 
for  demonstrations  for  service 
demonstrations  in  class. 

119th  Day. . 

Demonstrations  illustrating  pre- 
vious home  lesson. 

Bring  in  five  interesting  newspaper 
advertisements. 

120th  Day . . 

Slogans  and  trade  marks. 

Collect  ten  worth-while  slogans, 
"Made  in  America"  for  instance. 

Twenty- 
fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

121st  Day... 

Written  test. 

List  of  reasons  why  stores  have 
sales. 

122d  Day.. . 

Discussion  of  home  lesson. 
Business  fractions,  pages  149,  150, 
151. 

Page  153,  table  of  business  fractions. 

123d  Day... 

Advertising  —  importance  of  read- 
ing store's  ads  —  cost  of  adver- 
tisement. 

Measuring  ads  and  figuring  cost. 

124th  Day .  s 

Honesty  in  business.  Emphasis  on 
honest  advertising.  Comparison 
shopper. 

Newspaper  clippings. 

125th  Day . . 

Mail  order  houses.  Mail  order  de- 
partment in  Boston  stores. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
mail  order  system  —  to  store  and 
customer. 
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Twenty- 
sixth 
"Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

126th  Day . . 

Review  of  store  experience  and  dis- 
cussion of  store  assignment. 
Arithmetic,  pages  156,  157. 

Short  methods  of  multiplication 
of  fractions.      Estimates  of 
prices  of  goods. 

Pages  159,  160.    Cost  of  goods. 

127th  Day . . 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  mail 
order  shopper. 

Note-book  work. 

128th  Day . . 

Bargain  basement  —  method  of  re- 
ducing prices.   Responsibility  of 
sates  person  in  "dating"  mer- 
chandise. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
automatic  reductions  —  to  store 
and  to  customer. 

lzytn  JJay . . 

Credit  houses  — ■  aims  and  pur- 
poses; use  of  credit  house  orders. 

ineme.    Wny  I  onouid.  JNot  -buy 
What  I  am  Not  Able  to  Pay  For." 

130th  Day . . 

System  lesson  involving  transfers, 
or  tills,  or  shopping  card.  Use 
of  credit  house  order  in  till  sale. 

Reading  assignment: 
"  Promised  Land." 
"Up  from  Slavery,"  etc. 

Twenty- 
seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

131st  Day... 

Review  of  store  experience. 
Percentage,  pages  193-198. 

Arithmetic,  page  199.  Percentage. 

132d  Day... 

Cash  register  and  tube  systems. 

Observation  and  report  of  cash 
registers  in  nearby  stores. 

133d  Day... 

Cash  register  and  tube  systems  les- 
son concluded. 

Comparison  of  cash  register  receipts 
with  sales  check  receipts. 

Give  five  advantages  and  five  dis- 
advantages of  cash  register  and 
of  tube  systems. 

134th  Day . . 

Descriptive  adjectives  applied  to 
store  merchandise. 

Fifteen  sentences  containing  good 
descriptive  adjective. 

135th  Day.. 

Store  system  involving  sales  check 
requiring  floorman's  signature. 
(Example  1.   Customer's  own 
goods  sent  in  place  of  new 
merchandise  purchased. 
Example  2.    Sales  slips  and 
price  tags  omitted.  Gifts,  etc.). 

Writing  out  store  rules  relative  to 
the  making  out  of  irregular  sales 
slips. 
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Twenty- 
eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

136th  Day.  . 

Review  of  store  experiences. 

Arithmetic  —  percentage  con- 
tinued, pages  204-208.  Per 
cents  of  increase  and  decrease. 

Arithmetic,  page  209. 
Comparative  sales  record. 

137th  Day .  . 

English  for  store  workers. 
Proper  use  of  verbs : 

Ex.,  is,  are,  have,  had,  shallj 
will,  do. 

Assignment: 

Give  present,  past  and  future 
forms  of  ten  verbs. 

138th  Day .  . 

An  advertisement  as  prepared  by 
sales  person  for  advertising  de- 
partment. 

Collection  of  five  advertisements 
which  will  increase  sales. 

139th  Day.  . 

Test  on  previous  work  on  advertis- 
ing: 

1.  Measuring  ads  and  figur- 

in g  costs. 

2.  Judging  advertisements. 

Bring    in    information  regarding 
labor  laws  affecting  store  workers. 

140th  Day.  . 

Recitation  on  labor  laws  relating  to 
store  workers. 

Assigned  reading: 
Labor  Union  leaders: 
Gompers. 
Mitchell. 

Twenty- 
ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

141st  Day.. . 

Review  of  store  experience. 
Arithmetic  —  pages  210  and  211. 
Gross  and  net  profit. 

Arithmetic,  pages  213  and  214. 
Problems  on  gross  and  net  profit. 

142d  Day..  . 

Discussion  of  merchandise  display 
for  Easter  trade. 

Clippings  and  illustrations  of  Easter 
displays  in  stores. 

143d  Day  ... 

Merchandise   lesson  —  hats  and 
their  accessories. 

Written  description  of  an  attractive 
millinery  display. 

144th  Day.  . 

Spelling  —  names  of  merchandise 
associated  with  millinery  depart- 
ment. 

Selection  of  merchandise  in  prepara- 
tion for  demonstration  sale  on 
ladies'  and  children's  hats. 

145th  Day.  . 

I  )emonstration  sale  of  Easter  milli- 
nery. 

Millinery  advertisement  for  note 
books. 
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Thirtieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

146th  Day.  . 

Review  of  store  experiences. 

(;r>TTi'mpTpif^  1  flisnnuntQ    Tin  (roc  *?1  ^ — 

218. 

Page  219,  problems  on  trade  dis- 
count 

147th  Day.  . 

Appropriate  foods  for  store  workers. 

One  day's  menu. 

148th  Day .  . 

Minimum  wage. 

Assigned  reading  on  modern  work- 
ing conditions. 

149th  Day .  . 

Discussion  of  store  policy  and  rules 
as  exemplified  in  booklets  of 
different  stores. 

Bring  in  list  of  ten  important  store 
rules. 

ltAJWl  XJdy  .  . 

jL/eiiioiiot<rciiioii  sdie  ctcceniua/iing 
suggestive  selling  on  jewelry. 

iA.uvciii  iciges  oi  suggestive  seuing  to 
store  and  customer. 

Thirty- 
first 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 



Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 
• 

"I  ^  1  cf  T)av 

Ovnl  fppif nf inn  r»f  stnvp  PYriPTiPnfp? 

Bilks,  pages  220,  221.  Expression 
of  terms. 

Tnvofpp*;  nitrp  e?<?^K 

152d  Dav 

School  banks.    Thrift.  Budgets. 
Relation  of  expenditure  to  in- 
come. 

Make  out  personal  budget  on  $12 
weekly  salary. 

153d  Day..  . 

Individual  demonstrations  of  store 
merchandise,  e.  g.,  pyrex,  alumi- 
num, agate. 

Written  demonstration  of  a  piece  of 
merchandise,  bringing  out  talk- 
ing points. 

154th  Day. . 

Written  test  on  previous  work. 

Note-book  work. 

155th  Day . . 

Application  for  employment. 
Interview  with  employment  man- 
ager. 

Tabulate  your  own  qualifications 
for  a  store  position. 

I 
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Thirty- 
second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

156th  Day . . 

Oral  recitation  of  store  experiences. 

Budgets  based  on  various  incomes, 
pages  92,  93.  Suggested  bud- 
gets, page  94. 

Keeping  accounts,  page  95. 

157th  Day. . 

Mutual  Benefit  Association  insur- 
ance plans. 

General  welfare  work  for  em- 
ployees. 

Personal  experience  with  welfare 
phases  of  store  work. 

158th  Day .  . 

Application  for  raise  iri  pay  —  rea- 
sons for  asking  —  store  rules  re- 
garding raises. 

Self-improvement  after  store  hours. 

159th  Day. . 

Foreign  and  domestic  markets  for 
department  store  merchandise. 
New  York,  Paris,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  etc. 

Interpretation  of  clippings  from 
trade  and  textile  papers. 

160th  Day. . 

Truth  in  advertising  campaign  for 
honest  advertising. 

Does  it  pay  to  advertise  our  city? 

Thirty- 
third 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

161st  Day... 

Profit  and  loss,  pages  225-227. 

Page  228.    Problems  on  profit  and 
loss. 

162d  Day... 

Merchandise  preparation  for  dem- 
onstration sale  —  hosiery. 

List  of  terms  applied  to  hosiery, 
with  meanings  —  full-fashioned, 
mock  seam,  etc. 

163d  Day... 

Demonstration  sale  of  hosiery. 

How  I  profited  from  today's  dem- 
onstration sale. 

164th  Day .  . 

Spelling  of  hosiery  terms.  Allied 
merchandise  suggested  by  ho- 
siery sale,  buckles,  etc. 

Clippings  and  illustrations  of  ho- 
siery from  trade  journals. 

165th  Day. . 

Discussion  of  assigned  reading. 
Inspection  of  note-book. 

Note-book  work. 
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Thirty- 
fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

166th  Day . . 

Arithmetic,  pages  229,  230,  231. 
Two  bases  for  figuring  profit : 

1.  On  selling  price. 

2.  On  cost  price. 

Page  235.   Example,  depreciation 
losses. 

167th  Day . . 

Handling  of  special  orders. 
Value  of  call  slips  and  use  made  of 
them. 

Written  paper: 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
special  orders. 

168th  Day.. 

Comparison  — ■  Shopper,  Duties  of: 
Price  comparisons. 
Checking  up  of  daily  advertise- 
ments by  salespeople. 

Report  of  shopping  trip  on  com- 
parison of  prices. 

169th  Day . . 

English : 

Avoidance  of  slang. 
Choice  of  words. 
Forceful  speech. 

Bringnn  ten  sentences  using  forceful 
descriptive  adjectives  describing 
merchandise. 

170th  Day .  . 

Value  of  Imagination  in  Business: 
Foresight. 
Initiative. 
Vision. 

Assigned  reading  on  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  shown  these 
qualities. 

Give  illustrations. 

Thirty- 
fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

171st  Day... 

Review  of  store  experience. 
Buying  and  selling  expenses,  pages 
237,  238. 

Reducing  selling  cost  to  increase 
profits,  page  239,  example  5. 

172d  Day... 

Answering  advertisement,  applying 
for  position. 

Bring  in  ad.  and  answer  pinned  to  it. 

173d  Day.  .. 

Some   elements   contributing  to 
individual  success: 

a.  Proper  relations  with  fellow- 

workers. 

b.  Ability  to  make  connections 

with  people. 

Paper:  "Good  will  increases  trade. " 

174th  Day . . 

House  canvassing  —  special  selling. 

Report  on  personal  experience  of 
selling  an  idea,  ideal,  services,  or 
merchandise. 

175th  Day. 

j  Demonstration  sale  —  sweaters. 

I 

Note-book  work. 
Review. 
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Thirty- 
sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

176th  Day.. 

Review  of  store  experience. 
Cost  book  —  invoice  price,  page 
244. 

Page  245,  arithmetic. 

Find  total  cost  to  buy  and  sell. 

177th  Day . . 

Written  test  on  previous  work. 

Preparation  for  debate. 
List   advantages   of  department 
store  vs.  office  position. 

L  /  otn  JJay  .  . 

JJebate  — ■  Kesolved..     mat  tne 
department  store  offers  greater 
opportunity  than  the  office. 

Bring  in  ads  for  permanent  store 
positions  and  report  other  sources 
for  positions. 

179th  Day . . 

Emplovment  Bureaus  of  Boston  — 
Use: 
Free. 

Charge  — •  fees. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  employment  bureaus. 

180th  Day. . 

Holiday. 

Thirty- 
seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

181st  Day. . . 

Review  store  experience.  Arith- 
metic, Pay  rolls,  page  275. 

Page  277.    Making  out  pay  rolls 
and  change  memorandum. 

182d  Day... 

Synonyms  of  selling  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

List  of  ten  adverbs  with  their 
synonyms. 

183d  Day.  .. 

Etiquette  and  ethics  of : 
Getting  a  position. 
Holding  a  position. 
Leaving  a  position. 

My  policy  in : 

Getting  a  position. 
Holding  a  position. 
Leaving  a  position. 

184th  Day.  . 

Use  of  leisure. 

What  some   eminent  Americans 
have   accomplished    in  their, 
leisure  time  (Edison,  Lincoln). 

185th  Day . . 

Originality   in    business;  oppor- 
tunity for  clerk  behind  counter 
to  give  suggestions  to  employer; 
suggestion  box. 

Paper:   "It  Pays  to  be  Original." 
Give  examples. 
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Thirty- 
eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

186th  Day .  . 

Review  store  experience.  Arith- 
metic, page  281,  U.  S.  Postal 
Service,  pages  281,  282. 

Page  285.    Letter  postage;  mer- 
chandise postage;  postal  money 
orders. 

187th  Day.  . 

Health :  The  noon  hour;  lunch  and 
recreation.    Food  values. 

Paper:    "A  Meal  Properly  Bal- 
anced." 

188th  Day . . 

Instincts  : 

Selling  by  appeal  to  instincts  of 
customers : 
Possession. 
Companionship,  etc. 

Examples  of  selling  through  appeal 
to  instincts. 

189th  Day.  . 

Demonstration  sale,  two  or  more 
customers;  two  customers  to- 
gether. 

Personal  experince  as  a  customer. 

190th  Day .  . 

Review  of  previous  work  —  sum- 
mar  v. 

Get  copies  of  minimum  wage  law 
and  be  familiar  with  its  content. 

Thirty- 
ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

191st  Day  . . 
192d  Day. . . 

Discussion  of  minimum  wage  laws 
in  Boston's  stores. 

June  17,  Holiday. 

Write  out  names  of  Boston's  stores 
in  which  minimum  wage  law  is 
observed. 

193d  Day. . 

The  salesperson's  future. 

Preparation    fcr    further  ad- 
vancement : 
Head  of  stock. 
Assistant  buyer. 
Buyer. 

Bring  in  list  of  schools  and  colleges 
offering  courses  in : 
Advertising. 
Merchandising. 
Salesmanship. 

194th  Day.  . 

Ideals  to  carry  out  to  the  business 
world. 
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PART-TIME  —  WEEK-IN  AND  WEEK-OUT,  CO-OPERATING  WITH 

LOCAL  STORES. 

GRADE  XI. 


(9  periods  per  week.) 


First 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

beet.  A  ana 

Sect.  B. 
1st  Day. 

Sect.    A  and 

Sect.  B. 
2d  Day. 

Sect.    A  and 

Sect.  B. 
3d  Day. 

Registration  and  organization  of 
classes. 

Names,  ages,  telephone  numbers. 
Blue  slips  or  co-operative  em- 
ployment certificates. 
Division  into  sections. 

Discussion  of  summer  work;  names 
of  department  stores  copied  in 
note  book.    Importance  of  good 
appearance. 

Dictation    of    department  store 
names.   Location  of  department 
stores   and   shopping  district. 
Plan  of  year's  work  discussed. 

Names  of  Boston's  department 
stores  collected  from  adver- 
tisements for  accurate  repro- 
duction of  spelling. 

Study  of  spelling  of  department 
store  names. 

i 

Plan  of  shopping  district. 

Second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.    A  and 

Sect.  B. 
4th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 

(Sect.  B  in 

store.) 
5th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
6th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
7th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
8th  Day. 

Maps  and  plans  of  shopping  dis- 
trict criticised. 

Assignment  of  pupils  to  depart- 
ment stores. 

Plan  of  store  work.  The  receiv- 
ing room. 

Work  of  juniors.    Tags,  marking. 

Opportunities  for  study  of  mer- 
chandise in  receiving  room. 

Discussion  of  papers  on  personal 

appearance. 
Importance  of  and  necessity  for 

good  personal  appearance. 
Meaning  of  term  "  Business-like. " 

f  Arithmetic,  addition,  pages  5, 6,  7. 
Aim :  Accuracy  and  speed  in  addi- 
tion. 

Application  blanks  and  making  out 
of. 

Necessity  of  making  good  impres- 
sion; manner,  speech,  conduct. 

List  of  streets  and  location  of  in 
shopping  section. 

Paper:  " Why  I  Should  Improve 
My  Personal  Appearance." 

How  I  can  improve  my  personal 
appearance. 

Practice  in  group  adding.  Arith- 
metic, page  8. 

Preparation  of  note  books.  Label- 
ling, numbering  pages. 

Expression  of  policy  for  year. 
Notes  for  week. 

*In  this  course,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B.    While  A  is  in  school,  B  is 

in  the  store,  and  vice  versa. 


t  The  references  in  this  syllabus  are  from  two  books.  The  arithmetic  lessons  are  assigned 
from  "Practical  Business  Aiithmctic, "  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Kiggen,  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  other 
references  are  from  "A  Text  Book  on  Retail  Selling,"  by  Miss  Helen  Rich  Norton,  formerly  Associate 
Director,  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Third 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestion  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  B. 

(Sect.  A  in 

store.) 
9th  Day. 

Discussion  of  previous  week's  store 
experience.       Store  problems; 
how  can  school  work  help  store 
work. 

Paper:  "My  Week  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Room." 

Fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestion  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  B. 
10th,  11th, 

12th,  13th 

Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 

Assignments  of  preceding  week. 

Fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
(Sect.    B.  in 

Store.) 
14th  Day. 

Relation  and  discussion  of  store 
experiences.     Store  problems. 
Store  rules. 

■ 

Writing  out  some  of  most  vital 
store  rules. 

Sect.  A. 
15th  Day. 

!  Parliamentary  law:  Duties  of 
chairman  and  secretary.  Dis- 
cussion and  demonstration. 

Written  form  of  "How  to  Con- 
duct a  Meeting." 

Sect.  A. 
16th  Day. 

Appointment  of  chairman  and  sec- 
retary for  different  weeks  and 
sections.  Class  meeting  held  and 
criticized. 

Knowledge  of  code  a  necessity. 

Written  paper:  Location,  ad- 
vantages of  and  description  of 
"My  Store." 

Sect.  A. 
17th  Day. 

Arithmetic,  page  9,  horizontal  addi- 
tion. Balancing  accounts,  page 
10.    Aim:  Accuracy  and  speed. 

Arithmetic,  page  11.   Oral  prac- 
*  tice  in  making  combinations  of 
ten  and  twenty  in  rapid  addi- 
tion. 

Sect.  A. 
18th  Day. 

Textile  Study.  Source  and  com- 
position of  textile  fibres.  Classi- 
fication of;  description  of  each. 

Written  review:  "Textile 
Fibres." 
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Sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

oect.  B. 

(Sect.    A  in 
store.) 

19th,  20th, 
21st,  22d, 
23d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

I 

Seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
24th  Day. 

Discussion    of    store  experience. 
Demonstration  of  how  goods  are 
marked  and  tagged  in  different 
departments  and  different  stores. 

Note  book  work.  Illustrations 
and  explanations  of  different 
kinds  of  tags  and  meaning  of 
what  is  written  on  them. 

Sect.  A. 
25th  Day. 

Arithmetic,  pages  246  and  247. 
Marking  the  price  of  goods,  codes 
and  keys. 

Arithmetic,  page  248;  marking 
cost  and  selling  price  of  goods. 

Sect.  A. 
26th  Day. 

Criticism  of  work  assigned.  Study 
of  "A  Business  Code  for  the 
Class-room." 
Topics: 

1.  Promptness. 

2.  Tools  ready. 

3.  Understanding  orders. 

4.  Following  orders. 

5.  Pride  of  workmanship. 

Written  Theme:  "An  Ideal  Stu- 
dent" or  "Make  Every  Reci- 
tation Count." 

Sect.  A. 
27th  day. 

Textile  study  continued.  General 
characteristics  of  the  four  com- 
mon textile  fibres.  Comparison 
of  cotton, wool,  silk,  flax  and  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  spun  and 
woven  material. 

Written  review  of  work  on  textile 
fibres.  Observation  of  char- 
acteristics under  microscope. 

Eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect,  B. 
28th  Day. 
29th,  30th, 

31st,  32d 

Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

Discussion  of  store  rules  and  store 
problems    encountered  during 
period  in  store. 

Store  rules  and  tell  why  they  are 
enforced. 
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Ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
33d  Day. 

Review  and  discussion  of  store  ex- 
perience. 

Arithmetic,  continuation  of  mark- 
ing price  of  goods,  pages  248  and 
249. 

Arithmetic,  page  249,  examples 

5  and  6. 
Complete  invoices. 

Sect.  A. 
34th  Day. 

Review  of  Boston;  its  industries, 
location  of,  trade,  work  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  wholesale  and 
retail  districts. 

Reading  assigned  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Sect.  A. 
35th  Day. 

High  School  diploma  a  business 
asset.        Co-operative  course 
means  of   obtaining  diploma. 
Comparison  of  store  rating  sys- 
tem with  school  report  cards. 
Promotions  and  salary  increases 
based  on  individual  ratings. 

Theme: 

"How  Does  One  Learn  What 
He  Is  Worth?'' 

Sect,  A. 
36th  Day. 

Review  of  receiving  room.  Con- 
tinued discussion  of.  Three 
classes  of  workers : 

a.  Truckers. 

b.  Checkers. 

c.  Receiving  clerks. 
Duties  of  each.   Invoices.  Neces- 
sity for  honesty,  co-operation, 
loyalty  to  firm. 

Note-book  work. 

Spot  A 
37th  Day. 

TVivfiloc      SrkiTTn  in  nr  £»rt/l  rrnn  "*,T!n  rr 

XCAOllCO.      OjJJJ-U-lllifi,  CU1U  YY  CO;  V  .HI  . 

Primitive  methods.  Industrial 
revolution. 

trations  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing for  note  book. 

- 

Tenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 
38th,  40th, 

41st,  42d 

Days. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Eleventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
43d  Day. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 

Checking  up  of  home  work.  Con- 
structive criticism  of  marking 
room  methods  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Necessity  for  initiative. 

Initiative  an  asset  in  modern  busi- 
ness. 

Instances  illustrative  of  initiative. 

Sect.  A. 
44th  Day. 

Assignment  of  students  to  posi- 
tions as  examiners.  Business 
ethics  and  decorum  of  new  work. 

Courtesy  and  co-operation. 

Duties  of  an  examiner. 

Make  list  of  duties  of  examiner. 

Sect.  A. 
45th  Day. 

Arithmetic,  pages  10-12.  Method 
of  obtaining  accuracy  and  speed 
in  addition. 

Arithmetic,    page    13.  Adding 
consecutive  numbers. 

Sect.  A. 
46th  Day. 

Textiles.    Structure  of  fabrics. 
1.    Woven  fabrics: 

a.    Structural  design. 

(1)  Making  of  pat- 

terns. 

(2)  Classes  of 

weaves. 

Assigned  reading,:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing"  (McGowan  and 
Waite),  chap.  III. 

Sect.  A. 
47th  Day. 

Socialized  recitation.    An  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's 
pay. 

Importance  of  holding  as  confiden- 
tial all  information  regarding  the 
business  of  the  company. 

Secretary's  report  of  the  day's 
recitation. 

Twelfth 
.Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 

48th,  49th, 

week. 

50th,  51st, 

52d  Days. 
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Thirteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
53d  Day. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Arithmetic,  making  change.  The 
cash  register,  pages  30,  31,  32. 

Arithmetic,   page   33.  Making 
change. 

Sect.  A. 
54th  Day. 

Textiles.    Structure  of  fabrics. 
b.    Surface  design. 

(1)  Design  added  in  finish. 

(2)  Color  applied  as  sur- 

face design. 
(a)  Hand. 
(6)  Machine. 

Assigned  reading,  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  53-56. 

Sect.  A. 
55th  Day. 

Bundling,  supplies  used. 

Requisitions  for  supplies. 

Discussion  of  how  to  wrap  and  tie 
articles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
so  as  to  make  a  neat  and  secure 
package. 

Economy  in  use  of  supplies. 

Preparation  for  demonstration 
of  wrapping  a  package. 

Sect.  A. 
56th  Day. 

Socialized  recitation.  Demonstra- 
tion of  wrapping  packages. 
Criticism  by  class. 

Description  of  a  well  done  up 

package. 
Losses  to  store  and  customer 

through  careless  wrapping. 

e  ct.  A. 
7th  Day. 

Errors  on  sales  slips.  Kinds.  Most 
common  errors.    Causes.  Re- 
sults. 

Preparation  for  pantomime  on 
subject  of  harm  caused  by  one 
error. 

Fourteenth 

Class-room  Work. 

Week. 

Sect.  B. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

58th,  59th, 

60th  Days. 
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FlFTEBNTH 

Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
61st  Day. 

Review  and  discussion  of  store  ex- 
perience. 

Arithmetic,  pages  144,  145,  146, 
work  on  sales  slips. 

Collection  of  sales  slips  received  at 
home  in  packages  from  stores. 

Sect.  A. 
62d  Day. 

Textiles .    Knitted  fabrics . 

History  of  machinery.  Growth  and 
scope  of  industry.  Knitted  pro- 
ducts. 

Preparation  for  demonstration  of 
knitting,  illustrating  "Fashion- 
ing." 

Sect.  A. 
63d  Day. 

The  sales  book.    Parts.    The  sales 
check.    Purpose.    Carbon  paper. 
Tissues.  Tally. 

Written  description  of  sales  book 
and  contents. 

Sect.  A. 
64th  Day. 

Writing  of  sales  checks  in  sales 
book.    Cash  take.    Cash  send. 
Necessity  for  voiding  checks. 
Printing  initials.    Extra  pack- 
ages. 

Practice  in  printing  initials. 

Sect.  A. 
65th  Day. 

Discussion  of  famous  pioneer  mer- 
chants. Qualities  that  caused 
their  success. 

Approach  to  customer,  greetings 
and  smile.  Observation  of  a 
good  approach. 

Assigned  reading,  "Retail  Sell- 
ing," pages  9,  13,  14,  15. 

\ 

Sixteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

66th,  67th, 
68th,  69th, 
70th  Dajs. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
Preparation  for  test  on  previous 
work. 

Textiles. 

Salesmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

Text  on  above  subjects. 
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Seventeenth 
"Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
71st  Day. 

Arithmetic,  pages  23,  24,  25. 
Addition  of  tally  sheets. 
Supervised  study. 

Arithmetic,  page  25. 
Addition  of  tallies. 
Assigned  reading,:  "Retail  Sell- 
ing," chap.  VI. 

Sect.  A. 
72d  Day. 

Supervised  study. 

Review  in  preparation  for  test. 

Textiles. 

Salesmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

Preparation  for  test. 

Sect.  A. 
73d  Dav. 

Test. 

Sect.  A. 
74th  Day. 

The  Christmas  spirit. 

Our  part,  co-operation. 

Bonus.    Christmas  commission. 

Merchandise   display.  Volume 

of  business. 

Preparation  for  Christmas  enter- 
tainment. 

Sect.  A. 
75th  Day. 

Entertainment.  Readings. 
Playlet. 

Eighteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
76th  Day. 

Review  and  Discussion  of  store 

experience. 
Duties  of  a  selling  position. 
Importance  of  and  responsibilities 

of  the  selling  force. 
Co-operation  between  examiners 

and  salespeople. 
Selling  points  of  merchandise. 

Reading:  "Retail  Selling,"  chap. 
VII,  pages  100-112. 

Sect.  A. 
77th  Day. 

Sales  slips.  Charge  send  (to  the 
same).  (Summer  and  winter 
addresses.) 

Charge  take.  Use  of  coin.  O.K. 
Phone. 

Sales  with  and  without  coin. 

Paper  on  advantages  of  charge 
accounts  to  store  and  to  cus- 
tomer. 

Sect.  A. 
78th  Day. 

Arithmetic,  pages  95-103,  keeping 
accounts.       Personal  budgets. 
Thrift. 

Representative  from  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank  addresses  students. 

Arithmetic,  pages  96,  97.  Sav- 
ings and  expenditures. 
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Nineteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  B. 
79th,  80th, 
81st  Days. 

Discussion  of  store  experience  and 
review. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

Sect.  B. 
82d  Day. 

Socialized  recitation.  Demonstra- 
tion of  wrapping  packages. 

Criticism  by  class. 

(This  lesson  omitted  on  account  of 
Thanksgiving  vacation.) 

Description  of  a  well  done  up 

package. 
Losses  to  store  and  customer 

through  careless  wrapping. 

Sect.  B. 
83d  Day. 

Errors  on  sales  slips.  Kinds. 
Most  common  errors.  Results. 
Merchandise  selling  points  (con- 
tinued). 

Preparation  for  pantomime  on 
subject  of  harm  caused  by  one 
error. 

Twentieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
84th  Day. 

Review  and  discussion  of  store  ex- 
perience. 

Textiles.  Study  of  cotton.  Origin, 
classification,  cultivation, 
marketing. 

Reading  of  poem  "The  Vegetable 
Lamb  of  Tartary." 

Assigned  reading,  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  chapter  IV,  pages 
60-64. 

Collection  of  pictures  and  clip- 
pings on  cotton. 

Sect.  A. 
85th  Day. 

Arithmetic,    business  fractions, 
pages  106,  107,  108. 

Arithmetic,  fractions,  pages  109, 
110. 

Sect,  A. 
86th  Day. 

Sales  check  practice.    Charge  to 
one  send  to  another  (same  ad- 
dress; two  addresses).  (Charged 
to  one,  purchased  by  a  second, 
sent  to  a  third  person.) 

Note-book  work.  Parts  of  sales 
checks  mounted,  labeled  and 
explained. 

Sect.  A. 
87th  Day. 

Individual  demonstrations  of 
articles  of  merchandise,  illustrat- 
ing selling  points  of  merchandise. 

Criticism  and  suggestion  by  mem- 
bers of  class. 

Collection  of  advertisements 
showing  convincing  and  dis- 
criminating use  of  selling  points. 

Sect.  A. 
88th  Day. 

Descriptive  adjectives;  compari- 
son of  adjectives.  Synonyms. 
Adverbs.    Adjective  and  adver- 
bial phrases. 

List  of  residential  streets  and  sec- 
tions and  suburbs  of  Boston 
for  spelling. 
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Twenty-first 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

89th,  90th, 
91st,  9?d, 
93d  Days. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

Twenty-second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
94th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
95th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
96th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
97th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
98th  Day. 

Discussion   of   store  experience. 
Use  of  telephone.    Purpose  in 
store.    Responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  its  use.  Telephone 
salesmanship. 

Cc  tton  (continued).  Places  of  pro- 
duction.  Harvesting.  Ginning. 
Eli  Whitney.    Industrial  Revo- 
lution    (continued).  Baling, 
grading,  marketing.    Stock  mar- 
ket quotations. 

Business    fractions  (continued), 
pages  114-116. 

Sales  checks.    C.  0.  D.  Pt.  Pd. 
C.  0.  D.    Allow  Examination. 
Payment  by  check. 

Assignment  of  work  on  merchan- 
dise manual. 

Merchandise  manual  of  every  stu- 
dent to  be  completed  April  1. 

Research  work  in  store  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Paper  :   Telephone  conversation 
between  customer  and  sales- 
person regarding  a  purchase 
or  adjustment. 

Influence  of  inventions  of  eight- 
eenth   century  on  textile 
industry. 

Arithmetic.  Addition  of  fractions, 
page  116. 

Collection  of  sales  checks  il- 
lustrating  C.    0.    D.  sales. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  C.  0.  D.  transactions. 

Collection  of  material  for  mer- 
chandise tropic. 

Twenty-third 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

99th,  100th, 
101st,  102d 
and  103d 
days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 

• 
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Twenty— fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  ^Vork. 

Sn trfypQ'Mri'nQ  ffiT  T-Tr^mr*  T  ocanno 

Sect.  A. 
104th  day. 

Store  experience.  N 
Arithmetic.    Bank  checks,  pages 
267,  268. 

Making  out  checks.  Endorsment. 

Arithmetic,  study,  pages  269. 
Bring  in  canceled  checks. 

Sect,  A. 
105th  Day. 

Textiles.  Cotton.  Commercial 
products,  including  by-products. 

Transportation  of  cotton  to  distrib- 
uting centers,  e.  g.,  New  Orleans. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Influence  of 
cotton  on  U.  S.  History. 

Did  vei  J  . 

Assigned  reading,  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Sect.  A. 
106th  Day. 

Sales  checks.  Sales  requiring 
authorization,  signature  of  floor 
manager,  O.  K.  phone. 

v^iiai ge  auiiiuriZcii/ioii  onice. 

Paper   citing   experiences  with 
sales    checks    requiring  au- 
thorization. 

Bring  in  customer's  receipt  signed 
by  floor  manager. 

Sect.  A. 
107th  Day. 

Better  English  for  Business  People. 
Slang.  Incorrect  forms.  Agree- 
ment of  verb  with  subject. 

Need  of  enlarging  vocabulary. 

Written  sales  talk,  demonstrating 
article  of  merchandise,  showing 
good  choice  of  words. 

Sect.  A. 
108th  Day. 

Supervised  study  on  topics  for 

merchandise  manual. 
Individual  reports  of  progress  on 
merchandise  manuals. 

Collection   of  information  and 
illustrations,  for  merchandise 
manual. 

VACATION  WEEK. 

Twenty-fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons  . 

Sect.  A. 
109th  Day. 

Store  experience. 

Arithmetic,  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions, pages  116,  117. 
Text. 

Arithmetic,  remnants,  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions,  page  118. 

Sect.  A. 
110th  Day. 

Textiles.  Manufacturing  proc- 
esses of  cotton.  Finishing  proc- 
esses. Mercerization.  Print- 
ing. 

Test. 

Assigned  reading,  "  Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  73-79. 

Sect.  A. 
111th  Day. 

Sales  checks.    The  transfer.  Fu- 
ture date.    Want  slip. 
Test  on  sales  checks. 

Experience  with  transfers,  future 
date,  and  want  slip 

Sect.  A. 
112th  Day. 

Service  features  of  store : 

a.  For  customer. 

b.  For  employees. 
Employees'  associations.  Welfare 

work  of  store  and  store  clubs. 

Lists  of  service  features  for  cus- 
tomer and  employee. 
Suggestions  to  firms. 

Sect.  A. 
113th  Day. 

Review  working  conditions  and 

privileges  for  employees. 
What  employees  may  do  for  store. 

Paper : 

"The  Golden  Rule." 
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twxnty-sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

114th,  115th, 
116th,  117th 
and  3,18th 
Days. 

Same  programs  as  in  preceding 
weeks. 

Twenty-seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 

1  1  0+V»  TYt  x? 

iiyin  Utx\ . 

Store  experience. 

iiuiLnmeLic,  muiuipiicanon  oi  nac- 
tions.  Short  methods,  pages 
119,  120,  121. 

Arithmetic,  multiplication  of 
iractions,  page  i^z. 

Sect.  A. 
120th  Day. 

Textiles.    Surface  decoration. 
Application  of  color.  Batik. 

Block  print.     Stencil.  Moire. 

Hand  embroidery.  Machine 

methods. 

Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  53-57. 

Sect.  A. 
121st  Day. 

Preparation  for  demonstration 
sale.  Narrowing  of  sale.  Em- 
phasize best  points  of  merchan- 
dise.   Close  of  sale.  Courtesy. 

Assigned  reading:  "Retail  Sell- 
ing," chap.  VIII,  pages  128- 
140. 

Sect.  A. 
122dDay.  * 

Counter  display  for  demonstration 
sale.  Books.  Cleanliness. 
Background.  Center  of  inter- 
est. Color  scheme.  Spacing  of 
articles.  Balance.  Attracting 
power.    Suggested  merchandise. 

Lists  of  five  kinds  of  merchandise 
with  their  accessories. 

Lists  of  children's  books,  accord- 
ing to  ages. 

Sect.  A. 
123d  Day. 

Preparation  for  recitation  on  prom- 
inent merchants.  Woolworth, 
Kresge,  The  Filenes,  etc. 

Reading  about  eminent  Amer- 
icans. Services  to  mankind. 
Ford,  Hoover,  Cyrus  Curtis, 
etc. 

Twenty-eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

124th,  125th, 
126th,  127th 
and  128th 
Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 
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Twenty-ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lesson3. 

Sect.  A. 
129th  Day. 

Store  experience. 

Arithmetic,  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions (continued),  pages  126-131. 

Short  methods.  Advantages  to 
store  and  employees. 

Arithmetic,  finding  total  cost  of 
*  merchandise,  page  130. 

Sect.  A. 
130th  Day. 

Textiles.  Cotton.  Siudy  of  fin- 
ished products  frcm  samples. 

Mounting  and  description  cf  sam- 
ples in  note  book. 

Note-book  work. 

Sect.  A. 
131st  Day. 

Demonstration    sale.  Children's 
books.    Criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions by  class. 

What  I  learned  from  today's 
demonstration  sale. 

Sect.  A. 
132d  Day. 

Supervised  study  on  merchandise 
manual  (concluded). 

Work  on  merchandise  manual. 

Sect.  A. 
133d  Day. 

Collection  of  merchandise  manuals. 

Socialized  recitation.  Chairman 
chosen  by  class  to  conduct  recita- 
tion. Selected  readings  from 
merchandise  manuals.  Criticism 
of  manuals  by  class. 

Merchandise  information  gained 
by  today's  readings. 

Thirtieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

1 

• 

Sect.  B. 

134th,  135th, 
136th, 137th, 
138th  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
Test  in  salesmanship  and  textiles. 
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Thirty-fib  st 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


Sect.  A. 
139th  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
140th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
141st  Day. 

Sect.  A. 
142d  day. 


Sect.  A. 
143d  Day. 


Discussion    of   store  experience. 
Arithmexic,  division  of  fractions, 
pages  133,  134. 

Textiles.  Cotton  used  to  imitate 
silk,  linen,  wool.  Underwear 
materials.  Review  in  nrepara- 
tion  for  test. 

Test  in  salesmanship  and  textiles. 


English.  Terms  used  in  routing 
merchandise  from  receiving  room 
to  customer. 

Spelling  of  new  words. 

The  merchandise  journey. 

Exchanges.  Even  and  uneven. 
History  cf  exchanges.  Rules  re- 
garding exchanges,  rulings  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Debate 
on  pros  and  cons  of  exchanges. 


Arithmetic,  problems  in  division 
of  fractions,  pages  134,  135. 


Review  for  test. 


Preparation  of  note  book  for 
examination. 

Clippings  and  description  of 
i outing  of  merchandise  from 
receiving  room  to  customer. 


Paper:  " Debate  on  Exchanges." 


VACATION  WEEK. 


Thirty-second 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


Sect.  A. 
144th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
145th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
146th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
147th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
148th  Day. 


Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Arithmetic,  mark-down  sales. 
Comparison  of  cost  price  and  selling 
price,  pages  142,  143. 

Knitted  goods  Comparison  of 
knitting  and  weaving.  Hand- 
knitted  merchandise.  Machine- 
knitted  underwear,  hosiery, 
sweaters,  sports  wear,  gloves. 
Wool  jersey,  tricolette,  silk 
jersey. 

Socialized  recitation.  Sending 
packages  express  and  parcel  post. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  Expense. 

Window  displays.  Background. 
Merchandise  units.  Color  scheme. 

Spacing.    Suggestive  selling. 

Silent  salesmen. 
Co-operation  among  departments. 

Socialized  recitation.  Arranging 
neckwear  and  related  merchan- 
dise (pins,  beads,  etc.)  on  table  in 
schoolroom  for  demonstration 
sale.  Criticism  and  suggestions 
by  class. 


Arithmetic,  decimals  and  frac- 
tions, equivalents,  pages  147, 
148. 


Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  82,  83. 

Collection  of  samples  of  knitted 
goods. 


Comparison  of  the  system  of 
making  sales  and  disposing  of 
cash  receipts,  fruit  vender  and 
department  stores. 

Description  of  good  window 
display. 

Bringing  in  of  merchandise  for 
neckwear  display. 

Preparation  for  oral  presentation 
of  actual  experience  with  sug- 
gestive selling. 
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Twenty-third 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

149th,  150th, 
151st,  152d, 
153d  Days. 

Same  programs  as  preceding 
week. 

Thirty-fourth 
Week. 

.  -             Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
154th  Day. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 

Arithmetic.  Table  of  business  frac- 
tions, page  153. 

Short  methods  in  multiplication  of 
fractions,  pages  156-157. 

Arithmetic,  drill  table  in  business 
fractions,  page  159. 

Sect.  A. 
155tn  Day. 

Textiles.  Laces  hand  and  ma- 
chine   made.  Embroideries. 

Collection  of  samples  of  laces 
and  embroidery;  mounting  in 
note  books  and  labeling. 

Sect.  A. 
156th  Day. 

Exchanges  (concluded).  Sales 
check.  Exchanges  related  to 
suggestive  selling  and  substitu- 
tion. 

Assigned  reading:  "Retail  Sell- 
ing," pages  158-169. 

Sect.  A. 
157th  Day. 

Charge  accounts.  Opening  a 
charge  account.  Store  policy  and 
rules  regarding  charge  accounts. 
Employees'  charge  accounts. 

List  of  nonreturnable  articles  of 
merchandise.  Reasons. 

Sect.  A. 
158th  Day. 

Socialized  recitation.  Types  of 
customers.  Silent,  talkative, 
"just  looking",  deaf,  etc.  Tips. 
Policy  of  loyal  salesperson. 

Types  of  customers  I  have  met. 

Thirty-fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

159th,  160th, 
161st,  162d, 
163d  Days. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Thirty-sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
164th  Day. 

Arithmetic.    Store  experience. 

Units  of  measure  and  their  applica- 
tion. How  to  measure  goods. 
Yard  stick.  Measuregraph, 
pages  161,  162. 

Arithmetic,  problems  of  measur- 
ing goods,  page  163. 

Sect.  A. 
165th  Day. 

Textiles.  Study  of  wool.  Wool 
and  hair-bearing  animals. 

Places  of  production.  Processes, 
raw  wool  to  manufactured 
products. 

Collection  of  clippings,  illustra- 
tions, maps,  showing  wool 
producing  areas. 

Sect.  A. 
166th  Day. 

Manufacturing    processes  (con- 
cluded).     Finishing  processes. 
Wool    substitutes.  Cotton. 
Shoddy.      Extracts.  Flocks. 
Woolens  and  worsteds. 

Collection  of  samples  of  woolen 
goods.  Mounting  and  descrip- 
tion. 

Sect.  A. 
167th  Day.  2 

Preparation  for  test  in  salesman- 
ship and  textiles. 

Preparation  for  test. 

Sect.  A. 
168th  Day. 

Test. 

Note-book  work. 



 :  



Thirty-seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

169th,  170th, 
171st,  172d, 
173d  Days. 

Discussion    of    store  experience. 
Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
Test. 
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Thirty-eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  V/ ork. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
174th  Day. 

Discussion   of   store  experience. 

Waste  in  business. 

Examples  in  work  of  examiner 
(supplies),  cashiers  (time,  etc.), 
salespeople  (errors  in  sales  checks, 
yardage  departments),  shipping 
department  (errors  in  delivery). 

Relation  of  waste  to  wages. 

Paper:   "Relation  of  Waste  to 
Success." 

Sect.  A. 
175th  Day. 

Identification  of  woolen  goods  from 
samples. 

Carpets.   Rugs.  Tapestries. 
Blankets. 

Visit  to  Art  Museum,  lecture  on 
tapestries. 

Sect.  A. 
176th  Day. 

Graphs  showing  statistics  of  cotton 
and  wool-producing  areas  of 
world.  Diagram  of  seasonal 
changes  in  volume  of  business. 

Arithmetic,  pages  184-187. 

Arithmetic,  Project: 

Make  graph  showing  individ- 
ual progress  in  store  work, 
e.  g.,  number  of  sales,  num- 
ber of  packages  wrapped. 

Qoni  A 

oeci.  a. 
177th  Day. 

Preparation  for  demonstration  sale. 
Graduation     gifts.  Talking 
points.      Silent  customer. 
Grouchy  customer. 

Collection  of  merchandise,  label- 
ing,    pricing.  Appropriate 
boxes  and  wrapping  materials. 

Sect.  A. 
178th  Day. 

Demonstration  sale.  Graduation. 
Class  criticism  and  suggestion. 

Problems  presented  by  different 
types  of  customers. 

Thirty-ninth 
Week. 

r 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

179th,  180th, 
181st,  182d, 
183d  Days. 

Same  program  as   in  preceding 
week. 

Fortieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
184th  Day. 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 

Discussion  of  working  conditions, 
past  and  present.  Minimum 
wage  law.    Summer  positions. 

Paper: 

Summer  positions. 
Use  of  leisure. 

Sect.  A. 
185th  day. 

Arithmetic,  commercial  discounts. 
List    Price.    Net    Price.  Dis- 
count, page  217. 

Arithmetic,  trade  discounts,  page 
218. 

Sect.  A. 
186th  day. 

Sect.  A. 
187th  day. 

Influence  of  salesmanship  work  on 
character  and  ability. 

Closing  of  school.  Collection  of 
materials,  etc.    Assignment  of 
positions. 

Composition  on  influence  of  my 
salesmanship   course  on  my 
character  and  ability. 
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SYLLABUS  —  SALESMANSHIP. 


PART    TIME,    WEEK-IN    AND    WEEK-OUT,    CO-OPERATING  WITH 

LOCAL  STORES. 

GRADE  XII. 

(9  periods  per  week.) 


First 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

*Sect.  A 
Sect.  B. 
1st  Day. 

and 

First  period.  Organization  of  class. 
Explanation  of  work  for  year. 
Requirements  of  course. 

Second  period.  Socialized  reci- 
tation. What  is  expected  frcm 
co-operative  pupils  taking  sales- 
manship? 

Paper  on  summer  work.  Kinds 
of  store  work  preferred. 

Filling  out  of  part-time  certi- 
ficates. Form  H. 

Sect.  A. 
Sect.  B. 
2d  Day. 

and 

First  period.    Socialized  recitation. 

A  business  code  for  students. 
Promptness.  Tools  ready.  Un- 
derstanding orders.  Following 
orders.  Pride  of  workmanship. 
Fighting  careless  habits. 

Second  period.  Rules  for  Par- 
liamentary Law.  Order  of  busi- 
ness. When  debate  is  in  order. 
Organization.  Duties  of  chair- 
man and  secretary. 

Paper:  "Business  Code  for  Class 
room." 

Secretary's     report     of  day's 
lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
Sect,  B. 
3d  Day. 

and 

Fii  st  period.  Assignment  to  stores 
by  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Divi- 
sion of  class  into  sections  A 
and  B. 

Second  period.  Spelling.  Boston's 
department  stores.  Shopping 
district  streets.  Suburbs  and 
residential  sections  of  Boston. 

Tour  through  store  assigned. 

Map  of  Boston's  shopping  dis- 
trict. (Review.) 

*  In  this  course,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B.  While  A  is  in  school,  B 
is  in  the  store,  and  vice  versa. 
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Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


First  period.  Review  salesbook, 
sales  checks.  Individual  demon- 
strations of  salesbook.  Rules 
in  regard  to  store  system. 

Second  period.  Textiles.  Linen. 
Number  of  departments  selling. 
History.  Conditions  necessary 
for  growth.  Countries  produc- 
ing. 

*First  period.  Arithmetic,  review 
addition  of  tallies,  pages  23,  24, 
25. 

Second  period.  Personal  hygiene. 
Importance,  store  demands,  store 
aids  to  health. 

First  period.  Personal  appearance. 
Suitable  clothing  for  business. 
Details  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Hands.,  Nails.    Hair.    Use  of 
cosmetics. 

Second  period.  English.  Con- 
structive criticism  of  papers 
passed  in  as  to  content,  sentence 
formation,  use  of  words,  punctu- 
ation, paragraphs,  penmanship, 
etc. 

First  period.  Business  ethics. 
Courtesy,  co-operation,  service, 
honesty;  experiences  represent- 
ing courtesy  as  an  asset;  co- 
operation as  a  factor  in  success. 
Difference  between  old  and  new 
business  policy. 

Second  period.  Store  directory. 
Demands.  Accuracy,  brevity 
and  courtesy  in  directing  cus- 
tomers. 

First  period.  Parts  of  sale.  Ap- 
proach to  customer.  Greeting. 
Smile.  Showing  merchandise. 
Selecting  best  talking  point  of 
article  as  opening  remark.  Tact. 


Starting  of  store  system  book. 
Mounting  checks. 
Destination  of  parts. 
Note-book  work.    Collection  of 

clippings,  illustrations,  samples 

of  linen. 


Arithmetic,  department  sales, 
addition,  page  20.  Horizontal 
and  vertical  addition. 

Advantages  of  100  percent  health 
standard. 


Why    I    should  improve 
personal  appearance. 


Correction  b}^  pupils  of  written 
papers. 


Paper: 

"Does  Honesty  Pay?' 


Plan  of  street  floor  of  store. 


Preparation  for  oral  demonstra- 
tion of  approach  to  customer. 


Class-room  Work. 


Sect.  B. 
9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  13oh 
Days. 


Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 


*The  references  in  this  syllabus  are  from  two  books.  The  arithmetic  lessons  are  assigned 
from  'Practical  Business  Arithmetic,"  by  Helen  J.  Kiggen,  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  other  reference* 
are  from  "A  Text  Book  on  Retail  Selling"  by  Miss  Helen  Rich  Norton,  formerly  Associate  Director, 
Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons . 

Sect.  A. 
14th  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience. 

Duties  in  connection  with  different 
positions. 

Second  period.  Arithmetic,  prob- 
lems met  by  individuals  during 
past  week's  experience.  In- 
voices. Horizontal  and  vertical 
addition,  page  26. 

List  of  duties  of  my  position  in 
note  book. 

Arithmetic,  finding  sales  totals  for 
week,  page  27. 

Sect.  A.  ' 
15th  Day. 

First  period.  Textiles.  Linen. 
Observation  of  linen  samples. 

Onaracteristics  01  nax  nbre.  L^neim- 
cal  and  physical.  Table  of  com- 
parisons of  cotton  and  flax  fibres. 

Second  period.  Sales  check  prac- 
tice. Discussion  of  errors  found 
on  sales  slips  during  past  week. 
Cost  to  store  and  to  employee. 

Note-book  work,  linen. 
Clippings,  illustrations. 

Rules  regarding  sales-check  sys- 
tem —  note-book. 

Sect.  A. 
16th  Day. 

First  period.    Spelling,  terms  used 
in  study  of  linen,  sales  checks. 

Second  period.      The  salesman's 
creed.     Why  stores  have  sales 
people.   Salesmanship  as  profes- 
sion. The  service  ideal  of  today. 
Debate.     Service  counts  more 
than  merchandise. 

Definitions  of  terms  used  in  study 
of  linen  and  study  of  store  sys- 
tem. 

Write  a  salesman's  creed. 

Sect,  A. 
17th  Day. 

First  period.    Store  organization. 
Four  divisions  of  store  organiza- 
tion: 

1.  Service  and  operation. 

2.  Merchandise. 

3.  Publicity. 

4.  Finance. 

Functions  of  each  division. 

Second  period.  Making  organiza- 
tion chart.  Opportunities  for 
advancement  in  each  division. 

Paper: 

Opportunities  offered  in  a  de- 
partment store  to  a  graduate 
from  a  co-operative  sales- 
manship course. 

Sect.  A. 
18th  Day. 

First  period.    Hygiene.    How  to 
spend  the  noon  hour.  Exercise 
in  the  open.     Roof  gardens  of 
stores.    Opportunities  for  study 
of  store  windows  and  geography 
of  shopping  district. 

Description  of  a  store  window 
observed  in  my  lunch  hour. 

Fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

19th,  20th, 
21st,  22d, 
23d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Sixth 
Week. 

Clas3-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
24th  Day. 

First  period.     Discussion  of  pre- 
vious week's  work.  New  develop- 
ments in  store  work. 
,  Second  period.       Cash  register. 
Making  change.    Discussion  of 
procedure  in  using  register.  De- 
partments using  cash  register. 
Individuals'  experiences  in  its 
use. 

Paper:  "My  Store  Experience." 

Collection  of  cash  register  checks. 
List  reasons  why  cash  register 
should  be  used  in  busy  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  A. 
25th  Day. 

First  period.  Arithmetic,  subtrac- 
tion.       Additive  subtraction. 
Cash  register.    Making  change, 
pages  31-33. 

Second  period.    Textiles.  Linen. 
Harvesting  flax.    Pulling,  neces- 
sity for  rippling.     Retting  —  4 
methods. 

Arithmetic,  page  34.    Study  of 
tally  strip  of  cash  register  as 
compared  with  sales  checks. 

Assigned  reading,  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  101-109. 

Sect.  A. 
26th  Day. 

First  period.    Review  in  prepara- 
tion for  test.    Salesmanship  and 
textiles. 

Second  period.    Better  English  for 
business   people.    Words  fre- 
quently mispronounced.  Agree- 
ment of  subject  and  predicate. 
Double  negatives  and  incorrect 
expressions. 

Preparation  for  test. 

Sect.  A. 
27th  Day. 

First  period.    Test  —  Textiles. 

Second  period.   Test  —  Salesman- 
ship. 

Study  of  poem,  "Columbus,"  by 
J.  Miller.  Preparation  for 
reading  in  class  for  clear  enun- 
ciation and  inflection. 

Belief  in  ideal  a  lesson  for  sales 
people.  Columbus  a  salesman 
—  sold  idea  to  Queen  Isabella. 

Sect.  A. 
27th  Day. 

Columbus  Day. 

Seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

28th,  29th, 
30th,  31st, 
32d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
33d  Day. 

First  period.    Discussion  of  store 
experience.     Good  approaches 
observed.    Difficulties  encount- 
ered.   Suggestions  for  overcom- 
ing them. 

Second  period.    Arithmetic.  Bal- 
ancing accounts,  page  43. 

The  best  sales  person  in  my  de- 
partment.   Heights   she  can 
reach.  Reasons. 

Arithmetic.    Finding  total  gain 
on  sales,  page  44. 

Sect.  A. 
34th  Day. 

First  period.    Sales  check  prac- 
tice.   C.  0.  D.    Allow  express. 
C.  0.  D.    Pait  paid. 
Future  Date. 

Second    period.    The  successful 
salesperson.  Efficiency .  Mean- 
ing.   Importance.   Examples  of 
efficiency   in  school,  in  store. 
Comparison    of   school  report 
card  with  store  rating  sheet. 

Work  on  stoie  system  book. 
Mounting  checks.  Destina- 
tion of  parts.  Common  er- 
rors.   Results.  Errors. 

Note-book  work.  Value  of 
rating  sheets  to  store,  to 
employee. 

Sect.  A. 
35th  Day. 

First  peiiod.     Linen.  Cleaning 
processes.     Breaking.  Scutch- 
ing.  Hackling.   Sorting.  Spin- 
ning.   Linen  thread  and  yarn. 
ApDearance  and  use. 

SppotiH  npriofl       Hvffiene  Cnre 
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of  skin.      Shoes.  Clothing. 
Clothing  as  protection.  Keep- 
ing feet  dry.    Bathing.  Neces- 
sity for. 

1.  Stimulation. 

2.  Cleanliness. 

Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,'?  pages  109-112.  Col- 
lection of  linen  samples. 

TTpflltli  podp  in  note  book 

Sect.  A. 
36th  Day. 

First  period.    Store  Organization 
(continued).    Report  on  names 
of  store  manager,  operation  man- 
ager, personnel  director,  mer- 
chandise manager,  advertising 
and  public  managers,  financial 
manager. 

Second   period.    Financial  man- 
ager.   Classification  of  workers 
in  his  division  of  store  work. 
Auditors.    Bookkeepers.  Cash- 
iers.     Statisticians.  Stenog- 
raphers. Invoice  clerks.  Filing 
clerks.   Billing  clerks.  Paymas- 
ter. 

Note-book  work.    List  of  names 
of  executives  in  my  store. 

Duties  of  workers  in  finance  de- 
partment. 

Sect.  A. 
37th  Day. 

First  period.    Progress  of  mer- 
chandise.   Ordered  by  buyers. 
Receiving    room.    Boxes  and 
bales  opened,   contents  exam- 
ined, counted  and  checked  with 
bill.    Examined  by  stock  clerk 
and  compared  with  buyers'  or- 
ders.   Tagged  or  ticketed  by 
marker. 

Who  handled  my  new  blouse  be- 
fore it  was  delivered  at  my 
house? 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7, 


Ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

38th,  39th, 
40th,  41st, 
42d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 

Tenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect  A 
43d  Day. 

r 

First  period.    Discussion  of  store 

experience. 
Arithmetic,  multiplication,  short 

methods,  pages  56,  57. 
Second       period.  Merchandise 

study.     Toys.     Talking  points. 

Preparation  for  demonstration 

sale.    Educational  games. 

Arithmetic,  problems  in  multipli- 
cation, page  58. 

Collection  of  toys  for  demonstra- 
tion sale.    Written  sales  talk 
on  a  mechanical  toy. 

Sect.  A. 
44th  Day. 

First  period.  Reading  of  sales 
talks  on  mechanical  toys.  Toys 
displayed  to  class  and  tagged. 
Criticism  and  suggestions  re- 
garding sales  talks. 

Second  period.  Narrowing  of  sale. 
Close  of  sale.  Emphasizing  best 
selling  points.  Meeting  difficul- 
ties, customers'  objections  to 
merchandise. 

List  of  good  descriptive  adjectives 
and  phrases  for  selling  toys. 

Description  of  a  good  closing  of  a 
sale. 

Sect.  A. 
45th  Day. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale. 
Toys.*  Ciiticism  and  suggestion 
by  class. 

oeconci  pei  ioq.    oecona  oeirii.  ii&ir  <a- 
tion  sale.    Different  sales  person 
and  customer,  different  toy. 

What  I  learned  from  demonstra- 
tion sale. 

v^omparison   or   Liie   iwo  o<iicis 
persons  in  today's  lesson. 

Sect.  A. 
46th  Day. 

First  period.  Store  system.  B,e- 
view  charge  sales,  two  addresses, 
etc.  Tills  or  transfers.  Deposit 
sales  "Customers'  Own  Goods." 

Second  period.  Demonstration  of 
merchandise.  Kitchen  utensil 
or  electrical  appliance.  Criticism 
and  suggestion  by  class. 

Continuation  of  work  on  system 
book.    Bring  in  kitchen  uten- 
sil or  electrical  appliance. 

Good  points  in  today's  demon- 
strations. 

Sect.  A. 
47th  Day. 

First  period.  Textiles.  Linen. 
Weaving.  Finishing  processes. 
Bleaching.  Sizing.  Beetling. 
Comparison  of  European  linen 
textile  workers  with  American 
workers. 

Collection  of  samples  of  linen 
Preparation  for  mounting  in 
note  book. 

El.KVENTII 

Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 
48th,  40th, 
\  50th,  51st, 
1  52d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Twelfth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
53d  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Arithmetic,  short 
method  in  division,  pages  64,  65. 

Second  period.  Linen.  Study  of 
finished  pi  oduct  from  samples  of 
linen  cloth  and  threads. 

Arithmetic,  checking  results  in 
division,  page  66. 

Note-book  work.    Mounting  of 
linen  samples. 

Sect.  A. 
54th  Day. 

First  period.  Care  cf  stock. 
Reasons  for.  Relation  to  per- 
sonal standards.  Cleanliness. 
Tools  necessary,  dusters,  brushes. 
Times  for.  Care  cf  equipment. 
Co-operation. 

Second  period.  Telephone  sales- 
manship. Occasions  for  use. 
Store  rules  regarding  telephone 
service.  Comparison  between 
telephone  salesmanship  and  sell- 
ing over  counter.  Approach. 
Talking  points  of  merchandise. 
Close  of  sale.  Suggestive  selling. 
Keeping  telephone  promises. 

Paper : 

"  Relation    of    Good  Stock- 
keeping     to    Good  House- 
keeping. 

Use  and  abuse  of  telephone. 

Sect.  A. 
55th  Day. 

First  period.  Telephone  sales- 
manship (concluded).  Socialized 
recitation.  Pupil-teac  her  giv- 
ing instructions  in  telephone 
service  to  junior  workers.  Dra- 
matization of  conversation. 

Second  period.  Socialized  recita- 
tion. Care  of  stock  (continued). 
Results  cf  poor  stock  work.  Re- 
sults of  good  stock  work.  Poor 
stcckkeeping  cause  cf  markdown 
sales.  Stockkeeping  a  part  of 
salesmanship. 

Telephone  conversation  between 
customer  and  sales  person  on 
adjustment  or  talking  order  for 
merchandise. 

Well-kept  stock  as  "silent  sales 
people. " 

Sect.  A. 
56th  Day. 

First  period.  Textiles.  Linen  in 
relation  to  art  department. 
Handwork.  Embroideries. 
Laces,  trimmings,  etc.  Im- 
ported articles  made  of  linen. 
Departments  featuring  linen. 

Second  period.  Review  parts  of 
sale.  Suggestive  selling.  Mean- 
ing. Opportunities  for.  As  aid 
to  customer,  store  and  sales 
person.  Methods.  Arrangement 
of  stock.  Related  merchandise. 
Window  and  counter  display. 
Display  figures.  Adveitisements. 
Co-operation  between  depart- 
ments. 

Why  our  best  linen  table  cloths 
cost  $12. 

Units  of  related  merchandise. 
Example    of    suggestive  selling 

observed    or    performed  by 

pupil. 

Sect.  A. 
57th  Day. 

First  period.  English.  Spelling 
Boston's  streets,  capitalization, 
punctuation.  Spelling  of  names 
of  department  and  specialty 
stores  of  Boston. 

Note-book  work.    Names  of  stu- 
dents, all  initials  lettered. 
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Thirteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 
58th,  59th, 
60th  Days. 

Same  program  as  preceding  week. 

Fourteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect,  A. 
61st  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
review  for  tests.  <  Experience. 
Review  of  arithmetic  in  prepara- 
tion for  test. 

Second  period.  Socialized  recita- 
tion. Pupil  as  teacher.  Class 
prepares  test  questions  on  linen. 

Sect,  A. 
62d  Day. 

First  period.    Test  in  arithmetic. 
Second  period.    Test  in  textiles. 

Preparation  for  salesmanship  test. 

Sect.  A. 
63d  Day. 

First      period.     Test,  Written 
paper. 

1.  Care  and  display  of  stock, 
illustrating  with  a  chosen 
line  of  merchandise 

2.  Ten  directions  for  correct 
use  of  telephone. 

Second  period.     Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale  of  gifts  and 
novelties.    Illustrations  of  sug- 
gestive selling. 

Collection  of  gifts  and  novelties 
for  demonstration  sale.  Tag- 
ging. Selection  of  selling  points 
as  aid  to  sales  person. 

Sect.  A. 
64th  Day. 

First  period.   Demonstration  sale. 

Gifts  and  novelties. 
Second  period.  Arithmetic. 

Thrift    and    thrift  problems, 

pages  84  and  85. 

Arithmetic,  page  86,  thrift 
problems. 

Sect.  A. 
65th  day. 

First  period.  Store  system.  "Want 
slip.    Warehouse  system  illus- 
trated by  tags  on  large  toys  kept 
in  warehouse.    Special  orders. 

Note-book  work. 

Fifteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

66th,  67th, 
68th,  69th, 
70th  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Sixteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
71st  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  stoie 
experience.  Making  of  personal 
budgets  and  spending  plans 
Arithmetic,  pages  87,  88.  Bud- 
get plans  showing  how  each  pupil 
can  hdp  family  expenditures  to 
be  fair. 

Second  period.    Linen.  Byprod- 
ucts of  linen.    In  U.   S.  In 
foreign  countries.  Comparison 
of  bi-products  of  cotton  and  linen. 
Union  goods.  Cotton  imitations 
of  linen. 

Arithmetic,  education  and  ef- 
ficiency applied  to  the  income, 
pages  89  and  90. 

Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  114,  119. 
List  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  of  linen. 

Sect.  A. 

First  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale  cf  handker- 
chiefs. Suggestive  selling  re- 
viewed. Selling  by  substitution. 
Selling  points  of  handkerchiefs. 
Materials.  Grades.  Durability. 
Finish.  Workmanship,  initials, 
etc. 

Second  period.    Merchandise  dis- 
play. 
Counter. 
Case. 
Window. 

Essentials  of .  Cleanliness.  Back- 
ground. Building  display.  Center 
of  interest.  Fixtures.  Balance. 
Harmony  of  color.  Price  tags,  etc. 
Variety.  Related  merchandise. 

Assigned  reading:  "Retail  Sell- 
in  o-  "  nicrpo  104.  10fi 

Collection  of  handkerchiefs  for 
demonstration  sale.  Tagging. 

How  I  would  rearrange  a  store 
window  which  I  observed. 

Sect.  A. 
73d  Day. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale 
of  handkerchiefs.  Suggestive 
selling.  Handkerchiefs  used  for 
fancy  woik,  such  as  bags,  bu- 
reau scarfs,  kimonas,  etc.  Ci  iti- 
cism  and  suggestions  by  class. 

Second  period.  English.  Choice 
of  words  used  in  selling  hand- 
kerchiefs. Spelling  of  words  and 
phrases.  Honesty  in  selling  of 
linen.  Identification  of  linen 
goods. 

Paper : 

A  sales  talk  on  a  line  of  initialed 
handkerchiefs. 

List  of  words  and  phrases  de- 
scribing customers  I  have  seen . 

Sect.  A. 
74th  Day. 

First  period.  Types  of  customers. 
Undecided.  Nervous.  Physically 
disabled.  Just  looking,  etc.  How 
to  handle  various  types. 

Second  period.  Discussion  of 
customer's  excuses  for  not  buy- 
ing. Meeting  difficulties.  In- 
terruptions. 

How  I  can  help  an  undecided 
customer. 

Assigned  reading:  "Retail  Sell- 
ing," pages  137  and  138. 

Sect.  A. 
75th  Day. 

First  period.  Special  features  in 
stores  for  Christmas  shoppers. 
Wrapping  packages,  etc.  Santa 
Claus.  Punch  and  Judy  shows. 
Carol  singing,  etc.  The  Christ- 
mas spirit.  Commissions,  gifts, 
bonuses. 

List  special  Christmas  features  in 
individual  stores. 
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Seventeenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
76th  Day. 

First  period.    Discussion  of  store 
experience.       Personal  budget 
based  on  $12  every  other  week 
(amount  received  by  senior  co- 
operatives).   Budget  based  on 
$14  a  week  (amount  to  be  re- 
ceived first  year  after  gradua- 
tion).  Arithmetic,  pages  94  and 
95. 

Second  period.  Types  of  customers 
(concluded).     Decided.  Poor. 
Snobbish.  Employees.  Bargain 
hunting,  etc. 

Study  of  suggested  budgets. 
Arithmetic,  pages  96  and  97. 
Keeping  a  cash  account. 

What  my  store  offers  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

Sect.  A. 
77th  Day. 

First  period.    Advertising,  pub- 
licity department.    Work  of  de- 
partment.    Divisions  of  work. 
Discussion  of  advertisements  cut 
from  papers.  Purpose.  Making 
advertisement.       People  con- 
cerned.   Buyer,  assistant  buyer, 
copywriter,  artist,  proofreaders, 
etc.    Cuts,  type,  cost  in  different 
papers. 

Second  period.    Textile  testing  in 
stores.    Purpose  of  analysis  of 
fabrics.    Physical  differentiation 
tests.    Chemical  differentiation 
tests.   Color  tests.   Store  analy- 
sis plant.    Comparison  shopper. 

Collection  of  advertisements  of 
merchandise     in  individual 

stores. 

Work  of  a  comparison  shopper. 

Sect.  A. 
78th  Day. 

First   period.    Publicity  depart- 
ment (continued).  Reasons  why 
students  should  read  advertise- 
ments.     Co-operation  of  sales 
people.    Other  mediums  for  ad- 
vertising, magazines,  billboards, 
window  dressing.    Old  and  new 
methods  of  advertising  —  with 
illustrations.        Unique,  Ray- 
mond's.       Exclusive,  Shreve, 
Crump  &  Lowe's. 

List  of  words  which  make  adver- 
tisement forceful  and  convinc- 
ing. Mounting  advertisement, 
underlining  forceful  and  con- 
vincing words. 

Eighteenth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

79th,  80th, 
81st,  82d, 
83d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Work  of  Personal 
Service  Bureau;  observation  of 
work  in  Filene's;  advantages  to 
customers;  relation  of  bureau  to 
business. 

Second  period.  Arithmetic.  Units 
of  measure.  Fractions  used  in 
tailoring,  dressmaking  trades  and 
retail  selling,  pages  103-111. 

First  period.  Textiles.  Minor  tex- 
tiles fibres,  pineapple  fiber,  coir, 
help,  ramie,  kapok,  jute.  Uses. 
Comparison  of  finished  products 
with  finished  products  of  fibres 
previously  studied. 

Second  period.  Service  shopping  — 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Pur- 
poses. Advantages  to  employees 

Detective  system.  Work  of  co- 
operation between  stores.  What 
to  do  when  shoplifting  is  de- 
tected by  employee. 

First  period.  Project  work  con- 
ducted by  elected  member  of 
class.  Making  of  a  jewelry 
manual.  Individual  contribu- 
tions to  book  content.  Oral  reci- 
tations, corrections,  suggestions. 
Honest  representation  of  mer- 
chandise. Manual  due  March  3. 

Second  period.  Waste  in  business. 
Examples.  Personal  experiences. 
Supplies.  Printed  forms.  Ex- 
pensive errors.  Yardage  depart- 
ments. Breakage.  Relation  of 
waste  to  care  of  stock.  Waste  of 
firm's  time.  Saving  on  delivery. 
Returned  goods  related  to  waste. 

First  period.  Comparison  of  lists 
of  wastes  and  preventive  meas- 
ures. Relation  of  wages  to 
waste.  Waste  of  leisure.  Honesty 
and  waste.  Waste  and  person- 
ality. 

Second  period.  Spelling.  Names 
of  articles  of  merchandise. 
French  terms  sales  people  should 
know  —  colors,  laces,  materials, 
articles  of  clothing,  miscellaneous 
terms. 

First  period.  Explanation  of 
methods  of  demonstrating  desir- 
able qualities  of  alarm  clock, 
middy  blouse,  flash  light, egg- 
beater,  egg  and  beet  sheer,  foun- 
tain pen,  and  other  articles 
which  appeal  to  more  than  one 
sense. 


Personal  experience  —  list  of  serv- 
ices received  by  students  in 
stores. 


Arithmetic.    Reduction  of  frac- 
tions, page  112. 


List  names  of  fabrics  made  from 
minor  textile  fibres. 


Personal  experience  with  service 
shopping.  Better  Business 
Bureau,  detective  system. 


Note-book  work. 


List  wastes  observed, 
tive  measures. 


Preven- 


Paper:  "Why  Waste  is  Wrong.' 


Bring  in  list  of  French  words 
found  in  advertisements,  store, 
signs,  etc. 


Paper:  "A  Sales  Talk  on  a 
Kitchen  Utensil  or  Electrical 
Appliance." 
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Twentieth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

89th,  90th, 
91st,  92d, 
93d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

Twenty-first 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
94th  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Preparation  for  test- 
salesmanship,  arithmetic. 

Second  period.  Specialized  reci- 
tation, led  by  pupil.  The  jewel- 
ry manual  (continued).  Oral 
recitations  on  material  gathered 
and  comparison  of  plans  of 
procedure. 

Review  for  test;  salesmanship, 
arithmetic. 

Review  for  test. 

Sect.  A. 
95th  Day. 

First  period.  Preparation  for  test- 
linen,  handkerchiefs,  minor  tex- 
tile fibres. 

Second  period.  Economics  of  re- 
tail selling.  Massachusetts  labor 
laws,  minium  wage,  current 
events,  working  conditions,  food 
laws,    health,    and  recreation. 

Review  for  textile  test. 
Note-book  work. 

Sect.  A. 
96th  Day. 

First  period.   Textile  test. 

Second  period.  Necessity  for  store 
to  plan  to  provide  merchandise 
needed  at  time  it  is  needed. 
Markets,  domestic  and  foreign. 
New  York;  source  of  ready-to- 
wear  merchandise.  Foreign  buy- 
ing office.  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  London.  Branch  stores 
of  Boston  firms,  Hyannis,  Mag- 
nolia, Palm  Beach,  etc. 

Paper: "  How  Massachusetts  Aids 
and  Protects  its  Workers." 

Sect.  A. 
97th  Day. 

First  period.  English.  Slang, 
exactness.  Effective  expres- 
sions an  aid  in  presenting  sell- 
ing points.  Variety.  Synonyms. 
Enlargement  of  vocabulary. 

Second  period.  Sales-check  sys- 
tem. Special  delivery.  Special 
messengers.  Advance  payments. 

How  can  I  improve  my  vocabu- 
lary? 

List  of  reasons  why  my  store 
employs  such  a  large  office 
force. 

Sect.  A. 
98th  Day. 

First  period.   Paris  and  New  York 
•  (via  Paris)  as  source  of  fashions. 
Names  of  Parisian  designers  of 
costumes  and  fabrics. 

Clippings  on  styles —  Paris,  New 
York,  etc.    State  reasons  for 
collecting  clippings. 

Twenty-second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

f>Aj.u         i  fin-Hi 

yytn,  luutn, 
101st,  102d, 
103d  Days. 

Work  same  as  in  preceding  week. 

•  • 

Twenty-third 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Arithmetic,  graphs 
184,  185,  186. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale.  Jewelry. 
Novelties,  such  as  jeweled 
combs,  buckles. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale. 
Jewelry.  Serving  two  customers 
at  a  time.  Deaf  customer.  Im- 
patient customer  demanding 
service.  Criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions by  class. 

Second  period.  Hosiery.  Cut 
hose.  Shaped  or  seamless.  Full- 
fashioned.  Mock  seam.  Pupils' 
experience  in  knitting.  Con- 
tributions by  individuals  using 
hosiery  as  merchandise  manual 
topic. 

First  period.  Character  analysis. 
Strength  of  will  in  development 
of  character.  Lincoln  as  a  sales- 
man. Qualities  which  made 
him  the  ideal  American. 
How  to  read  character  from 
facial  expressions  and  actions. 

Second  period.  Textiles.  Silk. 
Display  of  silks,  identifying 
samples.  History  of  use. 
Sources.  Countries  producing 
silk.    Life  of  silkworm. 

First  period.  Habits.  Illustrations. 
Power  of  habit.  Use — save  time 
and  energy  and  free  mind  for 
constructive  work.  Formation. 
Good  and  bad  business  habits. 
How  to  break  habits. 

Second  period.  Opening  accounts. 
Credit  manager.  Duties.  Refer- 
ences required  of  customers. 
Charge  authorization  offices, 
work  of,  qualities  required  in 
charge  authorizers.  O.  K.  phone 
use  by  sales  person,  examiner, 
etc.  Reasons  for  closing  cus- 
tomers' accounts. 

First  period.  Types  of  stores. 
Wholesale.  Retail.  Department. 
Specialty.  Chain..  M?il  order 
nouses.  Origin  oi  department 
store. 


Make  graph  showing  results  of 
thrift  in  saving  supplies,  mer- 
chandise, time.  Graph  should 
show  gain  over  previous  month. 

Collection  of  jewelry  for  dem- 
onstration sale.  Tagging. 
Material  for  wrapping.  Select 
talking  points. 

Personality  wins  success,  or  Tact : 
its  place  in  salesmanship.  (Il- 
lustration drawn  from  dem- 
onstration sale.) 


Clippings  and  illustrations  of 
different  lands  of  hosiery. 
Assigned  reading:  "Lincoln  as 
a  Salesman." 


Individual  pupils  list  own  qual- 
ities, strong  and  weak.  Ways 
to  eliminate  weak  qualities. 


Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  155-159. 


Paper:  "Power 
Good  or  Evil." 


of   Habit  for 


Preparation  for  debate;  why  a 
store  should  increase  its  number 
of  charge  customers. 


History  of  my  store. 
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Twenty-fourth 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


Sect.  A. 
109th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
110th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
111th  Day 


Sect.  A. 
112th.  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
113th  Day. 


First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Arithmetic,  multi- 
plication of  fractions,  pages  122- 
126. 

Second  period.  Habits  (continued), 
Habits  individuals  are  trying  to 
form.  Difficulties.  Habits  pupils 
are  trying  to  break.  Difficulties. 
Relation  to  thrift  and  charge  ac- 
counts, buying  on  installment 
plan;  buying  through  credit 
nouses. 

First  period.  Textiles.  Silk.  Wild. 
Raw.  Reeling.  Conditioning. 
Processes  of  manufacture. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale.  Hosiery. 
Knitting.  Machinery.  Fashion 
marks.  Ribbed  hosiery  (and  un- 
derwear), durability,  adapt- 
ability to  use  for  children. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale. 
Hosiery.  Overdressed  customer. 
Worried  customer. 

Second  period.  Trade  marks.  His- 
toiy.  Purpose.  Illustrations. 
Patents.  Purpose.  (Universal 
breadmixer,  Dover  egg-beater.) 
Relation  of  trade  marks  to  satis- 
faction in  sales. 

First  period.  Slogans.  History, 
purpose,  examples.  Relation  to 
advertisements.  Branded  mer- 
chandise. Wrapped  merchan- 
dise, e.  g.,  ham  sandwiches,  im- 
ported cheeses,  dress  shields. 
Second  period.  Hygiene.  Menus. 
Appropriate  combinations  of 
foods  for  store  employees.  Milk 
the  perfect  food.  Water.  Diet- 
ing. Medicine  foods.  Regu- 
larity.   "Afternoon  tea." 

First  period.  Methods  of  saving 
and  investing  money.  Savings 
banks.  Co-operative  banks.  In- 
surance. Christmas  clubs.  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Associations.  Stocks 
and  bonds.  How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  weekly  wage. 


Arithmetic,    page    127,  short 
method  of  multiplication  of 

fractions. 

Paper : 

"Danger  of  Charge  Accounts." 


Assigned  reading:  "Textiles  and 
Clothing,"  pages  159-164. 

Collection  of  hosiery  for  demon-  I 
stration  sale.  Tagging. 


Conversation  between  sales  person 
and  customer  worrying  about 
values  in  children's  hosiery. 

Collection  of  trade  marks. 
Mounting  in  note  book. 


Bring  in  original  slogan  for 
kitchen  utensil,  electric  device, 
etc. 


Appropriate    and  inexpensive 
menu  for  one  day. 


How  money  grows. 
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Twenty-fifth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

114th,  115th, 
116th,  117th, 
118th  Day. 

Same  programs  as  in  preceding 
week,  emphasizing  essentials 
only.  Collection  of  merchandise 
manuals. 

Twenty-sixth 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


Sect.  A. 
119th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
120th  Da}  , 


Sect.  A. 
121st  Dav 


Sect.  A. 
122d  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
123d  Day. 


First  period.    Collection  of  mer- 
chandise    manuals.  Selected 
readings.     Criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Second  period.    Socialized  recita- 
tion.    Exchanges.  Credits. 
Store  policy.   Work  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  different  cities 
regarding  exchanges. 

First  period.  Arithmetic  multipli- 
cation of  fractions  (continued). 
Problems.  Short  methods,  pages 
128,  129. 

Second  period.  Finishing  processes 
of  silk.  Bleaching.  Dyeing. 
Weighing.   Printing.  Weaving. 

First  period.  Merchandise  study. 
Gloves.  History.  Materials. 
Kinds.  Present  sources.  Man- 
ufacture. Machine  work.  Hand- 
work. Parts  of  glove.  Fitting. 
The  industry  in  Gloversville. 

Second  period.  Merchandise  turn- 
over. Definition.  Illustrations. 
Relation  of  efficient  sales  person 
to  merchandise  turnover  and 
profits. 

First  period.  Mail  order  depart- 
ment in  department  stores. 
Purpose,  a  service  feature.  Store 
system  with  regard  to  mail  or- 
ders. Store  policy.  Illustrations 
of  mail  order  transactions.  Qual- 
ities of  workers  in  Mail  Order 
Department. 

Second  period.  Arithmetic  of  mer- 
chandise turnover.  Gross  profits. 
Net  profits.  Work  of  comptroller, 
pages  239,  240. 

First  period.  Personality.  Defi- 
nition. Negative  and  positive 
qualities.  Personality  a  business 
asset.  How  to  develop  person- 
ality. Observation  of  successful 
personality  in  sales  people. 


Bring  in  list  of  nonreturnable 
articles.  Give  reasons  for  this 
list. 

Explain  fully  the  undesirable 
features  of  exchange  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  store,  the 
customer,  the  sales  person. 


Arithmetic,  problems,  page  130. 


Note-book  work. 


Gloves.    Clippings  and  adver- 
tisements.   Note-book  work. 


Give  three  reasons  for  slow-mov- 
ing stock. 


Theme:  "The  Better  You  Serve 
Your  Customers  the  Better 
You  Serve  Yourself." 


Arithmetic,  page  241,  problems 
in  figuring  selling  costs  to  in- 
crease profits. 


Readings  about  personality  and 
character  of  successful  Ameri- 
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Twenty-seventh 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

124th,  125th, 
126th,  127th, 
128th  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 

Twenty-eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 

Sect.  A. 
129th  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Review  of  arith- 
metic in  preparation  for  test. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale.  Hats. 
Selling  points.  Fitting  and  ad- 
justing of  hats.  Veils.  Several 
types  of  customers  and  appro- 
priate styles  of  hats. 

Review  arithmetic. 

Collection  of  hats  for  sale.  Tag- 
ging. Clippings  and  illustra- 
tions of  hats  showing  piesent 
styles. 

Sect.  A. 
130th  Day. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale. 
Hats.  Criticism  of  arrange- 
ment of  stock  and  of  salesman- 
ship. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
test  in  salesmanship. 

What  I  learned  from  demonstra- 
tion sale. 

Reading  and  review  for  sales- 
manship test. 

Sect.  A. 
131st  Day. 

First  period.    Test  in  arithmetic 

and  salesmanship. 
Second    period.    Preparation  for 

test  in  textiles. 

Review  of  textiles  in  preparation 
for  test-silk. 

Sect.  A. 
132d  Day. 

First  period.    Test  on  silk. 

Second  period.  Good  books  a  help 
to  understand  people.  Compi- 
lation of  list  of  books  to  be  read 
for  personality  development  and 
character  analysis.  How  to 
make  helpful  suggestions  to  pur- 
chasers of  books. 

Correlation  with  work  m  Eng- 
lish. Assigned  reading  in 
some  book  on  English  list. 
Report  on  personality  of  char- 
acters in  book. 

Sect.  A. 
133d  Day. 

First  period.  Discussion  of  daily 
newspapers.  Our  daily  world 
history.  Content.  Selective 
reading.  Classification  of  Bos- 
ton's dailies. 

Selecting  and  reading  newspaper 
articles  for  report  to  class. 

Twenty-ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

134th,  135th, 
136th,  137th, 
L88tfa  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding 
week. 

 —  1 
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Thirtieth 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Arithmetic,  divi- 
sion of  fractions,  pages  132-134. 

Second  period.  Textiles.  Study 
and  identification  of  finished 
products  of  silk  from  samples. 

First  period.  Merchandise  turn- 
over and  stock  plans.  Respon- 
sibility of  sales  person  for  stock 
plan;  duties  of  merchandise 
clerk.  Making  of  stock  plan 
on  which  turnover  is  4|  per  cent. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale.  Pocket- 
books  and  bags.  Salesmanship 
of  exchanges.  Irate  customer 
sent  away  satisfied.  Store  sys- 
tem on  sales  check  in  exchanges. 
Selling  by  suggestion  and  sub- 
stitution. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale. 
Pocketbooks  and  bags.  Uneven 
exchange.  Customer  purchases 
more  expensive  article.  Criti- 
cism and  discussion  by  class. 

Second  period.  English.  Busi- 
ness letter.  Answer  to  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  sales  person. 
Originality.  Personal  touch. 
Arrangement.  Penmanship. 
Phrases  and  forms  to  be  avoided. 

First  period.  Reading  and  discus- 
sion of  ads  brought  into  class. 
Individual  selection  of  ad  to  be 
answered.  Writing  of  answers 
to  advertisements  selected.  Ex- 
change of  letters  among  pupils 
for  correction  at  home. 

Second  period.  Advertising  con- 
tinued. Old  and  new.  Sugges- 
tive selling  in  ads.  Importance 
of  selling  wcrds  in  ads.  Stories 
or  fables  in  advertisements. 
Dramatic  advertisements.  Ad- 
vertising letters.  Advertising 
specialties.  Honesty  in  adver- 
tising. 

First  period.  Clothing.  Care  and 
repair.  Value  of.  Rrting  of 
store  employees  on  personal  ap- 
pearance. Review  #  inappropri- 
ate or  unbusinesslike  clothing. 
Fffect  on  promotion. 


Arithmetic,  division  of  fractions, 
problems,  page  135. 

Mounting    silk    samples  with 
written  descriptions. 


Note-book  work.  Merchandise 
turnover.    Copy  stock  plan. 


Collection  of  merchandise  for 
demonstration  sale.  Tagging. 
Talking  points  of  bags.  How 
to  meet  customers'  objections. 


Conversation  between  customer 
and  sales  person  on  bags  —  il- 
lustrating uneven  exchange, 
store  benefiting. 

Paper : 

A  letter  to  firm  ordering  class 
pins.  Bring  in  ad  about  a 
store  position. 


Correction  of  letter. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions 
written.  Good  points  se- 
lected to  be  read  to  class. 


Write  an  ad  for  stationery  de- 
partment,  illustrating  points 
discussed  in  lesson  of  day. 
Bring  in  an  unusual  ad. 


How  to  look  well  on  small  cloth- 
ing allowance. 


APRIL  VACATION. 
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Thhity-fikst 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home 


Sect.  A. 
144th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
145th  Day. 


Sect,  A. 
146th  Day. 


Sect.  A. 
147th  Day 


Sect.  A. 
148th  Day 


First  period.  Review  of  store  ex- 
perience. Arithmetic,  percentage. 
Comparison  of  common  fractions, 
decimal  fractions  and  percentage, 
pages  194-196. 

Second  period.  Textiles.  Artifi- 
cial silk,  new  name  1 '  glos . '  ■  His- 
tory of.  Varieties.  Method  of 
production.  Properties.  Uses. 
Other  silk  substitutes. 

First  p  erio  d .  Preparation  for  inter- 
view with  employment  manager. 
Discussion  of  methods  of  filling 
out  application  blank.  .Require- 
ments in  applicant  for  position. 
Preparation  for  dramatizing  an 
interview  between  applicant  and 
employment  manager,  teacher 
impersonating  employment  man- 
ager. 

Second  period.  Spring  merchan- 
dise. Spelling.  Fabrics  of  silk, 
glos,  cotton,  wool.  Kerchiefs  of 
pine-apple  fibre.  Ribbons. 
Easter  hats.  Hat  materials. 
Fashions.  Socialized  recitation; 
spelling  match,  pupil-teacher. 

First  and  second  periods.  Trip  to 
Art  Museum;  tapestry  room. 
Egyptian  room;  mummy  cover- 
ings. History,  interpretation  and 
description  of  tapestries  and  their 
influence  on  history  and  on 
fashion. 

First  period.  Work  of  clerical  as- 
sistant to  buyer.  Helping  buyer 
to  plan  orders.  Promotional  ad- 
vantages. Qualities  necessary  in 
junior  merchandise  workers. 

Second  period.  Discussion  of  posi- 
tion and  duties  of  assistant  buyer. 
Store  system  of  assistant  buyer's 
work.  Order  book  in  triplicate. 
Planning  orders  with  buyer. 
Planning  and  dictating  letters 
relating  to  special  orders,  errors 
in  delivery,  damaged  merchan- 
dise, etc.  Checking  orders  with 
receiving  department.  Invoices. 

First  period.  Imported  merchan- 
dise. Transportation  as  affecting 
price.  Custom  duties  and  tariff 
rates  —  relation  to  price.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  the  tariff. 
Agitation  in  Congress  on  question 
of  free  trade. 


Arithmetic,  short  methods  in 
finding  per  cent,  page  198. 


Assigned  reading:  McGowan  & 
Waite,  " Artificial  Silk,"  pages 
174-178.    Bring  in  samples. 


Conversation  between  applicant 
seeking  position  and  employ- 
ment manager. 


Select  list  (from  ads)  of  names  of 
new  spring  merchandise. 


Collection  of  clippings  and  pic- 
tures illustrating  ancient  textile 
arts. 


Paper:   "How  My    Work  Is 
Related  to  Work  of  Buyer." 


Arithmetic,  page  160.  Copy  and 
fill  out  invoice. 


Collection  of  clippings  on  tariff', 
customs,  free  trade,  freight 
rates,  cargoes.  Steamship  lines 
from  Boston. 
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Thirty-second 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

149th,  150th, 
151st,  152d, 
153d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  two 
weeks,  emphasizing  essentials 
only. 

Class-room  Work 


Suggestions  tor  Home  Lessons. 


First  period.  Discussion  of  store 
experience.  Arithmetic,  finding 
per  cent  of  reduction  on  sale  mer- 
chandise. Arithmetic,  pages 
200,  201. 

Second  period.  Laces.  Study 
from  samples.  Machine-made. 
Hand-made.  Domestic  and  im- 
ported. Needlepoint.  Pillow. 
Irish,  Brussels,  Spanish, 
Venetian,  Cluny,  Filet. 

First  period.  Ethics  of  shopping. 
Bad  shopping  habits.  Stretch- 
ing the  delivery  and  return 
privilege.  Late  shopping. 
Christmas  rush.  Lack  of  con- 
sideration for  store  employees 
and  other  shoppers.  Bargain 
sales.  Good  shopping  habits. 
Seasonal  sales.  Buying  based  on 
knowledge. 

Second  period.  Hygiene.  Impor- 
tance of  dress  hygiene.  Clothing 
and  body  heat.  The  "hardening 
process."  Appropriate  garments 
for  winter  wear  and  summer 
wear.  Choice  of  fibre.  Clothing 
and  perspiration.  A  clean  body. 
Freedom  and  comfort  and  de- 
velopment of  body  because  of 
unrestricted  clothing.  Corsets. 
Shoes. 

First  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale.  Underwear. 
Silk  and  muslin.  Guaranteed 
merchandise.  Exchange  of  un- 
satisfactory merchandise  that 
was  guaranteed.  Special  sales- 
manship, justifying  high  prices, 
showing  knowledge  of  merchan- 
dise. 


Arithmetic,  finding  per  cent  of 
increase  and  decrease,  pages 
203,  204. 


Visit  to  Art  Museum  lace  exhibit. 
Note-book  work  on  lace. 
Mounting  of  samples. 


List  experiences  with  customers 
of  poor  shopping  habits,  of 
good  shopping  habits. 


Paper:  Comparison  of  cotton, 
linen,  silk  and  wool  for  under- 
wear as  to  cost,  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  heat  conserva- 
tion. 


Collection  and  tagging  of  mer- 
chandise for  demonstration 
sale.  Bringing  in  of  wrapping 
materials. 
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Thirty-third  Week.—  Concluded. 


TnlETT— THIRD 

Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Homo  Lessons. 

Second  period.  Duties  of  assistant 
buyers  (continued).  Work  in 
marking  room;  mark-ups  and 
mark-downs.  Inspection  of  mer- 
chandise for  flaws,  etc.  Work 
of  stock  girls  in  tagging  and 
checking  merchandise  with  as- 
sistant buyer. 

List  duties  of  assistant  buyer. 

Sect.  A. 
157th  Day. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale 
of  muslin  and  silk  underwear. 
Criticism  of  sale,  based  on  pur- 
pose of  sale,  viz.,  justification  of 
price,  knowledge  of  merchandise. 

Second  nerinrl  Disoii^sion  of  mips- 
tion.  Can  salesgirl  set  her  own 
wage?  Profit-sharing.  Com- 
missions. Bonuses.  Buyers' 
drawing  accounts. 

List  10  reasons  for  high  cost  of 
merchandise  in  today's  sale, 

PrPTiQT'Pi  f  inn       fnr       rlpVta  +  o  rm 
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methods  of  wage  payments. 

Sect.  A. 
158th  Day. 

First  period.  Debate  on  methods 
of  wage  payments. 

Paper:  "What  I  Learned  from 
the  Debate." 

Thirty-fourth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 
159th,  160th, 
161st,  162d, 
163d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding- 
week. 
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Thirty— fifth 
Week. 

1 

Class-room  Work. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 
♦ 

{Sect.  A. 
l-64th  Day. 

First  period.  Review  of  store  ex- 
perience. Arithmetic.  Finding 
gross  profits  based  on  selling 
price  and  on  cost  price.  Com- 
parison. Retail  store  method, 
pages  229  to  231. 

Second  period.  #  Socialized  recita- 
tion. Dramatization  of  interview 
with  employment  manager, 
teacher  impersonating  employ- 
ment manager;  pupils  imperson- 
ating employment  manager  and 
applicant. 

Criticism  and  suggestions  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Arithmetic.  Problems  in  finding 
profit  based  on  selling  price, 
page  232. 

Paper:   "Answer  to  Advertise- 
ment for  Store  Employee." 

Sect.  A. 
165th  Day. 

First  period.  Reading  by  individu- 
als of  advertisements  for  store 
employee  and  answers  to  same. 
Criticism  and  suggestions  by 
class.   Correct  forms  presented. 

Second  period .  Preparation  for  test 
in  arithmetic. 

Review  for  test  in  arithmetic. 
Review  for  test  in  arithmetic. 

Sect.  A. 
166th  Day. 

First  period.   Test  in  arithmetic. 
Second  period.    Preparation  for 

test  in  textiles.    Silk.  "Glos." 

Minor  textile  fibres. 

Review  for  test  in  textiles. 
Note-book  review. 

Sect.  A. 
167th  Day. 

First  period.    Test  in  textiles. 
Second  period.    Preparation  for 
test  in  salesmanship. 

Review  for  test  in  salesmanship. 

Sect.  A. 
168th  Day. 

First  period.  Test  in  salesmanship. 

Bring  in  store  organization  chart 
from  individual  stores. 

Thirty-sixth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

169th,  170th, 
171st,  172d, 
173d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
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Thirty-seventh 
Week. 


Class-room  Work. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Lessons. 


First  period.  Review  of  store 
work.  Arithmetic.  Bank  checks, 
pages  267,  268.  Rules  governing 
receipt  of  checks  or  money 
orders. 

Second  period.  Store  as  a  service 
center.  Manufacturing  and  alter- 
ation departments  in  department 
stores.  Discussion  of  alteration 
charges.  Plan  visit  to  an  alter- 
ation room  of  department,  store. 
Effect  of  store's  own  manufac- 
turing plant  on  retail  prices. 

First  period.  Welfare  work  in  de- 
partment stores,  mutual  benefit 
associations,  employees'  associa- 
tions. Rest  houses,  .  hospital, 
library,  etc.,  cafeterias.  Need 
for  recreational  features.  What 
the  local  community  offers  for 
recreation  and  exercise. 

Second  period.  Preparation  for 
demonstration  sale  of  graduation 
gifts.  Psychology  of  sale  —  how 
to  bring  mind  of  customer  from 
point  at  beginning  of  sale  to 
point  of  buying. 

First  period.  Demonstration  sale 
of  graduation  gifts.  Discussion 
of  psychological  aspect  of  sale. 

Second  period.  Beauty  in  objects 
in  daily  use,  correlate  with  work 
of  Art  Department  of  school.  De- 
velopment of  good  taste  in  dress, 
arrangement  of  merchandise  and 
in  advice  to  customers  as  to  suit- 
ability and  harmony  of  wearing 
apparel,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

First  period.  English.  Correct 
forms.  Improper  use  of  pronouns, 
she,  her,  etc.  Misuse  of  verbs, 
e.  g.,  done,  lay,  etc.  Word  study, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  for  enlarge- 
ment of  vocabulary.  Contrac- 
tions. Punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation.   Use  of  dictionary. 

Second  period.  Hygiene  for  worker. 
Preparation  for  day's  work  (per- 
sonal cleanliness).  Sleep.  Value 
of  water  as  a  drink.  Inter-rela- 
tion of  health,  happiness,  and 
character. 

First  period.  Choice  of  position. 
Need  of  mature  judgment  in 
choice.  My  reputation  as  a  store 
worker.  Overcoming  prejudices 
of  others.  Value  of  work  well 
done.  Educational  opportunities 
after  graduation. 


Bring  in  canceled  bank  checks. 
Arithmetic.     Writing  checks, 
page  269. 


List  service  features  of  stores  — 

a.  For  customer. 

b.  For  employee. 
Investigate  store's  sales  check 

used  in  alterations. 


Visit  to  manufacturing  or  altera- 
tion department. 


Collection  and  tagging  of  gradua- 
tion gifts.  Boxes  and  wrapping 
materials. 


Paper:  "Demonstration  of  an 
Appropriate  Graduation  Gift." 

Drawing  of  counter  display  or 
case  display  for  decorating 
salesmanship  classroom.  Cor- 
relation with  Art  Department. 


Correction  of  note-book  work  by 
pupils  —  special  reference  to 
day's  lesson. 


Hygiene  and  leisure. 


Paper:  "My  Future  Success  De- 
pendent upon  Progress." 
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Thirty-eighth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  B. 

179th,  180th, 
181st,  182d, 
183d  Days. 

Same  program  as  in  preceding  week. 
Collection  of  school  property. 

Thirty-ninth 
Week. 

Class-room  Work. 

Sect.  A. 
184th  Day. 

First  period.  Review  of  store  ex- 
perience. Collection  of  school 
property. 

Second  period.  How  salesmanship 
course  has  helped  me.  Selling 
the  co-operative  salesmanship 
course  to  the  public. 

Sect.  A. 
185th  Day. 

First  period.  Spiritual  and  ma- 
terial reward  of  work  well  done. 
Necessity  of  standing  on  own 
feet;  no  longer  under  direct 
guidance  of  school  and  teacher. 
Loyalty  to  ideals. 
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FOREWORD. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Theodore 
M.  Dillaway,  formerly  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  requested 
the  Manual  Arts  Council  to  prepare  a  syllabus:  Art  in 
High  Schools. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  this  syllabus  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Manual  Arts  Council  through  its  course  of 
study  committee: 


Grace  G.  Starbird,  Chairman. 

Adalena  R.  Farmer 

Edith  Rose  .... 

Ruby  G.  Allen 

Ralph  H.  Knapp 

Ethel  N.  Pope 


High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 


This  Committee  began  its  work  with  a  series  of  investi- 
gations as  follows: 

1.  It  collected  data  concerning  the  status  of  drawing 
in  the  different  high  schools  of  the  city;  the  number  of 
pupils  taking  drawing,  and  the  program  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  or  impossible  for  pupils  of  like  grades  or 
courses  to  be  associated  together  or  to  take  art  in  succes- 
sive years. 

2.  It  collected  bulletins  and  outlines  which  had  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  typewritten  or  printed  form 
for  use  in  high  or  elementary  schools  and  reviewed  them 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 

3.  It  held  conferences  with  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  at  which  working  conditions  were  presented  and 
suggestions  solicited. 

4.  It  presented  a  questionnaire  to  the  Manual  Arts 
Council  and  to  members  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department 
seeking  information  and  suggestions. 
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5.  It  made  reports  of  its  findings,  problems  and  plans 
to  the  Council  at  different  times. 

6.  For  purposes  of  educational  measurement,  it  has 
been  in  communication  with  at  least  twenty-one  educa- 
tional centers.  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  it  noted  that 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Boston  Manual  Arts  Council 
are  abreast  of  the  times.  The  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  Art  in  the  Boston  High  schools,  however,  are 
limited  by  program  conditions. 

7.  The  new  note  in  education  is  Motivation.  Con- 
ferences with  the  Superintendent,  with  Head  Masters,  and 
with  Heads  of  Departments  have  made  us  realize  that  if 
Art  is  to  have  its  proper  place  in  the  programs  of  our 
secondary  schools  it,  too,  must  be  more  generally  moti- 
vated. It  is  with  this  thought  that  the  committee  has 
prepared  its  syllabus.  It  has  enlarged  upon  Fundamentals 
and  Motivated  courses  and  emphasized  the  Cultivation  of 
Taste  which  is  the  right  of  every  educated  person. 
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Leaders  of  thought,  from  the  earliest  times,  placed  Art  foremost 
in  a  high  civilization. 


"Art  is  understood  by  all  civilized  nations,  while  each  has  a 
separate  language/ '  Plato. 

"Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what  art  is." 

Goethe. 

"A  talent  for  any  art  is  rare,  but  it  is  given  to  nearly  every 
one  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  art,  only  it  must  be  cultivated  with 
earnestness.  The  more  things  thou  learnest  to  know  and  enjoy, 
the  more  complete  and  full  will  be  for  thee  the  joy  of  living." 

Platen. 

"Art  is  one  of  the  purest  and  highest  elements  in  human  hap- 
piness. It  trains  the  mind  through  the  eye,  and  the  eye  through- 
out the  mind."  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

"To  make  work  happy  and  rest  fruitful  is  the  aim  of  art." 

William  Mortis. 

"The  art  sense  is  essential  to  man's  happiness  and  to  his 
efficiency  in  all  social  and  economic  life." 

Frank  A.  Parsons. 

"The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  goodness  are  so  closely 
related  that  any  injury  to  the  one  means  injury  to  the  other. 
The  nation  which  cares  nothing  at  all  for  art  cannot  be  expected 
to  care  very  much  for  justice  or  righteousness.  The  two  must 
go  hand  in  hand."  Bliss  Carman. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  NEED  OF  ART  TRAINING. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  study  of  Art  was 
so  essential  to  the  American  people  as  it  is  today.  It 
is  an  economic  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  necessity.  No  school 
system  which  does  not  give  Art  its  proper  place  in  the 
training  of  the  future  citizens  is  complete.  The  funda- 
mental principles  which  it  teaches  are  essential  to  industry 
in  its  many  phases;  to  manufacturing  and  merchandising, 
to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer,  to  the  home  builder 
and  the  home  maker;  in  short,  to  anyone  who  must 
exercise  a  choice.  The  buyer  creates  the  demand,  the 
demand  stimulates  the  producer,  and  the  producer  seeks 
designs.  Thus  is  established  an  endless  chain,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  based  on  a  trained  taste.  A  trained 
taste  is  the  right  of  every  educated  person.  The  old  idea 
that  Art  could  not  be  taught  has  passed,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  that  just  as  by  study  one  may  become  gram- 
matical in  English,  so  may  one  become  grammatical  in  Art. 

One  may  become  an  intelligent  appreciator  and  encourage 
the  production  of  fine  things  even  though  he  himself  may 
not  become  a  creator.  The  intelligence  and  interest  of  the 
student  will  be  greatly  stimulated  if  he  can  see  a  connection 
between  his  school  work  and  his  life  problems,  hence  the 
value  of  motivated  art. 

MOTIVATION. 

Motivation. —  The  Art  work  of  each  high  school  should 
be  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the 
different  courses;  in  other  words,  it  should  be  motivated. 
It  should  touch  the  lives  of  the  students  so  intimately  and 
the  different  vocational  or  academic  courses  so  positively 
that  its  need  will  be  obvious. 
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To  this  end,  the  Art  work  in  the  Boston  High  Schools 
is  planned  around  three  centers  —  the  individual,  the 
home,  and  the  vocation,  or  the  future  training  of  the 
student.  That  the  work  of  the  Art  Department  may  be 
purposeful,  it  is  essential  that  students  of  like  courses  be 
grouped  in  their  art  work  as  well  as  in  the  major  subjects 
of  their  choice.  Until  drawing  is  required  in  at  least  two 
years  in  the  general  high  schools,  and  is  an  elective  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  it  is  impossible  to  plan  courses 
which  can  be  followed  as  outlined;  nevertheless,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  accompanying  suggestions  may  prove 
valuable. 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

General  Aim. —  As  previously  stated,  the  general  aim 
of  alL  Art  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is  the  cultivation 
of  taste.  A  cultivated  taste  is  developed  through  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  furnish  a  basis 
of  judgment,  and  form  the  necessary  background  t  for 
all  courses.  Principles  should  be  studied  abstractly  as 
pure  design  until  they  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
then  carefully  noted  in  Nature  and  Art,  and  later  applied 
to  problems  such  as  confront  the  student  in  daily  life. 
These  principles  find  expression  through  color  and  design 
which  are  ever  present.  The  manufacturer,  the  business 
man,  the  salesman,  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner,  the  home 
maker,  or  the  professional  man  cannot  ignore  their  potency. 
One  cannot  escape  exercising  a  choice  in  color  and  design. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ART  PROBLEMS. 

Fundamental  Art  Problems  include  the  study  of 
(1)  The  Elements  of  Visual  Beauty,  Line,  Shape,  and  Color, 
and  (2)  The  Principles  of  Order,  Harmony,  Sequence,  and 
Balance. 

Order,  which  is  the  first  law  of  Beauty,  necessitates  the 
analysis  and  classification  of  the  elements  out  of  which 
Beauty  is  to  be  produced. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  VISUAL  BEAUTY. 
Line. 

Classification  of  Lines. —  Lines  may  be  classified 

(1)  according  to  their  character:  straight,  curved,  angular; 

(2)  according  to  their  direction:  horizontal,  vertical, 
oblique;  (3)  according  to  their  composition  or  relation  to 
each  other:  opposed,  parallel,  radiating. 

Psychology  of  Lines. —  Lines  by  their  character, 
direction,  and  combinations  excite  certain  definite  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  the  human  mind.  (1)  Straight  lines  give 
the  impression  of  strength,  force,  dignity;  curved  lines  of 
grace;  *  angular  lines  of  restlessness.  The  eye  moves 
rapidly  over  a  straight  line,  less  rapidly  over  a  curved  line, 
and  least  rapidly  over  an  angular  line.  (2)  Vertical  lines 
give  the  feeling  of  dignity;  horizontal  lines  of  repose; 
oblique  lines  of  motion.  (3)  Lines  which  are  opposed 
contradict  or  counteract  each  other ;  lines  which  are  parallel 
strengthen  the  effect  which  each  may  produce;  lines  which 
radiate  carry  the  eye  toward  each  other  or  to  some  center 
of  interest  and  thus  produce  unity. 

Application. —  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  different 
types,  directions,  and  combinations  of  lines  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  students.  Such  illustra- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  structure  and  decoration  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  pottery,  costume,  and 
advertising  arrangement. 

Problems. —  The  design  problems  should  be  determined 
by  the  vocation  or  " center"  around  which  the  work 
of  the  class  has  been  planned.  They  should  impose 
limitations  and  illustrate  definite  principles.  Illustrative 
material  showing  good  designs  along  similar  lines  should 
be  shown  and  freely  discussed.  Class  criticism  of  pre- 
liminary sketches  as  well  as  finished  work  is  of  great  service 
to  the  student. 

Shape. 

Classification  of  Shape. —  Shapes  may  be  classified 
(1)  according  to  the  character  of  their  enclosing  lines: 
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straight,  curved,  angular;  (2)  according  to  their  propor- 
tions; (3)  according  to  their  attitude.  The  standards 
of  comparison  are  the  geometric  shapes.  A  beautiful 
shape  must  be  orderly.  It  must  be  bounded  by  a  beautiful 
line  and  be  beautiful  in  proportion.  The  character,  pro- 
portion, and  attitude  of  a  shape  is  determined  by  its  use. 

Psychology  of  Shape. —  See  Psychology  of  Line. 

Application. —  Illustrations  of  different  types  of  shape 
should  be  noted  in  Nature  and  Art ;  in  architecture  at  its 
highest;  furniture,  pottery,  costume,  alphabets,  and  the 
printed  page. 

Problems. —  As  suggested  under  Line. 

Color. 

Color  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  Art  and  in  daily  life. 
In  costume,  house  furnishings,  and  commercial  commod- 
ities, if  the  color  is  good,  one  is  inclined  to  overlook  com- 
monplace proportion,  bad  drawing,  clumsy  technique, 
and  even  cheap  materials.  To  understand  color,  one 
must  recognize  the  three  qualities,  hue,  value,  and  in- 
tensity; hence  the  analysis,  classification,  and  harmoni- 
zation of  color  is  most  important  in  an  Art  training. 

Classification  t>F  Colors. —  Colors  may  be  classified 
(1)  according  to  their  hue:  spectrum  relations;  (2)  accord- 
ing to  their  value:  degree  of  light  or  dark;  (3)  according 
to  their  intensity:  degree  of  brilliancy  or  saturation. 
Colors  may  also  be  distinguished  as  warm  or  cool.  They 
may  be  further  classified  as  chromatic  and  achromatic. 

Note. —  Color  terms  as  used  may  be  understood  to 
include  neutrals. 

Psychology  of  Color. —  Bright  colors  are  exhilarat- 
ing; grayed  tones,  quieting.  Strong  contrasts  of  hue  or 
value  are  exciting;  slight  contrasts  are  restful.  Warm 
colors,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  are  advancing  and  stimu- 
lating; cool  colors,  blue,  green,  and  violet,  are  retreating 
and  quieting.  A  proper  organization  of  hue,  value,  and 
intensity  is  essential  to  beauty.  A  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  color  is  a  qUstinct  asset. 

Color  Scaling. —  That  the  color  perception  and  en- 
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joyment  may  be  increased,  color  scaling  is  most  heartily 
recommended,  especially  for  boys.  Boys  are  more  in- 
clined to  color-blindness  than  girls,  due  probably  to 
the  sombreness  of  their  clothing  and  their  lack  of  contact 
with  colors  and  color  experiences,  such  as  matching  and 
combining  colors. 

Application. —  Beautiful  colors  and  color  combinations 
in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  in  cos- 
tume, in  home  furnishings  and  decorations,  in  landscape 
gardening,  in  such  commercial  commodities  as  dyes  and 
paints,  in  posters  and  in  advertising  art  in  general  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  students. 

Problems. —  Color  scaling  and  the  copying  of  good 
color  schemes  requiring  color  analysis  and  synthesis  are 
most  valuable.  Textiles,  Japanese  prints,  and  good  re- 
productions of  paintings  stimulate  the  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  color.  The  application  of  color  harmonies  to  cos- 
tumes, interiors,  or  posters  should  be  required.  In  the 
consideration  of  color  for  different  types  of  design,  the 
psychology  of  color  should  not  be  forgotten. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN. 

Harmony,  Sequence,  and  Balance  are  the  principles 
or  guiding  thoughts  which  assist  in  putting  together  the 
elements  of  vision, —  line,  shape,  and  color.  These  prin- 
ciples should  be  studied  individually.  They  are  as 
important  to  Art  as  are  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
to  English.  Their  application  and  violation  should  be 
noted  in  architecture,  interior  decoration,  furniture,  cos- 
tume, and  commercial  art ;  in  constructive  and  decorative 
design  of  all  kinds. 

Harmony  means  likeness,  similarity,  the  possession  of 
a  common  element.  Harmony  may  be  obtained  through 
repetition.  Perfect  harmony,  which  involves  all  the 
properties  of  the  elements,  such  as  harmony  of  position, 
measure,  shape,  hue,  value,  and  intensity,  results  in  com- 
plete monotony  which  is  not  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  design. 
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Sequence  means  progression  and  orderly  change. 
There  may  be  sequence  of  gradation,  of  continuity,  of 
alternation.  Sequence  gives  life,  grace,  motion  to  a 
design. 

Balance  is  uniformity  in  opposition.  It  produces 
rest,  repose,  equilibrium.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bal- 
ance, formal  balance,  of  which  symmetry  is  an  example; 
and  informal  or  occult  balance,  which  is  more  subtle  and 
interesting.  The  Principles  of  Design,  in  their  various 
manifestations,  as  they  relate  to  line,  shape,  and  color, 
should  form  the  basis  of  criticism  and  judgment  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  our  clothes,  our  houses,  and 
the  things  with  which  we  surround  ourselves.  Our 
ability  to  analyze  an  object  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Principles  of  Design  will  give  us  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions and  help  to  carry  conviction  to  others. 

REPRESENTATIVE  DRAWING. 
General  Analysis. 

I.    Form  study. 

II.    Relations  of  size,  position,  proportion. 

III.  Perspective  Principles. 

IV.  Rendering. 

Objects. 

1.  Type  solids:  cube,  cone,  cylinder,  sphere. 

2.  Common  objects:  vases,  books,  boxes,  vegetables. 

3.  Nature :  plants,  animals,  human  figure. 

4.  Furniture:  chairs,  tables,  dishes. 

5.  Interiors :  doors,  windows,  walls,  corners  of  rooms,  ends  of  rooms. 

6.  Casts :  historic  ornament,  details  of  human  or  animal  form. 
Method. 

Individual  objects  for  study  of  character  and  principles. 
Groups  for  relation  of  size,  position,  and  proportion,  and  for  method 
of  work. 

Detail  studies  for  careful  drawings  of  tops  and  bases  of  vases;  concentric 

circles,  various   mouldings,  the  attachment  of  handles  and  the 

relation  of  parallels. 
Theory  Study: 

Observation  and  deduction  of  principles. 

Diagram  drawings. 

Drawings  from  dictation. 

Memory  drawings. 

Collection  and  analysis  of  clippings. 

Analysis  and  classification  of  value,  hue,  and  intensity. 
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Art  Problems. 

Unity  through  study  of  aspect. 

Balance  and  harmony  through  study  of  placing. 

Concentration  of  interest  through  rendering. 
Expression. 

Outline:  pencil,  crayon,  brush,  pen. 

Values:  pencil,  charcoal,  sepia,  ink. 

Light  and  shade:  pencil,  charcoal,  sepia. 

Color:  colored  crayons,  water  colors,  show  card  colors,  oil  colors,  in  flat 
tones  or  light  and  shade. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING. 
See  General  Suggestions,  page  18. 

DESIGN. 

Design  is  matter  of  selection  and  arrangement.  As  consumers  we  are  then 
designers  whose  standards  of  taste  set  the  standards  of  the  market  and  whose 
ideals  are  reflected  in  our  costumes  and  our  homes. 

Aim. 

To  cultivate  aesthetic  appreciation  of  form  and  color  in  nature,  and 
develop  selective  judgment  of  design  as  expressed  in  Art:  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  furniture,  potteries,  fabrics,  costumes,  etc. 

Method. 

1.  Recognition  of  the  laws  of  order  in  nature  and  Art. 

2 .  Analysis  and  classification  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the  laws 

of  order.    See  Fundamentals,  p.  10. 

3.  Solution  of  problems  illustrating  definite  principles,  using  abstract 

forms  at  first  that  the  attention  may  be  centered  on  the  modes 
of  order. 

4.  Proceed  through  symbolism  to  the  concrete. 

5.  Give  the  imagination  free  play  within  limitations. 

6.  Foster  memory  drawing,  observation,  and  research. 

7.  Develop  illustrative  drawing  through  correlation  with  English, 

History,  and  Poster  Art,  which  is  illustration  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms. 

8.  Study  and  analyze  objects  of  utility  used  in  and  about  a  home  from 

the  standpoint  of  beauty  of  proportion,  beauty  of  line  and  harmony 
of  color.    Compare  and  contrast  them. 

9.  Study  merits  of  costume  and  the  printed  page  in  the  same  way. 

10.  Review  color  and  tone-relations  and  apply  in  solving  problems. 

11.  Use  free  brush  work  in  solving  many  problems. 
Problems. 

I.  Order. 

1.  Illustrate  repetition,  direct  motion,  contrary  motion,  inver- 

sion, reversion,  contact  and  interlacing,  using  simple 
fines  or  areas  of  different  measures. 

2.  Create  balanced  units  through  recognition  of  an  axis  of  sym- 

metry and  a  center  of  radiation. 

3.  Repeat  the  above  units  in  a  border  or  a  surface  using  different 

webs.    Use  free  brush  work. 
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II.  Proportion. 

1.  Experiment  with  different  oblongs  for  beauty  of  proportion. 

Draw  root  rectangles. 

2.  Study  the  proportional  division  of  rectangles,  illustrating 

dominance  and  subordination. 

3.  Make  designs  for  doors,  windows,  or  rugs  illustrating  simple 

and  beautiful  proportions. 

4.  Collect  examples  of  proportion;  analyze,  compare  and  con- 

trast them. 

III.  Beauty  of  Line.    The  boundaries  of  shape. 

1.  Study  different  types  of  line  and  their  suitability  to  different 

uses.    See  Psychology  of  Line,  page  11. 

2.  Compare  different  shapes  and  realize  that  beauty  of  shape  is 

dependent  upon  beauty  of  proportion  as  well  as  beauty 
of  line. 

3.  Study  the  different  geometric  shapes  and  use  them  as  stand- 

ards of  comparison. 

4.  Design  simple  pottery,  illustrating  beauty  of  line  and  pro- 
^  portion. 

IV.  Tone  Relations. 

1.  Review  color  in  its  different  qualities  of  light  and  dark,  bright 

and  gray,  warm  and  cool;  color  harmonies,  the  balance 
of  color. 

2.  Copy  good  color  harmonies;  analyze  them. 

3.  Create  color  harmonies  in  the  abstract  and  as  applied  to  the 

problems  of  the  home  and  costume. 
V.    Decoration.    Its  use  and  abuse,  its  character  and  placement. 

1.  Study  examples  illustrating  surface  enrichment  and  contour 

enrichment. 

2.  Emphasize  the  beauty  of  fundamental  form  and  the  sub- 

ordination of  decoration  to  that  form. 

3.  Give  exercises  adapting  decorative  material  to  specific  shapes 

and  uses. 

4.  Study  formalization  of  natural  forms,  to  be  used  as  decora- 

tive motives  in  design. 
VI.    Pictorial  Expression.  Illustration. 

Give  exercises  in  visual  imagination,  illustrating  some  school  activity,  some 
community  interest,  some  story  in  history,  or  some  poem  in  English. 

1.  Stimulate  the  thought. 

2.  Give  expression  to  the  thought  through  memory,  observa- 

tion, and  research. 

3.  Create  unity  in  the  composition  through  the  grouping  of 

lines,  areas,  and  colors  as  governed  by  the  laws  of  order. 

4.  Base  the  structure  on  dynamic  symmetry. 

5.  Render  the  same  in  value  and  color. 
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COLOR. 
See  General  Suggestions,  page  18. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  COURSE.* 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  mechanical  drawing  courses  in  the  General 
High  Schools  is  the  same  as  presented  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  * 
and  the  outline  for  the  several  years  may  be  followed,  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  special  needs  re  qui  re.  t 

A  reasonable  amount  of  home  work  may  be  expected,  especially  in  the 
practice  of  lettering. 

HISTORY  OF  ART. 

Art  History  should  include  not  only  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  but  furniture,  costume,  pottery,  textiles  and  the  crafts,  —  the 
things  which  were  intimately  associated  with  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
their  progress  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

For  such  schools  as  desire  to  introduce  a  course  in  History  of  Art  the  fol- 
lowing is  submitted.  The  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  will  necessarily 
be  determined  by  the  time  given  to  the  subject. 

Aim, 

To  develop  appreciation  of  Beauty  as  manifested  in  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  Art, — including  Architecture  and  Ornament,  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting. 
Suggested  Topical  Order: 

1.  Examples  in  local  high  school  building. 

2.  Examples  in  vicinity  of  school. 

3.  Examples  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Boston  Public  Library,  etc. 

4.  Prehistoric  Art. 

5.  Ancient  Art. 

(a)  Egyptian. 
(6)  Grecian, 
(c)  Roman. 

6.  Oriental  Art. 

7.  Medieval  Art. 

(a)    Early  Christian  Art. 

(6)    Art  influenced  by  the  East. 

1.  Byzantine. 

2.  Moorish . 

(c)  Romanesque  Art. 

(d)  Gothic  Art. 

(e)  Renaissance  Art. 

8.  Modern  Art. 


*  See  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  page  28. 

tA  special  syllabus  for  co-operative  industrial  courses  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 
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ART  APPRECIATION. 

"To  awaken  the  young  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the 
Arts  is  as  important  as  accuracy  of  drawing  or  a  high  degree  of  technique." 

For  such  schools  as  desire  to  give  a  course  in  Art  Appreciation,  the  follow- 
ing outlines  are  submitted.  The  course  in  Art  Appreciation  as  outlined  for 
the  ninth  grade  may  also  be  consulted. 

Aim, 

To  cultivate  aesthetic  judgment. 
I.    Outline.  , 

1.  Principles  of  Beauty. 

(a)    Application  in  General  (common  things). 
(6)    Art  in  Manufacture. 

2.  Principles  of  Beauty. 

(a)  Application  in  Costume  and  the  Home. 

(b)  Art  in  Merchandising. 

3.  Individual  Responsibility  in  Art. 

(a)    Civic  ^Esthetics. 

(6)    Art  in  Printing  and  Advertising. 

4.  Art  in  History. 

II.   Outline.    (One  period  per  week  for  four  years.) 

1.  Home  Decoration,  1  year. 

2.  Art  of  the  Printed  Page,  §  year. 

3.  Costume  Design,  \  year. 

4.  Civic  ^Esthetics,  1  year. 

5.  History  of  Art,  1  year. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Time  Allotment. 

For  relative  division  of  time  in  the  courses,  see  Time  Schedules,  page  19. 

Subject  Matter. 

For  general  content  of  courses  consult 
Representative  Drawing,  page  14. 
Constructive  Drawing. 

Commercial  Course,  page  20. 

Combined  Commercial  and  Salesmanship  Course,  page  23. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  page  17. 
Color  and  Design. 

Fundamentals,  page  10. 

Color,  page  12. 

Design,  page  15. 
Lettering. 

Commercial  Course,  page  21. 
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SUGGESTED  ANALYSIS  AND  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Representation,  Construction,  Color  and  Design,  and  Lettering  are  to  be 
covered  each  year.    The  problems,  however^  should  be  progressive  from 
year  to  year,  thus  developing  power  in  proportion  to  the  time  allowance. 


General. 

Normal. 

College. 

Lettering  

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

16  weeks. 

Commercial. 

Salesmanship,  j  Household  Arts. 

16  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

20  weeks. 

16  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

Special  Art.* 

12  weeks. 

16  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

*  This  course  is  more  flexible  and  more  individual. 
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COURSES. 


GENERAL,  NORMAL,  AND  COLLEGE  COURSES. 
Foreword. 

The  purpose  of  Art  in  these  courses  must  necessarily  be  largely  cultural, 
giving  the  pupil  a  broad  knowledge  of  Art  and  its  underlying  principles,  and 
tjie  power  of  graphic  expression.  When  the  school  organization  makes  it 
impossible  to  offer  these  courses  separately,  they  may,  because  of  their  simi- 
larity of  purpose,  be  grouped. 

General  Course. 

The  Art  in  the  General  Course,  unlike  that  of  the  motivated  courses,  in 
which  the  pupil  must  concentrate  on  the  phase  of  Art  which  bears  on  his 
particular  vocation,  allows  a  wider  choice  of  subjects  and  more  varied  modes 
of  expression.  It  must  be  based,  however,  upon  the  Fundamental  Art  Prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  problems  in  Representative  Drawing,  Constructive  Draw- 
ing, and  Design.  These  problems  may  be  related  to  the  individual,  the 
school,  and  the  community. 

Since  the  aim  of  this  course  is  largely  cultural,  a  study  of  the  History  of 
Art  should  not  be  omitted. 

Note. —  See  General  Suggestions,  page  18. 
Time  Schedule,  page  19. 

Normal  Course. 

The  Art  in  the  Normal  Course  is  based  on  the  Fundamental  Art  Principles 
as  applied  to  Representative  Drawing,  Constructive  Drawing,  and  Design 
with  especial  emphasis  given  to  Memory  and  Imaginative  Drawing. 

The  Art  in  this  course  should  be  preserved  in  note  book  form,  that  the 
students  may  realize  the  interrelation  of  subjects  and  retain  a  record  of  pro- 
gressive steps  in  their  development.    Art  Appreciation  is  important. 

Note. — See  General  Suggestions,  page  18. 
Time  Schedule,  page  19. 

College  Course. 

The  Art  in  tjie  College  Cour  se  is  based  on  the  Fundamental  Art  Principles 
as  applied  to  Representative  Drawing,  Constructive  Drawing,  and  Design. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  careful  delineation  as  a  means  of  record- 
ing scientific  observations  and.  tb  the  acquirement  of  conversational  power 
with  the  pencil  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 

Note. —  See  General  Suggestions,  page  18. 
Time  Schedule,  page  19. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
Foreword. 

Business  Efficiency  depends  upon  personal  development,  as  well  as  upon 
business  technique.    The  commercial  student  should  therefore  be  considered 
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(1)  as  an  individual,  (2)  as  a  worthy  member  of  society,  (3)  as  a  business 
asset.  The  tendency  of  business  life  is  away  from  domesticity ;  to  counteract 
this  tendency,  the  commercial  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  Art  principles 
are  fundamental  and  are  essential  to  costume,  to  home  furnishing  and  decora- 
ting, and  to  architecture,  as  well  as  to  business  forms.  While  the  problems 
solved  by  the  student  may  be  vocational,  his  Art  appreciation  in  general 
should  be  trained. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Commercial  Course  so  dominates  the  General 
High  Schools,  it  seems  advisable  to  outline  "Art  in  the  Commercial  Course" 
more  in  detail. 

Modern  Business  Practice  requires  fine  products  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  business  world  and  to  meet  the  wholesome  competition  which  is  stimulating 
to  any  business.  Art  finds  expression  in  the  business  office  (1)  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  its  equipment;  (2)  the  personal  appearance  of  its 
force;  (3)  the  character  and  design  of  its  business  forms,  its  stationery, 
letter  heads,  trade  marks,  business  cards,  bill  heads,  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements,  catalogues;  or  any  device  which  gives  individuality  or 
distinction  to  the  business. 

Aim. —  (1)  Cultivation  of  taste;  (2)  sufficient  power  with  the  pencil  to  give 
expression  to  an  idea  in  a  freehand  perspective,  or  working  drawing;  (3)  a 
working  knowledge  of  color  and  design  as  applied  to  business  forms  and 
advertising;  (4)  power  to  letter  "office  and  dealer  helps  "  freely  and  in  good 
form. 

Method. —  The  work  is  developed  under  the  accepted  headings  which 
belong  to  all  Art  study,  namely:  Representative  Drawing,  Constructive 
Drawing,  and  Design. 

Representative  Drawing. —  (1)  From  objects:  quick  sketches  of  common 
objects  used  in  and  about  an  office  to  stimulate  observation  of  form  and  pro- 
portion. (2)  From  copies  or  photographs  of  objects  of  utility  and  beauty 
used  in  furnishing  an  ideal  office  to  stimulate  observation,  interest,  and  dis- 
crimination in  business  equipment. 

Constructive  Drawing. —  Geometrical  drawing,  scale  drawing,  propor- 
tional enlargements  and  diminutions,  plans  and  elevations,  freehand  working 
drawings  of  simple  machines  or  labor  saving  devices. 

Color  and  Design. —  (1)  Fundamental  Art  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion (a)  to  business  forms  of  all  kinds,  as  suggested  above;  (6)  to  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  office  equipment,  and  (c)  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
its  office  force. 

(2)  Analysis,  classification  and  harmonization  of  color;  and  its  application 
to  different  problems. 

The  study  of  design  stimulates  observation,  comparison  and  criticism  of 
things  which  have  been  done,  and  trains  the  eye  and  hand  in  accuracy  and 
dexterity.  A  man  is  a  better  judge  of  the  design  end  of  his  business  if  he 
knows  what  constitutes  good  Commercial  Design  and  understands  the  power 
and  trade  value  of  color. 

Vocational  Problems. —  Lettering.  (1)  Letter  forms  and  their  con- 
struction, capitals,  small  letters,  numerals,  standard  alphabets.  (2)  Grouping 
of  letters  to  form  words,  titles,  and  headings,  applying  the  principles  of 
harmony,  sequence,  and  balance.  (3)  Adaptation  of  words  or  titles  to  fill 
definite  spaces  by  extension  and  compression.    (4)  Emphasis  of  important 
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subject  matter  through  variation  of  size,  position,  and  proportion,  or  by 
contrasts.  (5)  Margins, — their  importance,  their  width  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  and  to  each  other.  (6)  Massing  of  printed  matter  to  form 
blocks  of  geometric  shape.  (7)  Recognition  of  the  optical  center  as  distin- 
guished from  the  geometric  center  and  center  of  interest  in  a  printed  page. 
(8)  Placing  of  decorative  material.  (9)  Simplification  of  decorative  matter. 
(10)  Color,  its  use  in  advertising;  the  power  of  color  to  attract  attention,  the 
psychology  of  color. 

Suggestions. —  1.  Experiment  with  oblongs  of  different  proportions  and 
in  different  positions.'  Compare  them  with  the  golden  "oblong"  or  other  root 
rectangles,  thus  establishing  ideals  of  proportion. 

2.  Experiment  with  margins  by  placing  clippings  of  printed  matter  in 
rectangles  of  different  proportions  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  positions, 
thus  establishing  ideals  of  sequence  of  measures. 

3.  Collect  clippings  of  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  from  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  analyze  them  according  to  principles.  Cut  and  re-arrange 
them,  making  improved  layouts,  giving  proper  emphasis  to  important  matter. 

4.  Collect  letter  heads,  trade  marks,  monograms;  compare  and  contrast 
them;  copy  them  if  worthy. 

5.  Experiment  with  different  colors  to  see  which  are  most  forceful  when 
used  with  black  and  white,  and  what  qualities  of  color  are  best  to  use  in 
Commercial  Art. 

6.  Make  clippings  of  decorative  matter  and  experiment  with  the  placing 
of  it  for  the  adjustment  and  balance  of  attractions. 

7.  Make  original  arrangements  or  designs  for  similar  problems. 

8.  Seek  opportunities  to  work  out  projects  for  different  departments  in  the 
school,  the  home,  or  the  community. 

9.  Discuss  the  ethics  of  dress  and  personal  environment  from  the  standpoint 
of  appropriateness  and  business  efficiency;  illustrate  by  clippings. 

SALESMANSHIP  COURSE. 
Efficient  Salesmanship  requires  the  ability  to  analyze  commodities  from 
the  standpoint  of  design  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and 
material. 

Distinction  in  a  Business  House  is  gained  through  the  recognition  and 
application  of  art-forms  as  expressed  in  the  selection  and  display  of  its  mer- 
chandise, the  character  cf  its  advertising  matter  and  the  personal  appearance 
of  its  employees. 

Aim. —  (1)  Cultivation  of  taste;  (2)  establishment  of  ideals  as  standards 
of  comparison;  (3)  a  working  knowledge  of  color  and  design;  (4)  sufficient 
power  in  drawing  to  give  intelligent  expression  to  an  idea  in  a  freehand  per- 
spective or  working  drawing;  (5)  power  to  letter  counter  and  dealer  helps, 
legibly  and  in  good  form. 

Method. —  In  the  development  of  this  course  Representative  Drawing, 
Constructive  Drawing,  and  Design  have  their  place,  the  emphasis  being 
given  to  Color  and  Design. 

Color  and  Design. —  The  study  of  Color  and  Design  involves  (1)  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Elements  of  Beauty,  line,  shape,  and  color,  with  their  properties 
and  powers,  and  (2)  the  Principles  of  Design,  Harmony,  Sequence,  and  Bal- 
ance, and  their  application.  (See  Fundamentals  at  the  beginning  of  this 
syllabus.) 
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Illustrations  and  applications  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
articles  of  personal  adornment  to  objects  of  utility  and  beauty  in  the  home. 
The  study  of  trade  catalogues  with  the  idea  of  making  choices  according  to 
accepted  standards  of  design  and  execution  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  salesmanship.  Good  simple  lettering  and  show  card  writing  are 
essential. 

Representative  Drawing. —  Freehand  drawing  of  common  objects  or 
from  pictures  of  objects  is  of  value  as  a  means  of  explanation  or  for  records. 
The  perspective  principles  involved  in  the  representation  of  simple  type 
solids  should  be  studied.  Memory  drawing,  which  develops  careful  observa- 
tion, and  drawing  from  dictation  should  also  be  encouraged. 

Constructive  Drawing. —  Freehand  working  drawings  and  simple  plans 
and  elevations  should  receive  sufficient  attention  to  become  intelligible  modes 
of  expression. 

Vocational  Suggestions. —  Discuss  the  following  points  which  give  char- 
acter and  distinction  to  a  retail  establishment : 

1.  The  character  of  its  furnishings  or  fittings. 

2.  The  color  of  its  walls,  floors,  curtains,  receptacles. 

3.  The  simplicity  and  suitability  of  its  backgrounds  used  for  display  pur- 
poses. 

4.  The  logical  and  systematic  arrangement  of  its  stock. 

5.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  its  displays,  its  show  cases  and 
windows. 

6.  The  wrapping  of  its  commodities,  boxes,  envelopes,  wrapping  paper, 
twine. 

7.  The  character  and  composition  of  its  stationery,  bill  heads,  business 
cards,  trade  marks,  window  cards  or  other  advertising  matter. 

8.  The  dress  of  its  employees. 

9.  The  art  character  of  its  merchandise. 

COMBINED  COMMERCIAL  AND  SALESMANSHIP  CLASSES. 

The  modern  business  organization  recognizes  and  employs  art  principles 
and  depends  ofttimes  upon  them  for  business  supremacy.  Therefore  the  most 
efficient  worker  in  such  an  organization  is  one  whose  training  enables  him  to 
appreciate  and  maintain  artistic  standards. 

A  high  school  course  in  art  aims  to  reach  the  pupil  by  three  points  of  contact : 
(1)  the  individual;  (2)  the  environment,  and  (3)  the  vocation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  particular  course  to  meet  tjie  vocational  needs  of 
the  commercial  and  salesmanship  pupils  by  applying  art  instruction  to  the 
specific  problems  of  the  office  and  the  store.  An  earnest  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  develop  good  taste  in  personal  appearance. 

In  this  outline  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  details  of  lessons  but  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  all  the  essentials  of  a  practical  art  course. 
The  proportion  of  time  allowed  for  various  topics  would  depend  upon  the 
personnel  and  previous  training  of  the  class;  the  order  of  presentation  would 
depend  upon  the  instructor;  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  would 
depend  upon  the  time  allotment;  but  in  all  cases,  to  insure  a  well  balanced 
course,  at  least  some  instruction  should  be  given  upon  each  of  the  six  topics 
which  follow. 
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L    Constructive  Drawing. 
Aims. 

Accuracy,  logical  thinking,  familiarity  with  common  drawing 
terms  and  conventions;  ability  to  use  such  tools  as  ruler, 
scale,  T-square,  triangles,  compass,  dividers,  and  ruling 
pen. 
Problems. 
Commercial. 

Patterns  for  note-book  cover,  portfolio,  etc.;  office  forms  and 
charts  with  methods  of  copying;  conventional  scale  draw- 
ing for  plan  of  a  room. 
Salesmanship. 

Patterns  for  note-book  cover;  conventional  scale  drawing  for 
plan  of  a  counter,  show  case  or  window;  construction  of 
charts,  webs,  etc.,  for  color  and  design  problems. 

II.  Handwork. 
Aims. 

Adaptation  of  drawing  to  immediate  needs  and  possible  emer- 
gencies; free  use  of  common  materials;  practice  in  cut- 
ting with  scissors,  knife,  and  card  cutter,  scoring  and 
folding,  pasting,  perforating  and  stamping,  punching  and 
eyelet  ting. 
Problems. 
Commercial. 

Mount;  mat;  index  card  and  folder;  loose  leaf  note-book 
cover;  portfolio;  binding  of  pamphlets;  reproductions 
by  tracing,  transferring,  etc. 
Salesmanship. 

Mount;  mat;  loose  leaf  note-book  cover;  reproductions  by 
tracing,  transferring,  stamping,  stencilling  and  blue- 
printing. 

III.  Representative  Drawing. 

Aims. 

Ability  to  copy  simple  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
from  objects,  memory,  or  imagination;  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  simple  perspective  principles. 
Problems. 
Commercial. 

Diagrams,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for  reproduction  by  hecto- 
graphing,  blueprinting,  etc.;  methods  of  enlarging;  " Con- 
versational" drawing  with  use  of  perspective;  copies  of 
sketches  in  connection  with  study  of  costume  or  interiors. 
Salesmanship. 

Sketches  to  show  merchandise  display,  or  articles  handled  as 
"stock";  quick  sketches  as  a  means  of  helping  the  cus- 
tomer; studies  for  costumes. 

IV.  Design. 

Aims. 

Development  of  good  taste,  knowledge  of  design  principles  of 
harmony,  sequence,  and  balance,  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  personal  and  commercial  problems. 
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Problems. 
Commercial. 

Note  book  sheets  of  clippings,  etc.;  collections  of  illustrative 
or  explanatory  matter  on  a  single  amount  or  a  group  of 
mounts;  layout  of  written,  lettered  or  printed  pages,  ad- 
vertisements, cards,  etc.;  lettering;  interior  decoration 
for  office  and  home;  costume,  for  personal  use. 
Salesmanship. 

Note  book  sheets  of  clippings,  etc.,  exhibit  on  large  mounts; 
layout  of  written,  lettered,  or  printed  sheet,  price  tickets, 
show  cards,  etc.;  lettering;  merchandise  display;  in- 
terior decoration;  costume. 

V.  Color. 

Aims. 

Ability  to  recognize,  match  and  combine  colors;  knowledge 
of  names  and  terms,  symbolism,  and  psychology. 
Problems. 
Commercial. 

Charts;  matching  in  design  or  picture;  selection  of  combina- 
tions for  costumes,  interiors,  stationery,  advertisements, 
etc. 
Salesmanship. 

Charts;  matching  in  fabrics  or  paints,  chalk,  etc.,  combina- 
tions for  costumes,  interiors,  stationery,  merchandise  dis- 
play; relation  of  popular  color  names  to  true  color  names; 
practice  in  use  of  colored  fabrics,  etc. 
VI.    Historical  Survey. 
Aims. 

To  show  the  influence  which  mould  the  art  of  a  people,  the 
interrelation  of  the  arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance 
art  upon  modern  products  in  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, furniture,  costume,  fabrics,  ceramics  and  lettering. 
Presentation. 

By  illustrated  talks,  home  study,  or  visits  to  museums  and 
local  points  of  interest. 
Note. —  These  topics  would  be  developed  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
the  subjects  of  design,  color  and  representation.  Time 
would  not  permit  an  extended  historical  study. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 
See  "High  School  of  Practical  Arts,"  page  26.    "Time  Schedule,"  page  19. 


SPECIAL  ART. 
See  "High  School  of  Practical  Arts,"  page  28. 


"Time  Schedule,"  page  19. 
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COUKSES  IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
In  this  school  the  character  of  the  work  is  practically  as  outlined  for  the 
Commercial  Course,  page  20. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Art  Course.  (In  Brief.) 

General  Aim. —  1.  Cultivation  of  taste  which  finds  expression  in  every 
walk  of  life.  2.  Sufficient  power  with  the  pencil  to  give  expression  to  an 
idea,  i.  e.,  to  record  impressions  of  things  seen  or  imagined.  3.  Development 
of  originality  through  stimulation  of  creative  ability  and  the  power  of 
re-creation  or  adaptation. 

Content. —  The  Art  Course  includes  a  series  of  progressive  problems  in 
Constructive  Drawing,  Representative  Drawing,  Design  and  Color  covering 
each  of  the  four  years.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  fundamental  and  is  the 
same  for  all  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  students 
choose  their  vocational  subjects,  either  Domestic  Science,  Dressmaking, 
Millinery,  Salesmanship,  or  Special  Art.  From  this  point  the  trend  of 
the  Art  course  is  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  vocational  work.  The 
principles  and  practices  are  the  same  in  all  courses  because  they  belong  to  a 
general  art  training;  the  specific  problems,  however,  are  directed  toward 
Home  Furnishing  and  Decorating,  Costume  Design,  Salesmanship,  and 
Commercial  Art. 

Home  Furnishing  and  Decorating. 
Aim. —  1.    To  develop  taste  in  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  a  home. 

2.  To  understand  simple  plans  and  elevations.  3.  To  be  able  to  make  a 
working  drawing.  4.  To  gain  power  to  sketch  freely  from  objects  of  utility 
and  beauty  in  the  home.  4.  To  understand  color  in  its  various  qualities 
and  uses. 

Constructive  Drawing. —  1.    Geometric  problems.    2.    Scale  drawing. 

3.  Proportional  enlargement  and  diminution.  4.  Freehand  working 
drawings  of  simple  machines  and  labor  saving  devices.  5.  Simple  plans 
and  elevations. 

Representative  Drawing. —  1.  From  models:  Common  objects,  kitchen 
utensils,  table  furnishings,  pottery,  furniture,  details  of  interiors.  2.  From 
copies:  Objects  of  utility  and  beauty  used  in  decorating  and  furnishing  a 
home,  as  a  means  of  record  and  for  use  in  design. 

Design. —  Fundamental  Art  principles  and  their  application  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  objects  in  the  home.  1.  Proportion  as  an  element 
of  beauty.  2.  Decoration,  its  principles  and  placement.  3.  Pattern,  its 
use  and  abuse.  4.  Harmony  and  balance  as  essential  elements  in  repose. 
5.    Household  Embroideries. 

Color. —  Analysis,  classification,  and  harmonization  of  color.  The 
psychology  of  color. 

Note. —  See  Color,  page  12;  Design,  page  15. 
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Costume  Design. 

Aim. —  1.  To  study  dress  as  expressed  in  line,  form,  and  color,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  principles  of  design.  2.  To  acquire  power  to  select  from 
the  prevailing  modes,  designs  which  are  good  in  line  and  proportion  and 
adapt  them  to  individual  needs.  3.  To  design  costumes  within  certain 
limitations:  fabrics,  quantities,  uses,  line  ideas,  proportions.  4.  To  sketch 
freely  from  costumes  on  the  model.  5.  To  sketch  from  memory.  6.  To 
understand  color  in  its  relation  to  costume  and  to  the  individual. 

Constructive  Drawing. —  1.  Scale  drawing.  2.  Proportional  enlarge- 
ment and  diminution.  3.  Diagrams  of  model  and  individual  dress  forms 
in  front,  back,  and  three  quarters  positions.  4.  Diagrams  of  the  model 
head  in  front,  side,  three  quarters,  and  back  positions.  5.  Lay  figures, 
normal  and  abnormal. 

Representative  Drawing. —  1.  From  copies  in  the  fashion  magazines 
to  stimulate  observation  of  form  and  give  power  in  portrayal,  (a)  Studies 
of  variable  details :  collars,  sleeves,  waist  and  hip  lines,  skirt  ripples,  (b) 
Copies  of  gowns  selected  for  beauty  of  line  representing  different  textures. 

(c)  Copies  of  gowns  poor  in  line  or  proportion,  to  be  used  as  problems  for 
refinement. 

2.  From  gowns  on  the  dress  forms  to  gain  freedom  in  sketching  as  a  means 
of  recording  ideas  for  use  in  the  workrooms. 

3.  Pose  drawing  for  studies  of  proportion  and  action. 

Design. —  Fundamental  Art  principles  and  their  application  to  costumes 
and  their  accessories,  (a.)  Lines,  their  character,  direction  and  composition; 
their  suitability  to  different  types  of  fabrics,  figures  and  personalities;  their 
power  to  accentuate  or  counteract  personal  defects,  (b)  Proportion,  good, 
bad,  commonplace;  proportion,  ideal,  real,  apparent,    (c)    Optical  illusions. 

(d)  Unity  and  how  it  may  be  obtained,  (e)  Critical  analysis  of  fashion 
plates.  (/)  Reconstruction  of  fashion  drawings  poor  in  design,  to  make 
them  conform  to  principles  of  true  beauty,  (g)  Original  designs  based  on 
given  types  and  directions  of  line,    (h)    Costume  embroideries. 

Color. —  Analysis,  classification,  and  harmonization.    The  use  and  abuse 
of  color  in  costume.    The  psychology  of  color. 
Note. —  See  Color,  page  12. 

Millinery. 

Aim. — ■  To  appreciate  beauty  of  line  form  and  proportion  in  hats  as  hats, 
and  in  hats  as  related  to  different  types  of  heads,  and  styles  of  hair  dressing. 
2.  To  understand  the  scientific  basis  of  hat  construction.  3.  To  be  able 
to  sketch  freely  from  hats  or  from  memory  as  a  means  of  recording  ideas. 
4.  To  apply  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Rhythm,  and  Balance  to  the  con- 
struction, decoration,  and  color  schemes  of  hats. 

Constructive  Drawing. —  1.  Proportional  enlargement.  2.  Scale  draw- 
ing. 3.  Diagrams  of  model  cap  and  hat  shapes  as  developed  from  theo- 
retical drawings  of  parallel  and  concentjric  circles.  4.  Wire  frames.  5. 
Simple  projections.  6.  Pattern  drawing  for  development  of  models.  7. 
Diagrams  of  the  model  head  in  front,  side,  and  three  quarters  views. 

Representative  Drawing. —  1.  Copies  from  fashion  plates  for  acquaint- 
ance with  and  classification  of  the  modes  and  for  the  acquirement  of  tech- 
nique.   2.    Drawings  from  hats  of  different  types  on  standards  for  acquire- 
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ment  of  skill  in  portrayal  for  the  purpose  of  making  records  for  the  workshop. 
3.  Drawings  from  hats  on  heads  for  study  of  proper  adjustment  and  charac- 
ter of  line  in  relation  to  the  individual. 

Design. —  Fundamental  Art  principles  and  then  application  to  millinery. 
1.  Lines, —  their  character,  direction,  and  composition  in  the  creation  of  a 
beautiful  silhouette.  2.  The  power  of  lines  to  accentuate  or  counteract 
different  qualities  of  face  or  figure.  3.  The  types  of  line  suited  to  different 
types  of  hats  and  to  different  individuals.  4.  Original  designs  for  hats 
suited  to  particular  types  of  costume.    5.  Embroideries. 

Color. — 'Analysis,  classification  and  harmonization  of  color.  The  effect 
of  colors  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  individual. 

Salesmanship.    (See  page  22.) 
Commercial.    (See  page  20.) 

Special  Art. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  are  especially  interested 
in  Art  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive  study,  so  that  they  may  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  an  Art  school,  or  a  vocation  which  requires  a  higher  degree 
of  skill  in  drawing  than  is  ordinarily  obtained  in  the  regular  course  of  a 
secondary  school.  In  general  the  Special  Art  Course  is  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  principles  and  includes  problems  from  all  the  other  courses 
with  emphasis  on  Commercial  Art.  In  the  fourth  year  the  individual  prefer- 
ences and  capabilities  of  the  student  are  particularly  considered,  and  the 
project  method  prevails. 

See  Time  Schedule,  page  19. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Course  in  Drawing. 

Drawing  is  a  graphic  language,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  record  and  com- 
municate accurately  ideas  that  cannot  be  otherwise  adequately  expressed. 
Careful  study  of  this  language  develops  ideals  of  utility  and  of  beauty.  Al- 
though emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  clearness  and  accuracy  without  which 
practical  drawings  are  useless,  the  cultural  factors  that  contribute  to  finer 
feelings  and  happier  living  are  not  neglected. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  thoroughly  the  elements  of  the  subject 
with  special  attention  to  the  progressive  application  of  fundamental  principles. 
Among  the  requirements  are,  high  standards  of  execution  and  accuracy,  the 
correct  use  of  instruments  and  materials,  good  lettering,  and  an  understanding 
of  common  geometrical  constructions,  together  with  their  application  to 
practical  objects. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  training  much  needed  by  practical 
draftsmen,  which  enables  them  to  produce  quickly  sketches  that  give  unmis- 
takably the  information  required. 

Ability  to  think  clearly  and  logically  in  three  dimensions  of  space  is  developed 
by  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  drawing  as  applied  in  orthographic  pro- 
jection with  reference  first  to  different  views  and  later  to  planes  of  projection. 
Problems  for  studying  shape  should  be:  (1)  from  the  object,  (2)  from  pictorial 
views,  (3)  for  supplying  missing  views  or  other  views,  (4)  from  verbal  instruc- 
tion and  (5)  from  visualization. 
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Objects  of  practical  use  are  generally  chosen,  but  the  study  of  shape  defini- 
tions is  aided  by  elementary  solids  in  various  positions  and  combinations. 

The  following  topics  are  an  important  part  of  the  study;  choice  of  views* 
cutting  planes  and  their  arrangement,  dimensioning,  the  various  kinds  of 
working  drawings,  detail  and  assembly  drawings  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  the  development  of  a  set  of  drawings,  the  conventional  practices  of  the 
drafting  room,  the  need  and  purpose  of  drawing  conventions. 

The  pupil's  enthusiasm  and  his  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  graphic  language 
are  cultivated  throughout  the  entire  course,  and  his  interest  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  his  drawing  is  not  only  an  educational  problem  but  also  of  com- 
mercial worth. 

General  Outline. 

1.  The  draftsman's  language. 

A  description  of  its  principles. 

2.  Freehand  and  instrumental  expression  for  shape. 

3.  Freehand  and  instrumental  methods  of  expression  for  size. 

4.  Mastering  the  conventions  as  applied  to  all  ctasses  of  drawings. 

5.  Orthographic  projection. 

(a)   Type  forms. 
(6)    Plane  sections. 

(c)  Patterns. 

(d)  Intersection  of  surfaces. 

6.  Complete  information  in  the  finished  drawing. 

7.  Problems  for  information. 

First  Year. 

1.  Three  view  drawings  of  a  series  of  objects,  illustrating  simple 

degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  working  of  wood  . 

2.  Common  joints  in  woodworking  

3.  Freehand  perspective  

4.  Geometrical  problems  as  applied  to  technical  and  useful 

objects  

5.  Lettering  

6.  Diagramatical  representation  

7.  Problems  for  information  .  .  . 

Second  Year. 

1.  Geometry.    (Lettering  the  statements  of  and  solving  the 

problems)  

2.  Orthographic  projection : 

(a)  Parallel  surfaces  

(b)  Inclined  surfaces  

(c)  Curved  surfaces  

(d)  True  length  of  lines  

3.  Sections: 

(a)  Horizontal  

(6)  Vertical  

(c)  Oblique  

4.  Auxiliary  views: 

(a)    Method  of  revolution  

(6)  Patterns  


33  lessons. 
16  lessons. 
20  lessons. 

12  lessons. 

4  lessons. 

5  lessons. 


10  lessons. 


33  lessons. 
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5.  Machine  drawing:  \ 

(a)  Freehand  sketches  of  details  I 

(b)  Instrumental  drawings  of  details  f  35  lessons. 

(c)  Conventions  as  applied  to  machine  drawing     .      .  ' 

6.  Diagrammatical  representation  .   5  lessons. 

7.  Problems  for  information  7  lessons. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Geometry.    (Lettering  the  statements  and  solving  the 

problems)  •     ,      10  lessons. 

2.  Orthographic  projection: 

Intersection  of  surfaces: 

(a)  Prisms  

(6)    Cylinders  >  20  lessons. 

(c)  Cylinders  and  prisms  

(d)  Cylinders  and  cones  

(Type  forms  and  useful  objects  may  be  used.) 

3.  Isometric  drawing  4  lessons. 

4.  Machine  drawing:  } 

(a)  Freehand  sketches  C  i5leSsons. 

(b)  Assembly  (Instrumental)  ) 

5.  Building  construction  (Framing  details)  11  lessons. 

6.  Freehand  drawing  and  design  25  lessons. 

7.  Problems  for  information  5  lessons. 


Fourth  Year. 

1.  Machine  drawing       .  \ 

2.  Architectural  drawing,  >  Electives  that  are  continued  for  the  entire  year. 

3.  Freehand  drawing      .  ' 

In  February,  1903,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report 
adapted  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  conventions  employed 
in  making  mechanical  drawings  in  that  school.  The 
committee  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Ludwig  Frank  and  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Knapp  of  the  Drawing  Department,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Eddy  of  the  Woodworking  Department,  and 
Mr.  Allan  K.  Sweet  of  the  Department  of  Machine  Shop 
Practice.  A  report  of  that  committee  was  made  promptly 
and  put  into  use.  In  December,  1912,  the  same  com- 
mittee, with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Perry 
served  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Frank,  revised  these  conven- 
tions. Drawings  illustrating  them  were  made;  the  report 
and  drawings  were  approved  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Dyer,  then 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  November  15,  1913,  and  a 
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pamphlet  embodying  the  report  was  issued  early  in  1914. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  in  continuous  use  not  only  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  but  in  many  of  the  other 
Boston  public  schools.  Minor  revisions  have  recently 
been  made  by  these  teachers  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  and  the  pamphlet  now  presented  is  believed  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  best  archi- 
tectural and  industrial  drafting  rooms  and  a  safe  guide  for 
school  work. 


ART  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

DRAWING 

CONVENTIONS  AND  RULES 
OF  PRACTICE 


MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
1914. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  RULES  OF  PRACTICE  IN 
DRAWING. 


In  the  teaching  and  practice  of  drawing,  well  established 
commercial  drafting-room  usage  should  be  followed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  clearness,  simplicity 
and  consistency  are  very  important  in  all  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  variations 
and  short  cuts  employed  in  commercial  drafting  offices  is 
likely  to  be  confusing  to  students  in  school.  The  special 
devices  of  particular  offices  can  readily  be  learned  when 
boys  enter  upon  commercial  work. 

Definitions. 

A  Dot  is  the  shortest  dash  used  in  a  given  drawing. 
A  Dash  is  proportionally  longer  than  a  dot. 
A  Long  Dash  is  proportionally  longer  than  a  short  dash. 
A   Full   Line  is   a   continuous  or  uninterrupted  line. 
(D-233-E.) 

A  Dotted  Line  consists  of  short  dashes,  separated  by 
spaces  one-half  their  length.  (D-233-E.) 

A  Dash  Line  consists  of  dashes,  whose  length  may  be  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  entire  line.  (D-233-E.) 

A  Dot=and=Dash  Line  consists  of  alternate  dots  and 
dashes.  (D-233-E.) 

The  actual  widths  of  lines  and  the  actual  lengths  of  dots 
and  dashes  may  vary  in  drawings  of  different  sizes: 

Conventions. 

Visible  Edges  and  Outlines  of  objects  should  be  represented 
by  full  lines  of  medium  width.    (D-233-E;  D-233-B.) 

Invisible  Edges  and  Outlines  of  objects  should  be  repre- 
sented by  dotted  lines  of  the  same  width  as  lines  for  visible 
edges.    (D-233-E;  D-233-B.) 

Extension  Lines,  (a)  In  inked  drawings,  and  in  tracings 
or  other  negatives,  they  may  be  fine  full  lines,    (b)    In  pencil 
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sketches  and  drawings,  except  in  actual  preparation  for  inking, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  they  should  be  dash  lines.  Extension 
lines  should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  points  of  the  arrow- 
heads on  the  dimension  lines,  but  they  should  not  touch  the 
outline  of  the  object.    (D-233-E;  D-233-B.) 

Dimension  Lines,  (a)  In  inked  drawings,  and  in  trac- 
ings or  other  negatives,  they  may  be  fine  full  lines,  (b)  In 
pencil  sketches  and  drawings,  except  in  actual  preparation  for 
inking,  they  should  be  dash  lines.  Dimension  lines  should 
be  broken  for  the  figures  of  the  dimension,  and  terminated  by 
arrow-heads  whose  points  touch  the  proper  extension  lines. 
(D-233-E;  D-233-B.) 

Center  Lines  should  be  fine  dot-and-dash  lines.  (D-233-E; 
D-233-B.) 

Lines  showing  the  position  of  the  section  plane  in  which  a 
sectional  view  is  to  be  made  should  be  fine  dot-and-dash  lines. 
(D-233-E.) 

The  outline  of  a  section  or  of  a  sectional  view  should  be 
in  full  lines.  Whenever  a  part  of  this  outline  coincides  with 
a  center  line,  the  latter  may  remain  unchanged. 

Sections  of  all  materials  may  be  shown  by  fine  diagonal  lines, 
or  the  conventions  for  sections  of  different  materials  shown 
in  D-233-I  may  be  followed. 

Construction  Lines,  (a)  In  inked  drawings,  and  in 
tracings  or  other  negatives,  they  may  be  full  lines,  (b)  In 
pencil  sketches  and  drawings,  except  in  actual  preparation  for 
inking,  they  should  be  fine  dotted  lines,  (c)  In  problems 
in  geometrical  drawing,  orthographic  projection,  intersections 
and  developments,  gear  tooth,  cam  and  similar  curves,  and  in 
other  theoretical  work  as  distinguished  from  working  drawings, 
fine  full  lines  may  be  used.  (D-233-F.) 

Angle  of  Projection  and  Arrangement  of  Views.  An 
object  should  be  shown  in  the  third  angle.  The  different 
views  should  represent  the  object  in  its  natural  position  when 
convenient.  The  top  view  should  be  above  the  front  view* 
The  right  side  view  should  be  at  the  right  and  the  left  side 
view  at  the  left.    A  side  view  should  not  be  placed  beside  the 
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top  view,  unless  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  place  it  beside 
the  front  view.    (D-233-B .) 

Dimensions.  Each  dimension  should  be  clearly  shown  in 
one  view  and  usually  should  not  be  repeated.  Dimensions 
should  be  placed  outside  the  view  when  possible  rather  than 
upon  it.  (D-233-B.) 

Over-all  dimensions  should  always  be  given  and  placed  outside 
all  sub-dimensions.  (D-233-B.) 

Sub-dimensions  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
measurements  which  will  naturally  be  made  in  constructing 
the  object. 

Dimensions  from  dotted  lines  should  be  avoided. 

Dimensions  should  be  given  to  center  lines  of  circles,  not 
their  circumferences.  (D-2337B.) 

Circles  should  usually  be  dimensioned  outside  their  circum- 
ferences, using  extension  lines.  (D-233-B.) 

Radial  dimension  lines  should  terminate  in  an  arrow-head 
at  the  arc  and  a  small  circle  around  the  center;  and  the  letter 
R  or  r,  indicating  radius,  should  follow  the  figures.  (D-233-B.) 

The  diameter  of  a  circular  form  of  which  the  circular  view 
is  not  shown  should  be  dimensioned  by  placing  the  letter  D  or  d, 
indicating  diameter,  after  the  figures.  (D-233-K.) 

Section  lines  should  be  interrupted  for  a  dimension  placed 
in  a  sectional  area. 

Figures  should  read  in  the  direction  of  the  dimension  line, 
and  with  the  bottom  or  right  hand  side  of  the  drawing  toward 
the  observer .    (D-233-B .) 

The  dividing  line  of  a  fraction  should  be  coincident  with 
the  interrupted  dimension  line,  and  not  inclined.  (D-233-B.) 

Distances  should  be  expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  as  follows : 
(a)  In  machine  drawing,  distances  to  100  inches  inclusive 
should  be  figured  in  inches,  (b)  In  architectural  drawing, 
distances  under  12  inches  should  be  figured  in  inches.  Dis- 
tances of  12  inches  and  over  should  be  in  feet  and  inches,  e.  g., 
l'-O",  l'-O  J",  3'-2".  (c)  In  all  other  drawings,  distances  to 
24  inches  inclusive  should  be  figured  in  inches,  and  greater 
distances  in  feet  and  inches. 
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A  dash  should  be  placed  between  the  feet  and  inches  of  a 
dimension,  and  the  conventional  foot  and  inch  symbols  should 
be  used.  In  dimensions  of  long  distances,  especially  in  archi- 
tectural drawings,  the  abbreviations  in.  and  ft.  are  often  used 
to  avoid  errors. 

Screw  Threads  and  tapped  holes  should  be  drawn  as 
indicated.  (D-233-K.) 

Finished  Surfaces  should  be  indicated  by  the  symbol  f, 
written  across  the  line  which  is  the  projection  of  the  surface 
to  be  finished.  If  a  piece  is  to  be  finished  all  over,  the  abbre- 
viation F.  A.  O.  may  be  written  in  connection  with  the  title. 
Special  kinds  of  finish  should  be  specified  in  a  note,  e.  g., 
Polish;  File  Finish;  Harden  and  Grind. 

General  Titles  should  be  placed,  whenever  convenient, 
either  across  the  bottom  or  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
the  sheet.  (D-233-A;  D-233-M.)  They  should  include  the 
name  of  the  school,  the  subject  and  character  of  the  drawing, 
scale  and  date,  and  show  by  whom  drawn,  traced,  checked  and 
approved.  The  scale  should  be  indicated  thus:  Full  Size; 
Half  Size;  Scale  3  in.  =  1  ft.    (D-233-C,  D-233-D.) 
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STANDARD  SHEETS 
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•STANDARD  LINE3  C  I  ) 

Pull  Lines  : — 

Grade  I, Fine  —  

Oracle  Medium   

Oracle  3, Wide  —————————— 

Dotted  Line  

Dash  Line    


Dot-and-Dash  Line  

Visible  Edcjes  and  Outlines:—  Full,  Orade  <2 
Invisible  ELdcjes  and  Outlines: — Dotted,  Orade  a 
Centre  and  Section   Plane  Lines  : — 

Dot-  and-Dash  ,  Grade  I 
Dimension  and  Extension  Lines  : — 

fa)lnked  Drawincjs  and  Tracincjs,Full;  Grade  I 
Pencil  Drawinqs  and  Sketches,  Dash, Orade  1 

MECHANIC  ART3   HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON  D  -  g  33  -  E. 

STANDARD  LINES   ( EL) 

Const* ruction  Lines: — 

Ca)lnked  Drawincjs  and  Tracinas,  Full,  Grade  I 
(b)Pencil  Drawincp  and  Sketches, Dotted,Grade I 

Border  Lines    : — Full;  Grade  3 

Trimmincj  Lines;— Full,  Grade  I 

Checkincj  Conventions  : — 

Chancje  to  Dotted      /  /  /  //  /  //  /  /       / /  /  /  /  //// 

Chancje  to  Dash   yC  ./   ^  _  _ 

Chang©  to  Ful/  ^^"^    

Dimension    wrong  ,  in  bad  form  t  etc. 
Something  wrong  or  doubtful     X  ? 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefcjhijklrnnopqrstu  v  w  xy  z 
1234  567690  f  3g — H  &  v 


AaCOEFG/i/JKLMNOFQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcc/e~f<jh/jk/mnopcfr*sfu  v  wxyz 

567890    h^T-H  & 


3  UNITS 


a  UNITS 
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ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TU  V  WX  YZ  - 1  6  7S90 

CAPITALS  FOR  TITLES 

House  at  Ne-wburyport  ,  Mass. 

a.bcd<z.fdhijklriQnopqr5tuvwxyz- 12345678^0 
An  alphabet  of sroaJl  letters  for  notes  eic. 
Note:  All  interior  doons  shall  be  two 
panel  birch  doons  of  Climac*  Co.  maJ<e . 
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CONVENTIONAL  FORMS  OF  SECTION  LINING 
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SCREW    THREAD  CONVENTIONS 
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For  S<^uare,Acme  or  any  special 
B  form  of  thread  o  porf  ion  must 
be  drown  to  scale.   The  roof  dia- 
meter of  the  rerna'md&r  and  the 
thread  outline  in  a  tapped  hole 
may  be  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
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Note:  Bill  of  Material  maybe  placed  as  shown 
here  when  usual  position  is  inconvenient.  Applies 
to  sheets  9x12  and  over  when  using  Qjiiile  space 
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GRADE  VII.— Part  I. 

I.  Aim. 

A.  To  give  the  child  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  physical 

and  human  factors  which  have  influenced  the  territorial} 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  have  secured  her  leadership  in  the  world. 

B.  To  give  the  child  power  to  recognize  and  apply  geographic 

principles. 

C.  To  train  the  child  for  intelligent  citizenship : 

1.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  his  locality  to 

other  parts  of  the  country  as  shown  by  a  study  of 
resources,  industries  and  trade. 

2.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and 

the  need  of  conserving  them. 

3.  Through  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  keeping  in 

touch  with  current  affairs  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
act  wisely  in  matters  affecting  his  locality,  his  state 
and  his  country. 

II.  Content. 

A.  General  view. 

1.  A  brief  survey  of  the  geographic  regions  of  the  United 

States  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical 
features  and  natural  resources  which  have  influenced 
settlement  and  industrial  growth  in  each  region. 

2.  The  brief  survey  of  the  geographic  regions  includes: 

a.  Extent  and  character  of  each  region. 

(1)  New  England,  the  northern  extension  of 

the  Appalachian  highland. 

(2)  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains. 

(3)  The  Appalachian  highland  and  plateau. 

(4)  The  central  and  great  plains. 

(5)  The  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

(6)  The  western  plateau. 

(7)  The  Pacific  mountains  and  lowlands. 

b.  This  study  constitutes  a  general  treatment  of 

the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  preparation  for 
the  more  intensive  work  that  follows.  Study  in 
each  geographical  region  the  reasons  for  the 
dominant  activities;  these  reasons  should  bring 
out  the  main  characteristics  of  the  geographic 
regions.  The  study  of  the  geographic  regions 
is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
activities. 

B.  Intensive  study  of  the  United  States. 

1.    Industrial  regions. 

a.  Northeastern  States. 

b.  North  Central  States 

c.  Southern  States. 

d.  Western  States. 
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D. 


2.    Territorial  possessions. 

Bases  for  acquisition,  and  value  of  each. 
Study  of  neighboring  regions. 

Canada  —  Mexico  — ■  West  Indies. 
Brief  survey  of  each. 
Relations  with  United  States. 
Minimum  list  of  cities. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  grade  pupils  should  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  significance  and  the  accurate  location 
of  each  of  the  following  cities: 
1.    At  least  eight  of  the  leading  cities  of  New  England. 


Boston. 

Lynn. 

Holyoke. 

Fall  River. 

Manchester. 

New  Haven. 

Worcester. 

New  Bedford. 

Lawrence. 

Bridgeport. 

Bangor. 

Walt  ham. 

Providence. 

Portland. 

Hartford. 

Lowell. 

Cities  of  the  United  States  outside  of  New  England. 

New  York. 

Albany. 

Chicago. 

Washington. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis. 

Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul. 

*  Des  Moines. 

Baltimore. 

Grand  Rapids. 

*  Norfolk. 

*  Youngstown. 

New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

Denver. 

Cleveland. 

Seattle. 

Detroit. 

Omaha. 

Pittsburgh. 

Kansas  City. 

Duluth. 

Milwaukee. 

Butte. 

Birmingham. 

Cincinnati. 

Buffalo. 

Los  Angeles. 

Paterson. 

Toledo. 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Louisville. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Richmond. 

Spokane. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

San  Francisco. 

Additional  cities. 

Montreal. 

Ottawa. 

Halifax. 

Quebec. 

Vancouver. 

United  States. 

I.  The  Northeastern  States  include  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A.    Industries  (see  key  to  the  study  of  industries). 

Manufacturing,  commerce,  mining,  fishing,  ship-building, 
quarrying,  agriculture,  lumbering. 

Natural  and  human  factors  influencing  development  of 
products,  areas  and  centers  of  each  industry.  The 
activities  italicized  are  those  of  main  importance  and 
should  be  the  dominant  association  with  the  region. 
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B.  Relations  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 

C.  The  part  which  this  group  of  states  plays  in  the  foreign  com- 

merce of  the  United  States. 

1.  Products  exported. 

2.  Products  imported. 

3.  Ports  through  which  these  products  pass. 

D.  Special  influence  of  scenic  beauty. 

E.  A  few  suggested  problems. 

1.  Why  has  manufacturing  developed  so  extensively  in  the 

Northeastern  States? 

a.  Proximity  to  sources  of  power — coal,  water 

power,  petroleum. 

b.  Accessibility  of  raw  materials — iron,  lumber, 

cotton,  wool,  petroleum,  sugar,  fruits,  hides, 
clay,  sand,  lime. 

c.  Early  start — skilled  labor. 

d.  Favorable  legislation  in  early  days. 

e.  Proximity  to  markets. 
/.    Easy  transportation. 
g.  Capital. 

2.  Why  is  Boston  the  metropolis  of  New  England? 

a.    Fine  harbor. 

b  Accessible  hinterland. 

Near  hinterland. 

More  remote  hinterland. 

c.  Accessible  fishing  grounds. 

d.  Easy  transportation. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Truck. 

c.    Industrial  development  of  hinterland. 
/.  Educational  opportunities. 

3.  Why  does  New  York  have  more  foreign  trade  than 

Boston? 

a.  Better  harbor  development. 

b.  Serves  a  more  remote  hinterland. 

1.  Hinnterland  a  producing  area  for  export 

trade. 

2.  New  York  distributing  market  for  import 

trade. 

3.  Importance  of  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  in  the 

early  development  of  the  port. 

c.  Transportation  rates  from  the  West  favor  New 

York. 

4.  The  Lake  Erie  section  is  one  of  the  most  important  fruit 

growing  sections  in  the  United  States.  Why? 
a.  Soil. 

Lake  plains. 
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b.  Climate. 

1.  Effect  of  the  lakes — tempers  climate. 

2.  Sufficient  rainfall. 

3.  Westerly  winds. 

c.  Nearness  to  markets. 

New  York  and  surrounding  cities  of  large  popu- 
lation. 

d.  Advantage  of  easy  transportation. 

Numerous  railroads. 
5    Why  is  truck  farming  increasing  in  importance  along  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain? 

a.  Large  growing  cities  need  more  vegetables. 

b.  Easy  transportation  across  level  coastal  plain 

to  the  cities, 
c  Use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
d.    Canneries  for  preserving  fruits. 
6.    Additional  problems  for  the  study  of  the  Northeastern 
States. 

a.  Why  does  Buffalo  manufacture  flour? 

b.  Why  do  these  states  depend  upon  other  sections 

of  the  United  States  for  food? 

c.  Why  is  fishing  an  important  occupation  of  the 

people? 

d.  Why  has  Pittsburgh  been  called  the  "Smoky 

City"? 

e.  Why  was  shipbuilding  an  early  industry  of 

the  New  England  States? 

F.  Cities. 

Boston.  Lawrence.  Albany. 

Providence.  Hartford.  Philadelphia. 

New  Bedford.         Washington.  Bridgeport. 
Portland.  Pittsburgh.  New  Haven. 

New  York.  Worcester.  Bangor. 

Baltimore.  Fall  River.  Holyoke. 

Lowell.  Waltham.  Buffalo. 

Manchester.  Lynn.  Paterson. 

The  children  should  be  held  responsible  for  at  least  eight  of  the  leading 
New  England  cities. 

II.  North  Central  States  include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

A.  Industries. 

Farming,  stock  raising  (Dairying),  manufacturing,  mining, 

commerce,  lumbering. 
Influence  of  natural  and  human  factors  in  development 

of  products,  areas,  centers  of  each  industry. 

B.  Relations  to  other  regions  —  particularly  New  England. 
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C.  The  part  which  this  group  of  states  plays  in  the  foreign  com- 

merce of  the  United  States. 

1.  Products  exported. 

2.  Products  imported. 

3.  Ports  through  which  these  products  pass. 

D .  A  few  suggested  problems. 

1.  Why  do  the  people  of  the  United  States  depend  to  a 

large  extent  upon  these  states  for  their  food 
supply? 

a.  Level  plains  favorable  for: 

(1)  Agriculture  with  large  use  of  machinery. 

(2)  Stock  raising  encouraged  by  large  pro- 

duction of  fodder. 

(3)  Railroad  building. 

b.  Deep  f  ertile  soil. 

c.  Warm  summers  and  sufficient  rain  in  the  growing 

season.    Continental  climate. 

d.  Navigable  rivers  and  lakes  for  distribution 

of  foodstuffs. 

e.  Proximity  to  manufacturing  cities. 

/.  Less  favorable  conditions  for  farming  in  parts 
of  the  country  depending  upon  the  Middle 
West. 

2.  Why  is  Chicago  the  largest  city  in  the  Middle  West? 

a.  Location  near  the  center  of  large  areas  of  pro- 

duction —  forest,  agriculture,  grazing. 

b.  Location  near  mines. 

c.  Natural  meeting  place  for  routes  connecting 

East  and  West. 

d.  Development  as : 

Receiving  center  for  raw  materials. 
Distributing  center  for  finished  products. 

3.  Additional  problems  for  the  study  of  the  North  Central 

States. 

a.    Why  has  Detroit  grown  so  rapidly? 
6.    Account  for  the  industries  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Duluth,  Grand  Rapids. 

c.  In  some  parts  of  this  section  cattle  are  raised 

mainly  for  dairy  products.  In  other  parts  of 
this  section  cattle  are  raised  for  meat,  hides 
and  by-products.  Why? 

d.  How  do  the  occupations  of  the  North  Central 

States  affect  the  commerce  of  the  country? 

E.  Cities. 

Kansas  City.  Omaha.  St.  Paul. 

Grand  Rapids.       Chicago.  Toledo. 
*  Youngstown.        *  Des  Moines.  Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee.  Duluth.  Detroit. 

St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland. 
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Southern  States  include  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

A.  Industries. 

Farming,   lumbering,   commerce,   mining,   stock  raising, 

manufacturing. 
Influence  of  natural  and  human  factors  in  development  of 
products,  areas,  centers  of  each  industry. 

B.  Relations  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 

C.  The  part  which  this  group  of  states  plays  in  the  foreign 

commerce  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Products  exported. 

2.  Products  imported. 

3.  Ports  through  which  these  products  pass. 

D.  A  few  suggested  problems. 

1.  Why  may  we  expect  the  South  to  be  a  close  rival  of 

New  England  in  future  manufacturing? 

(a)  Power  in  the  South  —  coal,  petroleum,  water 

power. 

(b)  Available   raw    materials  —  cotton,  tobacco, 

sugar,  rice,  cattle  products,  lumber,  minerals. 

(c)  Easy  transportation  by  rivers  and  railroads. 

(d)  Abundance  of  cheap  labor. 

(e)  Accessibility  to  markets. 

South  American. 
European. 
United  States. 
(/)    Less  stringent  labor  laws. 

2.  In  our  country  rice  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in 

Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  adjacent  regions.  Why? 

(a)  Level  lands  easily  flooded. 

(b)  Climate. 

Warm  —  heavy  summer  rains. 

(c)  Alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

(d)  Improved  machinery. 

(e)  Superior  keeping  quality  of  rice. 

Dry  kernel  —  protecting  husk. 
(J)    Future  outlook:  The  United  States  an  exporter 
rather  than  an  importer  of  rice. 

3 .  What  are  the  rcsourses  of  these  states? 

(a)  Extensive  areas  of  farming  land,  fertile  soil 

in  the  most  part;  temperature  and  rainfall, 
favorable  to  the  production  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  sugarcane,  corn,  alfalfa,  vegetables, 
fruits. 

(b)  Grazing  lands. 

(c)  Forests. 

(d)  Minerals. 

(e)  Rivers  —  transportation,  water  power. 
(/)  Harbors. 
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4.    Additional  problems  for  the  study  of  the  Southern 
States. 

a.  Why  is  farming  the  leading  occupation  of  the 

South? 

b.  Why  is  New  Orleans  the  largest  city  of  the  South? 

c.  Why  have  the  Gulf  coast  ports  increased  in 

commerce? 

E.  Cities. 

*  Norfolk.       Birmingham.       New  Orleans.  Louisville. 
Tampa.       Galveston.  Dallas.  Mobile. 

Richmond. 

IV.  The  Western  States  include  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
California. 

A.  Industries. 

Stock  raising,  agriculture,  mining,  commerce,  lumbering, 
fishing. 

Natural  and  human  factors  favoring  development  of  prod- 
ucts, areas  and  centers  of  each  industry. 

B.  Relations  to  other  regions. 

C.  The  part  which  this  group  of* states  plays  in  the  foreign  com- 

merce of  the  United  States. 

1.  Products  exported. 

2.  Products  imported. 

3.  Ports  thiough  which  these  products  pass. 

D.  A  few  suggested  problems. 

1.  Why  is  farming  important  in  the  Western  States? 

a.  Irrigation. 

(1 )  Land  irrigated  contains  much  plant  food. 

(2)  Production  greater  on  irrigated  land. 

(3)  Variety  of  crops  result  of  irrigation. 

b.  Volcanic  soil  —  good  for  farming. 

c.  Dry  climate  checks  insect  pests. 

d.  Dry  farming. 

e.  Temperature  and  rainfall  of  the  valleys  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  States  favor  agriculture. 
/.    Scientific  farming  as  result  of  experiment  stations. 

2.  What  has  helped  Portland,  Oregon,  to  become  one  of 

the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast? 

a.  Location. 

(1)  On  deep  broad  estuary  makes  ocean  com- 

munication good. 

(2)  Forest  lands  accessible. 

(3)  Farms  and  fruit  producing  regions  ac- 

cessible. 

b.  Development  of  industries  due  to  available  re- 

sources. 

c.  Trade  relations  with  other  Pacific  Coast  cities, 

Canada,  Alaska  and  the  Far  East. 

*  Optional. 
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3.    Additional  problems  for  the  study  of  the  Western 

States. 

a.  What  advantages  does  the  West  offer  for  manu- 

facturing? 

b.  Why  is  Los  Angeles  the  largest  city  of  the  Western 

States? 

c.  Why  is  fishing  an  important  industry  of  the  Western 

States? 

E.  Transportation  routes. 

1.  Northern  routes. 

2.  Colorado  routes. 

3.  Southern  routes. 

F.  Natural  scenery. 

.  Mountains. 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Glacier  National  Park. 
Yosemite  National  Park. 
Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado. 
Forest  reserves. 

G.  Cities. 

San  Francisco.    r  Seattle.  Denver. 
Butte.  Los  Angeles.  Spokane. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Portland. 

New  England. 

The  New  England  States  include  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 
A.    Industries  (see  key  to  the  study  of  industries). 

Manufacturing,  commerce,  fishing,  quarrying,  agriculture,  lumbering. 
Influence  of  natural  and  human  factors  in  development  of  products, 

areas,  centers  of  each  industry. 
Problems  on  manufacturing. 

1.    Why  is  the  manufacturing  of  confectionery  a  leading  industry 
in  Boston? 

a.  Water  power  in  early  days. 

b.  Location  on  good  harbor. 

Direct  steamship  communication  with  countries 
supplying  necessary  material. 

(1)  Sugar. 

Cuba. 

(2)  Molasses. 

Cuba  and  Louisiana. 

(3)  Nuts. 

Southern  countries  and  Europe. 

(4)  Vanilla  bean. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(5)  Cocoa. 

South  American  countries. 

c.  Sugar  refineries  along  the  water  front. 

d.  Abundant  and  skilled  labor. 
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e.  Markets. 

Nearness. 
Accessibility. 

2.  Why  has  the  textile  industry  developed  in  New  England? 

a.  Colonial  textile  manufacture. 

(1)  Materials  at  hand. 

(2)  Colonial  and  English  laws. 

b.  Early  inventions. 

(1)    Location  of  mills. 

Importance  of  the  rivers. 

c.  Effect  of  War  of  1812. 

Kinds  of  manufactures. 

d.  Increase  in  number  of  skilled  workers. 

(1)  Immigration. 

(2)  Improved  factory  conditions. 

(3)  Textile  schools. 

(4)  State  encouragement. 

e.  Sections  and  countries  supplying  raw  materials. 

(1)  Cotton. 

Southern  United  States,  Egypt,  Peru. 

(2)  Wool. 

Western  United  States,  Argentina,  South 
Africa,  Australia. 

(3)  Silk. 

China,  Japan,  Italy,  France. 

/.  Centers. 

(1)  Cotton. 

Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Manchester, 
Pawtucket. 

(2)  Woolen. 

Lawrence,  Lowell,  Providence,  Boston,  Clin- 
ton, Worcester. 

g.  Markets. 

South  America,  Europe. 

3.  Why  does  Massachusetts  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes? 

a.  Early  start  in  tanning  leather. 

b.  Continued  skill  in  tanning  leather  (Peabody,  Lynn, 

Salem,  Woburn). 

c.  Early  start  of  shoemaking. 

d.  Conditions  favoring  establishment  of  factories. 

e.  Skilled  workmen. 

/.    Specialization  in  fine  shoes  and  workmanship. 
g.    Sources  of  raw  materials. 
.     (1)  Hides. 

Western  United  States,  Argentina,  Australia. 
(2)    Tanning  materials. 

(a)  Quebracho. 

Argentina,  Paraguay. 

(b)  Hemlock  and  oak. 

New  England  forests. 
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(c)  Chemicals. 

Germany. 

(3)  Rubber  for  soles  and  heels. 

South  America,  East  Indies. 

(4)  Gums  for  polish. 

Africa. 

h.  Shoe  centers  established. 

Brockton,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Boston. 

i.  Markets. 

Dependence  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 

4.  Why  does  New  England  make  so  many  rubber  boots  and  shoes? 

5.  Why  is  metal  manufacturing  profitable  in  New  England? 

6.  Why  is  Holyoke  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper? 
Problems  on  commerce. 

1.  What  advantage  is  the  extensive  seacoast  to  New  England? 

2.  How  has  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  influenced  the  commerce  of 

New  England? 

3.  Why  should  the  people  of  Boston  be  interested  in  the  develop- 

ment of  its  port? 
Problems  on  fishing. 

1.  Why  has  fishing  always  been  an  important  industry  of  New 

England? 

2.  Why  has  Boston  become  the  leading  fish  market  of  the 

world? 

3.  Why  does  Gloucester  continue  to  be  an  important  center  for 

curing  fish? 
Problems  on  quarrying. 

1.  Of  what  commercial  importance  are  the  rocks  of  New  Eng- 

land? 

2.  What  centers  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  quarrying 

industry? 
Problems  on  agriculture. 

1 .  Why  is  market  gardening  profitable  in  New  England? 

2.  How  does  Boston  receive  its  milk  supply? 

3.  Why  has  it  been  necessary  for  New  England  to  depend  upon 

other  sections  of  the  country  for  its  food  supply? 
Problems  on  lumbering. 

L    What  conditions  favor  the  lumber  industry? 

2.  Why  is  Massachusetts  important  for  paper  making? 

3.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  conserve  New  England 

forests? 

Relations  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 
See  the  following  problems: 
Problem  1  on  page  7. 
Problem  3  on  page  7. 
Problem  6  b  on  page  8. 
Problem  1  on  page  9. 
Problem  1  on  page  10. 
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C.  The  part  which  this  group  of  states  plays  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 

the  United  States. 

1.  Products  imported. 

2.  Products  exported. 

3.  Ports  through  which  these  products  pass. 

D.  Special  influence  of  scenic  beauty. 

1.  Why  may  New  England  be  called  a  playground  of  the  United 

States? 

a.  Variety  in  types  of  scenic  beauty. 

(1)  Extensive  seashore  and  attractive  beaches. 

(2)  Mountains. 

White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains,  Berkshire 

Hills. 
Places  to  see: 

Mount  Washington,  Crawford  Notch,  Fran- 
co nia  Notch,  Dixville  Notch,  the  Flume, 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  Jacob's  Ladder, 
Mohawk  Trail. 

(3)  Country. 

(4)  Lakes. 

Winnepesaukee,  Moosehead,  Rangeley,  Cham- 
plain. 

(5)  Charles,  Merrimac,  Kennebec,  Thames,  Songo. 

(6)  Islands. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Mount  Desert, 
islands  of  Casco  Bay. 

b.  Excellent  system  of  state  highways. 

c.  Extensive  rail  and  steamship  connections. 

d.  Increasing  interest  in  winter  sports. 

2.  How  do  the  scenic  spots  of  New  England  contribute  to  her 

wealth? 

E.  Suggested  local  problems. 

1.  Why  has  Boston  developed  into  the  largest  trade  center  of  New 

England? 

2.  Why  does  Boston  rank  high  as  an  import  center? 

3.  Why  has  Boston  become  a  great  financial  center? 

4.  Why  is  Boston  the  greatest  market  in  America  for  leather  and 

leather  goods? 

5.  Why  is  Boston  the  leading  wool  market  of  the  United  States? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Boston  for  foreign  commerce? 

7.  Why  is  Boston  able  to  do  one  fourth  of  the  manufacturing  of 

Massachusetts? 

8.  Why  has  Boston  developed  its  great  industry  of  preparing  and 

packing  food  products? 

9.  Why  does  Boston  lead  all  New  England  in  the  foundry  and 

machine-shop  products? 
Why  does  Boston  surpass  other  cities  in  the  making  of  confec- 
tionery? 
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11.  How  bas  Boston  developed  into  the  New  England  center  for 

book  publishing  and  printing? 

12.  Why  has  Boston  become  the  leading  center  of  United  States 

for  building  pipe  organs  for  churches? 
Note. —  Make  a  special  study  of  the  industry  of  your  com- 
munity. 

1.  Products. 

2.  History. 

3.  Growth. 

4.  Relation  to  manufacturing  of  New  England. 

F.  Cities. 

Select  from  list  on  page  8. 

Possessions  of  the  United  States. 
Value  to  the  United  States. 

For  their  products  as  markets,  as  coaling  and  naval  stations. 

A.  Alaska. 

Agricultural  products,  minerals,  fish. 

B.  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico. 

Agricultural  products. 

C.  Guam,  Samoan  Islands,  Virgin  Islands. 

Naval  and  coaling  stations. 

D.  Panama  Canal. 

Commercial  importance. 

Neighboring  Regions. 
I.    Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Bahamas. 

A.  Industries. 

Agriculture,  fishing,  mining. 

B.  Important  centers. 
II.  Canada. 

A.  Geographic  divisions. 

Relations  to  corresponding  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
Eastern  low  mountain  section. 
Central  plain. 

Western  high  mountain  area. 

B.  Study  of  industries  according  to  products,  regions,  centers. 

C.  Commerce  —  centers. 

D.  Value  to  mother  country. 
III.    Mexico  and  Central  America. 

A.  Geographic  divisions. 

1.  Lowland. 

2.  Plateau. 

3.  Mountain  regions. 

B.  Study  of  industries  according  to  products,  regions,  and  cen- 

ters —  mining,  agriculture,  grazing. 

C.  Commerce  —  centers. 

Exports  and  imports. 
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Part  II. —  The  Teaching  of  Geography. 

Suggested  key  to  the  study  of  industries. 
I.  Manufacturing. 

A.  Conditions  affecting  development  of  industry. 

1.  Proximity  to  sources  of  power. 

Water,  coal,  petroleum. 

2.  Accessibility  of  raw  materials. 

3.  Labor  —  abundant,  skilled. 

4.  Proximity  to  markets. 

5.  Easy  transportation. 

6.  Capital. 

7.  Government  aid. 

B.  Centers. 

Conditions  determining  location. 

C.  Products. 
II.  Agriculture. 

A.  Conditions  affecting  industry. 

1.  Character  of  topography. 

2.  Quality  of  soil. 

3.  Climatic  conditions. 

a.  Temperature. 

b.  Rainfall. 

4.  Irrigation. 

5.  Dry  farming. 

6.  Proximity  to  markets. 

7.  Transportation. 

a.    Conditions  affecting  transportation. 
Preservation  of  food  products, 
(a)  Refrigeration. 
(6)  Drying, 
(c)  Canning. 

8.  Use  of  improved  machinery. 

9.  Attitude  of  government. 

B.  Products  and  regions. 

C.  Centers. 

III.  Ranching  or  stock  raising. 

A.  Conditions  affecting  development  of  industry. 

1.  Clima tic  conditions  —  rainfall,  temperature. 

2.  Nature  of  vegetation. 

3.  Extent  of  regions. 

4.  Proximity  of  markets. 

5.  Improved  methods  of  transportation. 

B.  Centers. 

C.  Products. 

IV.  Fishing. 

A.    Fishing  grounds. 

1.    Factors  determining  location. 
a.    Depth  of  water. 
6.    Abundant  food. 

c.  Temperature  of  water. 
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2.    Kinds  of  fish. 
By-products. 
B  Methods. 
C.  Centers. 


GRADE  VIII. 
Part  I. 

I.  Aim. 

A.  To  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 

development  of  the  world  powers. 

B.  To  give  the  child  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  character, 

living  conditions  and  problems  confronting  the  people  of 
these  world  powers. 

C.  To  give  the  child  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  and  finan- 

cial interdependence  of  the  world  powers. 

D.  To  give  the  child  a  concept  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 

power  and  to  lead  him  to  understand  the  responsibilities  of 
the  American  people  in  their  relations  with  other  nations  and 
thus  aid  in  training  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

E.  To  aid  the  child  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  keeping  in  touch 

with  current  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
with  movements  affecting  the  relationships  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  Content. 

A.  General  view. 

Interdependence  of  the  world  powers  emphasizing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  these  nations. 

B.  Intensive  study. 

Approximate  Time 
Allotment. 


1.  Great  Britain  and  colonies  ....  5  weeks 

2.  France  and  colonies   5  weeks 

3.  Germany  and  Central  Europe    ...  4  weeks 

4.  Italy   3  weeks 

5.  Russia,  Baltic  and  Balkan  countries  .      .  3  weeks 

6.  China   3  weeks 

7.  Japan   3  weeks 

8.  Argentina   2  weeks 

9.  Brazil   2  weeks  . 

10.  Chile   2  weeks 

11.  United  States   5  weeks 


Note. —  The  study  of  the  United  States  may  be  accom- 
plished by  frequent  comparisons  with  the  other  countries 
as  the  work  develops  throughout  the  year  or  it  may  be 
reserved  for  a  comparative  study  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


C.    Detailed  outlines  of  all  countries. 
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Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain's  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  she  controls  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
development  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce. 

I.    Great  Britain  relies  upon  other  countries  for : 

A.  Foodstuffs. 

1.  Causes  of  Great  Britain's  need. 

a.    Density  of  population. 

6.    Limitation  of  natural  resources. 

2.  Countries  supplying  foodstuffs. 

B.  Raw  materials. 

1.  Kinds  of  raw  materials  supplied. 

2.  Countries  supplying  them. 

United  States,  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Conditions  making  it  necessary  to  obtain  these  articles 

abroad. 

Efforts  to  make  the  empire  as  independent  as  possible 
of  other  countries. 

Problem  I.    Of  what  value  are  the  colonial  possessions  to  Great  Britain? 

1.  Sources  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

2.  Markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

3.  Homes  for  surplus  population. 

4.  Sources  of  man  power  and  revenue. 

5.  Ports  and  coaling  stations. 

II.    Other  countries  depend  upon  Great  Britain  for: 
A.    Manufactured  goods. 

1.  Nature  of  goods. 

2.  Conditions  making  the  output  possible. 

a.  Natural  resources  of  the  country. 

b.  Character  of  the  people. 

c.  Compare  advantages  of  conditions  with  those  of 

the  United  States  and  other  manufacturing 
countries. 

3.  Countries  to  which  sent. 

United  States,   colonies  of  Great  Britain,  other 
countries. 

Problem  II.    Why  did  manufacturing  become  so  important  in  Great 
Britain? 

1 .  Proximity  to  sources  of  power. 

2.  Accessibility  to  raw  materials. 

3.  Proximity  to  markets. 

4.  Easy  transportation. 

5.  Capital. 

6.  Skilled  labor. 

7.  Early  start. 

4.  Means  of  transportation  of  manufactured  goods. 

a.    Merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain. 
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(1)    Compare  size  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

(2     Conditions  favoring  development. 
(3)    Relation  to  development  of  cities. 
Chief  trade  routes  and  typical  cargoes. 


III.    Cities  —  manufacturing  and  commercial : 

London.  Liverpool.  Manchester. 

Birmingham.  Sheffield.  Leeds. 

Bradford  Hull.  Sydney. 

Southampton.  Dublin.  Newcastle. 

Belfast.  Glasgow  Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen  Calcutta.  Queenstown. 

Cardiff.  Melbourne.  Alexandria. 

Cape  Town. 
Problem  III.    Why  have 


1. 


2. 


Problem  IV. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


more  large  cities  developed  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland  than  on  the  western? 
Cities  on  the  eastern  coast. 

(a)    Near  coal  and  iron  of  England. 
(6)    Near  English  markets. 
Cities  on  the  western  coast. 

(a)    Far  from  sources  of  power. 
(6)    Fine  harbors  undeveloped. 
Why  is  Glasgow  one  of  the  leading  ports  on  the  western 

coast  of  Great  Britain? 
Proximity  to  iron  and  coal. 
Importance  of  shipbuilding. 
River  port  with  ocean  commerce. 
Great  railroad  center. 

Receiving  and  distributing  center  for  the  products  of  the 

Scottish  lowlands. 
Nearness  to  markets  of  world. 


France. 


Resources. 

A.    Productive  regions. 


15. 


Agricultural. 

Wheat,  rye  and  other  cereals,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  flowers,  mulberry  trees. 
Paris  area  (in  rich  agricultural  section  and  on  the 
highway  of  travel)  trade  center  for  clothing, 
millinery,  jewelry 
Central  plateau. 
Coal,  iron  and  clay. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
Bay  of  Biscay  plain. 
Forests. 

Fishing  grounds  near  the  coast. 
Development  of  resources  due  to : 

1.  Character  of  people. 

2.  Climate. 


2. 
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3.  Surface  and  soil. 

4.  Inland  waterways. 

5.  Excellent  railways  and  tunnel  connections. 

Problem  I.    Why  are  beautiful  ribbons  manufactured  in  the  region  of 
St.  Etienne? 

1.  Abundance  of  coal  and  iron. 

2.  Presence  of  water  power. 

3.  Large  quantities  of  raw  silk  in  Rhone  valley. 

4.  Skill  of  French  women  in  care  of  silkworms  and  artistic  sense 

in  weaving. 

5.  Peculiar  quality  of  water  of  mountain  streams  which  aids 

in  making  beautiful,  permanent  colors. 
II.    France  gives  to  world : 

Textiles,  wine,  clothing,  perfumery,  china. 
Exports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Marseille. 
Problem  II.    Why  is  France  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  luxuries? 

1.  Character  of  people 

(a)  Love  of  beautiful. 

(b)  Artistic  sense. 

(c)  Painstaking  industry. 

2.  Abundance  of  clay,  silk,  flowers  and  goatskin  that  are  adapted 

to  the  creation  of  beautiful  china,  ribbons  and  velvets, 
perfumery  and  gloves. 

3.  High  grade  and  distinctive  quality  of  her  luxuries  have  caused 

a  demand  for  them  in  the  world's  markets. 
Problem  III.    What  advantage  has  the  double  sea  front  been  to  France? 

1.  Atlantic  sea  front. 

a.  Receiving  ports  for  northern  European  and  American 

foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

b.  Distributing  ports  for  manufactured  goods  to  American 

and  northern  European  countries  (gloves,  clothing, 
cottons,  wines,  toys). 

2.  Mediterranean  sea  front. 

a.  Receiving  port  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from 

Asia,  Africa,  Russia  and  Australia. 

b.  Proximity  of  colonies. 

c.  Distributing  port  for  manufactured  goods  to  Asia, 

Africa,  Russia  and  Australia  (silks,  soaps,  perfumes). 

d.  Development  of  distinctive  industries  such  as  soap 

making. 

III.    France  receives  from  the  rest  of  the  world : 
Raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

1.  Sources  of  supply : 

Imports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux  and  Marseille. 

2.  Transportation  routes 

Problem  IV.    Compare  the  colonial  policy  of  France  and  England. 
1.  France. 

Encourages   native   development   and    trade  relations 
thereby  gaining  colonial  co-operation 
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2.  England. 

Imposes  English  customs  and  institutions  and  dominates 

the  development. 
English  capital  is  invested  to  build  railroads  and  to  develop 

industries. 

Problem  V.    How  will  the  return  of  Alsace  Lorraine  affect  the  industrial 
development  of  France? 

1 .  Increased  resources  valuable  for  use  in  industry. 

a.  Mineral  —  iron,  coal,  potash. 

b.  Agricultural  products  —  grapes. 

2.  Gain  of  textile  centers. 
IV.  Cities. 

Paris  Calais.  St.  Etienne.  Lyon. 

Lille.  Rouen.  Havre.  Bordeaux. 

Limoges.  Nantes.  Marseille. 


Germany. 

Introductory  Problem :  How  did  the  World  War  change  Germany? 
General  answers. 

A.  Territorially. 

B.  Politically. 

C.  Commercially. 

A.  Territorial  changes 

Problem  I.    What  was  the  territorial  extent  of  Germany  in  1914? 

1.  Boundary. 

2.  Area. 

3.  Population  and  density. 

4.  Colonies  —  location. 

Problem  II.    What  territory  did  Germany  lose  in  the  settlement  of  the 
World  War? 

1.  Given  to  other  nations. 

2.  Parts  of  new  nations. 

3.  Present  boundaries,  area,  population  and  possessions  of 

Germany. 

B.  Political  changes. 

Problem  III.    What  was  the  form  of  government  of  Germany  in  1914? 

1.  Historical  development  of  the  empire. 

2.  Why  the  German  government  was  called  an  "autocracy." 
A  and  B  should 'be  treated  very  briefly,  with  no  attempt  to  be  exhaustive. 

The  aim  should  be  to  give  the  general  impression  that  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Germany. 

C.  Commercial  changes. 

Problem  I.    What  were  the  great  resources  of  Germany  in  1914? 

1 .  Mineral. 

2.  Agricultural. 

3.  Colonial. 

4.  Commercial. 

Probkm  II     Why  was  Germany  a  great  manufacturing  nation? 

1 .  Natural  resources. 

2.  Inventive  skill  and  native  industry. 
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3.  Business  enterprise. 

4.  Transportation  facilities 

Problem  III.    Why  did  Germany  wish  to  extend  her  political  influence? 

1.  Trade  alliances. 

2.  Pan  Germanism  —  to  get  control  of  sources  of  raw  materials 

and  of  markets  for  manufactured  goods. 
Problem  IV.    What  commercial  advantages  has  Germany  lost? 

1.  Natural  resources  —  Saar  Valley,  Alsace,  etc. 

2.  Colonial  resources  and  markets. 

3.  Merchant  marine. 

4.  Credit  and  financial  strength. 

Problem  V.    How  can  the  rest  of  the  world  prevent  any  nation  from 
making  another  attempt  to  gain  supremacy? 

1.  The  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Disarmament. 

3.  Democratic  governments. 

Central  Europe. 
Introductory  Problem:  What  great  territorial  changes  did  the  World  War 
produce  among  the  nations  of  Central  Europe? 

A.  Nations  of  Central  Europe  in  1914. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Resources. 

3.  Government. 

4.  Commerce. 

B.  Present  nations. 

Problem  I.    On  what  basis  were  the  new  nations  established? 

1.  Divisions  —  simply  treated. 

2.  Names  and  approximate  locations  and  sizes  of  new  nations. 

(Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia.) 
Problem  II.    Why  are  the  new  nations  of  Europe  so  poor  at  present? 

1.  Their  resources. 

2.  The  need  of  co-operation  between  countries  having  minerals 

and  fuel,  and  those  having  agricultural  resources. 
Problem  III.    (Optional.)    Would  it  be  better  for  these  small  countries 
to  be  united  in  an  empire  or  confederation? 

1.  The  advantages  of  uniting  the  different  kinds  of  resources. 

2.  The  danger  of  jealousies  and  disagreements. 

3.  The  possibility  of  securing  co-operation  through  commercial 

treaties. 

C.  Cities. 

Berlin.  Hamburg.        Bremen.  Essen. 

Belgrade.         Prague.  Budapest. 
Munich.  Breslau.  Vienna. 

Italy. 

Introductory  Problem:  Why  is  the  world  indebted  to  Italy? 

1.  Fundamental  ideas  of  law. 

2.  Pioneer  work  in  building  of  roads,  aqueducts  and  bridges. 

3.  Contributions  to  painting,  architecture,  music  and  poetry. 
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I.  Resources. 

A.  Mediterranean  location. 

B.  Agricultural  lands. 

1.  On  slopes  of  the  Alps. 

Fruits. 

2.  Plain  of  the  Po  river. 

Wheat,  rice,  corn,  mulberry  trees. 

3.  On  slopes  of  the  Apennines. 

Fruits  —  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  chestnuts,  grapes. 

4.  Adriatic  coastal  plain. 

Wheat,  fruits. 

C.  Grazing  lands. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats. 

D.  Minerals. 

Marble,  sulphur. 

E.  Forests. 

F.  Fisheries. 

Sardines,  corals,  tortoise  shells. 

G.  Rivers  for  power  and  irrigation. 

H.  Beauty  of  scenery. 

Italian  Alps,  Italian  Lakes,  Riviera. 
II.  Limitations. 

A.  Lack  of  coal  and  iron. 

B.  Lack  of  variety  of  raw  material. 

III.  Trade  relations. 

Exports  — ■  macaroni,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  wines,  silk,  glass 

ware,  lace,  dairy  products. 
Imports  —  wheat,  coal,  iron  and  steel  goods,  cotton,  hides, 

textiles. 

IV.  Cities. 

Rome.  Florence.  Palermo. 

Milan.  Genoa.  Trieste. 

Naples.  Venice.  Fiume. 

V.    A  Few  Suggested  Problems. 

I.  Why  may  we  expect  Italy  to  do  more  manufacturing  in  the 

future? 

2.  Why  are  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Italy  located  in  the  north? 

3.  Why  do  so  many  people  emigrate  from  Italy? 

Russia. 

I.  Resources. 

A.  Human. 

An  unused  resource  —  large  number  of  people,  illiterate, 

careless,  but  vigorous. 
Compare  with  English,  French,  Germans.  Enterprises 

have  been  controlled  by  English,  Germans,  Americans. 

B.  Climatic. 

Variety  of  climate. 
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Land  extends  from  the  cold  north  to  the  land  of  cotton 
and  corn. 

Rainfall  in  many  places  insufficient  for  agriculture,  but 
favorable  for  grazing. 
C.  Material. 

1.  Stretches  of  level  land  —  great  possibilities  for  railroad 

and  canal  building. 

2.  Zones  of  production. 

a.  Forests. 

Pine,  fir,  oak,  beech,  birch. 
"Coal  is  to  Great  Britain  what  the  forests  are 
to  Russia." 

Fur-bearing  animals  found  in  these  forests  — 
sable,  fox,  otter,  bear. 

b.  Agricultural  lands. 

(1)  Northern  plain. 

Work  of  glacier  has  caused  the  soil  to 
be  poor  and  sandy  —  suitable  for  rye 
and  sugar  beets.  Russia  exports  more 
wheat  than  rye  but  raises  more  rye 
than  wheat.    People  great  rye  eaters. 

(2)  Black  earth  zone. 

Rich  soil,  sufficient  rainfall. 
Rye,  barlej7-,  oats,  potatoes,  flax. 

(3)  South  and  Caucasus  region. 

Grapes,  tobacco,  corn,  olives,  cotton. 

c.  Arid  belt. 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses. 

Conditions  favoring  the  grazing  industry. 

Semi-arid  conditions. 

Temperate  climate. 

Extensive,  cheap  pasture  lands. 

3.  Fish. 

Lower  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea  among  most  important 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world. 

4.  Minerals. 

Regions. 

Ural,  Caspian,  Caucasus,  Moscow. 
Iron,  copper,  manganese,  platinum,  graphite, 
gold,  silver,  zinc,  petroleum,  salt,  mercury,  coal. 

II.  Limitations. 

A.    Character  of  people. 

"The  Russian  peasant  is  the  Russian  nation.  He  tills  the 
fields,  fills  the  factories,  consumes  the  tea,  pays  the 
taxes,  equips  the  army,  fights  the  battles,  mans  the 
ships;  he  holds  in  his  breast  the  destiny  of  the  Slav 
race." 

At  least  70  per  cent  illiterate  —  experience  limited. 
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B.  Coast  line. 

Character  and  result  —  few  good  harbors. 

C.  Climate. 

Effect  on  ports  and  rivers  and  on  the  development  of  the 
nation. 

Problem  I.    Why  are  the  rivers  called  the  best  roads  in  Russia? 

1.  Few  railroads  have  been  built. 

2.  Rivers  are  long. 

3.  Navigable. 

4.  Currents  comparatively  slow. 

5.  Flow  across  plains  through  forests. 

6.  Easily  connected  by  canals  so  that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the 

Caspian  to  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas  by  water. 

7.  Means  of  easy  and  cheap  transportation.  • 

Problem  II.    What  effect  did  the  arrangement  of  land  ownership  have 
upon  production? 

1.  Discouraged  the  use  of  machinery  —  farms  too  small. 

2.  Farmers  had  little  ambition  to  work  hard  as  a  committee 

could  dictate  what  kind  of  crops  should  be  raised,  when 
they  should  be  planted  and  harvested.    Plots  changed 
from  time  to  time. 
Small  yield  per  acre. 
Problem  III.    Why  is  there  comparatively  little  manufacturing  done  in 
Russia? 

1.  Scarcity  of  coal  and  iron. 

2.  Lack  of  capital. 

3.  Lack  of  skilled  labor. 

4.  Distance  from  markets. 

0.  Opportunities  for  earning  a  living  on  the  farm  —  factory  not 

attractive. 

Problem  IV.    Moscow  is  a  center  for  iron,  steel,  silk,  woolen  and  cotton 
manufactures  and  sugar  refining.  Why? 

1.  Iron  and  coal  accessible. 

2.  City  located  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  country.  Markets 

at  hand. 

3.  Industrial  raw  materials  easily  obtained. 

4.  Railroads  and  water  connection  help  commerce  and  trans- 

portation. 

Problem  V.    Why  is  the  Ukraine  region  an  important  part  of  Russia? 

1.  Resources. 

a.  Rich  farming  lands. 

A  large  part  of  the  black  earth  belt  in  which  grain  is 
raised. 

b.  Coal  fields  among  the  richest  in  Europe, 
r.    Iron,  copper,  mercury. 

2.  Centers. 

a.  Odessa. 

(1)  Exports. 

Wheat,  leather,  fish,  timber,  sugar,  flour,  oil. 
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(2)  Imports. 

Coal,  tea,  fruits,  agricultural  machinery,  iron, 
steel,  textiles,  raw  cotton. 

(3)  Manufactures. 

Flour,  soap,  sugar  refining,  tanning  of  leather. 

b.  Kief. 

Linen,  wool  center. 
Note. —  Not  more  than  three  lessons  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
the  five  following  countries. 


Finland.  (Optional.) 

I.  Name  —  Swedish  for  marshland. 

II.  Resources. 

A.  Forest  lands. 

B.  Farm  land. 

Products  —  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  oats. 

Farming  backward  —  only  8|  per  cent  cultivated. 

C.  Water  power. 

Rivers  not  navigable  but  valuable  for  transporting  logs 
and  for  water  power. 

D.  Fish  and  fur  products. 

E.  Intelligent  people  —  sturdy  race. 

III.  Limitations. 

Lakes  form  network  separated  by  deep  forests  and  impassable 
marshes.  Overcome  by  draining  land  — ■  connecting  lakes  with 
canals,  making  a  continuous  waterway. 

IV.  Important  city. 

Helsingfors. 

Esthonia.  (Optional.) 

I.  Resources. 

A.  Forests. 

B.  Agricultural  lands  —  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax. 

C.  Port. 

Reval  —  open  all  year. 

II.  Manufacturing. 

A.  Cotton. 

B.  Metal. 

C.  Cement. 

Latvia.  (Optional.) 

I.    Provinces  included. 

Courland,  parts  of  Livonia,  West  Russia,  East  Prussia. 
II.    Population,  3,000,000. 
III.  Agriculture. 

A    Small  farms. 

Large  estates  of  so-called  "Baltic  Barons"  broken  into 
farms  forty  to  fifty  acres  each.    Compare  with  France, 
England,  Russia. 
B.    Need  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
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IV.    Efforts  to  encourage  industrial  activities. 

Until  April  1,  1926,  following  admitted  free: 
Industrial  machinery  and  equipment. 
Raw  materials. 

Semi-manufactured  goods  for  completion. 
Compare  with  government  encouragement  in  England  and  France. 
V.  Cities. 

Riga.  Libau. 

Lithuania.  (Optional. 

I.  Resources. 

A.  Agricultural. 

Small  farms  but  antiquated  systems  and  equipment. 
Flax  most  important  —  also  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats, 
barley. 

B.  Forests. 

Extensive  —  pine,  fir,  oak. 
Exploited  by  Germany. 
British  to  gain  concessions  for  development. 
II.  Manufacturing. 

Flour  —  small  mills,  wind,  water  power,  no  steam  power. 

III.  Exports. 

Flax,  timber,  foodstuffs,  textiles. 

IV.  Centers. 

Problem.    Why  is  Kovno  important? 

1.  Geographical  position. 

2.  Abundant,  cheap  labor. 

(Railroads  drawback  —  inadequate,  impoverished.) 

Poland.  (Optional.) 

I.  Resources. 

A.  Agricultural  lands. 

B.  Minerals. 

Salt,  coal,  iron  (last  two  found  near  Warsaw,  Lodz). 

II.  Exports. 

Beet  seed,  flax,  wool. 

III.  Imports. 

All  kinds  of  tools,  farming  machinery. 

IV.  Centers. 

1.  Warsaw  manufactures  cotton,  wool,  linen  goods;  breweries 

and  distilleries  important. 

2.  Lodz  —  manufacturing  center. 

3.  Danzig  —  international  port. 

Problem,    What  does  the  loss  of  these  provinces  mean  to  Russia? 
Russia  loses : 

1.  Large  number  of  people. 

2.  Large  agricultural  areas. 

3.  Extensive  forests. 

4.  Industrial  center. 

5.  Ports. 

6.  Coal  and  iron  fields. 
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China. 

China  holds  an  inferior  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  because 
of  the  ancestor  worship,  the  distrust  of  foreigners,  and  the  weakness  of 
government. 

Problem.    Why  is  China  proper  the  most  important  province  of  China? 
I.    Locate  the  provinces  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Sinkiang  and  Tibet. 
Describe  their  surface  features  and  resources,  and  compare  them 
with  China  proper. 
II.    Intensive  study  of  China  proper. 

A.  Size  —  compare  with  the  United  States. 

B.  Population. 

1.  Compare  with  the  United  States. 

2.  Compare  with  other  provinces  of  China. 

C.  Plains. 

1.  Coastal  plains. 

2.  Flood  plains. 

3.  Products  of  the  plains. 

Rice,  tea,  cotton,  silk,  bamboo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp. 

D.  Highlands. 

Use  of  terraces. 

E.  Climate. 

Variety  of  climate. 

a.  Temperature  and  rainfall  favorable  for  growth  of 

crops. 

b.  Monsoons  bring  rain  in  growing  season. 

F.  Rivers. 

1.  Names. 

2.  Value  for  transportation. 

3.  Use  for  irrigation. 

4.  Importance  in  building  plains. 

5.  Connection  by  canal. 

G.  Fish  in  rivers  and  along  coast. 

H.  Minerals. 

Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  mercury. 

I.  Conclusion:  China  proper  is  the  most  important  province 

of  China. 

1.  Large  agricultural  lands. 

2.  Valuable  unworked  mineral  deposits. 

3.  Is  crossed  by  two  important  rivers. 

4.  Has  favorable  climate. 

5.  Many  good  harbors. 

6.  Abundance  of  cheap  labor. 
III.    A  few  suggested  problems. 

1.  Why  may  we  expect  China  to  grow  in  manufactures? 

2.  Why  has  not  China  been  as  progressive  as  Japan? 

3.  Why  has  China  with  its  wonderful  resources  been  a  backward 

nation? 

4.  Why  do  other  nations  desire  to  control  parts  of  China? 
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IV.  Cities. 

Canton,  Shanghai,  Pekin,  Hongkong,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Foochow  . 
Japan. 

Japan  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  Far  East  because  her  government  and 
her  people  work  so  diligently  and  skillfully  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

Problem.    Why  is  Japan  called  the  "Great  Britain  of  the  Far  East"? 
I.    Island  kingcm  protected  from  invasion  and  near  buying  markets. 
II.    Area  and  population  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

A.  Densely  populated  country,  desiring  colonial  expansion. 

B.  Intensive  farming  of  foodstuffs. 

III.  Irregular  coast  line  with  good  harbors. 

A.  Favors  shipbuilding  and  large  merchant  marine. 

B.  Short  transportation  hauls  between  manufacturing  cities 
and  seaports. 

IV.  Resources. 

A.  Coal. 

B.  Short,  swift  rivers  valuable  for  water  power. 

C.  Climate. 

Temperate.  Humidity  favorable  for  manufacturing  cotton. 

D.  Accessible  fishing  grounds. 

E.  Engergetic,  progressive  and  skillful  people. 
V.  Limitations. 

A.  Lack  of  available  raw  materials  and  sufficient  foodstuffs. 

B.  Limited  area  to  support  dense  population. 

C.  Surface  in  many  places  mountainous. 

1.  Not  suited  for  agriculture. 

2.  Hinders  development  of  transportation. 

D.  Support  of  large  navy. 
Great  expense  to  poor  people. 

E.  Japan  also  limited. 

1.  Government. 

2.  Religion  and  customs  of  people. 

3.  Poor  labor  laws. 

4.  Lack  of  sufficient  capital. 

VI.    Cities  of  Japan  —  compare  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagasaki. 
VII.    Additional  problems. 

1 .  Why  does  Japan  desire  more  colonics? 

2.  May  Japan  hope  to  be  industrially  as  great  as  England? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  Korea  to  Japan? 

4.  Why  is  Japan  the  only  great  world  power  in  the  Far  East? 

5.  Why  docs  Japan  desire  further  control  of  China? 

South  America. 

Interest  in  South  America  centers  in  her  natural  resources,  which  take 
the  form  of  rich  mineral  deposits,  extensive  forests  yielding  a  variety  of 
products,  and  broad  areas  of  land  adapted  to  farming  and  stock  raising 
and  offering  opportunities  for  settlement  to  the  densely  populated  countries 
of  Europe.    None  the  less  attractive  are  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
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more  progressive  countries  of  South  America  to  provide  a  market  for  the 
products  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 


Argentina. 

Problem.    Why  has  Argentina  become  one  of  the  most  progressive  countries 
of  South  America? 
I.  Location. 

A.  In  tempeate  zone. 

1.  Favorable  for  progress  of  energetic  people. 

2.  Attracts  large  immigration  from  Europe. 

B.  On  eastern  side  of  South  America. 

1.  Long  coast  line  with  good  harbors. 

2.  Easy  water  routes  to  world  markets. 

II.  Surface. 

A.  Plains. 

1.  Favorable  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 

2.  Favorable  for  easy  settlement  of  country. 

3.  Favorable  for  building  of  railroads. 

B.  Mountains. 

Served  as  natural  boundary  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 

C.  Large  river  system. 

Made  farms  of  interior  more  accessible. 

III.  Climate. 

A.  Variety  of  temperate  climate. 

1.  Favored  development. 

2.  Favored  variety  of  products. 

B.  Rainfall. 

1.  In  north  central  and  east  sufficient  for 

Agriculture  on  very  large  farms. 

2.  In  south  and  west  scant. 

Gfazing  on  a  large  scale. 

IV.  Natural  resources.  • 

A.  Farms. 

Wheat,  corn,  flax,  grapes,  sugar  cane,  tobacco. 

B.  Grazing  lands. 

Sheep,  cattle,  horses. 

C.  Mines. 

Silver,  gold,  copper. 

D.  Forests. 

Northern  forests  for  quebracho  wood. 
V.  People. 

A.  Nationalities. 

1.  Early  settlers  Spanish. 

2.  Very  great  Italian  immigration  one  seventh  of  popu- 

lation. 

3.  French,  English  and  German  capitalists. 

B.  Character. 

1 .  Very  progressive  in  schools,  government,  and  develop- 

ment of  Argentina. 

2.  Interested  in  A.  B.  C.  alliance  and  international  affairs. 
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VI.    Transportation  to  and  from  rich  hinterland. 

A.  Water  routes. 

1.  Increased  navigation  on  La  Plata  river. 

a.  Connects  interior  farms  with  coast. 

b.  Growth  of  Rosario  and  river  cities. 

2.  Steamship  routes  to  Europe  and  to  United  States. 

a.  Exports  —  wheat,  corn,  meat,  wool,  linseed  oil, 

hides. 

b.  Imports  —  textiles,  iron  machinery. 

c.  Triangular  voyages. 

B.  Land  routes. 

1.  Increased  railroad  building. 

Trans- Andine  Railroad  —  west  and  trunk  line  north 
to  Bolivia. 

2.  Railroad  centers —  Buenos  Aires,   Rosario,  Bahia 

Blanca,  Tucuman. 

VII.    Growth  of  cities. 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Rosario,  Tucuman,  Bahia  Blanca, 
Mendoza. 


Brazil. 

Problem  I.    Why  has  the  large  country  of  Brazil  been  slow  in  developing? 
I.    Location  delayed  development. 

A.  In  southern  hemisphere. 

(In  early  times  riot  easily  accessible  to  world  markets.) 

B.  In  torrid  zone  (greater  part.) 

1.  Climate  very  hot  in  most  parts. 

2.  Excessive  rain  of  Amazon  region. 
II.    Surface  delayed  development. 

A.  Amazon  plain  a  dense  forest. 

1.  Prevented  settlement. 

2.  Prevented  railroad  connection  with  interior. 

B.  Coastal  plain  very  narrow. 

III.  Drainage  delayed  development. 

A.  Amazon  river  navigable  but  through  tropical  jungle. 

1.  Exploration  and  settlement  checked. 

2.  Conditions  not  healthful. 

B.  Many  rivers  not  navigable  because  of  falls  and  rapids. 

IV.  Character  of  people. 

A.  Early  settlers. 

1.  Portuguese  settlers  not  enough  to  control  country. 

2.  Importation  of  African  settlers. 

B.  Government. 

Unstable  — ■  hindered  progress. 
Problem  II.    What  conditions  are  helpful  to  Brazil  in  its  present  and 
future  development? 
I.    Location  in  advantage. 

A.    Aid  in  domestic  commerce. 

Almost  all  South  American  countries  border  Brazil. 
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B.    Aid  in  foreign  commerce. 

1 .  Long  coast  line  with  good  harbors. 

2.  Nearer  European  markets  than  Argentina  or  Chile. 
II.    Surface  and  advantage. 

Eastern  mountains  low. 

Short  railroads  now  built  from  plantations  to  seaports. 

III.  Climate  of  south  an  advantage. 

A.  Temperate. 

B.  Healthful  for  white  settlers. 

IV.  Natural  resources. 


A. 

Forests. 

Rubber,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  vanilla. 

B. 

Mines. 

Gold,  diamonds  (very  little  coal  and  iron). 

C. 

Farms. 

Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco. 

D. 

Grazing  lands. 

Hides  and  meat. 

E. 

Waterfalls. 

Source  of  power  in  future. 

V.    Number  and  character  of  later  settlers. 

A.  Italian  colony. 

B.  German  colon}^. 

C.  Japanese. 

VI.    Increased  transportation. 

A.  Water  routes. 

1.  Increased  navigation  on  Amazon. 

Growth  of  Manaos  as  trading  center. 

2.  Navigation  on  Paraguay  river. 

Connection  with  Buenos  Aires. 

3.  Steamship  routes  to  Europe  and  North  America. 

a.  Exports  —  coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  hides,  tobacco. 

b.  Imports  —  foodstuffs,  coal,  machinery. 

B.  Land  routes. 

Railroads  increasing. 
VII.    Growth  of  cities. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Santos,  Manaos. 

Chile. 

Problem.    Why  is  Chile  a  country  of  opportunities? 
I.  Location. 

A.  In  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 

Extends  so  far  north  and  south,  therefore  varied  resources. 

B.  On  western  side  of  South  America. 

1.  Direct  connection  with  Pacific  ports  of  United  States. 

2.  Easy  connection  with  Atlantic  ports  via  Panama 

Canal. 

3.  Easy  connection  with  European  ports  via  Panama 

Canal. 
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II.  Surface. 

A.    Central  valley. 

1.  Favorable  for  farming  of  foodstuffs. 

2.  Favorable  for  centers  of  population  —  Santiago. 

3.  Favorable  for  building  many  connecting  railroads. 

III.  Climate. 

A.  Variety  of  climate. 

Favors  variety  of  products. 

B.  Rainfall. 

1.  Of  the  north. 

Never  rains  in  Desert  of  Atacama. 
Therefore  valuable  nitrates  never  dissolved. 

2.  Of  the  south. 

Much  rain  in  central  valley  (Valley  of  Paradise). 
Very  rich  in  varied  products. 

C.  Seasons. 

Chilian  summers  during  winter  in  United  States. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  sent  to  United  States 
markets. 

IV.  Natural  resources. 

A.  Mines. 

Nitrates. 

1.  Easily  mined  because  of  nearness  to  surface. 

2.  Valuable  asset  because  of  world  demand. 
Copper,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron. 

B.  Farms. 

Tropical  fruits,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  rice,  grapes,  wheat, 
corn.  * 

C.  Grazing  lands. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats. 

D.  Forests. 

Lumber. 

E.  Waters. 

Many  waterfalls  for  water  power. 

V.  People. 

A.  Stock. 

Mostly  Spanish. 

B.  Character. 

Energetic  and  progressive. 

C.  Government. 

1.  Character  —  strong  republic. 

2.  Government  protection  of  nitrate. 

a.  Large  taxes  on  all  exports  of  nitrate. 

b.  Much  revenue  acquired,  therefore  Chileans 

exempt  from  many  taxes. 

VI.  Transportation. 

A.    Water  routes. 

1.    Steamship  routes  to  United  States  and  Europe. 

a.    Exports  —  nitrates,  copper,  wool,  hides,  grain, 
tin,  borax. 
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b.    Imports  —  textiles,  machinery,  clothing,  fur- 
niture. 

2.    Extensive  improvements  of  harbors. 
B.    Land  routes. 

Increased  railroad  building. 

a.  From  Chile  to  Argentina. 

b.  From  coast  ports  to  desert. 

c.  Connecting  cities  in  central  valley. 
VII.    Advantages  for  manufacturing. 

A.  Power. 

Waterfalls,  coal. 

B.  Raw  materials. 

Lumber,  wool,  hides,  grapes,  nitrates. 

C.  Markets. 

1.  Domestic. 

Argentina  —  a  farming  country. 
Peru  —  a  mining  country. 

2.  Foreign  —  United  States  and  Europe. 

D.  Transportation. 

E.  Energetic  people. 
VIII.    Growth  of  cities. 

Santiago,  Vaplaraiso,  Punta  Arenas  and  nitrate  ports  of  Iquique 
and  Antofogasta. 

United  States. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  remarkably  rich  in  natural  resources, 
which' render  it  independent  in  large  measure  of  other  countries.  Yet 
because  of  the  needs  arising  from  the  development  of  its  natural  resources 
and  thejnany  products  resulting  from  such  development,  the  United  State 
has  varied  and  important  relations  with  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

World  Relations  of  the  United  States. 
I.    Natural  resources. 

Areas  suitable  for  agriculture  and  grazing,  fish  in  inland  waters 
and  bordering  oceans,  forests,  waterways,  water  power,  mineral 
deposits,  good  natural  harbors. 
Compare  resources  with  those  of  other  countries,  such  as  Great 

Britain,  Germany  and  the  countries  of  South  America. 
Development  of  resources. 

Compare  development  of  resources  and  value  of  chief  products 
with  those  of  other  countries. 
Character  of  people. 
Immigration. 

Great  industries  and  centers  resulting. 
II.    Contributions  to  other  countries. 
Chief  commercial  products. 
Areas  and  centers  of  production. 
Countries  to  which  sent. 
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III.  Dependence  upon  other  countries. 

Nature  of  products  received. 

Conditions  making  importation  of  each  necessary. 

Countries  supplying  them. 

IV.  Methods  of  transportation. 

Trade  routes  and  commercial  centers. 

Minimum  List  of  Cities. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  grade,  pupils  should  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  significance  and  the  accurate  location  of  each  of  the  following  cities: 

I.    Those  listed  for  Grade  VII. 
II.    Additional  cities. 

(a)    Of  the  United  States. 

Atlanta. 

Charleston. 
(6)    Of  North  America. 

Toronto, 
(c)    Of  other  countries. 

Alexandria. 

Antwerp. 

Belfast. 

Berlin. 

Bordeaux. 

Bremen. 

Buenos  Aires. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Colon. 

Constantinople. 
Genoa. 
Glasgow. 
Hamburg. 
Havre. 

Part  II. 

I.    Suggestions  For  Teaching. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  and  South  America  be  studied 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  order  that  the  first  work  of  the  eighth 
year  may  not  appear  to  be  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  seventh  year.  It  is 
also  thought  that  by  studying  the  United  States  last  its  many  important 
relations  may  be  more  fully  shown. 

Since  this  course  aims  to  emphasize  international  relationships  and  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  importance  of  those  products? 
industries  and  influences  which  give  to  each  country  or  region  its  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  consideration 
of  the  countries  from  a  purely  regional  standpoint  as  is  done  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades,  and  thus  avoid  a  seeming  repetition  of  the  work  of 
earlier  years. 


Erie. 

Newark. 

Indianapolis. 

Savannah. 

Winnipeg. 

Hong  Kong. 

Paris. 

Honolulu. 

Pekin. 

La  Plata. 

Petrograd. 

Liverpool. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

London. 

Rome. 

Lyon. 

Rosario. 

Manchester. 

Rotterdam. 

Marseille. 

Santiago. 

Melbourne. 

Santos. 

Milan. 

Shanghai. 

Moscow. 

Tokio. 

Naples. 

Venice. 

Odessa. 

Vienna. 

Panama. 

Yokohama. 

Para. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  colonies  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  as  is  indicated  in  the  outline  for  the  study  of  Great  Britain. 
Each  of  the  chief  commodities  of  commerce,  or  an  important  commodity  of 
commerce,  may  well  be  studied  in  detail  in  connection  with  a  region  noted 
for  its  production  or  manufacture.  For  instance,  coffee  would  naturally 
be  heated  at  length  when  studying  South  America;  cotton  when  taking 
up  the  United  States;  and  silk  when  dealing  with  the  Orient  or  southern 
Europe. 

The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  vitalized  — ■ 

By  the  use  of  the  problem  method  whenever  the  teacher  finds  that 

this  method  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
By  the  use  of  pictures  of  all  kinds. 

By  the  use  of  folders  advertising  railroad  and  steamship  lines. 

By  the  use  of  illustrative  material. 
Collected  by  the  school. 
Collected  by  the  pupils. 

By  the  use  of  outline  maps  for  locating  areas  of  production,  routes 
of  transportation  and  important  industrial  and  commercial  cities. 

By  the  use  of  unlettered  outline  maps  pupils  should  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  states  and  also  the  location  of  the  more  impor- 
tant physical  features,  such  as  the  great  lakes  and  the  larger 
rivers. 

Cities  like  Chicago  and  Duluth  should  be  located  by  associating  them 

with  their  respective  states  and  with  any  larger  water  body  on 

which  they  are  located. 
By  the  use  of  statistics,  particularly  in  the  form  of  graphs. 
By  the  use  of  current  events  as  reported  in  newspapers,  magazines, 

and  in  the  commerce  reports. 
Problem  work  is  particularly  valuable  when  based  upon  or  closely 

associated  with  matters  of  present  day  interest. 
By  relating  the  work  to  the  pupils'  experiences  as  fully  as  possible. 
By  visits  to  wharves,  freight  sheds,  mills  and  factories. 
By  the  assignment  of  special  subjects  to  individuals  or  groups  for 

study  and  report. 
By  showing  constantly  the  relation  of  each  region  to  the  United  States, 

to  New  England  and  to  Boston. 

II.    Books  for  Text  and  Reference. 
Text-books  for  Children. 
Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  Two. 
Frye  and  Atwood's  New  Geography,  Book  Two. 
McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geography,  Book  Two. 
Smith's  Human  Geography,  Book  Two. 

Reference  Books  for  Children. 
Allen's  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  United  States. 
Bishop  and  Keller's  Industry  and  Trade. 

Carpenter's  New  Geographical  Readers,  Europe,  Asia,  South  America. 
Carpenter's  How  The  World  Is  Fed. 
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Carpenter's  How  The  World  Is  Clothed. 
Carpenter's  How  The  World  Is  Housed. 
Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Fed. 
Chamberlain's  How  We  Travel. 
Dryer's  Elementary  Economic  Geography. 
Herbertson's  Asia. 
Huntington's  Asia. 

Keller  and  Bishop's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 
Rocheleau's  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Southworth  and  Kramer's  Great  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
Winslow's  United  States. 
Winslow's  Our  American  Neighbors. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 
Atwood  and  Thomas'  Teaching  the  New  Geography. 
Bowman's  South  America. 
Bowman's  The  New  World. 
Branom's  Teaching  of  Geography. 
Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  on  American  History. 
Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Manual  for  Teachers. 
Chamberlain's  Geography,  Physical,  Economic  and  Regional. 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography. 
Colby's  Source  Book  for  Economic  Geography  of  North  America. 
Cram's  Universal  Atlas. 

Dodge  and  Kirch  way's  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Fisher's  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
Goode's  School  Atlas. 

Huntington  and  Cushing's  Principles  of  Human  Geography. 

Johnson's  New  England. 

Johnson's  We  And  Our  Work. 

Redway's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 

Scruple's  Influence  of  Geographic  Environment. 

E.  E.  Smith's  Teaching  Geography  by  Problems. 

J.  R.  Smith's  Commerce  and  Industry. 

J.  R.  Smith's  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography. 

J.  R.  Smith's  World's  Food  Resources. 

Sutherland  and  Sanford's  Practical  Exercises  I ji  Geography. 

Sui  herland's  Teaching  of  Geography. 

Turpin  — ■  Cotton. 

Whitbcck  and  Finch  —  Economic  Geography. 

W  hitbeck  —  High  School  Geojgraplhy. 

\\  liitbcck  — ■  Industrial  ( ieography. 

W  inston's  Complete  Atlas. 

The  World  Almanac. 

Statesman's  Yearbook. 
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Discussion  of  the  Concept  of  Citizenship 
Citizenship,  narrowly  considered,  concerns  only  politi- 
cal rights,  duties,  and  obligations.  Broadly  considered,  it 
includes  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  in  all  the  social 
relationships  of  an  individual.  In  this  sense,  membership 
in  the  city  or  town,  the  state  and  the  nation,  obligates 
the  individual  to  the  fulfillment  of  political  duties  to  these 
institutions.  Membership  in  the  family,  the  community, 
the  school,  the  church,  a  club,  an  association  of  any  kind, 
obligates  the  individual  to  duties  of  participation,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  common  weal 

Briefly  stated,  this  broad  conception  of  citizenship  means 
so  living  and  working  together  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  group  are  always  furthered  by  thought,  word, 
and  act.  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that  the  term  "  Citizen- 
ship" is  used  throughout  this  outline.  The  individual 
who  is  a  good  citizen  contributes  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  the 
furthering  of  the  best  interests  of  every  group 
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The  cornerstone  of  willingness  to  further  this  interest, 
that  is,  to  work  for  the  common  weal,  is  the  personal 
quality  of  unselfishness,  a  virtue  most  difficult  to  foster 
because  it  seems  directly  opposed  to  instinct 

Side  by  side  with  the  virtue  of  unselfishness  and  equally 
fundamental,  is  the  sense  of  justice,  the  foundation  of  all 
government.  The  keener  the  individual's  sense  of  justice 
and  the  broader  his  application  of  the  virtue  of  unselfish- 
ness, the  nearer  is  his  approach  to  ideal  citizenship 
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FOREWORD 

This  outline  is  based  upon  the  five  following  theses 

1  The  ideal  citizen  is  a  person  of  character 

2  The  ultimate  goal  of  training  is  to  produce  men  and 

women  of  the  noblest  character  possible  to  their 
capacity 

3  Character  is  that  which  causes  a  life  to  be  dominated 

by  principle  rather  than  by  mere  impulse  or  cir- 
cumstance 

4  Fixed  principles  govern  attitudes  and  actions  when 

ideals  have  been  stamped  into  the  mind  in  some 
concrete  form 

5  The  citizen  of  character  in  a  republic  like  the  United 

States  is  a  member  of  the  democratic  group,  who 
first  of  all  possesses  the  fundamental  virtues,  whose 
work  is  a  contribution  of  his  best  talents  and  efforts 
to  the  welfare  of  his  group,  and  whose  leisure  time  is 
spent  in  enjoyments  that  are  both  elevating  to 
himself  and  edifying  to  his  associates 
In  this  outline  an  attempt  is  made 
a  to  give  a  detailed  analytical  consideration  of  the 
ideal  citizen 

b    to  show  means  by  which  noble  ideals  may  be 
developed  and  fixed  in  his  mind  during  the 
formative  years 
The  specific  outlines  herein  presented  are  confined  to 
possible  means  for  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental virtues 
It  is  expected  that  a  later  pamphlet  will  deal  somewhat 
in  detail  with  other  qualities  which  have  been  enumerated 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the  outline  which 
it  presents  will  be  supplemented  by  the  publication  of 
monthly  pamphlets  or  a  monthly  Journal  of  Inspiration 
whose  objects  shall  be 
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To  bring  to  each  teacher  the  experience  and  practice  of  other 
teachers  along  character  training  lines 

To  enrich  her  own  content  of  knowledge  by  placing  appropriate 
and  timely  material  within  easy  reach 

To  stimulate,  each  month,  interest  in  character  training  educa- 
tion through  an  iteration  of  aims  and  methods 

To  interest  teachers  through  personal  contact  with  a  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  character  training  idea 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  or  pamphlet  will  be  edited 
and  published  by  committees  of  teachers  under  a  plan 
whereby  every  district  will  participate  in  the  preparation 
of  subject  matter 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  plans  looking 
towards  an  extensive  use  of  the  Radio  and  Moving  Pictures 
will  materialize  and  further  serve  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  teacher  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship  through  character 
development 
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ANALYTICAL  VIEW  OF  AN  IDEAL  CITIZEN 

Section  I 

Characteristics  Resulting  From  the  Development 
of  the  Fundamental  Virtues 

The  Most  Worthy  Type  of  Citizen  of  Our  Republic  Possesses 
in  a  High  Degree  the  Following  Fundamental  Virtues 

He  appreciates  truth  and  has  an  established  habit  of  speak- 
ing truthfully.  It  is  truthfulness  which  brings  that 
mutual  trust  among  men  and  nations  that  is  the  basis 
of  commerce  and  of  credit 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice  thereby  recognizing  mutual 
rights  and  refraining  from,  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others 

He  recognizes  that  he  has  obligations  and  endeavors  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  them 

He  recognizes  and  respects  all  the  rights  of  others:  as, 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  health  and  to  life;  the 
right  to  his  property;  to  his  reputation  and  good 
name;  to  his  opinion;  to  the  possession  of  friendship 
(distinctly  a  property  right);  to  his  inventions;  to 
his  copyrights;  the  right  to  independent  action 
within  the  law,  which  includes  the  right  to  exercise 
his  faculties;  to  labor;  to  receive  an  education;  and 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  body,  of  intellect,  and  of  will 

He  recognizes  rights  and  duties  which  are  his  own  and  uses 
good  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  them 

He  recognizes  the  right  of  constituted  authority  and  the 
binding  consequences  of  law  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  happiness  of  people  living  and  working  together 

He  appreciates  what  government  does  in  protecting  and 
helping  people  who  are  trying  to  live  and  work 
together,  and  he  gives  first  respect,  then  gratitude, 
and  finally  love  to  his  government.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  law  abiding,  obedient,  and  works  with  others 
for  the  common  weal 
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He  has  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty  and  is  loyal  to  his  family, 
his  institutions,  his  community,  his  country,  his  faith, 
and  to  any  worthy  cause  in  which  he  believes.  This 
loyalty  governs  his  course  even  when  it  calls  for 
action  directly  opposed  to  his  own  personal  desires  or 
comfort.  It  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  his  virtue  of 
unselfishness 

By  co-operative  activity  he  helps  to  stabilize  the  moral 
supports  of  the  community  and  also  its  industrial  life. 
He  either  initiates,  or  participates  in,  the  good  move- 
ments of  his  community,  city,  or  state 

He  has  a  practical  respect  for  industry  and  thrift.  He 
not  only  keeps  himself  out  of  the  poor-house  and  makes 
a  respectable  living,  but  provides  sufficiently  for  those 
for  whom  he  is  responsible  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  him 

He  has  a  practical  humility  in  that  he  appreciates  his 
dependence  on  his  fellow-citizens  and  others,  and 
senses  his  own  obligations  to  them 

He  is  kindly  disposed  in  thought,  speech,  and  act,  always 
giving  the  other  person  under  judgment  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt.  He  is  not  only  just  but  is  benevolent, 
inclining  to  give  to  others  more  than  is  their  right; 
that  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  he  is  an  altruist 

He  is  a  searcher  for  the  good  in  persons,  institutions,  and  in 
reform  measures;  is  constructive,  not  destructive  in 
influence  and  action 

He  is  actuated  by  lofty  motives  rather  than  by  a  desire 
for  his  own  pleasure  or  aggrandizement 

Section  II 

Characteristics  Resulting  from  Adjustment  of  Life 
Work  to  Native  Endowment 

The  Most  Worthy  Type  of  Citizen  of  Our  Republic  is,  by 
Virtue  of  His  Native  Endowment  of  Personality  and 
Intellectuality,  Either  a  Leader  in  the  Way  of  Truth, 
Justice,  Righteousness,  and  Betterment,  or  an  Intelligent, 
Willing  Follower  of  Such  Leadership 
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In  either  case,  his  work  calls  into  play  his  best  abilities  and 
capacities 

It  commonly  happens  that  an  individual  is 
endowed  with  qualities  of  leadership  in  one 
or  more  fields  of  endeavor  and  with  qualities 
of  followship  in  other  fields.  He  may  then 
be  at  one  time  a  leader  and  at  another  time 
a  follower.  In  either  case  he  will  need  to 
have  developed  the  fundamental  virtues 
listed  under  the  foregoing  caption 

The  Leader  should  be  a  person  of  vision  and  action.  In 
a  marked  degree  he  should  perform  work  of  a  superior 
type  because  he  is  able 
a    to  think  straight 

b  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  and  with  a  quickened  conscience 
to  act  promptly  for  the  right  and  the  good 

c  to  recognize  present  wrongs  and  work  for 
their  elimination 

d  to  see  great  power  and  benefit  in  co-operative 
endeavor  and  in  individual  participation 

e  to  co-operate  for  a  good  cause,  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
convenience 

/    to  deal  justly 

g  to  enjoy  broadmindedness  to  the  extent  of 
seeing  another's  point  of  view 

h  to  arrive  at  honest  convictions  for  sensible 
reasons,  with  no  fear  of  airing  them  in  the 
light  of  day;  to  cultivate  a  willingness  to 
express  these  convictions  and  to  use  them 
in  forming  public  opinion 

i    to  find  enjoyment  in  his  work 

j  to  serve  and  to  lead,  and  to  be  willing  to  do 
so  when  opportunities  come 
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k  to  give  to  the  American  government  respect 
and  loyalty  gained  through  a  more  or  less 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  history  and 
machinery 

I    to  take  active  interest  in  and  give  intelligent 

support  to  education 
m  to  maintain  interest  in  philanthropic  activities 

and  if  possible  to  take  active  part  in  at 

least  one 

The  Follower  must  in  a  marked  degree  be  able  and 
willing 

a    to  choose  a  leader  who  not  only  is  of  the  right 

caliber,  but  who  also  has  special  fitness  for 

the  work  he  is  to  do 
b    to  vote  for  a  candidate,  for  office  with  a 

knowledge  of  the  determining  nature  of  , 

his  vote 

c    to  co-operate  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  in  which 

he  honestly  believes 
d   to  work  for  right  without  a  dominating  desire 

for  personal  gain 
e   to  be  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 

obstacles,  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  leader 

in  whom  he  believes 
/    to  relish  hard  work 

g  to  discharge  all  duties,  even  disagreeable  and 
menial  ones,  with  interest  and  faithfulness 
h  to  recognize  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
i  to  respect  the  United  States  Government  not 
only  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth  and 
because  it  is  his  government,  but  also 
because  he  knows  by  experience  its  pro- 
tection and  help 
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Section  III 

Characteristics  Resulting  From  Developed  Capacity 
for  the  Right  Use  of  Leisure 

The  Most  Worthy  Type  of  Citizen  of  Our  Republic  has  a 
Capacity  for  Enjoyment  that  is  Innocent,  Informing, 
Elevating,  and  Refining,  and  Exercises  that  Capacity 

He  delights  in  reading 

History  that  tells  the  story  of  the  progress  of  man; 

the  rise  and  fall  of  nations;   especially  the  story 

of  our  own  country  and  of  the  laws  and  traditions 

that  have  made  us  what  we  are 
Biographies  of  great  men  and  women 
Fiction  that  causes  the  mind  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on 

what  is  true  and  noble 
Poetry  that  fills  the  mind  with  mighty  and  beautiful 

thoughts 

Drama  in  which  good  is  presented  in  all  its  attractive- 
ness and  evil  in  all  its  baseness 
He  finds  refreshment  in  music  that  touches  the  heart  and 

moves  the  best  emotions 
He  enjoys  pictures  that  portray  the  lovely  in  color,  and  the 

historical  story  in  the  language  of  art 
He  reverences  religion,  that  governs  the  mainspring  of 

motives  and  actions 
He  loves  the  fields  and  the  streams  and  the  woods,  and 

finds  enjoyment  in  the  beauties  of  nature 
He  desires  to  beautify  his  surroundings  indoors  and  out, 

and  finds  recreation  in  personally  accomplishing 

improvements  in  his  environment 
He  indulges  in  clean  sports,  and  encourages  fair  play, 

whether  his  part  be  that  of  a  principal  or  of  a 

spectator 

He  chooses  an  avocation  of  constructive  and  interesting 
character,  rather  than  one  of  personal  profit 
Note  A  single  individual  may  not  seek  diversion 
in  all  the  recreations  listed  above,  but  he  will 
have  taste  and  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
some,  and  will  indulge  that  taste  and  exercise 
that  capacity 
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Introduction 

Specific  constructive  helps,  which  are  offered  to  teachers 
somewhat  in  detail  in  this  school  document,  as  already 
stated,  are  confined  to  Section  I,  "  Development  of  the 
Fundamental  Virtues."  It  is  expected  that  a  later  docu- 
ment will  treat  Sections  II  and  III 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  stories  and 
activities  listed  in  the  present  pamphlet  can  very  well  be 
adapted  to  the  educational  aims  of  Sections  II  and  III- 
The  complex  nature  of  the  human  character  renders 
overlapping  of  topics  and  of  results  not  only  certain  but 
highly  desirable 
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CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Section  I 
Aims  and  Purposes 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  good 
citizen  is  the  one  who,  because  of  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  resulting  usefulness  of  his  life,  is  a  con- 
structive force  in  his  community.  If,  then,  we  would 
train  the  children  in  our  public  schools  to  be  good  citizens, 
our  conscious  and  constant  aim  should  be  to  develop 
qualities  of  noble  character.  This  aim  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  every  lesson  of  each  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  in  every  activity  of  the  class  room,  and  in 
every  situation  during  the  entire  day  while  the  teacher  is 
the  guiding  force 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  this  outline  proposes  definite 
teaching  to  the  end  that  children  will  strive  to  practice 
certain  fundamental  virtues  of  which  they  are  made 
conscious 

The  following  virtues  are  fundamental  and  therefore  of 
vital  importance 

1  self-preservation  through  the  reasonable  observ- 

ance of  the  laws  of  health 

2  self-control 

3  self-reliance 

4  truthfulness  and  reliability 

5  justice  as  shown  in  clean,  fair  play 

6  faithfulness  to  duty 

7  conscientiousness  in  the  doing  of  one's  work  to 

the  best  of  one's  ability 

8  willingness  to  co-operate  in  working  harmoniously 

and  well  with  others 

9  kindness  towards  all 

10  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority 

11  loyalty  to  home,  to  school,  to  country,  to  faith 
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All  of  these  may  be  considered  as  springing  from  one 
great  foundation  virtue, —  that  of  unselfishness.  The 
teacher  who  is  successful  in  communicating  to  her  pupils 
this  spirit  so  that  they  will  build  for  themselves  a  strong 
habit  of  acting  unselfishly,  will  have  taught  with  effective- 
ness many  other  specific  virtues  as  well 

Each  day  the  teacher  should  stress  the  greatness  of  so 
living  as  to  make  it  easier  for  others  to  believe  in  the 
right  and  to  practice  the  right 

Such  living  is  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  who 
is  most  unselfish.  A  detailed  consideration  of  the  virtue 
of  unselfishness  in  its  broadest  sense  places  emphasis  on 
the  following  truths 

1  He  who  cares  for  his  own  body  by  that- very  act 

guards  the  health  of  the  community 

2  He  who  controls  his  thoughts,  his  temper,  and 

his  tongue  helps  bring  peace  to  those  around 
him 

3  He  who  learns  to  stand  independently  and  fear- 

lessly for  the  right  helps  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  community  life  and  to  inspire  others 
with  courage 

4  He  who  can  be  trusted  makes  right  social  and 

business  relations  more  possible 

5  He  who  plays  fair  keeps  his  own  self-respect  and 

helps  his  opponent  to  do  the  same,  while  his 
example  strengthens  his  weaker  neighbor 

6  He  who  is  faithful  to  duty  helps  to  lay  a  depend- 

able foundation  for  family  and  community  life 

7  He  who  does  his  work  conscientiously  each  day 

does  his  bit  towards  making  the  output  from 
his  community  grow  steadily  in  excellence 

8  He  who  can  harmonize  his  interests  with  those 

of  his  neighbor  helps  his  neighbor  to  strive 
with  him  for  a  goal  which  is  good  for  all 

9  He  who  is  kind  in  thought,  speech,  and  act  helps 

the  stranger  among  us  to  become  more  truly 
American 
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10  He  who  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  duly  con- 

stituted authority  contributes  a  large  measure 
of  success  to  the  enterprise  of  living  and  work- 
ing together  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government 

11  He  who  is  unwaveringly  loyal  to  family,  school, 

community,  country  and  to  faith  helps  to  turn 
into  right  channels  the  forces  which  otherwise 
might  result  in  lawlessness  and  anarchy 

Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Effective  Use  of 

this  Plan 
It  is  suggested  as  a  working  basis 

That  each  phase  of  unselfishness  be  dwelt  upon 

in  turn  throughout  the  school  year 
That  two  weeks  be  spent  upon  each  virtue  in 

conjunction  with  the  Code  of  Morals* 
That  when  the  first  consideration  of  each  virtue 
is  reviewed  and  enlarged  upon  as  a  result  of 
more  study  and  greater  experience,  another 
week  of  work  be  devoted  to  it 

In  every  case,  the  study  of  these  qualities  of  noble 
character  should  include 

Daily  discussion  directed  by  the  teacher 

Abundant  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to 
practice  each  virtue  under  the  discerning 
eye  of  the  teacher 

The  stressing  of  related  matter  met  in  the 
study  of  various  school  subjects 

(Incidents,  events  or  personal  characteristics 
may  be  stressed  and  thus  associated  with 
the  virtue  which  is  at  the  time  under 
consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  definite 
planning  in  advance  by  the  teacher  is 
necessary  in  order  that  certain  events 
or  personalities  may  be  studied  at 
appropriate  times) 


*  See  Hutchins'  Code  of  Morals,  page  26  of  this  pamphlet 
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To  help  pupils  to  gain  a  hearty  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  these  high  qualities  of  character, 
and  to  lead  them  to  strive  earnestly  to  cultivate 
such  qualities  in  their  lives,  the  teacher  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  following 
directions  are  good  rules  of  procedure 

1  Avoid  sermonizing  and  moralizing.  Use 

stories  that  are  interesting  and  vital. 
Be  sure  that  the  desired  point  is  clearly 
made  in  the  story,  and  then  do  not 
lessen  its  interest  and  detract  from  its 
vitality  by  labored  explanations 

2  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the 

subject  and  to  furnish  illustrations 
from  their  own  experience  and  reading. 
Direct  such  discussion  into  helpful  and 
constructive  channels 

3  When  controversial  subjects  are  discussed, 

present  both  sides  without  personal 
bias! 

4  Make  the  children  feel  that  these  quali- 

ties of  character  are  the  results  of  right 
living,  and  that  to  attain  them  means 
a  continuous  struggle.  Help  children 
to  understand  that  mere  talking  about 
these  virtues  will  never  bring  about 
the  possession  of  them.  They  can  be 
gained  only  through  practice 

5  Encourage   and   show   appreciation  of 

every  effort  of  the  children  themselves 
to  illustrate  the  subject, —  by  stories, 
posters,  dramatizations,  scrap-books, 
or  in  any  other  way.  Remember  that 
though  the  child's  work  may  be  rela- 
tively crude,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
most  valuable  element  in  his  develop- 
ment 
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6  Cause  the  pupils  to  be  moved  with  deep 
admiration  for  noble  acts  by  choosing 
stories  well  and  by  describing  charac- 
ters vividly  and  effectively 

Every  Teacher  Should  Make  a  Special  Study  of  Effective 

Story  Telling 

She  should  take  lessons  in  story  telling  if  necessary. 
A  well-told  story  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  growing 
child 

The  topics,  stories,  activities,  and  points  of  contact  with  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  listed  in  this  course  of  study  are 
intended  as  suggestive  material  from  which  the  individual 
teacher  may  draw  according  to  her  tastes  and  specific  needs. 
No  item  mentioned  is  compulsory.  The  list  indicates  possi- 
bilities and  sets  up  ideals  of  endeavor.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  modified  to  meet  various  situations  and  that  many 
of  the  examples  will  suggest  to  a  teacher  other  illustrations, 
perhaps  better  adapted  to  her  situation,  but  which  will  be 
equally  effective  in  impressing  upon  pupils  right  thought  and 
in  bringing  about  right  action 

While  much  choice  of  material  is  left  with  the  teacher, 
it  is  again  urgently  recommended  that  each  virtue 
be  inculcated  through  appeal  in  the  three  follow- 
ing fields 

a    Daily  directed  discussion 

b  Activities  or  projects  in  which  the  virtue 
under  consideration  is  consciously 
practised 

c  The  stressing  of  appropriate  points  as 
occasions  arise  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subject  matter  required  in  the  cur- 
riculum 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  during  which  this 
outline  has  been  tried  out  in  the  schools,  teachers 
should  be  ready  to  make  many  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  the  committee  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  this  first  issue.  To  this  end,  teachers 
are  requested  to  keep  such  records  of  pupils' 
reactions  to  the  present  outline  as  will  be  useful 
for  future  possible  modifications.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  cumulative  records  be  kept  of 
personal  experiences,  of  specific  instances  of  treat- 
ment which  have  brought  about  definite,  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  character  of  individual 
pupils.  Such  records  will  make  possible  the 
building  of  an  effective  course  of  study  in  character 
education  based  on  the  "Case  Method" 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  teachers  that  this  is  not 
an  additional  subject  imposed  from  without,  but  a 
familiar  one  to  be  worked  out  from  within 

The  value  of  a  school  as  a  moulder  of  character  will 
depend  on 

1  The  opportunity  offered  and  developed 

for  free  social  intercourse  through  a 
socialized  curriculum  and  socialized 
methods  and  activities 

2  The  degree  to  which  intelligence  and  will 

are  shown  to  have  a  bearing  on 
conduct 

3  Skilful  handling  of  group  judgments 

4  The  quantity  and  value  of  inspirational 

material  offered  to  pupils  and  absorbed 
by  them  for  the  creation  of  ideals 

5  The  opportunity  to  develop  initiative 

and  personality  by  actual  participa- 
tion, under  wise  guidance,  in  many 
school  activities 
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This  outline  is  based  upon  two  scientific  attitudes  in 
methods  adapted  to  the  gradual  up-building  of 
desirable  habits 
"  Emphasis  of  the  scientific  attitude  upon  habit 
formation,  implies  that  the  remedy  for  character 
defects  is  right  practice.  If  you  would  play  the 
violin  well,  practise;  if  you  would  be  happy, 
practise;  if  you  would  be  the  kind  of  person 
with  whom  others  like  to  associate  and  who  can 
best  serve  America,  practise.  To  remedy  defects, 
the  teacher  must  discover  weaknesses  and  en- 
courage practice  of  the  right" 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  scientific  attitude  is 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  development  of 
individual  responsibility 
"One  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  action  is 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  each  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  right  conduct  of  affairs,  for 
obedience  to  regulations,  for  the  order  in  the  yard 
or  class  room,  for  upholding  the  name  of  the  school, 
and  for  seeing  that  there  is  always  fair  play  in 
contests  and  games.  This  feeling  can  be  en- 
gendered by  the  development  of  the  proper  school 
spirit  and  the  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  towards  their  fellows,  the  school,  and  the 
community.  The  community  civics  period  pro- 
vides the  opportunity.  The  assignment  of  definite 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  pupils  will  develop 
feelings  of  responsibility,  service,  and  trust.  These 
reactions  should  also  be  encouraged  in  connection 
with  outside  student  activities.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  good  citizenship" 
"The  necessary  qualities  of  a  teacher  for  success 
with  this  method  are  fairness,  firmness,  tact, 
ability  to  see  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  willingness 
to  be  an  advisor  and  guide  rather  than  a  ^  tat  or 
and  judge,  a  desire  to  get  down  to  fundamentals  — 
and  then  patience."  Almost  infinite  patience  is 
needed.  These  qualities  which  every  teacher  has 
to  some  degree  can  be  more  fully  cultivated  by 
all.  They  must  be  possessed  in  good  degree  by 
the  teachers  who  use  this  outline,  for  it  cannot  be 
operated  without  them 
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In  any  school  that  adopts  this  plan  for  character 
education,  an  advisory  council,  meeting  to  discuss 
difficult  cases,  is  both  helpful  and  advisable 
Time  Assignments 

1  At  the  opening  of  school  —  15  minutes  daily  —  an 

inspiration  for  the  day's  work 

2  During  the  rest  of  the  day  such  additional  treat- 

ment as  flows  naturally  out  of  the  subject 
matter  and  out  of  the  socialized  life  of  the 
school 

The  idea  expressed  in  "2"  above  has  no  clearer  inter- 
pretation than  the  following  selection  from 
the  "Iowa  Plan,  Character  Education  Methods 
"  The  plan  proposed  in  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense 
a  burden  to  be  superimposed  upon  an 
already  heavy  course  of  study.  It  leaves 
the  school  activities  intact.  It  means 
only  to  enrich  them  by  giving  such 
temper  and  content  as  will  bend  them  in 
the  direction  of  character  training.  The 
usual  supposition  is  that  one  must  turn 
aside  from  the  curriculum  and  school 
activities  and  find  some  other  way  for 
character  training  —  must  save  an  inter- 
val of  time  in  the  too  busy  day  to  wedge 
in  an  added  duty.  Could  such  a  means 
and  such  freedom  be  found  it  would  in 
all  likelihood  defeat  its  own  purposes. 
Morality  is  not  a  preachment  plus  an 
emotional  response  but  a  way  of  acting 
a  self-realization,  of  entering  into  the 
life  of  others,  of  moving  towards  better 
adjustments.  Instead  of  talking  about 
moral  qualities  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  morality 
dominates  the  entire  life  of  the  school" 


This  method  of  presentation  will  provide  for 

a    A  socialized  life  in  the  class  room  with  various 
activities 
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b  The  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the  character 
values  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  connected  with  subject 
matter  studied,  and  upon  any  deeds  or 
qualities  that  will  help  toward  the  admira- 
tion of  ideals  and  the  desire  for  noble 
achievement 


General  Methods  Proposed 

Class  room  organization 

Illustrations,  suggestive  of  possibilities 
a    Student  councils 
b    Student  committees 
c    Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls 
d    Girl  and  Boy  Scouts 
e    Club  groups 
/   Honor  groups 

(The  use  of  badges  and  of  other  visible 
signs  which  indicate  marked  success, 
danger,  or  failure,  are  of  high  value) 
Appeal  and  discussion 

Appeal  through  story,  personal  experience,  and 

current  happenings 
Discussion  involving  plans  proposed  by  class, 
personal  graphs,  records  of  success,  etc. 

Activities  tending  to  build  permanent  habits 

(For  illustration  see  detailed  outline  of  Grade  VI) 

Character  forming  influences  found  in  the  events  and 
personalities  met  in  the  day's  work 

Application  of  Children's  Code  of  Morals  to  class 
instruction  and  activities    (See  Code,  page  26) 

Study  of  the  character  of  individual  pupils  by  the 
teacher 

Skilful  management  of  difficult  cases 

a    The  teacher  should  formulate  a  plan  which 
she  thinks  will  work 

b    The  teacher  may  refer  a  special  problem  to  an 
advisory  council 
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CODE  OF  MORALS 
(Hutchins) 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  good  Americans  try  to  become 
strong  and  useful  that  our  country  may  become,  ever 
greater  and  better.  Therefore  they  obey  the  laws  of  right 
living  which  the  best  Americans  have  always  obeyed 

I. —  The  Law  of  Health 
The  Good  American  Tries  to  Gain  and  to  Keep  Perfect  Health 
The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  those  who  try  to 
be  physically  fit  for  their  work.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body  and  my  mind 

clean. 

2.  I  will  avoid  those  habits  which  would  harm  me, 

and  will  make  and  never  break  those  habits 
which  will  help  me. 

3.  I  will  try  to  take  such  food,  sleep  and  exercise  as 

will  keep  me  in  perfect  health. 

II. —  The  Law  of  Self-Control 
The  Good  American  Controls  Himself 
Those  who  best  control  themselves  can  best  serve  their 
country. 

1.  I  will  control  my  tongue,  and  will  not  allow  it  to 

speak  mean,  vulgar  or  profane  words. 

2.  I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get  angry 

when  people  or  things  displease  me. 

3.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will  not  allow  a 

foolish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 
*  4.    I  will  exercise  a  rational  control  of  my  emotions 
and  not  be  led  by  every  whim  and  fancy. 

III. —  The  Law  of  Self-Reliance 
The  Good  American  is  Self -Reliant 
Self-conceit  is  silly,  but  self-reliance  is  necessary  to  boys 
and  girls  who  would  be  strong  and  useful. 


*  Inserted  by  the  Boston  Committee  on  Citizenship  through  Character  Development 
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1.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  older  and  wiser 

people;  I  will  reverence  the  wishes  of  those  who 
love  and  care  for  me,  and  who  know  life  and  me 
better  than  I ;  but  I  will  learn  to  think  for  my- 
self, choose  for  myself,  act  for  myself. 

2.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at.    I  will  not 

be  afraid  of  doing  right  when  the  crowd  does 
wrong.    Fear  never  made  a  good  American. 

IV. —  The  Law  of  Reliability 
The  Good  American  is  Reliable 
Our  country  grows  great  and  good  as  her  citizens  are  able 
more  fully  to  trust  each  other.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  be  honest  in  word  and  in  act.    I  will  not  lie, 

sneak  or  pretend,  nor  will  I  keep  the  truth  from 
those  who  have  a  right  to  it. 

2.  I  will  not  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  not  being  found 

out.  I  cannot  hide  the  truth  from  myself  and 
cannot  often  hide  it  from  others. 

3.  I  will  not  take  without  permission  what  does  not 

belong  to  me. 

4.  I  will  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to  do. 

If  I  have  made  a  foolish  promise,  I  will  at  once 
confess  my  mistake,  and  I  will  try  to  make  good 
any  harm  which  my  mistake  may  have  caused. 
I  will  so  speak  and  act  that  people  will  find 
it  easier  to  trust  each  other. 

V. —  The  Law  of  Clean  Play 
The  Good  American  Plays  Fair 
Clean  play  increases  and  trains  one's  strength,  and  helps 
one  to  be  more  useful  to  one's  country.  There- 
fore: 

1.  I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps.  If  I 
should  not  play  fair,  the  loser  would  lose  the 
fun  of  the  game,  the  winner  would  lose  his  self- 
respect,  and  the  game  itself  would  become  a 
mean  and  often  cruel  business. 
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2.  I  will  treat  my  opponent  with  courtesy. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not  for  my 

own  glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my  team  and 
the  fun  of  the  game. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

VI. —  The  Law  of  Duty 
The  Good  American  Does  His  Duty 

The  shirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon  the  labor  of 
others,  burdens  others  with  the  work  which  he 
ought  to  do  himself.  He  harms  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  so  harms  his  country. 

1.  I  will  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  is,  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it 
is  easy  or  hard.    What  I  ought  to  do  I  can  do. 

VII. —  The  Law  of  Good  Workmanship 

The  Good  American  Tries  to  do  the  Right  Thing  in  the  Right 

Way 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  those  who  have 
learned  to  do  in  the  right  way  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  done.    Therefore : 

1.  I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and  learn  all 

that  I  can  from  those  who  have  learned  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

2.  I  will  take  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  will  not 

be  satisfied  with  slipshod  and  merely  passable 
work.  A  wheel  or  a  rail  carelessly  made  may 
cause  the  death  of  hundreds. 

3.  I  will  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way, 

even  when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But 
when  I  have  done  my  best,  I  will  not  envy  those 
who  have  done  better,  or  have  received  larger 
reward.    Envy  spoils  the  work  and  the  worker. 
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VIII. —  The  Law  of  Team-Work 
The  Good  American  Works  in  Friendly  Co-operation  with 

His  Fellow  Workers 
One  man  alone  could  not  build  a  city  or  a  great  railroad. 

One  man  alone  would  find  it  hard  to  build  a  house 
or  a  bridge.  That  I  may  have  bread,  men  have 
sowed  and  reaped,  men  have  made  plows  and 
threshers,  men  have  built  mills  and  mined  coal, 
men  have  made  stoves  and  kept  stores.  As  we 
learn  better  how  to  work  together,  the  welfare  of 
our  country  is  advanced. 

1.  In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others,  I  will  do  my 

part  and  will  help  others  do  their  part. 

2.  I  will  keep  in  order  the  things  which  I  use  in  my 

work.    When  things  are  out  of  place,  they  are 
.  often  in  the  way,  and  sometimes  they  are  hard 
to  find.    Disorder  means  confusion,  and  the 
waste  of  time  and  patience. 

3.  In  all  my  work  with  others,  I  will  be  cheerful. 

Cheerlessness  depresses  all  the  workers  and 
injures  all  the  work. 

4.  When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work,  I  will 

be  neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift.  I  will 
save  or  spend  as  one  of  the  friendly  workers  of 
America. 

IX. —  The  Law  of  Kindness 
The  Good  American  is  Kind 
In  America  those  who  are  of  different  races,  colors  and 
conditions  must  live  together.    We  are  of  many 
different  sorts,  but  we  are  one  great  people. 
Every  unkindness  hurts  the  common  life,  every 
kindness  helps  the  common  life.  Therefore: 
1.    I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.    I  will  bear  no 
spites  or  grudges.    I  will  not  think  myself  above 
any  other  girl  or  boy  just  because  I  am  of  a 
different  race  or  color  or  condition.    I  will  never 
despise  anybody. 
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2.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.    I  will  not  gossip 

nor  will  I  speak  unkindly  of  anyone.  Words 
may  wound  or  heal. 

3.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  acts.    I  will  not  selfishly 

insist  on  having  my  own  way.  I  will  always  be 
polite.  Rude  people  are  not  good  Americans. 
I  will  not  trouble  unnecessarily  those  who  do 
work  for  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent 
cruelty,  and  will  give  my  best  help  to  those  who 
need  it  most. 

X. —  The  Law  of  Obedience  to  Duly  Constituted 
Authority* 

The  Good  American  Obeys  the  Laws. 
If  our  America  is  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  the  believers  in 
democracy,  her  citizens  must  recognize  and  sub- 
mit to  duly  constituted  authority,  and  obey  every 
law.  It  is  obedience  to  the  laws  that  protects  the 
fundamentals  of  the  American  government,  free- 
dom, justice  and  equality.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  obey  my  parents  or  guardians  as  ^persons 

having  authority  over  me  and  will  be  guided  by 
their  directions  and  commands. 

2.  I  will  recognize  my  teachers  as  persons  to  whose 

care  I  am  entrusted  and  will  obey  the  rules  of 
the  school.  I  will  not  be  selfish  and  self-seeking 
and  disregard  the  rights  of  my  companions.  If 
I  believe  a  rule  is  unjust  I  will  work  to  have  it 
changed,  but  while  it  is  in  operation,  I  will  obey 
it. 

3.  I  will  obey  the  laws  of  my  government.    I  will 

obey  every  law  with  equal  fidelity.  I  will 
exercise  that  freedom  only  which  falls  within 
the  law,  and  I  will  respect  the  democratic 
principle  of  justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all. 


*  Inprrted  by  the  Boston  Committee  on  Citizenship  through  Character  Development 
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XI. —  The  Law  of  Loyalty 
The  Good  American  is  Loyal 
If  our  America  is  to  become  ever  greater  and  better,  her 
citizens  must  be  loyal,  devotedly  faithful,  in  every 
relation  of  life. 

1.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  family.    In  loyalty  I  will 

gladly  obey  my  parents  or  those  who  are  in 
their  place.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  each 
member  of  my  family  to  strength  and  usefulness. 

2.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  school.    In  loyalty  I  will 

obey  and  help  other  pupils  to  obey  those  rules 
which  further  the  good  of  all. 

3.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  my  country. 

In  loyalty  I  will  respect  and  help  others  to 
.  respect  their  laws  and  their  courts  of  justice. 

4.  I  will  be  loyal  to  humanity.    In  loyalty  I  will  do 

my  best  to  help  the  friendly  relations  of  our 
country  with  every  other  country,  and  to  give 
to  everyone  in  every  land  the  best  possible 
chance. 

If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  family,  I  may  be  disloyal 
to  my  school.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my 
school,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  town,  my  state  and 
my  country.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my 
town,  my  state  and  country,  I  may  be  disloyal 
to  humanity.  I  will  try  above  all  things  else  to 
be  loyal  to  humanity;  then  I  shall  surely  be  loyal 
to  my  country,  my  state  and  my  town,  to  my 
school  and  to  my  family. 

And  he  who  obeys  the  law  of  loyalty  obeys  all  the  other  ten 
laws  of  the  good  American. 
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A  DEFINITE  PLAN  OF  STUDY  — GRADES  I-VIII 

I    Purposes  of  the  teacher 

1  To  set  before  the  child  in  attractive  form  the  best 

and  noblest  ideals 

2  To  stamp  these  high  ideals  upon  the  child's  mind 

so  that  his  thoughts  and  actions  will  be  guided 
by  right  principles 

3  To  provide  opportunities  for  the  child,  by  repeated 

action,  to  build  for  himself  established  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting  in  accordance  with  right 
principles 
II    Specific  Means  of  Development 

1  Law  of  Health 

a    Daily  directed  discussion  —  15  minutes 
b    Practice  in  activities 
c    Instruction  through  school  subjects 
d    Grade  bibliography 

2  Law  of  Self-Control 

(Sub-topics  under  each  law  as  in  "1") 

3  Law  of  Self -Reliance 

4  Law  of  Reliability 

5  Law  of  Clean  'lay 

6  Law  of  Duty 

7  Law  of  Good  Workmanship 

8  Law  of  Team  Work 

9  Law  of  Kindness 

10  Law  of  Obedience  to  Duly  Constituted  Authority 

11  Law  of  Loyalty 

The  foregoing  skeleton  outline  suggests  treatment  which 
may  be  adapted  so  as  to  render  it  appropriate  for  grades  I 
through  VIII.  For  other  suggestive  material  see  Regular 
Courses  of  Study  for  the  grades 

Note  The  suggestions  under  any  law  are  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  that  law.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  outline  as  flexible  and  adaptable  as  possible 
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SPECIMEN  OUTLINE  FOR  GRADE  VI* 
This  outline  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  a  possible 
development  of  the  definite  plan  found  on  page  32 


Teachers  assisting  on  sixth  grade  outline  under  direction 
of  Miss  Carrigan 


I —  Law  of  Health 
The  democratic  citizen  who  is  prepared  to  give  most  to 
his  country  is  clean  and  fit  in  both  body  and  mind.  Let 
us  then  develop  in  the  youth  of  our  city  ideals  and  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  health 
A    Daily  directed  discussion 

Topics  under  every  law  in  this  outline  labeled  "  daily 
directed  discussion"  may  be  introduced  by  the 
teacher,  or  by  individual  pupils  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  teacher.  The  discussion 
should  include  opinions,  personal  experiences, 
current  happenings,  or  reports  by  many  members 
of  the  class  as  well  as  by  the  teacher.  The 


"  If  you  sow  a  thought  you  reap  an  action. 
If  you  sow  an  action  you  reap  a  habit. 
If  you  sow  a  habit  you  reap  a  destiny." 


Helen  A.  Barky  . 
Margaret  M.  Brennan 
Ellen  Carver 
Anna  F.  Daly 

ROSANNA  M.  DOWD 

Mary  G.  Hassett 
Margaret  L.  Nolan  . 
Mary  0.  Nolan  . 
Eleanor  a  M.  T.  Smith 
Alice  L.  Sheahan 
Anastasia  K.  White  . 


Henry  L.  Pierce  School 
Abraham  Lincoln  School 
Julia  Ward  Howe  School 
Wells  School 
Jefferson  School 
Lewis  School 
Shurtleff  School 
Dearborn  School 
Hugh  O'Brien  School 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School 
Shurtleff  School 


*  Similar  outlines  for  Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  and  VIII  are  in  process  of  preparation 
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purpose  of  all  discussion  is  to  set  before  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  the  best  and  noblest  ideals,  to  cause 
him  to  admire  right  conduct,  and  to  arouse  in 
his  heart  an  earnest  desire  habitually  to  select 
the  right  and  reject  the  wrong.  It  should  lead 
the  class  to  accept  a  definite  plan  whereby 
improvement  of  individuals  may  be  expected. 
A  story  or  the  account  of  an  actual  occurrence 
will  bring  the  desired  result  better  than  a  preach- 
ment 
Suitable  topics 

1    The  Health  Creed  memorized 


A  HEALTH  CKEED 


FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


My  Body  is  the  Temple  of  My  Soul 

Therefore  I  will  strive 

To  keep  my  body  clean  within  and  without 
To  breathe  pure  air  and  to  live  in  the  sunlight 
To  do  no  act  that  might  endanger  the  health  of 

others 

To  try  to  learn  and  practice  the  rules  of  healthy 
living 

To  work  and  rest  and  play  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way,  so  that  my  mind  will  be 
strong  and  my  body  healthy,  and  so  that  I 
will  lead  a  useful  life  and  be  an  honor  to 
my  parents,  to  my  friends  and  to  my  country 


Issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health 


2    How  the  health  of  an  individual  affects  the 
health  of  others 
a    by  example 
b    by  influence 
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c    by  not  being  a  source  of  contagion 
d    by  becoming  a  real  force  in  the  world's 

work,  not  a  drain  upon  the  strength 

and  time  of  others 

3  How  one's  health  can  be  preserved 

a    by  studying  and  observing  food  laws 
b    by  studying  and  observing  the  effects 
of  sleep  and  exercise  (the  regular 
work  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
for  the  grade) 

4  Subjects  that  affect  the  health  of  the  com- 

munity 

Everyone  should  be  actively  interested  in 
a    pure  milk 

b    clean  and  properly  prepared  food 

c    dangers  of  improper  foods 

d    dangers  of  improper  combinations  of 

food  diets 
e  dress 

/    clean  surroundings  —  backyards,  pas- 
sageways, verandas,  hallways,  etc. 
g    fresh  air 
h  light 

i    common  causes  of  accidents  and  their 
prevention 

Practice  in  Activities 

The  purpose  of  all  activities  suggested  in  this  outline  is 
to  provide  opportunity  for  the  child,  by  repeated 
action,  to  build  for  himself  established  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting  in  accordance  with  right 
principles.  This  habitual  choice  of  the  right  is 
best  promoted  when  occasion  and  desire  for  right 
action  occur  simultaneously,  over  and  over  again. 
It  becomes  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  cause 
the  necessary  situations  to  arise  and  to  make  sure 
that  everything  possible  in  a  school  environment 
has  been  done  to  arouse  right  emotions  through 
proper  contact  with  ideals.  The  result  should  be 
the  desire  to  act  right,  rather  than  the  mere 
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restraining  of  an  impulse  to  do  wrong.  Gradually 
the  pupils  should  progress  until  their  thoughts 
and  actions  are  guided  by  right  principle  rather 
than  by  impulse 

1  Write  original  slogans 

2  Make  health  charts  —  in  relation  to  teeth,  weight, 

hours  of  sleep,  etc. 

3  Originate  health  plays 

4  Form  health  clubs 

5  Collect  books,  pamphlets,  and  posters 

6  Dramatize   "The   Quest  for  the  Fountain  of 

Health."  See  Bulletin  —  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Department  of  Public  Health 

7  Have  pupils  give  lantern-slide  talks 

8  Encourage  children  to  arrange  lectures  by  local 

authorities 

9  Form  safety  squads 

Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

The  spirit  of  morality  must  dominate  the  entire  life 
of  the  school;    its  power  must  be  felt  in  every 
piece  of  work  that  the  pupils  undertake.  Every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  can  lend  itself  at  times 
to  the  setting  up  of  ideals  of  conduct,  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  desire  to  do  the  right  and 
reject  the  wrong.    Shining  examples  of  excellence 
in  conduct  are  to  be  found  in  literature,  history, 
geography,  and  art.    Hygiene  and  science  offer 
a  rich  field  for  the  development  of  ideals  of  right 
thinking  and  right  acting.    It  is  proposed  that 
teachers  make  use  of  daily  lesson  material  that 
can  be  bent  in  the  direction  of  character  training; 
that  they  use  it  as  an  aid  in  creating  ideals  of 
conduct  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  high  standards.    With  this  end  in 
view,  suggestive  material  is  listed  under  "C"  in 
connection  with  each  law  treated 
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1  Literature 

Stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  unsel- 
fishly striven  to  better  the  health  of  their 
communities 

Story  of  Pasteur 

Story  of  the  finding  of  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever 

Story  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

2  History 

a  Care  of  health  of  soldiers  by  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Pershing,  and  Foch 

b  Stories  of  how  knowledge  of  sanitation 
and  food  values  was  necessary  in  re- 
lieving the  suffering  during  and  after 
the  Great  War 

c    Sanitation  in  war  camps 

3  Geography 

a  Lack  of  consideration  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  selection  of  sites  for 
homes 

b    Need  of  foresight  in  this  regard 

4  Hygiene  —  the  entire  course 

Heroic  example  —  Doctor  Wiley  and  his 
Poison  Squad 

D    Bibliography  —  Law  of  Health 

The  bibliography  in  this  pamphlet  includes  such  material 
as  will  suitably  illustrate  the  specific  virtue  under  dis- 
cussion. References  mentioned  deal  with  biography, 
historical  fact,  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry.  They  are 
in  encyclopaedias,  histories,  story  books,  biographies, 
and  magazines.  A  single  incident  from  a  great  life  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  given  virtue;  an 
account  of  the  entire  life  is  not  necessary  and  often  is 
undesirable.  The  language,  obviously,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  sixth  grade  child.  If  the 
reference  consulted  by  the  teacher  is  written  for  adult 
readers,  the  account  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in 
simplified  form  with  an  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  child 
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The  following  general  reference  material  will  be  found 
useful  for  suggested  biographical  study  in  connection  with 
any  particular  virtue 

Americana 

Appletoh  —  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography 

Bolton  —  Famous  Men  of  Science 

Bolton  —  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 

Britannica 

Brown  —  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts 
.  Catholic  Encyclopaedia 
Celebrities  of  the  Century 

Champlin  —  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and 
Places 

Chenoweth  —  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  the  Children 
Drake  —  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
Faris  —  Winning  Their  Way 
Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  United  States  History 
International  Encyclopaedia 

Kernahan  —  Celebrities  —  Little  Stories  of  Famous  Folk 
Murray  —  Catholic  Heroes 
New  International  Encyclopaedia 
Parkman  —  Heroines  of  Service 
Standard  Reference 

Stimpson  —  Child's  Book  of  American  Biography 
Tappan  —  Heroes  of  Progress 
The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography 
Thomas  —  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy and  Mythology 
Whipple  —  Characters  and  Characteristic  Men 
World  Book 

Wright  — ■  Children's  Stories  of  Great  Scientists 

Other  General  Reference  Material 
Dewey  —  Moral  Principals  in  Education 
Everett  ■ —  Ethics  for  Young  People 
Gilman  and  Jackson  —  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art 
Griggs  —  Moral  Education 
Hodges  —  Moral  Training  in  School  and  Home 
Hyde  —  Self-Measurement 
Larned  — ■  A  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong 
Neumann  —  Education  for  Moral  Growth 
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Shearer 
Wixon  - 


-  Morals  and  Manners 
Right  Living 


References 


Bishop 

City  of  New  York 


Dawson 
Gilbert 


Gulick 

Hyde 

Jewett 


Keim  and  Lumet 
Lansing 

O'Shea  and  Kellogg 
Parkman 


Pyle 

Richards 

Riis 

Wage 


for  Law  of  Health  * 

How  the  isthmus  was  made  healthy 
(In  Panama,  past  and  present) 

Health  plays  for  school  children; 
as  developed  by  teachers  and 
pupils  in  public  schools  of  greater 
New  York 

Boys  and  girls  of  Garden  City 

A  great  life  saver:  Pasteur  (In 
More  than  conquerors) 

Hygiene  Series 

Girls'  book  of  the  Red  Cross 

Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion 

Town  and  city 

Louis  Pasteur 

Page,  squire  and  knight 

Health  and  cleanliness 

The  deep-sea  doctor:  Wilfred  Gren- 
fell    (In  Heroes  of  today) 

The  heroine  of  radium:  Madame 
Curie    (In  Heroines  of  service) 

A  maiden  crusader:  Frances  E. 
Willard  (In  Heroines  of  serv- 
ice) 

Our  lady  of  the  Red  Cross:  Clara 
Barton  (In  Heroines  of  serv- 
ice) 

A  pioneer  of  the  open:  Edward  L. 

Trudeau  (In  Heroes  of  today) 
The  prophet-engineer:  George  W. 

Goethals  (In  Heroes  of  today) 
Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his 

Knights 
Florence  Nightingale 
Making  of  an  American 
Magician  of  love:  Dr.  Grenfell 

(In  The  wonder  workers) 


*  The  title  lettering  in  the  bibliography  follows,  in  general,  that  used  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library 
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Winslow  Healthy  living    (Books  I  and  II) 

Woods-Hutchinson    Health  Series 

Stories  of  Self -Sacrifice  and  Patriotism 
Lorenz:  Physician      Devotion  to  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren.   Gave  much  service  with- 
out pay 

Lothrop,  Rose  H.       Foundress  of  Cancer  Hospital  in 

New  York.  Her  devoted  serv- 
ice is  well  worth  telling  to  the 
children 

Marshall,  Logan        Story  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Mayo:  Doctors         Two  brothers.    Devoted  service 

to  the  sick  from  all  parts  of  the 

country 

O'Shea  and  Kellogg    Dr.  Carroll,  John  R.  Kessinger, 

John  Moran.  (In  Health  and 
cleanliness) 

II —  The  Law  of  Self-Control 
In  a  democracy  we  need  leaders  who  are  strong  in 
positions  of  trust,  steadfast  in  purpose,  calm  and  controlled 
under  all  circumstances.  He  who  can  best  control  himself 
can  best  control  situations,  and  can  best  lead  others 
through  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  follower  who  can 
best  control  himself  is  the  one  who  can  become  most 
co-operative  with  a  wise  and  steady  leader.  Let  us 
teach  the  young  citizen  to  admire  self-control,  earnestly 
to  desire  to  control  his  own  impulses,  and  to  learn  to 
govern  his  actions  by  principle  rather  than  by  whim 

A     Daily  directed  discussion 
Suitable  topics 

1  A  story  which  brings  forth  admiration  for  self- 

control  under  great  provocation.  Illustra- 
tion: "How  the  Stands  Stood,"  by  Marks 

2  Special  need  of  controlling  one's  thoughts, 

one's  tongue,  and  one's  temper 

3  Strong  self-control  qualifies  one  for  superior 

membership  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
neighborhood 
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4  Self-control  prevents  offense  to  companions 

and  bad  example  to  those  who  are  younger 
or  weaker 

5  Self-control  promotes  peace-making  rather 

than  peace-breaking 

6  A  suitable  original  pledge  for  self-control 

7  Means  for  preserving  self-control  in  moments 

of  provocation 

8  Helps  which  without  offense  might  be  given 

to  friends  in  practising  self-control 

B     Practice  in  Activities 

1  Make  a  list  of  rules  for  self-control 

2  Practise  self-control  during  a  short  period  agreed 

upon  and  score  personal  successes 

3  Collect  clippings  and  stories  relating  to  self-control 

4  Make  a  scrapbook  devoted  to  this  virtue 

5  Learn  poems  or  short  memory  gems  that  pupils 

themselves  have  discovered 

6  Conduct  a  story  hour  of  children's  contributions- 

Make  definite  preparation  for  this  over  an 
extended  time 

7  Dramatize  a  few  good  stories 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

1  Literature 

Stories  from  Bible  about 
Abraham  —  Joseph  —  Daniel 

Other  stories  about 
Jason  —  Hercules  —  Ulysses 
Silas  Marner  —  Hans  Brinker 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Poems 

Columbus  —  Miller 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp  —  Browning 
Nobility  —  Carey 
Opportunity  —  Sill 

Somebody's  Mother  —  Brine  (attributed) 
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2  History 

Columbus 
Grant 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Paul  Revere 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Capt.  John  Smith 
Governor  Winthrop 
Joan  of  Arc 

3  Geography 

Chinese  Life 
Japanese  Life 
Napoleon 
Roman  Empire 
Spartan  Education 

4  Science 

Scientists  —  examples  of  success  after  years 
of  experimentation  which  involved  great 
privation  # 

5  Hygiene 

Self-control  exercised  by  a  person 
a    while  suffering  great  pain 
b    while  suffering  from  minor  ailments 
c    in  eating  and  drinking 

Bibliography  —  Law  of  Self-Control 
Ancient 

Amicis  Sardinian     drummer     boy  (In 

Heart :  A  school  boy's  journal) 
Bible  Adam  and  Eve 

Daniel 

Joseph 

The  prodigal  son 
Ruth 

Bulhnch  Adventures  of  Ulysses     (In  Tales 

of  mythology) 
Jason's  quest    (In #  Tales  of  my- 
thology) 

Evans  The  saint  who  stood  on  a  pillar 

(In  Old  time  stories) 
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Hawthorne  Story  of  Hercules 

Wonder  book 

Herbertson  The  archer  of  Schwitz    (In  Heroic 


legends) 

Modern 

Baldwin 

Fifty  famous  stories 

Camp 

Danny  Fists 

Coolidge 

Cross  patch 

Dodge 

Hans  Brinker 

Duncan 

The  adventures  of  Billy  Topsail 

Eliot 

Silas  Marner 

Ewing 

Amelia    and    the    dwarfs  (In 

Brownies  and  other  tales) 

Story  of  a  short  life 

Hale 

The  man  without  a  country 

Hawthorne 

Sir  Isaac  Newton    (In  Biograph- 

ical stories) 

Tanglewood  tales 

Hagedorn 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Jacobs 

The  golden  goose  —  Aesop 

Marks 

How  the  stands  stood    (In  Maga- 

zine —  The  American  boy,  June, 

1923) 

Metcalf  &  Rafter 

The  three  wishes    (In  Book  I) 

Miller 

Champion  stone  cutter    (In  Tap- 

pan  —  Children's  hour,  Vol.  7) 

Muir 

John  Muir  learns  to  swim  (In 

Boyhood  of  a  naturalist) 

Nicolay 

Boy's  life  of  Lincoln 

Roosevelt 

Rough  riders 

Ruskin 

King  of  the  golden  river 

Topelius 

Knut  Spelevink    (In  Poulsson  — 

Top-of-the-world  stories) 

Wyatt 

The  miner    (In  Coe  —  Heroes  of 

everyday  life) 

Yonge 

Discipline    (In  A  book  of  golden 

deeds) 

Burnham 

Joan  of  Arc    (In  Hero  tales  from 

histoiy) 

Choate 

Abraham  Lincoln   (Address  deliv- 

ered before  Edinburgh  Philo- 

sophical Institute,  1900) 
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Evans  America  first    (In  One  hundred 

stories  from  our  own  history) 
Gordy  Columbus    (In  American  leaders 

and  heroes) 

The  early  settlers  (In  American 
leaders  and  heroes) 

The  explorers  (In  American  lead- 
ers and  heroes;  also  Montgom- 
ery's history) 

Grant  (In  American  leaders  and 
heroes) 

Lincoln  (In  American  leaders  and 
heroes) 

The. Pilgrims  (In  American  lead- 
ers and  heroes) 

Paul  Revere  (In  American  lead- 
ers and  heroes) 

Governor  Winthrop    (In  Amer- 
ican leaders  and  heroes) 
Montgomery  French  and  Indian  wars  —  Peter 

Stuyvesant  (In  Elementary  his- 
tory) 

Otis  Capt.  John  Smith    (In  Richard 

of  Jamestown) 

Pollard  Washington    (In  Life  of  Wash- 

ington) 

Pratt  Stories  of  colonial  children 

Schurz  Abraham  Lincoln  —  Monograph 


III —  The  Law  of  Self-Reliance 

The  self-reliant  citizen  is  never  a  burden  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  their  better- 
ment, and  does  not  live  upon  their  charity.  The  self- 
reliant  citizen  is  therefore  an  asset  in  a  democracy.  Let 
us  teach  our  young  people  the  value  of  self-reliance  and 
inspire  in  their  hearts  an  admiration  for  this  excellent 
personal  quality.  Let  us  give  them  daily  practice  in 
becoming  self-reliant  first  in  small  things  and  gradually  in 
greater  things 
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A    Daily  directed  discussion 

Suitable  topics  and  suggested  ways  for  dealing  with 
them 

I  I  will  learn  to  think  for  myself,  wisely  choose  for 
myself,  and  prudently  act  for  myself 

Bring  out  the  foregoing  points  by  telling  one  of  the 
following  stories 

1  Story  of  the  life  of  William  H.  Prescott,  who 
became  practically  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  while  in  college.  Though  thus  handi- 
capped, he  made  many  efforts  to  teach  himself 
to  be  independent  in  going  about 

When  compelled  to  give  up  law  he  trained  himself 
in  history  writing,  a  vocation  that  usually 
required  extensive  reading.  He  persistently 
trained  his  memory  until  he  could  retain  the 
equivalent  of  sixty  pages.  He  became  one  of 
our  greatest  historians 

Discussion 

Positive  Side 
Ask  children  to  whom  Prescott  chiefly  owed  his 
success.  Help  them  to  see  that  the  example 
of  his  self-reliance  and  success  gives  hope  to 
many  who  also  suffer  affliction.  Raise  ques- 
tions in  order  to  bring  out  appreciation  of 
qualities  of  self-reliance,  energy,  courage, 
perseverance 

Emphasize  the  force  of  Prescott's  example  on 
those  around  him  as  well  as  on  future  citizens 

Negative  Side 
Question  as  to  what  might  have  happened  if 
Prescott  had  given  up  when  he  suffered  his 
terrible  affliction 
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Bring  out  the  fact  that  he  would  have  been  a 
burden  to  society,  an  example  of  discourage- 
ment to  those  about  him  and  also  to  future 
citizens 

2  The  story  of  Francis  Parkman,  distinguished 

historian  —  handicapped  by  ill-health  and  in- 
jured sight 

3  The  story  of  the  life  of  Helen  Keller,  who  although 

deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  made  a  success  of  her  life 
and  by  her  example  gave  hope  and  courage  to 
many  people    (What  is  success?) 

4  The  story  of  a  school  teacher,  who,  after  years  of 

teaching,  lost  the  power  of  writing  with  her  right 
hand.  By  persistent  self-reliance,  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance  she  taught  herself  to 
write  well  with  her  left  hand 

5  "Jones  and  Sausage,"  by  Thomas  Dreir  in  "A 

Course  in  Citizenship" 

6  "Jack  Binns,  the  Hero  of  the  Steamship  Republic," 

in  "A  Course  in  Citizenship" 

7  The  story  of  Booker  T.  Washington 

8  The  story  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 

9  The  Making  and  the  Unmaking  of  a  Dullard,  by 

Thomas  Ed.  Shields 

II    "I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at." 

To  bring  out  self-reliance  from  this  stand- 
point, tell  the  class  the  story  of  Robert 
Fulton  and  his  steamboat  which  in  derision 
was  called  "Fulton's  Folly" 

Discussion 
Positive  Side 
In  what  way  does  this  story  show  self-reliance? 
Bring  out  by  question  and  by  discussion  the 
fact  that  Fulton  believed  in  what  he  was  do- 
ing. He  knew  he  was  right.  Self-confidence, 
persistence,  courage 
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Negative  Side 
What  would  the  world  have  lost  if  Fulton  had 
not  shown  such  courage  and  self-reliance? 

Ill    "I  will  not  be  afraid  of  doing  right  when  the 
crowd  does  wrong." 

Tell  the  following  incident  in  the  life  of  ''Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby" 

Tom's  defence  of  the  new  boy  who  later  became 
his  room-mate,  and  who,  in  obedience  to  his 
mother's  teaching,  knelt  to  say  his  prayers 
before  going  to  bed.  All  the  other  boys 
jeered  and  laughed.  Tom  alone  defended 
the  new  pupil.  Tell  the  good  results  on 
Rugby  of  this  act  of  moral  courage 

Discussion 

Discuss  moral  and  physical  courage.  Which  is 
easier?  Why? 

Take  Drinkwater's  play,  " Abraham  Lincoln." 
Describe  the  cabinet  scene  in  which  all  the 
members  are  against  Lincoln.  By  his  self- 
confidence,  courage,  and  perseverance  Lin- 
coln wins  over  all,  but  one  man,  and  thus 
averts  a  national  crisis 

Obstinacy,  the  abuse  of  self-reliance,  may  well  be 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Braddock's  defeat 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War 

Practice  in  Activities 

1  Allow  student  councils  to  handle  breaches  of 

discipline 

2  Conduct  socialized  recitations 

3  Have  a  suggestion  box.    Discuss  the  most  valuable 

suggestions  and  lead  the  class  to  adopt  some  of 
them 

4  Organize  for  such  public  campaigns  as  the  " Clean- 

up Campaign"  in  the  school 
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Have  a  roll  of  honor  containing  the  names  of 

pupils  conspicuous  for  acts  of  self-reliance 
Make  self-reliance  books  of 

Self -Reliant  Men  in  History 
Little  Known  Heroes 
Modern  Heroes 
Heroes  I  Know 

Everyday  Achievements  in  Self-Reliance 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

English 

Stories  that  may  be  used  in  composition  and  in 
other  English  work 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Warren's  Address 

The  Apostle  of  the  Lepers 

Louis  Pasteur 

Father  Damien 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Poems 

Whittling  —  Pierpont 

Independence  Bell  —  Anonymous 

A  Psalm  of  Life  —  Longfellow 

The  Builders  —  Longfellow 

History 

Life  of  Columbus 

Stories  of  the  early  explorers  and  settlers  are  full 
of  instances  of  self-reliance 
Geography 

Story  of  Finland's  ability  to  pay  off  her  war  debt 
Discuss  conditions  which  have  brought  about 
such  self-reliance  in  a  small  nation 
Effect  of  mountains  in  developing  self-reliance 
Discuss  the  Swiss;  the  Scotch;  the  ancient 
Greeks 

Effect  of  the  sea  in  developing  self-reliance 

Discuss  the  Dutch;  the  English;  the  Scandi- 
navians; our  own  American  colonists 


5 
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Bok  Introduction  of  two  persons  (In 

Dutch  boy  fifty  years  after) 
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Understood  Betsy 

Voyages  and  explorations  narrated 
by  himself:  translated  by  Annie 
N.  Bourne 

Lads  who  dared 

McMaster's  American  history 

McMaster's  American  history 

Self-Reliance  (In  Childhood  and 
youth  series) 

How  Ernest  saved  the  herd  (In 
Western  frontier  stories,  retold 
from  St.  Nicholas) 

Adrift  on  an  ice  pan 

Things  will  take  a  turn 

Winsor:  Narrative  and  critical  his- 
tory, Vol.  IV,  or  Shea :  Discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley 

The  secret  of  achievement 

Boyhood  of  a  naturalist 
Instructor  literature  series 
Stories  of  courage       No.  163C 
Story  of  Frances  Willard 

No.  310C 

Story  of  the  first  cru- 
sade No.  185C 

Four  great  musicians  No.  73C 

Four  more  great  mu- 
sicians No.  74C 

Lafayette  No.  107C 

Story  of  Napoleon      No.  108C 
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Owen,  F.  A.,  Pub.  Co. 


O'Reilly,  John  Boyle 


Parkman 
Seaman 

Sneath,  Hodges, 

Stevens 

Sweetser 


Tonty 


Williams 


Old  English  heroes  No.  116C 
Pilgrim's  progress  No.  258C 
The  story  of  Robert 

E.  Lee  No.  101C 

Poet  (In  Champlin  Young  folks' 
cyclopaedia  of  persons  and 
places) 

Champlain      (In     Pioneers  of 

France  in  the  new  world) 
Jacqueline  of  the  carrier  pigeons 


The  golden  key  book 


Ten 


Madeleine  de  Vercheres  (In 
girls  from  history) 

Explorer  (In  Reed:  Masters  of 
the  wilderness,  or  Parish:  The 
man  with  the  iron  hand) 

Choice  literature 


Miscellaneous  Selections 


Anonymous 
Coe 


DeFoe 

Dreir 

Hubbard 
Hughes 
Lang 
Lee 

Longfellow 

Pierpont 

Richards 

Sedgwick 

Stoddard 

Strackey 


The  boy  Columbus 

Jack  Binns,  the  hero  of  the  steam- 
ship republic  (In  A  course  in 
citizenship,  compiled  by  Cabot, 
Andrews,  and  others) 

Fulton's  folly  (In  Makers  of  the 
nation) 

Getting  supplies  from  the  wreck 

(In  Robinson  Crusoe) 
Jones  and  sausage    (In  A  course 

in  citizenship) 
Father  Damien 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 
The  apostle  of  the  lepers 
Life  of  Queen  Victoria 
The  builders 
A  Psalm  of  life 
Warren's  address 
Life  of  Florence  Nightingale 
Life  of  Francis  Parkman 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Life  of  Frances  A.  Willard 
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Thayer 
Ticknor 
Wyss 


Jean  Louis  R.  Agassiz 
Life  of  William  H.  Prescott 
Landing  from  the  wreck    (In  Swiss 


family  Robinson) 


IV  —  The  Law  of  Reliability 
Reliability  implies  truth  and  honesty.  Without  mutual 
trust  between  men  and  nations  commerce  and  credit  would 
be  impossible.  Without  truth  and  honesty,  co-operation 
among  individuals  could  not  exist.  The  more  perfect  the 
standard  of  co-operative  endeavor  among  the  citizens  of  a 
nation,  the  greater  is  the  possible  achievement  of  that 
nation.  The  more  universal  the  characteristic  of  reliability 
in  the  democratic  group,  the  greater  the  progress  of  the 
republic.  Let  us  use  every  means  which  the  school  can 
provide  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  love  the  truth,  to 
speak  and  act  the  truth,  and  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  all 
their  dealings 

A     Daily  directed  discussion.    Suggested  treatment 
Lesson  —  Truth  —  Honesty 

Abraham  Lincoln  taken  as  a  subject  for  study 

1  The  following  paragraph  may  be  written  on  the 

board,  then  read  and  discussed  by  the  class 
11  Everybody  who  really  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
believed  in  him.  They  saw  in  the  man  a 
deep  dead-in-earnestness,  an  absolute  honesty 
and  straightforwardness  of  principle  from 
which  nothing  could  swerve  him.  It  was 
the  unquestioned  faith  in  his  honesty  that 
gave  him  such  a  hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people.  Nothing  could  shake  their 
confidence  in  him" 

2  Illustrations  of  Lincoln's  honesty  given  by  the 

children 

The  story  of  the  wrong  change;  of  the  pound  of 
tea;  of  the  damaged  "Life  of  Washington"; 
of  the  post  office  money 

Tell  how  Lincoln  gave  up  any  case  in  court  when 
convinced  that  his  client  was  guilty,  etc. 
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3  Experiences  of  honesty  and  truth  that  have  come 

into  their  own  lives  related  by  the  children 

4  Evidences    of    trustworthiness    shown    by  the 

children 

a    Respect  for  the  property  of  others 
b    Careful  treatment  of  borrowed  articles  (City 
text-books,  chairs,  desks,  and  public  library 

books) 

c    Faithful  preparation  of  home-lessons 
d    Fair  play  in  games 

B     Practice  in  Activities 

1  An  honor  club 

2  An  honor  roll 

3  A  court  of  justice 

4  The  keeping  of  a  diary 

5  A  group  of  librarians 

The  care  of  a  public  library  shelf;    of  text  and 
reference  books  charged  to  the  room,  etc. 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
English 
Quotations 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 

In  doiDg  each  day  that  goes  by 

Some  little  good  —  not  in  dreaming  of 

Great  things  to  do  bye  and  bye; 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth 

There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth.        — Alice  Cary 

I  will  look  straight  out  —  see  things  — ■ 
Not  try  to  evade  them  —  Fact  shall  be 
Fact  for  me,  and  the  truth,  the  truth  forever. 

—  A.  H.  Clough 

A  Happy  Life 
How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  servcth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! 

— Sir  Henry  Wolton 
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We  have  but  one  life  to  live  on  this  spinning  globe. 
Let  us  disdain  to  be  content  with  aught  but  the  best  it  affords. 
Let  our  lives  be  rich  with  ideals  of  truth  and  honor  and  with 
the  accumulated  splendors  and  inspirations  of  all  the  ages. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder 

"Things  are  so  planned  in  this  world  that  a  man  has  to  be  honest 
if  he  gets  very  far  or  accomplishes  very  much  in  this  world;  for 
the  whole  structure  of  natural  laws  is  pledged  to  defeat  the  lie, 
the  falsehood,  the  sham  —  and  only  the  right  ultimately  can  suc- 
ceed, only  truth  can  triumph.,, 

"A  man  may  be  a  great  genius,  a  giant  in  intellect,  but  great 
brilliancy  of  mind  cannot  be  compared  with  plain,  simple,  down- 
right honesty  of  character." 

History 

Alfred  the  Great 
Daniel  Boone 
Columbus 
Edison 
Grant 

Patrick  Henry 
Livingstone 
Moses 
Peary 

William  Penn 
Socrates 
Geography 

Stories  of  battles  with  climate  and  with  physical 
obstacles  to  settlement  and  to  travel 


D    Bibliography  —  Law  of  Reliability 
Books  for  the  teacher 
Addams 
Adler 

Cabot  and  others 


Cabot 
Dole 


Democracy  and  social  ethics 
Moral  instruction  of  children 
A  course  in  citizenship  and  patrio- 
tism 

Ethics  for  children 
Life  at  the  heart  of  things  (In 
Talks  on  citizenship,  p.  12) 
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Stories 

Anonymous 

Austin 
Baldwin 

Bishop 

Bunyan 
Cabot 

Cabot 

De  la  Rame 

Franklin 
Gilbert 

Ingelow 

Lang 

Laselle 
Macau  lay 

Moffett 

Smith 

Sneath,  Hodges' 
and  Stevens 
Stuart 
Wilson 


Damon  and  Pythias    (In  Ethics 

for  children) 
Little  Scotch  granite    (In  Ethics 

for  children) 
Stepping  stones    (In  Ethics  for 

children) 

The  stream  that  ran  away  (In 

The  basket  woman) 
The  things  that  belong  to  us  all 

(In  The  young  citizen) 
The  red  shirt    (In  An  American 

of  golden  deeds) 
How  General  Goethals  has  made 

good    (In  Panama,  past  and 

present) 
Pilgrim's  progress 
Making  excuses    (In  Ethics  for 

children) 
The  honest  farmer    (In  Coe:  Sec- 
ond book  of  stories) 
Lampblack    (In   Bimbi:  Stories 

for  children) 
Autobiography  (Extracts) 
Matterhorn  of  men:  Lincoln  (In 

More  than  conquerors) 
Anselmo    (In  Smith:  Good  old 

stories) 

St.   Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (In 

Book  of  Saints  and  heroes) 
Home  and  country  reader,  Book  III 
Horatius    (In   Lays   of  ancient 
Rome) 

Bill  Brown's  test  (In  Olcott: 
Good  stories  for  great  holidays) 

Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  master 
diver  (In  Coe :  Heroes  of  every- 
day life) 

A  Persian  lad  (In  The  golden 
ladder) 

Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  pockets 
What  is  Americanism? 
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Poems 


Anonymous 
Burt  (Editor) 


The  boy  who  never  told  a  lie 
Poems  every  child  should  know 


V —  The  Law  of  Clean  Play 


Good  sportsmanship  develops  a  fine  spirit  and  does  much 
to  remove  jealousies,  bickerings,  and  hatreds.  A  good 
sportsman  has  a  high  sense  of  honor  in  dealing  with  his 
opponents;  he  appreciates  justice  and  can  win  or  lose  with 
good  grace.  If  all  the  members  of  a  democracy  could 
cultivate  the  quality  of  good  sportsmanship,  the  difficul- 
ties of  democratic  living  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Especially  would  there  be  less  to  regret  in  our  election 
campaigns.  Let  us  teach  our  young  people  to  play  fair, 
to  admire  the  good  loser  as  well  as  the  good  winner  and  to 
enjoy  an  honest  game  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  rather  than 
for  the  glory  of  winning 

"We  each  must  be  beaten  sometimes,  and  nothing  under 
the  sun 

Is  ever  worth  cheating  to  win  at.    It's  just  playing  fair 
that's  fun !" 

A     Daily  directed  discussion 

Sources  from  which  material  for  discussion  may  be 


taken 

1  School  happenings 

Fire  drill 

Hall  exercises 

Play  in  the  yard 

The  walk  to  school 

Work  with  the  substitute  teacher 

Working  out  a  group  project 

2  News  items  from  the  morning  paper  that 

refer  to  clean  play 

3  Local  happenings  which  can  be  connected 

with  this  law 

4  Matter  in  supplementary  reading  books 

5  School  games,  physical  and  mental 
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B    Practice  in  Activities 

Clean  play  is  best  taught  when  "the  play  is  on."  At 
such  times  the  teacher  should  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  into  the  moral  fibre  of  the  pupils 
the  big  principles  which  underlie  fair  play 

1  A  list  of  possible  activities 

Physical  games  —  relays,  squash  ball, 
bean  bag,  ring  toss,  recreation  baseball, 
etc. 

Mental  games  —  arithmetic,  spelling,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  literature 

2  Principles  to  be  inculcated 

Justice  for  all 

To  win  or  lose  with  a  pleasant  spirit 
To  prefer  to  play  and  lose  rather  than 
not  to  play  at  all 

3  Good  slogans 

"  The  game's  the  thing." 

"  Remember  the  other  fellow." 

"  Not  the  race  but  the  running." 

"Not  the  winning  but  the  playing." 

"To  win  without  crowing  or  to  lose  with- 
out croaking  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
sportsman." 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

1  Arithmetic 

Competitive  work 
Correction  of  class  papers 
Aid  to  less  skilful  pupils 

2  Spelling 

Team  contests,  written  and  oral 

3  History 

Nations,  like  individuals,  must  play  fair,  remem- 
bering that  "might  does  not  make  right" 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  greatest  "  Fair  Play"  documents  ever 
written 
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4  Literature 

Biographies  of  men  and  women  whose  out- 
standing characteristic  was  the  habit  of  play- 
ing fair 

Fiction  illustrating  fair  play 

5  Composition  —  Imagination 

Thrilling  original  stories  illustrating  fair  play 
The  teacher  should  participate  in  this  work 
by  contributing  a  story  of  her  own 

Bibliography  — ;  Law  of  Clean  Play 
Stories 

Blaisdell  A  brave  Scot 

Fryer  The  donkey's  tail    (In  Stories  of 


everyday  friends) 


Hughes 


Tom  Brown's  school  days 


Football  at  Rugby 


Herbertson 


How  Oliver  fought  for  France  and 
the  faith 


Kipling 


Stories  and  poems  (edited  by  Mary 
E.  Burt) 


Lagerlof 
Merwin 


Wonderful  adventures  of  Nils 

The  school  picnic 

How  the  differs  won 

The  king  of  the  golden  river 

Stories  of  knighthood 


Ruskin 
Tappan 


Biography 


Brooks 
Gordy 


The  true  story  of  Lafayette 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Civics 


Dole 

Dunn  &  Harris 
Forbush,  W.  B. 
Parsons-Swan 


The  young  citizen 
Citizenship  in  school  and  out 
Young  folks  book  of  ideals 
The  land  of  fair  play 


Recreation 

Eastman,  G. 
Tappan,  E.  M. 


Games  and  sports 
Sports  and  pastimes    (In  Chil- 
dren's hour  series) 
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Poems 


Browning 
Longfellow 


The  Pied  Piper 

The  bell  of  Atri    (In  Tales  of  a 


Whittier 


wayside  inn) 
Barbara  Frietchie 


Quotations 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  etc."    Preamble  to  the  Constitution 

"What  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  American  boy  is  that 
he  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American  man  ...  In  life ,  as  in 
a  football  game,  the  principle  to  follow  is:  Hit  the  line  hard;  don't 
foul  and  don't  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard!" — Theodore  Roosevelt 


Each  member  of  the  democratic  group  has  certain 
definite  duties  to  perform.  If  he  does  not  perform  them 
other  members  must  suffer,  co-operation  is  diminished,  and 
the  work  of  the  group  is  not  so  successful  because  his  work 
either  remains  undone  or  is  added  to  the  work  of  another 
as  an  overburden.  Democratic  living  presupposes  a  just 
division  of  labor.  The  portion  that  falls  to  an  individual 
becomes  his  duty.  He  must  perform  it  or  injustice  results. 
Let  us  teach  our  youthful  citizen  that  justice  is  the  key- 
stone of  democracy  and  that  unless  he  performs  his  duty 
democracy  suffers.  Let  us  help  him  to  recognize  his  duties 
and  strengthen  him  in  the  habit  of  performing  every  duty 
as  well  as  he  is  able 

A     Daily  directed  discussion 
Suitable  subjects 

1    The  American's  Creed 


VI —  The  Law  of  Duty 
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THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED. 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people: 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign 
nation  of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws; 
to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


The  American's  Creed,  written  by  William  Tyler  Page,  in 
1917;  adopted  and  promulgated  by  Committee  on  Publication: 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth  Tarkington  and  Charles  Hanson 
Towne;  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  April  3,  1918. 


2  A  good  American  invariably  does  his  duty. 

Tell  a  story  in  which  the  hero  does  his  full 
duty  under  circumstances  that  make  duty 
unusually  hard 
(Deepest  admiration  for  this  character 

will  be  brought  about  by  the  way  in 

which  the  story  is  told) 

3  The  shirker  and  the  willing  idler  live  upon  the 

labor  of  others.  Illustrate  (The  result 
should  be  total  disapproval  of  idle  charac- 
ters) 
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4  Personal  satisfaction  is  found  in  duty  well 

performed.  Illustrate 

5  List  some  of  the  duties  of  a  sixth  grade 

citizen.  A  discussion  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  performing  these  duties  will  set 
the  pupils  to  thinking  of  their  responsi- 
bilities 

6  Have  a  question  box  of  personal  problems 

relating  to  the  individual's  duty  in  difficult 
situations.  This  plan  is  very  helpful  in 
promoting  self  analysis 

7  List  instances  of  satisfaction  actually  ex- 

perienced by  members  of  the  class  because 
of  disagreeable  duties  faithfully  performed 

Practice  in  Activities 

1  Prepare  a  picture  display  illustrative  of  perform- 

ance of  duty 

2  Illustration  from 

history 

community  heroes 

current  happenings 

school  services  rendered  by  pupils 

library  pictures 

chalk  drawing  by  talented  pupils 
lantern  slides 

books  and  magazines  opened  at  certain  pages 
Guard  against  thefts  and  destruction  of 
city  books  belonging  to  school  and  to 
public  library  by  requiring  proof  of  source 

pictures  donated  by  certain  industries  and 
companies 

fire  prevention  literature  gathered  by  the 
pupils,  etc. 

3  Prepare  a  drama  originated  by  pupils 

4  Dramatize  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  men  and 

women 

5  Play  charades  especially  designed  to  illustrate  the 

performance  of  duty 
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6  Present  a  pageant  illustrating  duty-activities  in 

the  life  of  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
school 

7  Work  out  a  suitable  scheme  for  recognizing  and 

rewarding  distinguished  performance  of  duty 
by  members  of  the  class 

8  Prepare  a  program  conferring  rewards  for  dis- 

tinguished performance  of  duty 

9  Compile  a  "Golden  Deeds  Book" 

Individual  weekly  records 

Class  achievement  record 

Record  of  unusual  examples  of  duty  per- 
formed by  contemporaries  —  at  school,  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  the  world  at  large 

10  Illustrate  the  performance  of  duty  in  a  series  of 

drawings  connected  with  a  story 

1 1  Make  or  gather  posters 

Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

1  Literature 

Dramatization  of  stories  adapted  to  grade  six 
Dramatization  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of 

heroes  of  duty 
Dramatization  of  original  stories  dealing  with 

the  performance  of  duty 

2  Composition 

Completion  of  a  story,  the  teacher  having 

written  the  first  paragraph 
An  original  story  or  play 
Slogans 

Original  mottoes 

3  History 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  men  and  women 
have  sacrificed  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
even  life  itself,  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Erection  of  hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
commemorate  Walter  Reid's  sacrifice  of  life 
in  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  prevention 
(For  further  illustrations  see  Bibliography) 
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4  Geography 

Devotion  to  duty  is  shown  in  irrigation, 
in  keeping  weather  records,  in  making 
scientific  explorations  for  discovery  of 
North  Pole,  in  laying  out  state  and 
national  boundary  lines,  etc. 


D 


Bibliography 
Alcott 
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Amicis 

Baldwin 


Beale 


Cary 

Cunningham-Geikie 


Dickens 

Dodge 

Ewing 


Gilbert 


Law  of  Duty 

Little  women 

Barry,  the  St.  Bernard  dog  (In 
The  teacher's  helper  in  humane 
education) 
The  fire    (In  Heart:  A  school 

boy's  journal) 
Horatius  at  the  bridge    (In  Fifty 

famous  stories) 
Cincinnatus 
Regulus 

Arnold  Winkelried 
Joan  of  Arc    (In  A  group  of 

famous  women) 
Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
for  children 
Adam  and  Eve 
Abraham's  sacrifice 
Joseph 

(See  also  Nettleton  —  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives) 
The  hero  of  Harlem    (In  City  and 
town) 

Life  and  works  of  Christ 
The  good  shepherd 
The  talents 

Little  Nell  (In  Old  curiosity  shop) 
Hans  Brinker 
Jackanapes 
So-So 

The  story  of  a  short  life 
The  torch  bearer  of  the  dark  con- 
tinent    (In  More  than  conquer- 
ors) 
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Hawthorne 
Horton 

Hubbard 

Kobbe 

Lanier 

Newbolt 
Nicolay 

Parkman 

Richards 
Riis 

Southworth 

Stockton 

Tappan 
Warren 

Poems 

Bennett 


The  great  stone  face 

Florence  Nightingale  (In  A  group 

of  famous  women) 
Grace  Darling     (In  A  group  of 

famous  women) 
A  servant  of  the  people  (In 

Citizenship  plays.) 
The  day  laborer    (In  Coe:  Heroes 

of  everyday  life) 
After  you,  pilot     (In  Book  of 

bravery,  third  series) 
Balaclava     (In  Book  of  bravery, 

first  series) 
On  Molokai  the  gray    (In  Lanier: 

Book  of  bravery,  third  series) 
Craven     (In   Stevenson:  Home 

book  of  verse  for  young  folks, 

p.  431) 

Lincoln,  leader  and  patriot  — "  Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it" 

The  prophet-engineer:  George  W. 
Goethals    (In  Heroes  of  today) 

Captain  January 

The  fireman  (In  Heroes  of  every- 
day life) 

Marquette  (In  A  first  book  in 
American  history  with  European 
beginnings) 

Griffin  and  the  minor  canon  (In 
Bee-man  of  Orn  and  other  fanci- 
ful tales) 

Saint  Patrick  (In  European  hero 
stories) 

Story  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  (In 
Stories  from  English  history) 

The  flag  goes  by  (In  Essentials 
of  English  —  Pearson  &  Kirch - 
way) 
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Poems 


Browning 
Bryant 


The  pied  piper  of  Hamelin 


To  a  waterfowl  (In  Land  of  song, 
Book  II) 


Hemans 


The  Pilgrim  fathers  (In  Children's 


hour  —  Vol.  9) 


Longfellow 


King  Robert  of  Sicily     (In  One 


hundred  narrative  poems  — 
Teter) 

Ship  of  state  (In  Land  of  song  — 

Book  III) 
The  legend  beautiful 


VII  —  The  Law  of  Good  Wokkmanship 
Good  workmanship  is  the  result  of  education,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  painstaking  endeavor.  The  nation  which  can 
number  among  its  citizens  the  largest  proportion  of  efficient 
workers  is  a  nation  which  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, provided  motives  are  right.  It  is  prosperous  and 
progressive.  Excellence  in  attainment  brings  about  love 
of  work;  joy  in  work  brings  happiness  of  the  highest 
order.  Let  us  teach  the  youth  of  this  democracy  to  find 
joy  in  labor  and  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  work  per- 
formed with  skill  and  best  endeavor 

A    Daily  directed  discussion 

Subjects  appropriate  for  discussion 


1  Necessity  of  work  for  food,  shelter,  clothing 

2  Division  of  labor  according  to  justice  and 

individual  aptitudes,  so  that  no  one  will  be 
overburdened  or  asked  to  do  what  is  not 
possible  for  him  provided  he  makes  earnest 
effort 

3  Personal  growth  through  work 

4  Satisfaction  in  good  workmanship 


Miller 


Columbus   (In  Poems  every  child 
should  know) 


Tennyson 


Charge  of  the  light  brigade  (In 
One  hundred  narrative  poems 
—  Teter) 
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Subjects  appropriate  for  discussion 

5  Inspiration  to  do  still  better  work 

6  The  rights ,  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  the 

worker 

7  Common  occupations  —  their  service  to  hu- 

manity, their  requirements,  their  remunera- 
tions both  in  money  and  in  personal 
gratification  in  the  service  rendered  to 
people 

8  Dependence  of  our  comfort  and  even  of  our 

lives  on  good  workmanship.  Stories  of 
loss  of  life  due  to  one  careless  workman, 
both  historical  and  current 

9  Things  we  can  do  now  to   make  America 

stand  for  good  workmanship 

10    Story  telling  by  the  teacher,  illustrating  the 
need  and  value  of  good  workmanship 

Practice  in  Activities 

1  Dramatization.    A  most  effective  means  of  mak- 

ing any  virtue  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 

2  Newspaper  clipping  bulletins 

3  Exhibitions  of  good  workmanship 

4  Exhibition  of  an  individual's  work  to  show  im- 

provement in  workmanship  during  a  given 
period  previously  decided  upon  by  the  children 

5  A  "Help  Others"  period 

6  Excursions  to  see  examples  of  excellent  work 

7  A  sale  of  outside  undirected  work  of  pupils  to 

other  pupils  of  the  school  for  a  school  relief 
fund,  managed  by  a  School  Thrift  Club  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher 

8  An  appraising  committee  that  will  set  a  correct 

price,  based  on  workmanship,  on  articles  shown 
for  sale 
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Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum 

1  Literature 

Joy  in  Work  Stories.    La  Salle 
The  Music  of  Labor.  Anonymous 
Labor.  Ruskin 

Nobility  of  Labor.    Dewey,  Orville 

My  work.    Van  Dyke 

The  Miller  of  Dee.    Fifty  Famous  Stories 

The  Village  Blacksmith.  Longfellow 

Work,  Past  and  Present.  Carlyle 

Biographies  showing  lives  of  men  who  achieved 

greatness  by  indefatigable  labor 
Stories  of  great  achievements ;  as,  the  Panama 

Canal,  the  railroads  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the 

laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  the  Pyramids, 

St.  Peter's  in  Rome 

2  History 

Lay  stress  on  those  who  were  good  workmen 
and  who  demanded  good  workmanship 
of  others 
George  Washington    Samuel  Morse 
Benjamin  Franklin     Theodore  Roosevelt 
Alexander  Hamilton  Alexander  Bell 
John  Adams  Woodrow  Wilson 

Thomas  Jefferson      Clara  Barton 
Abraham  Lincoln      H.  B.  Stowe 
Louis  Pasteur  Florence  Nightingale 

Thomas  Edison         Frances  E.  Willard 

Stress  the  achievements  and  the  progress  of 
nations  through  industry  and  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  best  workers  in 
industry.  Examples:  The  building  of  rail- 
roads and  tunnels,  libraries,  canals,  irrigat- 
ing dams;  the  production  of  works  of  art, 
the  growth  in  scientific  knowledge,  im- 
provement in  methods  of  traffic,  etc.  Where- 
ever  possible,  make  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  workers  known  to  the  children. 
Lead  pupils  to  know,  respect,  and  admire 
their  achievements 
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3  Geography 

Stress  the  occupations  and  the  complete 

interdependence  of  workers 
Bring  out  the  necessity  of  good  workmanship 

in  all  industry 

4  Hygiene 

Stress  the  effect  of  specific  occupations  on 
health 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  series  of  lessons  actually 
wrorked  out  in  a  Prevocational  Class  in  Boston 

I  —  Discussion  of  the  Work  of  Wage-earning  People 

1  The  lesson  began  with  a  recitation  of  Van  Dyke's 

"  My  Work."  Discussion  of  the  poem  brought 
out  facts  in  regard  to  the  need  of  food,  shelter, 
proper  clothing,  and  where  and  how  they  are 
obtained 

2  Broader  discussion  brought  out  brief  descriptions 

of  the  work  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a  farmer, 
a  rancher,  a  lumberman,  a  miner,  a  miller,  a 
freight-handler,  a  mill- worker,  a  mason,  a  car- 
penter, a  plumber,  a  clerk,  a  broker 

3  It  was  shown  that  the  work  of  all  these  people 

contributed  to  our  personal  comfort 

II  —  A  Study  of  the  Work  of  the  Class 

1  A  committee  presented  the  best  papers  connected 

with  the  past  week's  work 

2  Individuals  gave  reasons  for  their  choice  of  the 

best  papers 

3  The  papers  were  accepted  and  hung  for  display 

4  This  last  week's  work  was  compared  with  the  best 

work  of  the  previous  week 

III  —  Specific  Work  Connected  with  Geography 

Ranching 

1  A  discussion  of  ranching  emphasized  the  value  of 

careful,  painstaking,  faithful  work 

2  A  discussion  of  the  life  work  of  cowboys  stressed 

both  its  dangers,  its  pleasures,  and  its  gratifi- 
cations 
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Note  The  foregoing  outline  illustrates  one  way 
in  which  the  stressing  of  a  virtue  may  be  woven 
into  instruction  connected  with  other  subject 
matter  proposed  in  the  existing  curriculum 


Bibliography 
Baldwin 

Blunt 


Cather 


Coe 

De  la  Rame 

Dodge 

Fryer 


Jackson 
Morley 
Parkman 

Tappan 


Law  of  Good  Workmanship 

Forging  of  Siegfried's  sword  (In 

Story  of  Siegfried) 
Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Carpeau  — 

French  sculptor    (In  Lives  of 

great  penitents) 
Jacopo  the  little  dyer    (In  Boy- 
hood stories  of  famous  men) 
The  luck  boy  of  toy  valley  (In 

Educating  by  story-telling) 
The   whittler  of   Cremona  (In 

Boyhood  stories  of  famous  men) 
The  civil  engineer    (In  Heroes  of 

everyday  life) 
Child  of  Urbino    (In  Bimbi  stories 

for  children) 
Wondering   Tom    (In   Land  of 

pluck) 

The  bridge  of  the  shallow  pier  (In 

Stories  of  everyday  friends) 
Grandfather's  story    (In  Stories 

of  everyday  friends) 
Story  of  missions  of  California 
Donkey  John  of  the  toy  valley 
Stephenson  and  the  locomotive 

(In  Conquests  of  invention) 
Modern    triumphs     (The  chil- 
dren's hour  —  Vol.  14) 


Some  Notable  Illustrations 
Angelo,  Michael 
Carpeau,  Jean 
Baptiste 


Any  well  written  life 

Sculptor.  One  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Very  poor,  self-made. 
While  a  boy  set  as  his  goal  "a 
prince    among  sculptors"  No 
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difficulty  could  daunt  him.  To 
make  his  touch  sure,  he  worked 
with  his  eyes  bandaged.  "A 
great  big,  tender  soul.  A  great 
artist  whose  fame  shall  ever  en- 
dure."—  Blunt.  Any  well 
written  life 

Ericsson,  John  Inventor.    Designer  of  "  The  Mon- 

itor' '    (In  Americana) 
Hill,  James  J.  Railroad    man    and  conqueror 

of    wilderness.    In  Wildeman 
" Famous  leaders  of  industry." 
Thrift,  honesty,  honor,  responsi- 
bility, and  hard  work.  Showed 
dignity  of  work 
Writer  (In  New  International  En- 
cyclopaedia and  Americana) 
Dramatist.    In  Americana.  Stor- 
ies from  his  life.    See  "My 
Prisons."    "The  simple  bear- 
ing of  a  man's  heart,  the  story 
of  Christian  resignation  under 
ten  years   of  suffering."  (In 
Blunt's  Great  penitents) 
St.  Gaudens,  Sculptor.  Born  in  Ireland.  Pains- 

Augustus  taking  workmanship.    "  You  can 

do  anything  you  please.  It's^ 
the  way  it's  done  that  makes 
the  difference"    (In  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia) 
(For  good  illustrations  of  joy  in  work  use  very  brief  biograph- 
ical accounts  of  Ampere,  Copernicus,  Mme.  Curie,  Marconi, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  any  others  whose  devoted  service  has  brought 
personal  satisfaction  in  contributions  offered  to  the  world's 
progress) 


Thomas  a  Kempis 
Pellico,  Silvio 


VIII —  The  Law  of  Team  Work 

No  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  Unless  he  learns  to 
work  with  others,  no  great  accomplishment  can  be  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  co-operative  endeavor  can  work  as- 
tonishing results.    The  democratic  form  of  government, 
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perhaps  more  than  any  other  type,  must  place  the  hope 
of  success  in  the  ability  of  her  people  to  work  together  for 
the  common  weal.  Living  and  working  together  in  peace- 
ful co-operation  is  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  in  a 
successful  democracy.  Willingness  to  co-operate  with  one's 
fellows  and  ability  so  to  co-operate  is  most  effectively 
learned  and  developed  under  direct  guidance.  Let  us 
teach  our  pupils  to  engage  in  team  work  to  the  end  that 
the  nation  may  be  strong  even  as  a  cable  is  strong  because 
of  the  strands  that  are  united  and  work  together 

A    Daily  directed  discussion 

A  good  American  works  in  friendly  relation  with  his 
fellows 

Suitable  topics  for  discussion 

1  The  laws  of  good  team  work 

a  Each  does  his  part  and  helps  others  to  do 
their  part 

b  Each  maintains  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  his  tools 

c  Each  works  cheerfully  and  contributes 
something  towards  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  labor 

d  Each  refrains  from  squandering  or  hoard- 
ing the  results  of  his  labor  but  main- 
tains a  friendly,  generous  attitude  to 
all  the  other  workers 

2  The  working  out  of  a  group  plan  by  which  each 

worker  in  the  room  may  be  brought  to 
understand  these  laws  and  to  practise 
them 

3  Stories  of  good  players  in  effective  team  work 

Examples 

The  growth  of  our  school  garden 

The  men  in  a  light  house 

The  life  in  a  war  camp 

The  horse  parade,  six  in  a  team,  one  driver 

Other  stories  from  sixth-grade  literature 
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4  The  applications  of  the  law 

Illustrations 

in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  community 

in  the  government  —  police,  firemen,  li- 
brary, etc. 

in  states  and  nations  —  mail,  train  service, 
commerce,  capital  and  labor 

in  nations  of  the  world  —  commerce,  peace 
movement 

5  Evil  results  of  lack  of  team  work 

in  the  world  war 
in  labor  strikes 

in  play  when  an  individual  refuses  to  play 

with  his  team 
in  the  home  where  discord  results 

6  Evil  results  of  misdirected  team  work 

7  Evil  results  of  efficient  team  work  organized 

for  improper  ends 

Practice  in  Activities 

1    Club  or  class-room  organizations 

a    To  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in 
government  and  discipline 
good  attendance 
prompt  attendance 

b    To  co-operate  in  good  housekeeping  by 
keeping  boards  clean 
caring  for  plants 

supplying  flowers  and  caring  for  them 
carrying  responsibility 
accounting  for  supplies  of  paper,  etc. 
preventing  waste  of  supplies 
keeping  ink  wells  filled 
keeping  pens  and  pencils^in  condition  for 
use 
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c    To  raise  standards  of  scholarship  by 
working  for  honors  in  all  subjects 
helping  backward  chil  dren 
doing  special  work  in  at  least  one  school 

subject 
entertaining 

d    To  give  special  service  by  means  of 
co-operative  thrift  clubs 
drink-more-milk  associations 
keep-a-neater-appearance  drives 
no-chewing-gum  squads 
peace-making -citizens'  associations 
safety-first  committees 
higher-grade-of-entertainment  guilds 
beautify-our-surroundings  clubs 
school -relief -fund  committees 

2  Dramatization 

a    Dramatizing  stories  from  history  or  English 

studies 
b  Pageants 

3  Receptions  to  parents  and  to  other  groups 

C     Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
1  Literature 

Bennett  —  The  Flag  Goes  By 

Longfellow  —  The  Ship  of  State.    From  Build- 
ing of  a  Ship 

Lowell  —  The  Spirit  of    Giving.    From  the 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Macaulay  —  Horatius 

Whittier  —  The  Pipes  at  Luc  know 

Bible  —  The  Story  of  Joseph.     From  the  Old 
Testament 

Arabian  Nights  —  Ali  Baba 

Kipling  —  Rikki,  Tikki,  Tavi.     From  Jungle 
Book 

Lothrop,  Sidney  (pseud.)  — Five  Little  Peppers 
Alcott  —  Little  Women 
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History 

(1)  Show  that  the  place  our  nation  enjoys 

today  is  due  not  to  the  efforts  of  one  man 
alone,  but  to  the  united  efforts  and  the 
cumulative  knowledge  of  forgotten  men. 
A  few  achieve  fame 

Make  an  album  of  pictures  of  such  known 
men  and  women,  listing  these  under 
labels  of  various  kinds  of  work  to  which 
they  have  contributed  something.  Give 
to  the  album  a  name  that  will  indicate 
co-operative  endeavor 

(2)  Columbus  —  list  experiences  in  which  he 

received  co-operation  and  in  which  co- 
operation was  refused  him 
Help  from  Spain 

Lack  of  help  from  crew  on  Santa  Maria, 
etc. 

(3)  Spanish   armada  defeat  due   to  united 

effort  of  English,  merchant  marine  and 
navy 

(4)  Effect  on  the  Puritans  of  their  refusal  to 

allow  others  to  become  members  of  their 
colony 

(5)  The  success  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and 

other  colonies  where  united  effort  to  allow 
freedom  of  religion  helped  to  produce 
harmony 

(6)  Lack  of  team  work  in  Virginia  almost 

caused  failure.  When  forced  to  work  in 
co-operation,  the  colony  succeeded 

(7)  Strength  in  the  New  England  Union 

(8)  Effect  of  united  effort  in  the  French  and 

Indian  Wars 
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(9)  Effect  of  Allies  acting  under  one  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  World  War 
This  subject  is  especially  rich  in  ex- 
amples of  team  work.  Let  the 
teacher  not  neglect  opportunities  to 
strengthen  admiration  for  good  team 
work 

3  Geography 

Bring  out  the  interdependence  of  nations  in 
exchanging  products,  providing  good  ports, 
improving  or  creating  new  waterways,  con- 
serving forests,  mining  ores,  etc. 

4  Hygiene 

A  striking  example  in  nature  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  team  work  is  the  interdependence 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.  When  they  work 
together  there  is  health.  When  one  organ 
ceases  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  other 
organs,  illness  results 
D    Bibliography  —  Law  of  Team  Work 


Bible 

Gideon  is  sent  to  deliver  Israel 

(In  The  Bible  for  young  people) 

Brooks 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes  (In 

Stories  of  South  America) 

Dwyer 

The  citizen    (In  Laselle:  Short 

stories  of  the  new  America) 

Foss 

House  by  the  side  of  the  road 

(poem) 

Gould 

The  Red  Cross    (In  Heroes  of 

peace) 

Gulliver 

Friendship  of  nations 

Kipling 

The  ship  that  found  herself 

Lanier 

March  of  the  ten  thousand  (In 

Book  of  bravery  — -1st  series) 

Lansing 

Alfred  and  the  Danes    (In  Bar- 

barian and  noble) 

Newbolt 

Robert  Scott    (In  Book  of  the 

long  trail) 

Nyblom 

Anton's   errand     (In  Poulsson: 

Top-of-the- world  stories) 
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Parkman  A  modern  viking:  Jacob  Riis  (In 

Heroes  of  today) 

Thomas,  Theodore     Musician.     Born   in  Germany. 

Follower  of  an  ideal.  Made 
good  music  popular  (In  Mu- 
sical Autobiography) 

Turkington  My  country 

Yonge  Pass  of  Thermopylae   (In  Golden 

deeds) 

IX  —  The  Law  of  Kindness 

In  our  democracy  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
of  education,  of  national  heritage,  of  race,  of  religion.  To 
make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  this  democratic  group 
to  live  and  work  together  with  sympathy,  with  effective- 
ness, with  joy,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  practise 
brotherly  love;  that  each,  in  kindness,  should  seek  to 
understand  the  other's  point  of  view.  Kindness  promotes 
union  in  endeavor,  and  in  union  lies  the  strength  of  a 
nation.  Let  us  teach  our  youthful  citizen,  through  ideals 
and  constant  practice,  to  be  kind  in  thought,  speech,  and 
act  to  every  fellow  citizen  with  whom  he  lives,  works,  and 
plays 

A     Daily  directed  discussion 
Suitable  topics 

1  Stories  illustrating  notable  examples  of  kind- 

ness 

2  The  essence  of  kindness  —  what  is  it? 

3  A  home  made  list  of  kind  acts 

4  The  desirability  of  happiness  and  how  kind- 

ness promotes  happiness 

5  Occasions  for  kindness  —  at  home,  at  school, 

at  play,  in  public,  in  the  treat ment]of 
any  living  thing 

6  True  politeness  always  springs  from  kindness 

of  heart.    Illustrate  by  true  stories 
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7  Enemies  of  kindness 

thoughtlessness 

ignorance  of  customs  of  polite  society 
hate 

failure  to  understand  the  feelings  of  others 

anger 

envy 

selfishness 
jealousy 

8  A  list  of  acts  of  kindness  which  individuals  in 

the  class  may  have  experienced  from 
others 

Lists  may  grow  on  the  board  and  constitute 
material  for  discussion 

9  Devise  a  list  of  the  laws  of  kindness 

B    Practice  in  Activities 

1  Keep  a  weekly  diary  showing  the  practice  of  kind- 

ness, and  showing  acts  of  kindness  received 
from  others 

2  Dramatize  the  laws  of  kindness  to  make  sure  that 

the  child  knows  what  to  do,  when  to  act,  and 
how 

3  Make  a  scrap  book  of  kind  deeds  observed,  heard 

of,  or  readt 

4  Encourage  participation  in  charitable  works  in 

school,  club,  or  church 
Illustrations 

Conduct  a  sale  for  a  school  relief  fund 
(mentioned  under  another  heading) 

Loan  money  from  relief  fund,  as  for  the  buy- 
ing of  eye  glasses  by  pupils  who  can  not 
get  all  the  money  at  once 

Help  a  school  sale  for  Christmas  presents  for 
poor  children  of  the  neighborhood.  Place 
these  presents  in  packages  and  deliver 
them  personally 

5  Join  the  Junior  Red  Cross  or  any  other  active 

benevolent  association 
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6  Offer  friendly  help  to  the  foreign-born  child  who 

is  fearful  of  inspection  and  criticism  by  other 
children,  conscious  of  peculiarities  of  dress 
and  speech,  unable  to  express  himself,  lone- 
some and  strange  in  new  surroundings 

7  Show  friendly  interest  in  the  newcomer,  helping 

to  make  him  feel  at  home  at  once 

8  List  acts  known  to  individuals  of  class  whereby 

one  person  risks  his  life  for  others 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

1  Literature 

The  Spirit  of  Giving  —  from  "Sir  Launfal"  by 

James  Russell  Lowell 
To  a  Mouse  —  Robert  Burns 
Somebody's  Mother 
Bible  Stories 
Classical  Tales 
Legends 

For  other  suggestions  see  Bibliography 

2  Geography 

a    Stress  the  need  of  kindness  in  the  industrial 

and  commercial  world 
b    Show  the  economic  value  of  such  acts  of 

kindness  as  the  United  States  has  shown 

to  stricken  peoples 
c    Show  the  great  moral  reactions  upon  our 

own  people 

3  History 

French  missionaries  to  the  Indians 
Roger  Williams 
William  Penn 
Lord  Baltimore 

Feeding  Europe  in  the  World  War 
Clothing  Refugees 

Relief  to  peoples  afflicted  by  disaster  through 

fire,  earthquake,  or  storm 
Kindness  of  ships  at  sea 
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4  Science 

Tell  the  stories  of  great  men,  like  Pasteur,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind in  the  curing  and  the  prevention  of 
disease;  of  men  who  have  lived  in  fever- 
breeding  swamps  in  order  to  find  out  how  to 
prevent  yellow-fever,  etc. 

D    Bibliography  —  Law  of  Kindness 


Alcott 
Bible 


Bolton 
Brown 


Cary 


Dodge 

Foster  &  Cummings 
Garnett 

Hawthorne 


Holbrook 


Kipling 
Krohn 


Lang 

Longfellow 


Little  women 

Joseph 

Moses 

Story  of  Samuel 
The  good  Samaritan 
The  good  shepherd 
The  prodigal  son 

Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous 

Rab  and  his  friends 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi    (In  Book  of 

Saints  and  friendly  beasts,  or  in 

Egan's  Everybody's  St.  Francis) 
A  legend  of  the  Norseland  (In 

Stevenson's  Home  book  of  verse 

for  young  folks) 
Saving  the  dyke  (In  Hans  Brinker) 
Asgard  stories 

Hilltop  (play)  (In  Three  to  make 

ready) 
Great  stone  face 
Tanglewood  tales 
Wonderbook 

Why  the  evergreen  trees  never  lose 
their  leaves  (In  Book  of  nature 
myths) 

Jungle  book  —  Mowgli's  brothers 
The  testing  of  the  two  knights 
(In  Poulsson:  Top-of-the-world 

stories) 

St.  Columba    (In  The  book  of 

saints  and  heroes) 
Hiawatha 
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Lowell 
Mabie 
Olcott 


Ouida 
Powers 


Price 
Rinder 


Ruskin 
Shakespeare 

Spyri 
Stockton 


Wiggin 

Wiggin  &  Smith 
Wilde 


Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Myths  every  child  should  know 

Baucis  and  Philemon    (In  Good 

stories  for  holidays.    See  also 

Good  stories  for  great  holidays) 
A  dog  of  Flanders 
Selections  from  a  Dickens'  reader 

Bleak  house 

Christmas  carol 

Martin  Chuzzlewit 

Mugby  junction 

Old  curiosity  shop 
Prince  Siddartha    (In  Wandering 

heroes) 

Child  of  the  forest  (In  Tappan: 
Myths  from  many  lands)  (Chil- 
dren's hour  —  Vol.  2) 

King  of  the  golden  river 

King  Lear  (In  Lamb :  Tales  from 
Shakespeare) 

Heidi 

The  old  piper  and  the  dryad  (In 
Bee-man  of  Orn  and  other  fanci- 
ful tales) 

The  birds'  Christmas  carol 

The  tongue-cut  sparrow  (In  Tales 
of  laughter) 

The  happy  prince 


Magazines 

American  boy 
Junior  red  cross 
Our  dumb  animals 
Saint  Nicholas 
Youth's  companion 


SomelNotable  Illustrations 
Girard 


American  citizen  born  in  France. 
Story  of  his  personal  service  in 
hospital  during  the  plague  of 
yellow  fever,  1791.  Any  well 
written  life 
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Jogues 


Lafayette 


Margaret  Gaffney 
New  Orleans 


Marquette 


Ozanam 


Pellico 


Penn 


Riis 


St.  Theresa 


Attempt  to  civilize  Indians.  Au- 
riesville,  N.  Y.,  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom (In  Parkman:  The 
Jesuits  of  North  America) 

Early  foreign  supporter  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  His  kind- 
ness to  America.  Any  well  writ- 
ten life 

of  A  washerwoman  who  divided  her 
stipend  with  the  orphans  of  the 
community.  A  $10,000  statue 
was  erected  in  her  honor  (In 
The  national  cyclopaedia  of 
American  biography,  Vol.  II,  p. 
373) 

Early  explorer.  His  kindness  to 
Indians  (In  Sparks:  Life  of 
Father  Marquette  —  or  Old 
South  leaflets,  annual  series, 
Vol.  VII) 

Philosopher  and  brilliant  writer. 
He  was  founder  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  which  devotes 
its  efforts  to  helping  poor  and 
wretched  (In  Nelson's  loose- 
leaf  encyclopaedia) 

Writer.  "There  is  nothing  more 
touching  in  literature  than  his 
friendship  with  a  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  the  child  of  a  crimi- 
nal.';  (In  New  international 
or  Blunt) 

Colonizer  (In  Fisher:  True  Wil- 
liam Penn  —  or  Owen :  Famous 
early  Americans) 

Newspaper  man.  Born  in  Den- 
mark. Reformer  of  living  con- 
ditions for  the  poor  (In  Park- 
man  :  Heroes  of  today) 

In  World  book  —  or  Catholic  truth 
society  (In  Lives  of  the  saints 
for  children) 
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X  —  The  Law  of  Obedience  To  Duly  Constituted 

Authority 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is  born  of  the  principles  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  that  each  is  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  safe- 
guard the  practice  of  these  principles,  the  members  of  the 
democratic  group  have  instituted  laws  for  the  common  weal. 
It  is  the  strict  duty  of  each  member  of  the  democratic 
society  to  abide  by  these  laws,  to  recognize  the  authority 
that  is  set  up  to  enforce  them,  and  to  obey  all  of  them 
without  distinction.  Where  obedience  to  law  is  lacking 
there  is  anarchy.  Where  obedience  to  every  law  prevails, 
there  is  system,  universal  protection  and  opportunity  for 
effective  work  and  growth,  and  respect  from  other  nations 

Let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girls,  through  ideals  and 
constant  practice,  to  respect  law,  and  to  be  willing  to  be 
governed  in  action  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in 
authority  over  them  —  their  parents  or  guardians,  their 
teachers  and  all  legal  officers  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  law-abiding  members 
of  this  great  democracy 

A    Daily  directed  discussion 

(  Topics  suitable  for  discussion 

1  What  is  the  meaning  of  duly  constituted 

authority?  Examples 

2  Who  are  those  who  have  rightful  authority 

over  us? 

3  Why  have  these  persons  rightful  authority  to 

direct  our  actions? 

4  Why  should  a  pupil  in  school  obey  a  teacher? 

5  Why  should  a  pupil  in  school  obey  a  class 

officer? 

6  Why  should  every  one  obey  the  laws  of  his 

country? 

7  Should  one  obey  some  laws  of  the  country  and 

disobey  others? 

8  What  are  personal  rights?    Mention  a  few 

examples 
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9    What  are  property  rights? 

10  How  does  obedience  to  law  protect  the 

personal  rights  of  every  one? 

11  Does  obedience  to  law  help  us  towards 

toleration?  Give  some  examples  of  tolera- 
tion 

12  What  do  you  understand  by  the  brotherhood 

of  man? 

13  How  does  obeying  every  law  help  to  promote 

the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man? 
Discuss  several  examples 

B     Practice  in  Activities 

1  Let  pupils  set  up  a  democratic  organization  of 

some  kind  in  the  class.  Make  constant 
reference 

a    to  the  need  of  obedience  to  all  the  rules  made 
by  the  group 

b   to  the  right  method  of  changing  a  ruling 

which  apparently  was  unwisely  made 
c    to  the  care  needed  in  investing  authority 
d    to  just  dealings  by  the  authorized  officers 
e    to  non-infringement  on  the  rights  of  others 
/   to  the  right  means  for  the  earning  of  special 
privileges 

2  Test  frequently  the  willingness  of  pupils  to  obey 

the  teacher  in  quick  instruction  to  do  or  not 

to  do,  as 
a    in  writing  mental  arithmetic 
b    in  taking  books  out  or  putting  them  away  with- 
out sound 

c    in  filing  in  specified  ways,  usual  or  unusual 
d    in  fire  drill  exercises,  etc. 
e    in  before-school  activities 
/    in  specific  directions  for  study  alone 
g    in  choice  of  school  companions  when  pupil's  own 
choice  has  not  worked  well 
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3    Drive  for  records  of  obedience  to  parents  or 
guardians 

a    regarding  going  directly  home  from  school 

b    regarding  hour  for  retiring 

c   regarding  the  taking  of  medicine  or  special 
foods 

d    regarding  c  o  mpanions  in  rec  reation 

e    regarding  the  saving  and  expenditure  of  pin 
money 

C    Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  appropriate  points 
while  teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 

1  Hygiene 

Obedience  to  laws  of  school  attendance  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases 

Obedience  to  laws  regarding- expectorating  in 
public  places 

Consideration  of  laws  of  the  public -drinking 
cup 

Consideration  of  laws  regarding  the  disposal 
of  waste 

Consideration  of  laws  regarding  street  cars, 
automobile  operation,  swimming  pools,  pub- 
lic baths 

Consideration  of  rules  for  quarantine 
Etc. 

2  Literature 

Laws  regarding  copyrights 

Rules  regarding  copying  passages  from  matter 
read 

Biography 

Incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  statesmen 
Incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  lawyers 
Incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  judges 
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3  Science 

Laws  regarding  new  inventions  —  patents 
Laws  regarding  the  use  of  moving-picture 
machines 

Laws  regarding  the  use  of  any  scientific  com- 
modity which  might  prove  dangerous  to  life 
Army  regulation  to  protect  life 

4  History  and  Civics 

Laws  governing  child  labor 

Laws  governing  school  attendance  —  show 

how  these  help  the  common  weal  in  a 

democracy 

Historical  incidents  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
great  law  makers.  Relate  some  of  their 
sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and  energy  that 
just  laws  might  be  made 

5  Arithmetic 

Laws  governing  weights  and  measures  — 

obligations 
Laws  governing  investments  by  banks 
Laws  governing  interest  percents 

D    Bibliography  —  law  of  obedience  to  duly  constituted 
authority 

Bible  Paul  the  Apostle 

Einhard  Life   of   Charlemagne.  Charle- 

magne enforced  obedience  to 
duly  constituted  authority  and 
was  himself  obedient  to  laws 

Paderewski  Pianist.   Left  life  of  art  to  become 

leader  in  his  country  in  time  of 
stress  and  storm 

Tennyson  The  charge  of  the  light  brigade  (In 

One  hundred  narrative  poems) 

White,  Stewart  Ed.    Silent  places 

Wilson,  G.  M.  What  is  Americanism? 

Other  material  may  be  found  in  stories  of 

aliens  who  return  to  their  native  country  for  military 

service  according  to  the  law  of  their  land 
people  who  respond  to  a  summons  to  declare  the 

amount  of  their  income 
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persons  who  present  themselves  for  examinations  of 
various  kinds  as 

to  operate  an  automobile 

to  practise  law 

to  practise  medicine 
jurists  who  respond  to  a  government  summons  for 

jury  duty 

automobilists,  who,  at  command  of  the  police,  are 
requisitioned  to  assist  in  apprehending  law 
breakers 

teachers  who  obey  their  superior  officers 
workers  who  obey  employers 

XI  —  The  Law  of  Loyalty 
Loyalty  is  that  magnificent  virtue  which  puts  to  shame 
-everything  that  is  mean  and  cowardly.  The  loyal  citizen 
is  faithful,  zealously  watchful  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  at  all  times  brave.  He  who  is  loyal  is  a  strength  to 
his  group.  Let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  crowning 
virtue  of  loyalty  that  democracy  may  be  safe.  Let  us  help 
them,  through  ideals  and  constant  practice,  to  be  loyal  in 
every  relation  in  life  to  the  end  that  loyalty  may  have  for 
them  great  significance 

A     Daily  directed  discussion 

Topics  suitable  for  discussion 

1  Tell  a  story  that  deeply  moves  the  heart 

because  of  someone's  loyalty 

2  Give  the  real  meaning  of  loyalty 

(To  be  true  to  a  person,  an  institution,  or 
a  cause  because  we  love  the  person, 
institution,  or  cause;  to  be  true  to  that 
which  we  love  or  should  love;  to  work 
for  the  good  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  of 
fatigue  or  fear  of  ridicule  or  danger  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  respect  we  desire;  to  work  for  a 
definite  interest  even  when  failure  seems 
almost  certain;  to  be  to  the  end  true  and 
steadfast  to  the  faith  that  is  in  us;  this 
is  loyalty) 
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Explain  loyalty  to  one's  family  with  detailed 
discussion  of  its  practical  application  in 
dealing  with  different  members 

Stress  loyalty  to  school 

Discuss  noted  examples  of  it 
List  acts  of  loyalty  to  school  interest  as 
making  the  teacher's  work  as  easy  as 
possible 

giving  voluntary  service  to  the  school 
helping  to  make  attendance  records  good 
helping  to  give  a  good  reputation  to  the 

school  when  a  substitute  teacher  is 

present 

patronizing  all  school  entertainments  and 
taking  part  in  some 

being  present  at  all  rehearsals 

contributing  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
good  housekeeping  of  the  school  by 
picking  up  stray  papers  and  other 
clutter  at  any  time  observed 

putting  school  interests  above  purely 
personal  interests  and  convenience  at 
all  times 

doing  everything  possible  to  promote  a 
fine  spirit  in  the  school  so  that  pupils 
who  leave  will  carry  away  and  cherish 
its  beloved  memories  as  a  rich  source 
of  inspiration  throughout  their  lives, 
and  as  an  abiding  bond  that  years  will 
not  weaken  nor  experience  destroy 

Emphasize  loyalty  to  the  community  and  to 
the  larger  groups  to  which  we  belong, 
the  city,  state,  and  nation 

List  acts  of  loyalty  to  these.  Discuss  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  order  in  the  light  of 
loyalty  to  city  and  country 
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6  Explain  the  loyalty  to  humanity  which  gives 

every  one  a  fair  chance  for  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness 

7  Have   question   box  problems   on  loyalty 

furnished  by  individuals  in  the  class 

8  Explain  various  scout  activities  —  scout  form 

of  organization,  its  leaders,  its  laws,  its 
method  of  action.  This  may  be  used  as 
a  model  for  class  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  opportunity  for 
class  loyalty  and  as  a  means  of  checking 
achievement  in  loyalty 
B     Practice  in  Activities 

1  Organize  for  democratic  living  in  the  class  room 

Model  on  scout  organization  and  take  up  in 
directed  morning  discussion 

2  Work  out  a  scheme  for  helping  each  individual  to 

succeed,  by  rewarding  successes  by  means  of 

some  visible  sign 

One  plan  used  is  as  follows 

A  red  star,  danger;  a  brown  star,  two 
failures;  a  blue  star,  good  success;  a  gold 
star,  distinction 

3  Work  out  an  original,  suitable  pledge 

4  Make  a  list  of  danger  spots 

When  program  changes 
When  pupils  mark  one  another's  papers 
When  the  teacher  is  called  to  the  door  by  a 
visitor 

When  the  teacher  is  for  any  reason  not 
participating  with  the  group 

When  the  group  engages  in  any  enterprise, 
intellectual,  or  social 

When  the  good  name  of  the  room  is  at  stake 
as  in  hall  assembly,  in  the  yard,  in  the 
attendance  record,  in  the  amount  of  milk- 
drinking,  in  school  contests,  etc. 
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When  no  teacher  is  present 
When  a  substitute  teacher  is  present 
When  a  situation  arises  where  there  is  tempta- 
tion to  place  the  blame  for  wrong  doing  on 
another  pupil 
When  there  is  temptation  to  place  blame  on 
a  parent  as  sometimes  happens  in  case  of 
tardiness 

C    Instruction  through  stressing  appropriate  points  while 
teaching  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
1  Literature 

Cabot  —  Ethics  for  Children 

Cabot,  Andrews  —  A  Course  in  Citizenship 

La  Salle  —  Joy  of  Work 

Golden  Path  Book  —  What  helped  the  boys  to 
win? 

Hartwell  Story  Hour  Readings,  Fifth  Year 
"The  White  Ship/'    Stress  the  loyalty  of 
the  Prince  to  his  sister;  it  was  a  fine  thing 
and  his  one  redeeming  virtue 
" Boost  your  town."     Stress   how  we  can 

help  our  town.  Loyalty 
"The  Quaker's  Fight."    Stress  the  reward. 
Is  a  good  name  really  worth  something  in 
school,  in  neighborhood,  in  the  work  shop? 
Loyalty 

"Kwahu  and  Kwewe  B."  Stress  the  Indian 
Chief's  desire  to  be  proud  of  his  son  and 
the  son's  desire  to  make  his  father  proud 
of  him.  At  the  end  of  the  story  were 
their  desires  gratified?  Loyalty  to  family 
Miller,  Morse  —  The  American  Spirit 

"A  Far  Journey."  Stress  feeling  of  immi- 
grant for  his  new  land.  What  made  him 
feel  that  way?  Will  his  loyalty  help  our 
country  to  be  a  country  which  is  rich  in  the 
things  that  are  worth  while?  Loyalty  to 
country 

"The  Freedom  of  the  Land"  (poem) 
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Curry  —  Little  Classics  for  Oral  English 

"The  Judge's  Debt."    Stress  generous  action 
of  one  boy  for  another.    Stress  the  point 
that  unselfishness  made  his  friend  want  to 
be  loyal  in  return 
"The  Bear."    Stress  the  loyalty  of  the  boy 

for  his  sister 
"No."    Stress  the  point  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  boy  to  be  obedient  even 
though  he  were  considered  a  coward  by  the 
other  boys.    Loyalty  to  family 

Other  Sources 

Baldwin  —  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
Hubbard  —  Citizenship  Plays 

2  History 

Stress  always  what  a  man  stood  for 
James  Oglethorp 
William  Penn 
Roger  Williams 
The  Calverts 

Marquette  —  Loyalty  to  an  ideal 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
La  Salle 

Story  of  Ireland's  devotion  to  nationality  — 
devotion  to  an  ideal 

Story  of  Poland's  struggle  to  regain  national- 
ity —  devotion  to  an  ideal 

See  Sixth  Grade  Course  of  Study  in 
History  for  other  examples 

3  Geography 

Stress  the  sorrows  and  suffering  in  Europe 
because  of 

the  greed  of  nations 
disloyalty  to  one  another 
broken  treaties 

conquests  for  territory  or  power 

distrusts  caused  by  experience  or  disloyalty 
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Study  new  boundary  lines  from  the  point  of 

view  of  loyalties  and  disloyalties 
Study  new  states  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Poland  from  standpoint  of 
attempts  to  eliminate  old  disloyalties, 
selfishness,  and  greed 
*  Study  political  divisions  from  the  view  point  of 
common  interests  because  of  language 
or  race  or  possession  and  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  loyal  support  in  case  of  attack 
by  a  common  enemy 


D  Bibliography 
Amicis 


Bulfinch 


Butler 


Evans 


Finnemore 


Hawes 


Humphrey 


Newbolt 


Pyle 


Laiv  of  Loyalty 

King  Umberto  (In  Heart:  A 
schoolboy's  journal)  (Loyalty 
to  a  ruler) 

Little  patriot  of  Padua  (In  Heart : 
A  schoolboy's  journal) 

Owain  and  the  lady  of  the  fountain 
(In  The  age  of  chivalry)  (Loy- 
alty to  a  friend) 

Battle  of  Roncevals  (In  Tappan : 
Legendary) 

Sacrifice  of  Arnold  Winkelried 
(In  Old  time  stories) 

Little  hero  of  Lucerne  (In  Switz- 
erland) 

A  boy  of  the  lost  crusade  (Loy- 
alty to  a  friend) 

The  miracle  woman:  Baboushka 
(In  Heroes  of  liberty)  (Loyalty 
to  an  ideal) 

See  the  conquering  hero  comes. 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  (In  Heroes 
of  liberty)  (Loyalty  to  reli- 
gion) 

A  question  of  loyalty  (In  The 
book  of  the  blue  sea)  (Loyalty 
to  an  ideal) 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail 


*Thc  foregoing  work  under  "Geography"  must  of  necessity  be  very  elementary  in 

Gri.de  VI 
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Singmaster 
Stein 


Some  Notable  Illustrations 
Agassiz,  Louis 


Carroll,  Charles 


Cincinnatus 

Cruise,  Sir  Francis 
Franklin,  Benjamin 

Girard,  Stephen 


John  Baring's  house  (Loyalty  to 
family) 

Gabriel  and  the  hour  book  (Loy- 
alty to  family) 
The  triple  crown     (In  Smith: 
Good  old  stories)    (Loyalty  to 
a  friend) 

Naturalist  and  geologist.  (In  Ce- 
lebrities of  the  century,  edited 
by  Lloyd  Sander&)  Loyalty  to 
humanity.  Generosity,  unfail- 
ing patience  with  people. 
"Nothing  that  he  achieved  was 
for  himself ;  his  all  was  attained 
that  he  might  give  it  to  the 
world  " 

In  Harper's  encyclopaedia  of  United 
States  history,  or  Appleton's  cy- 
clopaedia of  American  biography. 
Loyalty  to  country.  He  gave 
his  fortune  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  movement  that 
America  might  be  free.  (See 
also  The  life  and  times  of  John 
Carroll  by  Peter  Guilday) 

Cincinnatus  and  others  who  have 
volunteered  service  to  their  coun- 
try 

Loyalty  to  humanity  and  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe 

Statesman,  scientist,  philanthro- 
pist. Autobiography.  Rules  of 
conduct.  (The  national  cyclo- 
paedia)   (Bancroft's  history) 

American  citizen,  born  in  France. 
Story  of  his  loyalty  to  country 
when  he  subscribed  a  big  loan 
for  the  country  and  relieved  his 
nation  of  embarrassment.  (In 
National  cyclopaedia  of  Amer- 
ican biography,  Vol.  VII,  p.  11) 
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Morris,  Robert 


Pellico,  Silvio 


Marquette,  Jacques    Discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

1636.  Loyalty  to  an  ideal.  (In 
Catholic  cyclopaedia) 
Patriot  and  financier.  "The 
United  States  may  command 
everything  I  have  except  my  in- 
tegrity ' 1  (In  The  national  cyclo- 
paedia of  American  biography, 
vol.  II,  p.  410) 
Dramatist.  Stories  from  his  works. 
The  ruling  sentiments  in  all  his 
works  are  family  love,  love  of 
country,  love  of  man,  love  of 
children  especially,  and  love  of 
the  Creator  of  the  universe.  (In 
Celebrities  of  the  century) 
Patriot  and  soldier.  Born  in 
Poland.  Died  on  the  Wasp  in 
harbor  of  Savannah.  Devoted 
service  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence of  America  (In  The 
national  cyclopaedia,  vol.  I, 
p.  69) 

Loyalty  to  country.  Became  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  of  U.  S.  (In 
Standard  reference  or  Appleton : 
cyclopaedia  of  American  biog- 
raphy) 

Polish  patriot.  (In  Humphrey: 
Heroes  of  liberty)  (Loyalty  to 
country) 


Pulaski,  Casimir 


Schurz,  Carl 


Sobieski,  John 


The  teacher  is  urgently  requested  to  substitute  or  to  add  her 
own  original  topics  for  discussion,  to  originate  activities  for 
practice  which  she  believes  will  be  fruitful,  and  to  make  use 
of  any  points  in  the  teaching  of  various  school  subjects  which 
appeal  to  her  as  particularly  adaptable  for  influencing  pupils 
to  admire  and  practise  a  given  virtue 
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Songs  Suitable  for  Grades  I  Through  VIII 
For  first  three  grad&s 

Taken  from  "Rote  Songs  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

The  Flag  Going  By 

America 

From  Every  Land  and  Nation 

O  Beautiful  Banner 

Come  Thou 

How  Wondrous 

Our  Country 

In  Heavenly  Love 

There  are  Many  Flags 

Flag  Song 

Washington's  Birthday 
Taken  from  "New  Normal  Series  —  Book  II" 

Flag  Song  —  page  36 
Taken  from  "Neidlinger  Little  Songs" 

Hurrah!    As  We  March  Along 

Our  Flag 
For  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Taken  from  "New  Educational  Music  Course" 

Flag  of  Our  Nation  —  Book  1,  page  27 

Flag  of  Our  Native  Land  —  Book  1,  page  105 

Faith  to  Win  —  Book  3,  page  4 

Forward  —  Book  3,  page  36 

We  March,  We  March  —  Book  5,  page  33 
Taken  from  "New  Normal  Music  Course" 

Flag  Song  —  Book  2,  page  36 

The  Flag  —  Book  2,  page  213 
Taken  from  "Songs  and  Exercises  for  Grade  IV" 
%    O  Worship  the  King 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God 

The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd 
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Taken  from  "  Harmonic  Music  Series " 
Praise  the  Lord  —  Book  1 
Jerusalem,  the  Golden  —  Book  2 
Come  Thou  —  Book  3 
Home,  Sweet  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Come  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come 
Star  Spangled  Banner  —  school  edition 
America 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
America,  the  Beautiful 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 
Hail,  Columbia 
For  Fourth  to  Eighth  Grades,  Inclusive 

From  "Rote  Songs  for  Grades  I,  II,  III" 
Come  Thou  —  No.  41 
How  Wondrous  —  No.  42 
In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding  —  No.  128 

From  " Harmonic  Music  Reader" 

Praise  the  Lord  —  Book  3,  page  156 

Come  Thou  —  Book  3,  page  150 

The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd  —  Book  4,  page  153 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden  —  Book  4,  page  152 

From  "  Junior  Laurel  Songs" 
Song  of  Peace 

From  "New  Educational  Music  Course" 
Morning  Hymn  —  Book  4,  page  58 
Abide  With  Me  —  Book  4,  page  116 
America,  the  Beautiful  —  Book  4,  page  75 
Almighty  Power  —  Book  4,  page  90 

From  "Songs  of  All  Nations" 
Long  Live  America 

The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High  * 

The  American  Fla^ 

To  Thee  0  Country  —  arr.  by  O'Shea 

Hail  Columbia 

Flag  of  the  Free 

Abide  With  Me 

Now  the  Day  is  Over 
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For  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
From  "  Junior  Laurel  Songs' ' 
Song  of  Peace,  page  18 
Give  Me  Men,  page  15 
Hear,  O  Ye  Nations,  page  63 

From  "New  Educational  Music  Course' ' 
Morning  Hymn  —  Fourth  Reader 
Home  of  Freedom  —  Fifth  Reader 
Abide  With  Me  —  Fourth  Reader 
America  the  Beautiful  —  Fourth  Reader 
Almighty  Power  —  Fourth  Reader 
To  Thee  0  Country,  by  Eichberg  —  arr.  by  O'Shea 
Star  Spangled  Banner  —  arr.  by  O'Shea 
Guide  Me  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah 
But  the  Lord  is  Mindful 
Integer  Vitae 
Home  of  Freedom 

For  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades 

From  "New  Educational"  Fifth  Reader 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy 
Morning  Hymn 
0  Worship  the  King 
The  Twenty-Third  Psalm 

From  "  Harmonic  "  Fifth  Reader 
Praise  the  Lord 
Portugese  Hymn 
Soldiers'  Chorus  from  Faust 
To  Thee  0  Country  —  arr.  by  O'Shea 
Star  Spangled  Banner  —  arr.  by  O'Shea 
We  Gather  Together 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Hail  Columbia 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 
»       Thanksgiving  Prayer 

Hymn  of  the  Marseillaise 
To  Thee  0  Country 
March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech 
Hymn  of  the  Stars 
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From  "Junior  Laurel  Songs" 
O  God  of  Hosts 
Hail,  Bright  Abode 
Father,  Come  to  Me 
Columbus 

From  "New  Educational,"  Fifth  Reader 

God's  Sentinels 

Love  Divine 

Memorial  Day 

National  Song 

We  March,  We  March 

Who  Treads  the  Path  of  Duty 
Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  Converse 

Song  of  Peace,  by  Sullivan, —  arr.  by  O'Shea 

This  is  the  Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die 

O  America,  Our  Nation 
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• 


In  School  Committee,  June  16,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  revision  of  a  List  of  Books  for 
Home  Reading,  School  Document  No.  9,  1919,  is  hereby  adopted;  and 
that  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  copies  be  printed  as  a  School  Document, 
entitled  Boston  Reading  Lists. 

Attest  i 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  following  for  valuable  assistance: 

Mr.  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Miss  Katharine  H.  Shute,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  furnished  the  quotations. 

Miss  Grace  G.  Starbird,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art,  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  furnished  the  drawings  for  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Librarian,  Boston  Public  Library, 
extended  every  courtesy. 

Miss  Alice  Jordan,  Supervisor  of  the  Children's  Reading  Room, 
Boston  Public  Library,  read  the  manuscript  and  offered  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

Clara  B.  Shaw, 
Frankie  E.  Sullivan, 
Robert  B.  Masterson, 

Committee. 
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TRAVEL  — ADVENTURE  — OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  round  world  is  fair  to  see, 

Nine  times  folded  in  mystery: 

Though  baffled  seers  cannot  impart 

The  secret  of  its  laboring  heart, 

Throb  thine  with  Nature's  throbbing  breast, 

And  all  is  clear  from  east  to  west.  —  Emerson. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

Log  of  a  Cowboy   Adams,  A. 

Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source   Bacon,  E.  M. 

Spanish  Highways  and  Byways   Bates,  K.  L. 

Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk   Bartlett,  R.  A.,&R.T.  Hale 

A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary   Borup,  G. 

Letters  of  Travel   Brooks,  P. 

Camping  with  Roosevelt   Burroughs,  J. 

When  I  was  a  Boy  in  Greece    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Demetrios,  G. 

Aviation  Stories  for  Boys   Driggs,  L.  L. 

Country  of  the  Dwarfs   Du  Chaillu.  P. 

Land  of  the  Long  Night. 

In  African  Forest  and  Jungle. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle 

Dumbell  of  Brookfield   Foote,  J.  T. 

Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain   Franck,  H. 

A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World. 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie   Garland,  H. 

Camp  Life  in  the  Woods   Gibson,  H.  W. 

Last  of  the  Plainsmen   Grey,  Z. 

Knocking  Around  the  Rockies   Ingersoll. 

Bits  of  Travel   Jackson,  H.  H. 

Luck  of  the  Mounted   Kendall,  H. 

Our  Unknown  Southwest   Laut,  A. 

Up  the  Mazeruni  for  Diamonds   La  Varre,  W.  J. 

Log  of  a  Timber  Cruiser   Lawson,  W. 

Heroes  of  the  Farthest  North  and  Farthest  South      .      .      .  MacLean 

Wild  Life  in  the  Rockies   Mills,  E. 

Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf   Muir,  J. 

Three  Men  in  a  Chinese  Boat   Munroe,  W. 
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When  Wilderness  was  King  Parrish,  R.  E. 

At  the  Pole   Peary,  R.  E. 

Peeps  At  Many  Lands  (Series) . 

Land  we  Live  In   Price,  O.  W. 

African  Game  Trials   Roosevelt,  T. 

Hunting  Trips   Roosevelt,  T. 

How  I  Found  Livingstone   Stanley,  H.  M. 

In  Darkest  Africa   Stanley,  H.  M. 

Hunters  of  the  Great  North   Stefansson,  V. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  a  Dog  Sled   Stuck,  H.  C. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries   Taylor,  B. 

Footing  it  in  Franconia   Torrey,  B. 

Marco  Polo   Towle,  G.  M. 

The  Grey  Riders   Vandewater,  F.  F. 

Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild   Wallace,  D. 

From  the  Black  Sea  to  Persia  and  India   Weeks,  E.  L. 

Top  of  the  Continent   Yard,  R.  S. 

Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir   Young. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

When  a  traveler  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where 
he  hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him. —  Bacon, 

Japanese  Girls  and  Women   Bacon,  A.  M. 

Panama,  Past  and  Present   Bishop,  F. 

A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary   Browning,  H.  E. 

Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji   .'   Curtis,  G.  W. 

Australian  Byways     .   •   Duncan,  N. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico   Franck,  H.  A. 

Zone  Policeman  88. 

Explorers  and  Travelers   Greeley,  A. 

Labrador,  the  Country  and  the  People   Grenfell,  W. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan. 

Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art   Griffis,  W. 

Over  Japan  Way   Hitchcock,  A.  M. 

Two  Years  in  the  Jungle   Hornaday,  W.  T. 

Familiar  Spanish  Travels   .  Howells,  W.  D. 

Italian  Journeys. 
Seven  English  Cities. 

The  Alhambra   Irving,  W. 

Along  French  Byways   Johnson,  A. 

Shamrock  Land   Jones,  F. 

In  the  Rhone  Coimtry   Kingsley,  R. 

Our  National  Parks   Muir,  J. 

Travels  In  Alaska. 

Farthest  North   Nansen,  F. 

A  Tour  in  Loraine  •    .  Needham,  R. 

The  Conquest   Nyberg,  S.  L. 

The  Oregon  Trail   Parkman,  F. 
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The  Great  White  Journey   Peary,  R.  E. 

Present  Day  Egypt   Penfleld,  F. 

French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux   Perkins,  C.  C. 

The  Book  of  Boston   Shackelton,  R. 

Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  England  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Shelley,  H.  C. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself   Smith,  F.  H. 

The  Riviera   Scott,  W. 

Inland  Voyage    .   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Abroad  at  Home   .  Street,  J. 

Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land   Van  Dyke,  H. 

A  Roundabout  Journey   Warner,  C.  D. 

Paris  the  Beautiful   Whiting,  L. 

Shakespeare's  England   Winter,  W. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs  — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  sound  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
Where  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 


Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

—  Shelley. 

Belgium  and  Its  Cities   Allen,  G. 

The  South  Pole   Amundsen,  R. 

Your  United  States   Bennett,  A. 

South  America  —  Observations  and  Impressions  ....  Bryce,  J. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi      .      .      .      .  .  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Boots  and  Saddles   Custer,  Mrs. 

Following  the  Guidon. 

Romance  of  the  Colorado  River   Dallenbaugh 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun   Du  Chaillu,  P. 

Wild  Life  of  the  Camera   Dugmore,  A.  R. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan   Hearn,  L. 

Letters  of  Travel   Kipling,  R. 

Four  Years  in  the  White  North   MacMillan,  D.  B. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas   O'Brien 

Gray  Days  and  Gold   Winter,  W. 


ANIMAL  STORIES. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Shasta  of  the  Wolves   Baker,  O. 

Rab  and  His  Friends  .    Brown,  J. 

Training  of  Wild  Animals   Bostock,  F.  C. 

Jan,  A  Dog  and  a  Romance   Dawson,  A.  J. 
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Jock  of  the  Bushvelt   Fitzgerald,  R. 

Uncle  Remus   Harris,  J.  C. 

Shaggy  coat         .    ■   Hawkes,  C.  B. 

Just  So  Stories   Kipling,  R. 

Jungle  Book. 

The  Book  of  Animal  Stories   Lang,  A. 

Call  of  the  Wild   London,  Jack. 

White  Fang. 

The  School  of  the  Woods   Long,  R. 

Our  Friend,  The  Dog   Maeterlinck,  M. 

Stickeen       .      .      .   #   Muir,  John 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle   Ollivant,  A. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders   Ouida.  (De  La  Ramee,  L.) 

Jim,  A  Backwoods  Police  Dog   Roberts,  T. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted   Seton,  E.  T. 

Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag. 
Wild  Animals  I  have  Known. 
Wild  Animal  Ways. 

Black  Beauty   Sewall,  A. 

Wild  Brother      .   Underwood,  W.  L. 

Wild  Animal  Celebrities   Velvin,  E. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Greyfriars'  Bobby   Atkinson,  E.  S. 

"Poilu." 

The  Bar  Sinister   Davis,  R.  H. 

Romance  of  the  Beaver   Dugmore,  A.  R. 

Beasts  and  Men   Hagenbeck,  C. 

Scally   Hay,  Ian 

Jerry   London,  J. 

Watched  by  Wild  Animals   Mills,  E.  A. 

Red  Fox   Rpberts,  C.  E.  D. 

Watchers  of  the  Trails. 

Lad:  A  Dog   Terhune,  A.  P. 
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THE,  SCA- 


THE, 


THE  SEA. 

"  —  the  sea!  the  open  sea! 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round; 
It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies; 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies." 

—  Barry  Cornwall, 

Fortunes  of  War  Barbour,  R. 

A  Tall  Ship  "Bartimeus." 

The  Navy  Eternal. 

Barnaby  Lee  Bennett,  J. 

The  Lookout  Man  Bone,  D.  W. 

Brassbounder. 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea  Brady,  C.  T. 

Reuben  James. 

Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  Brassey. 

Cruise  of  the  Cachelot  Bullen,  F.  T. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep. 
Frank  Brown. 

Log  of  the  Sea  Waif  Connolly,  J.  B. 

Captain  Blaise. 
Crested  Seas. 
Deep  Sea's  Toll. 
Out  of  Gloucester. 
The  Seiners. 
The  U  Boat  Hunters. 

Wide  Courses  Conrad,  J. 

Typhoon. 

Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 

Three  Voyages  Cook. 

The  Pilot  Cooper,  J.  F. 

Red  Rover. 

The  Water  Witch. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  Dana,  R.  H. 

Victor  of  Salamis  Davis,  W.  S. 
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Robinson  Crusoe   DeFoe,  D. 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail   Duncan,  N. 

Jim  Morse,  South  Sea  Trader   Dunn,  J.  A. 

An  Admiral's  Log   Evans,  R.  D. 

Modern  Explorers   Frost,  T. 

Stories  of  Discovery   Hale,  E.  E. 

Stories  of  the  Sea. 

On  Many  Seas   Hamblin. 

The  Mutineers   Hawes,  C.  B. 

The  Dark  Frigate. 

Under  Drake's  Flag   Henty,  C.  A. 

Neptune's  Son   Hopkins. 

She  Blows!  and  Sparm  at  That   Hopkins,  W.  G. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea   Hugo,  V. 

In  the  Sargasso  Sea   Janvier,  T.  A. 

Dog  Watches  at  Sea  .    King. 

Westward  Ho!   Kingsley,  C. 

From  Powder  Monkey  to  Admiral   Kingston,  W.  H. 

Peter  the  Whaler. 

Jim  Braithwaite,  Supercargo. 

Captains  Courageous   Kipling,  R. 

Cap'n  Eri   Lincoln,  J.  C. 

Partners  of  the  Tide. 

The  Sea  Wolf   London,  J. 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy   Marryat,  F. 

Jim  Davis   Masefield,  J. 

Moby  Dick  <>   Melville,  H. 

Typee. 

Canoemates   Monroe,  K. 

Dorymates. 

The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth. 

Raftmates. 

Book  of  the  Blue  Sea   Newbolt,  H. 

Voyage  of  the  Vega   Nordenskiold. 

Man-of-War  Life   Nordhold. 

Life  Savers   Otis,  J. 

Call  of  the  Off  Shore  Wind   Paine,  R.  D. 

Roads  of  Adventure. 
The  Fighting  Fleets. 
Lost  Ships  and  Lonely  Seas. 

Voyages  of  Adventure   Pinto. 

The  Harbor   Poole,  E. 

Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes   Pyle,  H. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor   Russell,  W.  C. 

Flying  Dutchman. 
Frozen  Pirate. 

Sea  Hawk  *"   Sabatini,  R. 

The  Pirate   Scott,  W. 

Decatur  and  Somers   Sea  well,  M,  E. 
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Imprisoned  Midshipman  Seawell,  M.  E. 

Midshipman  Paulding. 
Quarter  Deck  and  Fok'sle. 
Twelve  Naval  Captains. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World  Slocum,  J. 

Left  on  Labrador  Stephens. 

Treasure  Island  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  our  Coast  Stockston,  F.  R. 

Jim  Spurling,  Fisherman  Tolman,  A. 

Voyages  of  Captain  Scott  Turley,  C. 

20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  Verne,  J. 

Mysterious  Island. 

Adventures  of  a  Blockade  Runner  Watson. 

The  Privateers. 
Hurricane  Island. 

Here  She  Blows!   Wheeler,  J.  C. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  Wyss,  J. 

"I  must  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by." 

"  I  must  dowfa  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied." 

—  John  Mc 

I  must  forth  again  tomorrow! 
With  the  sunset  I  must  be, 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 
In  the  wonder  of  the  sea. 

—  Hovey. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 


—  John  Masefield. 

I  must  forth  again  tomorrow! 
With  the  sunset  I  must  be, 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 
In  the  wonder  of  the  sea. 

—  Hovey. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free  — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  we. 

—  Cunningham. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 

Happy  the  school-boy!  did  he  prize  his  bliss. 

—  Knox. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Cuore:  An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal   Amicis,  E. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School   Barbour,  R.  H. 

Weatherby's  Inning. 
Spirit  of  the  School. 
Winning  his  "Y." 

Pip   Beith,  I.  H. 

Two  College  Girls   Brown,  H.  D. 

Danny  Fists   Camp,  W. 

Captain  Danny. 
Jack  Hall  at  Yale. 

What  Katy  Did  at  School   Coolidge,  S.  D. 

Life  at  U.  S.  Naval  Academy   Earle,  R. 

Six  to  Sixteen     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  •     .      .      .      .  Ewing,  J. 

Across  the  Campus   Fuller,  CM. 

Vassar  Stories   Gallaher,  G. 

Jack  Hall  *  Grant,  R. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days   .  Hughes,  T. 

Cadet  Days   King,  C. 

Young  Barbarians  «  MacLaren,  I. 

Emmy  Lou   Martin,  G.  M. 

Catcher  Craig   Mathewson,  C. 

Pitcher  Pollock. 

Boys  of  St.  Timothy's   Pier,  A.  S. 

Jester  of  St.  Timothy's. 

Baby  Elton,  Quarter  Back   .      .  Quirk,  L.  W. 

Third  Strike. 

When  Sarah  Went  to  School   Singmaster,  E. 

The  Orcutt  Girls   Vaile,  C. 

Daddy  Long  Legs   Webster,  J. 

Dear  Enemy. 

When  Patty  Went  to  College. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm   Wiggin,  K.  D. 

Adventures  of  a  Freshman   Williams,  J.  L. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 
A  boy's  will's  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 


—  Longfellow. 

Vice  Versa   Anstey,  F. 

Nicholas  Nickleby   Dickens,  C. 

Hoosier  School  Master   Eggleston,  E.  E. 

Diary  of  a  Freshman   Flandrau,  C. 

Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year   Gauss,  C. 

Wellesley  Stories   Goodloe,  A. 

College  Girls. 

Life  at  West  Point   Hancock,  H. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford   Hughes,  T. 

Williams  of  West  Point   Johnson,  H.  L. 

The  Varmint   Johnson,  0. 

Stover  at  Yale. 

Little  Citizens   Kelly,  M. 

Little  Aliens. 

Stalky  and  Co   Kipling,  R. 

The  Hill   Vachell,  H.  E. 

Princeton  Stories   Williams,  J.  L. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 
The  years  go  fast  at  Oxford, 
The  happy  years  and  gay. 

—  Winifred  Letts. 


Smith  College  Stories   Bacon,  J.  D. 

Ways  of  Yale  ■.   Beers,  H.  A. 

Glengarry  School  Days   .      .      .  Connor,  R. 

Fathers  of  Men  '   Hornung,  E. 

Girls'  Student  Days   Marks,  J.  A. 

Stroke  Oar   Paine,  R.  D. 

College  Years.  • 
Head  Coach 

Dormitory  Days   Pier,  A.  S. 

Jeremy  and  Hamlet   Walpole,  H. 

Philosophy  4   Wister,  O. 

Villette   Bronte,  C. 

Bent  Twig   Canfield,  D. 

Harvard  Stories   Post,  W.  K. 

Tell  England   Raymond,  E. 

In  our  Convent  Days   Repplier,  A. 

Cornell  Stories   Sanderson,  J.  C. 

Penrod   Tarkington,  B. 

Penrod  and  Sam. 

Being  a  Boy   Warner,  C.  D. 

Adventures  of  a  Freshman   Williams,  J.  L. 
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THE  ESSAY. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  letter  the  essay  is  the  friendliest  form  of 
literary  art.  —  Dawson. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Bird  and  Bough   Burroughs,  J. 

Longfellow's  Country    -   Clark,  H.  A. 

Eye  Spy  '   Gibson,  W.  H. 

Sharp  Eyes. 

Stories  of  Famous  Operas   Guerber,  H.  A. 

Stories  of  Famous  Wagner  Operas. 

A  Message  to  Garcia   Hubbard,  Elbert 

The  Sketch  Book   Irving,  W. 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts   Jordan,  D.  S. 

Beasts  of  the  Fields   Long,  W.  J. 

Fowls  of  the  Air. 
School  of  the  Woods. 
Ways  of  Wood-Folk. 
Wilderness  Ways. 

True  Bear  Stories   Miller,  J. 

Flowers  and  their  Friends   Morely,  M.  W. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly   Seton,  E.  T. 

The  Face  of  the  Fields   Sharp,  D..  L. 

Little  Gardens    .      .   Skinner,  C.  M. 

Heroines  of  History  and  Legend   Smith,  E.  S. 

In  the  Wilderness   Warner,  C.  D. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

'Thus  gentle  reader  myself e  am  the  groundwork  of  my  book." 

—  Montaigne. 


A  Hill  Top  on  the  Marne   Aldrich,  M. 

Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow   Bolles,  F. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn   Brown,  A. 

Far  and  Near   Burroughs,  J. 

Westward  Hoboes   Dixon,  W. 

Highways  and  Byways  '  Gibson,  W.  H. 

The  Friendly  Road   Grayson,  D. 

The  World's  Painters  and  their  Pictures   Hoyt,  D.  L. 
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Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camera  lies,  G. 

Bracebridge  Hall  Irving,  W. 

The  World  I  Live  In  Keller,  H. 

Campaigning  with  Crook  and  Stories  of  Army  Life     ,      .  King,  C. 

Architects  of  Fate  Marden,  C.  S. 

How  They  Succeeded. 
Pushing  to  the  Front. 

The  Thousand  Year  Pine  and  Other  Tales  of  Wildlife     .      .    Mills,  S.  A. 

The  Lure  of  the  Camera  Olcott,  C.  S. 

The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Pony  Tracks  Remington,  F. 

Crooked  Trails. 

Just  Over  the  Hill  Slattery,  M. 

In  Dickens's  London  Smith,  F.  H. 

Cape  Cod  Thoreau,  Hf 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  Warner,  CD. 

Romance  of  Modern  Inventions  Williams,  A. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

As  a  method  of  self-revelation,  not  even  poetry  surpasses  the  essay. 

—  Dawson. 

Spanish  Highways  and  Byways      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Bates,  K.  L. 

The  Comforts  of  Home   Bergengren,  R. 

The  Perfect  Gentleman. 

Journeys  to  Bagdad   Brooks,  C.  S. 

Chimney-pot  Papers. 

Friendship   Black,  H. 

Happiness. 

Pepacton  *   Burroughs,  J. 

Wake  Robin. 

Through  the  Magic  Door   Doyle,  A.  C. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Heart  of  His  Countrymen       ....  Dunne,  Finlay  P. 

Green  Trails  and  Upland  Pastures   Eaton,  W.  P. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare  '  Goadby,  E. 

Adventures  in  Contentment   Grayson,  D. 

Adventures  in  Friendship. 
Great  Possessions. 

You  Are  The  Hope  of  the  World   Hagedorn,  H. 

Life  at  West  Point   Hancock,  H.  I. 

Cheerful  Yesterdays   Higginson,  T.  W. 

Outdoor  Studies. 

Walking  Stick  Papers   Holliday,  R.  C. 

Italian  Journeys   Ho  wells,  W.  t). 

America  At  Work   .  Husband,  J. 

Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow   Jerome,  J. 

Along  French  Byways   Johnson,  A. 

Vesper  Talks  to  Girls   Knott,  L.  A. 

Nonsense  Novels  '  .      .      .  Leacock,  S. 

Winsome  Winnie. 
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October  Vagabonds   LeGallienne,  R. 

Our  House  and  the  People  in  It. 

French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux   Pennell,  E. 

Adventures  in  Indigence    .      .    Perkins,  C.  C. 

Books  and  Men  .      .      .  ■   Porter,  L.  S. 

Essays  in  Idleness   Repplier,  A. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives   Riis,  J.  A. 

The  Making  of  an  American. 

The  Strenuous  Life   Roosevelt,  T. 

Fiddler's  Luck   Schauffler,  R. 

Everyday  Adventures   .      .  Scoville,  S.,  Jr. 

A  Watcher  in  the  Woods   Sharp,  D.  L. 

Wild  Life  Near  Home. 

Literary  By-paths  in  Old  England   Shelley,  H.  C. 

What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me   Smith,  C.  S. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

Belshazzar  Court   Strunsky,  S. 

Maine  Woods   Thoreau,  H. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Woods   Torrey,  B. 

The  Rambler's  Lease. 

Fisherman's  Luck   Van  Dyke,  H. 

Little  Rivers. 

Back  Log  Studies   Warner,  C.  D. 

The  People  for  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote. 

The  Forest   White,  S.  E. 

The  Mountains. 
On  Making  Camp. 

Gray  Days  and  Gold  v .  *    .      .  Winter,  W. 

The  Jonathan  Papers.   Woodbridge,  E. 

More  Jonathan  Papers. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

"The  intimate  voice  of  the  essayist  secures  our  attention  by  its  friend- 
liness; it  has  a  fireside  familiarity. " 

—  Dawson. 


A  True  Ophelia   An  Actress. 

They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates   Antic,  M. 

Essays   Bacon,  F. 

Jungle  Peace   Beebe,  W. 

From  a  Girl's  Point  of  View   Bell. 

How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day   Bennett,  A. 

The  Human  Machine. 

Things  That  Have  Interested  Me.  # 

From  a  College  Window   Benson,  A.  C. 

The  Upton  Letters. 

Routine  and  Ideals   Briggs,  L. 

School,  College  and  Character. 

Hints  to  Pilgrims   Brooks,  C.  S. 
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Meadow  Grass   Burroughs,  J. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  ,    Burroughs,  J. 

The  College  Student  and  His  Problems   Canfield,  J. 

Through  a  Dartmoor  Window   .  Chase. 

Girls  and  Women   Chester,  E. 

The  Uses  of  Adversity   Chesterton,  G. 

Among  Friends   Crothers,  S. 

By  the  Christmas  Fire. 
The  Gentle  Reader. 
The  Pardoner's  Wallet. 
The  Understanding  Heart. 

Potiphar  Papers   Curtis,  G. 

Prue  and  I. 
Trumps. 

The  Common  Way   Deland,  M. 

A  Golden  Age   Ellsworth,  W.  W. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden   Ely,  F. 

Essays   Emerson,  R.  W. 

Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World   Fabre,  J.  H. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors   Field,  T. 

The  Inn  of  Tranquility   Galsworthy,  J. 

Modes  and  Morals   Gerould. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told   Gibbs,  P. 

People  of  Destiny. 

The  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius   Goether. 

Dream  Days   Grahame,  K. 

The  Golden  Age. 

The  Efficient  Life   Gulick,  L. 

A  Student  in  Arms   Hankey,  D. 

Japanese  Letters   Hearn,  L. 

Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers   Hillis,  N.  D. 

Over  the  Teacups   Holmes,  O.  W. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Certain  Delightful  English  Towns   Howells,  W.  D. 

Authors  and  I   Hinds,  C. 

Characteristics  of  Women   Jameson. 

Shakespeare's  Heroines. 

Life  of  the  Fields   Jefferies,  R. 

Headquarters  Nights   Kellogg. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship   King. 

Essays  of  Elia   Lamb,  C. 

Frenzied  Fiction   Leacock,  S. 

Literary  Lapses. 

A  Garden  Acquaintance   Lowell,  J.  R. 

My  Study  Windows.  • 

Adventures  and  Enthusiasms   .      .   Lucas,  E.  V. 

A  Wanderer  in  London. 

Essays  on  Books  and  Culture   Mabie,  H.  W. 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture. 
Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture. 
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Essays  Macaulay,  T.  B. 

Through  Welsh  Doorways  Marks,  J. 

Essays  on  English  Matthews. 

Operal  Synopses  McSpadden 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  Mitchell,  D.  G. 

The  Haunted  Bookshop  Morley,  C. 

Mince  Pie. 
Modern  Essays. 
Pipefuls. 

Self  Cultivation  in  English      .      .      .      .  •   .      .      .      .    Palmer,  G.  H. 

Studies  of  a  Book  Lover  Parrott. 

The  Bad  Results  of  Good  Habits  Repplier,  A. 

Books  and  Men. 
The  Fireside  Sphinx. 
Essays  in  Miniature. 

The  Syrian  Christ  Rihbany,  A. 

America  Save  the  Far  East. 

Essays  Robinson,  R.  E. 

A  Book-Lover's  Holiday  in  the  Open  Roosevelt,  T. 

American  Ideals  Ruskin,  J. 

Sesame  and  Lillies. 
The  Stones  of  Venice. 

The  Joyful  Heart  Schauffler,  R.  H. 

Hills  of  Hingham  Sharp,  D.  L. 

Gondola  Days  Smith,  F.  H. 

In  Thackeray's  London. 

Hours  in  a  Library  Stephen,  L. 

Across  the  Plains  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 

Essays  and  Essay  Writing  Tanner,  W.  M.  Edit 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman  Tarbell,  I.  N. 

English  Humorists  Thackeray,  W.  M. 

Roundabout  Papers. 

Walden  Thoreau,  H.  D. 

Shakespear's  Theatre  Thorndike,  A.  H. 

Nature's  Invitation  Torrey,  B. 

Companionable  Books      .      .      .  *   .      .      .      .      .      .    Van  Dyke,  H. 

Counsel  upon  the  Reading  of  Books. 
Historic  Scenes  in  Fiction. 

The  Compleat  Angler  Walton,  I. 

Endicott  and  I  Warner,  F.  L. 

Pilgrim  Trails. 

Days  Out  and  Other  Papers  Woodbridge,  E. 
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BIOGRAPHY* 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

H.  W.  Longfellow  —  "A  Psalm  of  Life." 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Charles  Lamb   Ainger,  A. 

Story  of  My  Life   Anderson,  H.  C. 

Barnum's  Own  Story   Barnum,  P.  T. 

Commodore  Paul  Jones     .      .   Brady,  C.  T. 

Marjorie  Fleming   Brown,  J. 

Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt   Burroughs,  J. 

Boots  and  Saddles     .      .      .      .   Custer,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish   Duncan,  N. 

From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization   Eastman,  C.  A. 

Indian  Boyhood. 

Everybody's  St.  Francis   Egan,  M. 

Autobiography  of  a  Tomboy   Gilder,  J.  L. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan   Grenfell,  W. 

Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt   Hagedorn,  H. 

Israel  Putman   Hasbrouck,  L.  S. 

New  England  Boyhood   Hale,  E.  E. 

My  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine   Husband,  J. 

A  Boy  I  Knew  and  Four  Dogs   Hutton,  L. 

Story  of  My  Life  ^  Keller,  H. 

America  of  Yesterday   Long,  J.  D. 

Boy's  Life  of  Edison   Meadowcroft,  W.  H. 

The  Life  of  Lewis  Carroll   Moses,  B. 

The  Life  of  Louisa  May^Alcott. 

Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth   Muir,  J. 

Boy's  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant   Nicolay,  H. 

Boy's  Life  of  Lafayette. 
Boy's  Life  of  Lincoln. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for  Boys  and.  Girls     .      .      .  Overton,  J.  M. 

Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain   Paine,  R.  D. 

Heroes  of  Today   Parkman,  M.  R. 

Travels  and  Adventures  of  Raphael  Pumpelly     ....  Pumpelly,  R. 
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Florence  Nightingale   Richards,  L.  E. 

Being  a  Boy   Warner,  C.  D. 

Up  From  Slavery  v   Washington,  B.  T. 

Daniel  Boone,  Backwoodsman   White,  S.  E. 

Child's  Journey  with  Dickens  .   Wiggin,  K.  D. 

George  Washington   Wilson,  W. 

Diary  of  a  Boston  School  Girl  of  1771   Winslow,  A.  G. 

Seven  Ages  of  Washington   Wister,  0. 

Letters  to  His  Children   .  Roosevelt,  T. 

COLLECTIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Heroines  of  Modern  Progress   Adams,  E.  E. 

Lives  of  Girls  Who  Becamel_Famous   Bolton,  S.  K. 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became^  Famous. 

With  the  Men  Who  Do  Things   Bond,  A.  R. 

American  Fights  and  Fighters   Brady,  C.  T. 

Historic  Americans   Brooks,  E.  S. 

More  than  Conquerors   Gilbert,  A. 

Stories  of  Famous  Children   Hunter,  M.  V.  B. 

Famous  Scouts   Johnston,  C.  H.  L. 

Our  Young  Folks'  Plutarch      .      .      .    *   Kaufman,  R. 

Book  of  Bravery  (1st  and  2d  series)   Lanier,  H.  W. 

Hero  Tales  from  American" History   Lodge,  H.  C.  and  *  Roose- 
velt, T. 

Every  Day  Heroes   St.  Nicholas. 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation   Sparks,  E.  E. 

Letters  From  Colonial  Children   Tappan,  E.  M. 

Heroines  of  Service   Wade,  M. 

Heroes  of  Today. 
Pilgrims  of  Today. 
Real  Americans. 

BIOGRAPHY* 

SECOND  YEAR. 

"There  is  no  life  of  a  man  faithfully  recorded  but  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its 
sort,  rhymed  or  unrhymed." —  Carlyle. 

Boyhood  in  Norway  [  Boyesen,  H.  H. 

Story  of  King  Alfred   Besant,  W. 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road   Bruce,  H.  A.  B. 

John  James  Audubon   Burroughs,  J. 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormack;  His  Life  and  Work      ....  Casson,  H.  H. 

The  Boy's  Catlin   Catlin,  G. 

Louisa  May  Alcott   Cheney,  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Recollections  of  President  Lincoln   Chittenden,  L.  C. 

The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe   Crowe,  M.  F. 

A  Confederate  Girl's  Diary   Dawson,  S.  M. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Greece   Demetrios,  G. 
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Edison:  His  Life  and  Inventions   Dyer,  F.  I.  and  Martin,  T, 

A  Sailor's  Log   Evans,  R.  D. 

Life  of  Lafayette   Farmer,  L.  H. 

Autobiography   Franklin,  B. 

The  Story  of  David  Livingstone     .      .      .  Golding,  V. 

Scott  (Peeps  at  Great  Men)   Grierson,  E. 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie   Garland,  H. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border. 

New  Creations  in  Plant  Life :  Life  and  Works  of  Luther  Burbank  Harwood,  W.  S . 

The  Little  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte   Hathaway,  E.  V. 

Life  of  Lincoln   Hay,  J. 

Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment      .      .  .  Higginson,  T.  W. 

My  Life  and  Experience  among  Our  Hostile  Indians  .      .  Howard,  O.  O. 

A  Boy's  Town  ■   Howells,  W.  D. 

An  Adventure  with  a  Genius   Ireland,  A. 

Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln   Lamon,  W.  H. 

Henry  Ford's  Own  Story   Lane,  R.  S. 

George  Westinghouse   Leupp,  F. 

Two  Spies   Lossing,  B.  J. 

Alexander  Hamilton   Lodge,  H.  C. 

My  Autobiography   McClure,  S.  S. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  ^  Moses,  B. 

Paul  Revere. 

The  Roll  Call  of  Honor   Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T. 

The  Story  of  Elizabeth  Frye   Richards,  L.  E. 

Two  Noble  Lives. 

The  Old  Town   .  Riis,  Jacob 

Shakespeare,  the  Boy   Rolfe,  W.  J. 

Chapters  of  a  Possible  Autobiography   Roosevelt,  T. 

The  Ways  of  the  Circus   Root,  H.  W. 

My  Life  as  an  Indian   Schultz,  J.  W. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte   Tarbell,  I.  M. 

The  Last  of  the  Great  Scouts:  Buffalo  Bill   Wetmore,  H.  C. 

COLLECTIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Stories  of  Great  Men   Abbot,  J. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  West   Catherwood,  M.  H. 

Great  Leaders   Ferris,  G.  T. 

A  Book  of  Famous  Boyhoods   Fryer,  E.  N. 

Women  in  American  History   Humphreys. 

Americans  by  Adoption   Husband,  J. 

The  Splendid  Quest;  Stories  of  Knights  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way  .  Mathews,  B. 

Captains  of  Industry   Parton,  J. 

Eminent  Women  of  the  Age. 

Heroes  of  Today   Parkman,  M.  R. 

Heroines  of  Service. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains   Seawell,  M.  E. 

Men  of  Business   Stoddard,  W.  O. 

FamoUl  Leaders  of  Industry   Wildman,  E. 
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BIOGRAPHY, 

THIRD  YEAR. 

" Souls  tempered  with  fire, 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind.' ' 

—  Matthew  Arnold. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks   Allen,  A.  V.  G. 

The  Promised  Land   Antin,  M. 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok   Bok,  E. 

Yashka   Botchkareva,  M.  L.  F. 

Through  the  Mill   Brown,  F.  K. 

The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  All   Burnett,  F.  H. 

My  Fifty  Years  in  the  Navy   Clark,  C.  E. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc   .  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Thinking  Back   Crawford,  D. 

Life  of  Edison   Dyer,  F.  I.. 

Life  of  Laura  Bridgman   Elliot,  M.  H.  &  Hall,  F. 

The  Many-sided  Franklin   Ford,  P.  L. 

Life  of  Julius  Caesar   Fowler,  W. 

Tramping  with  Tramps   Flynt,  J. 

Son  of  the  Middle  Border   Garland,  H. 

Life  of  Mary  Lyon   Gilchrist,  B.  B. 

Personal  Memoirs   Grant,  U.  B. 

Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life   Greeley  H. 

A  Labrador  Doctor   Grenfell,  W. 

My  Life  and  Times   Hamlin,  C. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Hostess   Howe,  M.  A.  de  W. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris      ....  Harris,  J.  C. 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago   Hudson,  W.  H. 

My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner   Irvine,  A.  F. 

Life  of  Goldsmith   .  Irving,  W. 

Autobiography   Jefferson,  J. 

Life  of  Shakespeare   Lee,  S. 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell     .  .  x-  .      .      .  Marshall,  H.  E. 

Recollections  of  Half  a  Century   McClure,  A.  K. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon   Morgan,  J. 

Life  of  the  Stage   Morris,  C. 

Finding  a  Way  Out   Norton,  R.  R. 

Jeanne  d'Arc   Oliphant,  M. 

The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  .   Palmer,  G.  H. 

A  Woman  Rice  Planter   Pennington,  P. 

An  American  in  the  Making   Ravage,  M.  E. 

Captain  Scott,  Master  Diver   Smith,  F.  H. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen   Riis,  J.  A. 

Chapters  From  an  Unwritten  Memoir   Ritchie,  A.  T. 

My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt   Robinson,  C.  E. 

Quentin  Roosevelt   Roosevelt,  K. 

Letters  and  Diary   Seeger,  A. 
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The  Story  of  a  Pioneer   Shaw,  A.  H. 

O.  Henry  Biography   Smith,  C.  A. 

Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln   Steiner,  E.  A. 

From  Memory's  Shrine   Sylva,     Carmen  (pseud. 

Queen  of  Roumanis). 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong   Talbot,  E.  A. 

The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt      .    Thayer,  W.  R. 

Autobiography  of  Edward  L.  Trudeau   Trudeau,  E.  L. 

The  Diary  of  a  Prairie  Girl   Tully,  E.  G. 

My  First  Years  as  a  Frenchwoman  .  .  Waddington,  M.  K. 

Alexander  the  Great   Wheeler,  B.  I. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne   Woodberry,  G.  E. 

COLLECTIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Portraits  of  American  Women   Bradford,  G. 

Great  Leaders   Ferris,  G.  T. 

Pioneers  of  Science   Lodge,  Sir  0. 

Seven  Roman  Statesmen   Olman,  C.  W.  C. 

Throne  Makers   Thayer,  W.  R. 

Some  Successful  Americans   Williams,  S. 

Heroes  of  the  Nation   Yonge,  C.  H. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

"And  there  are  some  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires, 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 
Effort  unmeaning  and  vain." 

—  Matthew  Arnold. 

Impressions  of  Roosevelt   Abbott,  L.  F. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House   Addams,  J. 

Crowding  Memories   Aldrich,  L.  F. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson   Balfour,  G. 

Letters  from  England   Bancroft,  E.  D. 

Margaret  Ogilvy   Barrie,  J.  M. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lafacadio  Hearn   Bisland,  E. 

Catherine  Breshkovsky:  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 

Revolution   Blackwell,  A.  S. 

Life  of  Doctor  Johnson   Boswell,  J. 

Lee,  the  American   Bradford,  G. 

Charles  George  Gordon   Butler,  Sir  W.  F. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie   Carnegie,  A. 

Life  of  Lincoln   Charnwood,  Lord 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Diary  and  Letters   D'Arblay,    Mme.  (Fanny 

Burney). 

Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art   Dowden,  C. 

Benjamin  Franklin   Dudley,  E.  L. 

Margaret  Winthrop   Earle,  A.  M. 

Three  Generations   Elliot,  M.  H. 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton   Epler,  P.  H. 

Memories  of  a  Hostess   Field,  Mrs.  J.  T. 

Life  of  Charles  Dickens  (2  vols.)   Forster,  J. 

A  New  England  Childhood   Fuller,  M. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte   Gaskell,  E.  C. 

Dolly  Madison   Goodwin,  Mrs.  M.  W. 

Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich   Greenslet,  F. 

Memories  Grave  and  Gay   Hall,  F.  H. 

In  the  Courts  of  Memory   Hegerman-Lindendrone,  L. 

Cheerful  Yesterdavs   Higginson,  T.  W. 

Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years   Hoar,  G.  F. 

Reminiscences   Howe,  J.  W. 

The  Years  of  My  Youth   Howells,  W.  D. 

Horace  Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer  ....  Hubbell,  G.  A. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart   Jefferies,  J.  R. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison   Jones,  F.  A. 

Mary  Slessor  of  Calabar   Livingstone,  W.  P. 

Early  Memories   Lodge,  H.  C. 

Life  of  Charles  Lamb   Lucas,  E.  V. 

Admiral  Farragut   Mahan,  A.  T. 

Story  of  Oliver  Cromwell   Marshall,  H.  E. 

Moliere,  His  Life  and  Works   Matthews,  J.  B. 

Recollection  of  a  Rebel  Reefer   Morgan,  J.  M. 

Napoleon,  Warrior  and  Ruler   Morris,  W.  O. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer   Newcomb,  S. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier   Page,  T.  N. 

Montcalm  and  Wolf  (2  vols.)   Parkman. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson     ....  Perry. 

Diary  (vol.  2)   Pepys,  S. 

Paul  The  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen   Ramsey,  M. 

A  Far  Journey   Rihbany,  A.  M. 

Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times   Richards,  E. 

Oliver  Cromwell   Roosevelt,  T. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men   Rothschild. 

Honest  Abe. 

A  Childhood  in  Brittany  Eighty  Years  Ago   Sedgwick,  D. 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "  Me "   Sothern,  H. 

My  Mother  and  I   Stern,  G. 

Queen  Victoria   Strachey,  L. 

Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader   Stuart,  P.  • 

Father  Marquette   Thwaites,  G. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Fanny  Burney   Tinker,  B. 

Robert  E.  Lee   l>ant,  P. 

John  Winthrop   Twichell,  H. 
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Life  of  Pasteur   .  Vallery-Radot,  Marie. 

Thomas  Hooker   Walker,  L. 

George  Washington   Wilson,  W. 

Life  and  Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson   Winter,  W. 

The  Story  of  U.  S.  Grant   Wister,  O. 

COLLECTIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Portraits  of  New  England  Women   Bradford,  G. 

American  Statesman  Series   Lodge,  C. 

English  Men  of  Letters  Series   Morley,  John  (editor). 

Joseph  Addison,  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  Dickens,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  John  Milton. 

American  Statesman  Series   Morse,  T.  (editor). 

Henry  Clay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster. 

Eminent  Victorians   Strachey,  L. 

English  Humorists   Thackeray,  M. 

Glimpses  of  Authors   Ticknor. 

Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime   Trent,  P. 
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FICTION. 

I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret  with  plenty  of  books  than  a 
king  who  did  not  love  reading. 

—  Macaulay. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Molly  Make-Believe   Abbot,  E.  H. 

Mehitable   Adams,  K. 

Jack  and  Jill   Alcott,  L.  M. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Women. 

An  Old-fashioned  Girl. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy   Aldrich,  T.  B. 

The  Days  of  Bruce   Aguilar,  G. 

Dr.  LeBarOn  and  his  Daughters   Austin,  J.  G. 

Eben  Holden   Bacheller,  I. 

The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx   Bangs,  J.  K. 

Bernicia   Barr,  K. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. 

Friend  Olivia. 

The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane. 

Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens   Barrie,  J.  M. 

Peter  and  Wendy. 

Juan  and  Juanita   Baylor,  P.  C. 

The  Spoilers   Beach,  R. 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea   Brady,  C.  T. 

The  Surprise  House   Brown,  A.  E. 

Rab  and  His  Friends   Brown,  J. 

Pilgrim's  Progress   Bunyan,  J. 

The  Secret  Garden   Burnett,  F.  H. 

Understood  Betsy   Canfield,  D.  F. 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass   Carroll,  L. 

Old  Kaskaskia   Catherwood,  M.  H. 

Don  Quixote   Cervantes,  S.  M. 

Winning  his  Way   Coffin,  C.  C. 

The  Pilot   Cooper,  J.  F. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Pioneers. 
The  Prairie. 

The  Silver  Skull   Crocket,  S.  R. 
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The  Lamplighter   Cummins,  M.  S. 

God  Wills  It.  -   '   Davis,  W.  S. 

Robinson  Crusoe   Defoe,  D. 

Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn   Dickens,  C. 

Christmas  Carol. 
Oliver  Twist. 

HughGwyeth   Dix,  B.  M. 

Donald  and  Dorothy   Dodge,  M.  M. 

Hans  Brinker. 

The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes   Doyle,  A.  C. 

Beach  Patrol   Drysdale,  W. 

Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador   Duncan,  N. 

Captain  Sam   Eggleston;  E. 

Big  Brother. 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote   Ewing,  J. 

First  Violin   Fothergill,  J. 

Undine   Fouque,  La  Motte. 

Sintram. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come   Fox,  J. 

Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

Lance  of  Kanana   French,  H.  W. 

A  Bookful  of  Girls   Fuller,  A. 

Katherine  Day. 
Peak  and  Prairie. 

Jack  Hail   Grant,  R. 

Lone  Star  Ranger   Grey,  Z. 

Helen's  Babies   Habberton,  J. 

Allan  Quatermain   Haggard,  H.  R. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country   Hale,  E.  E. 

In  His  Name. 

Spanish  Gold   Hannay,  J. 

Katrinka   Haskell,  H.  E. 

Great  Quest   Hawes,  C.  B. 

Young  Alaskans   Hough,  E. 

Flight  of  Pony  Baker   Howells,  W.  D. 

Aztec  Treasure  House   Janvier,  T. 

Three  Men  in  a  Boat   Jerome,  J.  K. 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas   Jewett,  S.  O. 

Deephaven. 

The  Life  of  Nancy. 

Frozen  Ambush   King,  C. 

A  Soldier's  Secret. 

Captains  Courageous   Kipling,  R. 

The  Jungle  Book. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare   Lamb,  C. 

A  Quaker  Town  of  Nantucket   Lee,  M.  C. 

The  Ward  of  King. Canute   Liljencrantz,  0.  H. 

Cap'n  Eri   Lincoln,  J.  C. 

The  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town   Lothrop,  M. 

Donald  Grant   MacDonald,  G. 
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Ronald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  McDonald,  G. 

Sir  Gibbie. 

The  Children  of  the  New  Forest  Marryat,  F. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy. 

Feats  on  the  Fjord  Martineau,  H. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 

Martin  Hyde  Masefield,  J. 

Tom  Paulding  Mathews,  B. 

Master  Simon's  Garden  Meigs,  C. 

Pool  of  Stars. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables  Montgomery,  L. 

Anne  of  Avonlea. 

Bar  20  •  Mullford,  C.  E. 

Cab  and  Caboose  Munroe,  K. 

Flamingo  Feather. 

Derrick  Sterling  Munroe,  K. 

Painted  Desert. 

Mother  .  Norris,  K. 

Silver  Shoal  Light  Price,  E.  B. 

Men  of  Iron  Pyle,  H. 

Lovey  Mary   Rice,  A.  H. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

Capt.  January  Richards,  L.  E. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre  Runkle,  B. 

Sapphire  Signet  Seaman,  A.  B. 

Virginia  Cavalier       .      .  Sea  well,  M.  E. 

Castle  Blair  Shaw,  F.  L. 

Emmeline  Singmaster,  E. 

When  Sarah  Saved  The  Day. 
When  Sarah  Went  to  School. 

The  Spartan  Snede. 

Heidi  Spyri,  J. 

The  Turquoise  Cup  Smith,  A.  C. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn  Stockton. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null. 

Agnes  of  Sorrento  Stowe,  H.  B. 

Old  Town  Folks. 
The  Minister's  Wooing. 
The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 
We  and  Our  Neighbors. 

Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets  Stuart,  R.  M. 

Gulliver's  Travels  .•  Swift,  J. 

Lockinvar  Luck  Terhune,  A.  B. 

Green  Mountain  Boys  Thompson,  D.  P. 

The  Boy  Soldier  of  1812  Tomlinson,  E.  T. 

Three  Colonial  Boys. 

Cudjo's  Cave   Trowbridge,  J.  T. 

Neighbor  Jackwood. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  ■  .      .    Twain,  M. 

Innocents  Abroad. 
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Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc  Twain,  M. 

The  Tragedy  of  Pudd'n  Head  Wilson. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  Hill  Vachell,  H.  A. 

Mysterious  Island  Verne,  J. 

20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Trip  to  the  Moon. 

Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth. 

Zenobia  Ware,  W. 

The  Abbess  of  Vlage  Weyman,  S.  T. 

A  Gentleman  of  France. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

Owner  of  the  Lazy  D   White,  W.  P. 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  Wiggin,  K.  D. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens. 
Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 
Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm. 
Romance  of  a  Christmas  Card. 
Story  of  Patsy. 
Summer  in  a  Canon. 
Timothy's  Quest. 

Heir  of  Redcliffe  Yonge,  C.  M. 

The  Little  Duke. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

A  man  may  be  judged  by  his  library.  — ■  Bentham. 

Boscobal  or  the  Royal  Oak  Ainsworth,  H. 

Lancashire. 

Told  in  a  French  Garden  Aldrich,  T.  B. 

Prudence  Palfrey. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba. 
The  Stillwater  Tragedy. 

The  Courage  of  the  Commonplace  Andrews,  R.  S. 

The  Conqueror   Atherton,  G. 

A  Nameless  Nobleman  Austen,  J. 

Northanger  Abbey. 

Man  for  the  Ages  Bachellor,  I. 

Little  Minister   Barrie,  J.  M. 

Little  White  Bird. 

Barnaby  Lee   Bennett,  J. 

In  Far  Lochaber  Black,  W. 

Lorna  Doone  Blackmore,  R.  D. 

The  County  Road  Brown,  A. 

Secret  of  the  Clan. 

Old  Creole  Days  Cable,  G.  W. 

Bonavonture. 

Lazarre  Catherwood,  M.  H. 
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Cardigan 
Richard  Carvel 


Chambers,  R.  W. 
Churchill,  W. 


Black  Rock  Connor,  R. 

The  Doctor. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry. 
The  Prospector. 
The  Sky  Pilot. 

The  Deerslayer  Cooper,  J.  F. 

Lionel  Lincoln. 
The  Pathfinder. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman  Craik,  D.  M. 

Marietta  Crawford,  F.  M. 

The  Bar  Sinister  Davis,  R.  H. 

In  the  Fog. 
Captain  Macklin. 
Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

Friend  of  Caesar  Davis,  W.  S. 

Dombey  and  Son  Dickens,  C. 

Great  Expectations. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

The  Black  Tulip  Dumas,  A. 

The  Three  Musketeers. 

The  Circuit  Rider  Eggleston,  E. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

Adam  Bede  Eliot,  G. 

Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Janice  Meredith  Ford,  P.  L. 

Black  Bartelmy's  Treasure  Farnol,  J. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling  Ford,  P.  L. 

A  Literary  Courtship  Fuller,  A. 

A  Venetian  June. 
One  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Friendship  Village  Gale,  Z. 

Main-Traveled  Roads  Garland,  H. 

Cranford  *  Gaskell,  E. 

Cousin  Phyllis. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Goldsmith,  O. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau  Hawkins,  A.  H. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 

The  Blithedale  Romance  Hawthorne,  N. 

Seven  Oaks  Holland,  J.  C. 

A  Chance  Acquaintance  Howells,  W.  D. 

The  Kentons. 

The  Minister's  Charge. 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

Ramona  Jackson,  H.  H. 

Daisy  Miller  James,  H. 

The  Country  Doctor  Jewett,  S.  O. 

Deephaven. 
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Alton  Locke   Kingsley,  C. 

The  Girl  from  the  Marshcroft   Lagerlof,  S.  P. 

Shavings   Lincoln,  J.  C. 

Mr.  Pratt. 

The  Lady  of  the  Decoration   Little,  F. 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall    ........  Major,  C. 

Hugh  Wynne   Mitchell,  S.  W. 

A  Nest  of  Linnets   Moore,  F.  F. 

The  Jessamy  Bride. 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock   Page,  T.  N. 

Madonna  of  the  Tubs   Phelps,  E.  S. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw   Porter,  J. 

The  Splendid  Spur    .   Quiller-Couch,  A.  T. 

Lavender  and  Old  Lace   Reed,  M. 

Strawberry  Acres   Richmond,  G. 

Long  Live  the  King   Rinehart,  M.  R. 

A  Sister  of  Evangeline   Roberts,  C.  G.  D. 

All  Novels   Scott,  Sir  W. 

Yemasee   Sims,  W.  S. 

Story-Tell  Lib   Slosson,  A.  T. 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville   Smith,  F.  H. 

Gondola  Days. 
Peter. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn. 
Tom  Grogan. 

The  Ebb  Tide   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire   Tarkington,  B. 

The  Two  VanRevels. 

My  Friend  the  Chauffeur   Williamson,  G.  H. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Literature  is  a  luxury;  fiction  is  a  necessity.  —  Chesterton. 

Tower  of  London   Ainsworth,  W.  H. 

Flute  and  Violin  '  Allen,  J. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal. 

The  Eternal  Masculine   Andrews,  R.  S. 

The  Perfect  Tribute. 

The  Conqueror   Atherton,  G. 

On  the  Heights   Auerbach,  B. 

Persuasion   Austen,  J. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Oldfield   Banks,  R. 

Irish  Idylls   Barlow,  J. 

Strangers  of  Lisconnell. 

Auld  Licht  Idylls   Barrie,  J.  M. 

The  Iron  Trail   Beach,  R. 

Amorel  of  Lyonesse   Besant,  W. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


BOSTON  READING 
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Priscilla's  Spies  Birmingham,  G. 

Judith  Shakespeare  Black,  W. 

A  Princess  of  Thule. 
White  Wings. 

T.  Tembaron  Burnett,  F. 

Through  One  Administration. 

The  Grandissimes  Cable,  G.  W. 

In  Kincaid's  Battery. 
John  March,  Southerner. 
Old  Creole  Days. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico  Castle,  A. 

Red  Pottage  Cholmondeley,  M. 

Coniston  Churchill,  W. 

The  Crossing. 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career. 

Richard  Carvel. 

The  Moonstone  Collins,  W. 

Woman  in  White. 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains  Craddock,  C.  E. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

A  Noble  Life  Craik,  D.  M. 

Arethusa  Crawford,  F.  M. 

Saracinesca. 

Sant'Ilario  (Sequel  to  Saracirjesca). 
Don  Orsino  (Sequel  to  Sant'Ilario). 
Pietro  Ghisleri  (Sequel  to  Don  Orsino). 
Via  Crucis. 
The  White  Sister. 

Lilac  Sunbonnet  Crockett,  S.  R. 

Raiders. 

Belshazzar   Davis,  W.  S. 

Alice-for-Short  DeMorgan,  W. 

Joseph  Vance. 

Barnaby  Rudge  Dickens,  C. 

Pickwick  Papers. 
David  Copperfield. 
Our  Mutual  Friend. 

Skinner's  Big  Idea  Dodge,  H.  I. 

Sir  Nigel  Doyle,  A.  C. 

Trilby  DuMaurier,  G. 

The  Man  Who  Found  Christmas  Eaton,  W.  P. 

Cleopatra  Ebers,  G. 

The  Emperor. 
Joshua. 
The  Sister. 
Uarda. 

Castle  Rackrent  Edgeworth,  M. 

The  Absentee. 
Helen. 

(All  Novels)  Eliot,  G. 
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Jackanapes   Ewing,  J.  H. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life. 

The  Broad  Highway  Farnol,  J. 

Beltane  the  Smith. 

Emma  McChesney  and  Company  Ferber,  E. 

John  Bodewin's  Testimony   Foote,  M.  H. 

The  Led  Horse  Claim. 

Gloria  Mundi  Frederic,  H. 

The  Market  Place. 

Betty  Zane   Grey,  Z. 

Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage. 

Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky     .    Hall,  E.  C. 

Concerning  Paul  and  Fiametta   Harker,  L.  A. 

Queed   Harrison,  H.  S. 

V.  V.'s  Eyes. 

The  Heart  of  the  Princess  Osra   .  Hawkins,  A.  H. 

The  Marble  Faun   Hawthorne,  N. 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs   Jewett,  S.  O. 

Cease  Firing   Johnston,  M. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold. 
The  Long  Roll. 

Kim   Kipling,  R. 

Shavings   Lincoln,  J.  C. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii   .      .      .  Lytton,  E. 

Robert  Falconer   Macdonald,  G. 

The  Pit  .      .     \   Norris,  F. 

The  Amazing  Interlude   .  Rinehart,  M. 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood   Roberts,  C.  G.  D. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys;  or  an  art  Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  .  Roberts,  M. 

Uncle  Elisha's  Shop    .    Robinson,  R.  E. 

(All  Novels)   Scott,  W. 

Disciple  of  a  Saint   Scudder,  V.  D. 

The  Coming  of  the  Tide   Sherwood,  M.  W. 

Sir  Percival   Shorthouse,  J.  H. 

Caleb  West   Smith,  F.  H. 

Peter. 

St.  Ives   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Will,  of  the  Mill. 

Rudder  Grange   Stockton,  F.  K. 

The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine. 

A  Gentleman  from  Indiana   Tarkington,  B. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

Barchester  Towers  '   Trollope,  A. 

Claverings. 

Ethan  Frome   Wharton,  E. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man   White,  W.  A. 

Blazed  Trail   White,  S.  E. 

A  Cathedral  Courtship   Wiggin,  K.  D. 

John  Brent   Winthrop,  T. 
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Cecil  Dreeme   Winthrop,  T. 

Red  Men  and  White  .  Wister,  0. 

The  Virginian. 

Rodman  the  Keeper   Woolson,  C.  F. 

Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife   Wright,  M.  C. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  to  believe  of  my  own  stories. 

■ — ■  Irving. 

The  Reign  of  Law      .   Allen,  J.  H. 

Sense  and  Sensibility   Austen,  J. 

The  Little  Minister   Barrie,  J.  M. 

Sentimental  Tommy. 
A  Window  in  Thrums. 

Buried  Alive   Bennett,  A. 

The  Treasure  of  Peyre  Gaillard  ,   Bennett,  J. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men   Besant,  W. 

Lalage's  Lovers   Birmingham,  G.  H. 

Romany  Rye   Borrow,  G.  H. 

Shirley   Bronte,  C. 

That  Lass  o'  Lowries   Burnett,  F.  H. 

Agnes  Surriage   Bynner,  E.  L. 

The  Begum's  Daughter. 

The  Bent  Twig   Canfield,  D.  F. 

One  of  Ours   Cather,  W.  S. 

Lypheron   Clegg,  R.  H. 

David's  Loom. 

The  Spinster   Cleghorn,  S.  JSP. 

Lord  Jim   Conrad,  J. 

Long  Will   Converse,  F. 

Evelina   D'Arblay,  Mme. 

Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters   Davis,  R.  H. 

Silhouettes  of  American  Life. 

The  Little  House   Dawson,  C. 

The  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie   Deland,  M. 

The  Iron  Woman. 

Somehow  Good   DeMorgan,  W. 

When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost. 

The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard   France,  A. 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows   Grahame,  K. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree   Hardy,  T. 

Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

The  Street  of  Adventure   Gibbs,  P. 

The  Battle  Ground   Glascow,  E. 

My  Friend  Prosper o   Harland,  H. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box. 
My  Lady  Paramount. 

Glory  of  the  Conquered   Glaspell,  S. 

Java  Head   Hergesheimer,  J. 
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Portrait  of  a  Lady   James,  H. 

Marie  Chapdelaine   Hemon,  L. 

Elsie  Venner   Holmes,  O.  W. 

If  Winter  Comes   Hutchison,  A.  W. 

Happy  Warrior. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia   Landor,  W.  S. 

Nancy  Stair  •.  Lane. 

Confessions  of  Con  Gregan   Lever,  C. 

Doctor  Nye   Lincoln,  J. 

Galusha  the  Magnificent. 

The  Fortunate  Youth   Locke,  W. 

The  Eldest  Son   Marshall,  A. 

The  Squire's  Daughter. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel   Meredith,  G. 

Diana  of  the  Cross  Ways. 
Evan  Harrington. 

Prisoners  and  Captives     .      .  %  .  Merriman,  E.  W. 

The  Sowers. 
The  Vultures. 

Hugh  Wynne   Mitchell,  S.  W. 

Saturday's  Child   Norris,  K. 

The  Right  of  Way   Parker,  G. 

The  Child  in  the  House   Pater,  W. 

Marius  the  Epicurean. 

The  Harbor   Poole,  E. 

Very  Hard  Cash   Reade,  C. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 

Rufus   Richmond,  G. 

Four  Square. 

With  Fire  and  Sword   Sienkiewicz,  H. 

Basil  Everman   Singmaster,  H. 

The  Undefeated   Snaith,  J.  C. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

King  Noanett   Stimson,  F.  J. 

Gulliver's  Travels   Swift,  J. 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons   Tarkington,  B. 

The  Turmoil. 

Mr.  Squem   Taylor,  A.  R. 

Vanity  Fair   Thackeray,  W.  M. 

Liza   Turgeniev. 

The  Cathedral   Walpole,  H. 

The  Secret  City. 

Robert  Elsmere   Ward,  Mrs.  H. 

Case  of  Richard  Meynell. 

Nathan  Burke  '.      .  Watts,  M.  E. 

Van  Cleve. 

Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl   Wiggins,  K.  D. 

Penelope's  Progress. 

The  Virginian     .   Wister,  0. 

The  Children  of  the  Ghetto   Zangwill,  I. 
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"This  is  the  the  place  

Let  me  review  the  scene 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been." 

H.  W.  Longfellow. —  "A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. " 


Soldiers  of  the  Sea   Abbott,  W.  J. 

Phra  the  Phoenician   Arnold,  E. 

Betty  Alden   .  Austin,  J. 

Standish  of  Standish. 

Master  Skylark   Bennett,  J. 

Judith  Shakespeare   Black,  W. 

Grip  of  Honor   Brady,  C.  T. 

Chivalric  Days   Brooks,  E. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii   Bulwer-Lytton,  E. 

Last  of  the  Barons. 
Harold. 

Romance  of  Dollard   Catherwood,  M.  H. 

Romance  of  Feudal  Chateaux   Champney,  E. 

Romance  of  Renaissance  Chateaux. 

Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad   Clark,  I. 

The  Spy   Cooper,  J.  F. 

Diccon  the  Bold   Coryell,  J. 

Red  Badge  of  Courage   Crane,  S. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King   Crawford,  F.  M. 

Ave  Roma  Immortalis. 

Silver  Skull   Crockett,  S.  R. 

Crisis   Churchill,  W. 

Richard  Carvel. 

Friend  of  Caesar   Davis,  W.  S. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities   Dickens,  C. 

Blithe  McBride   Dix,  B. 

Soldier  Rigdale. 
Merry  lips. 

Micah  Clarke  ,  Doyle,  A.  C. 

Sir  Nigel. 
White  Company. 

Ivar  the  Viking   Du  Chaillu,  P. 

Twenty  Years  After   Dumas,  A. 

Taking  the  Bastile. 

Uarda   Ebers,  G. 

Egyptian  Princess. 

Strange  Stories  from  History   Eggleston,  E. 

Red  of  the  Midi   Gras,  G. 

The  Terror. 

The  Magnificent  Adventure   Hough,  E. 
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Ninety  Three   Hugo,  V. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold   Johnston,  M. 

Defense  of  the  Castle   Jenks,  T. 

Hereward  the  Wake   Kingsley. 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill    .  .  '   Kipling,  R. 

The  Golden  Dog   Kirby. 

Days  of  the  Colonists   .      .  Lamprey. 

Days  of  the  Guild. 
Days  of  the  Discoverers. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History   Roosevelt,  T. 

Lodge,  H.  C. 

Cedric  the  Forester   Marshall,  B. 

Saul  of  Tarsus   .  Miller,  E. 

Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts   Morison,  S.  E. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower   Major,  C. 

Callista   Newman,  J.  H. 

Red  Rock   Page,  T.  H. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty   Parker,  G. 

Blennerhasset  z   Pidgin,  C. 

Scottish  Chiefs   Porter,  J. 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand   Pyle,  H. 

Splendid  Spur   Quiller-Couch,  A. 

Cloister  and  Hearth   Reade,  C. 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus   Rickenbacker,  E. 

Scaramouche  ,      .  Sabatini,  R. 

Ivanhoe   Scott,  W. 

Quentin  Durward. 
Kenilworth. 

When  a  Cobbler  Ruled  a  King   Seaman,  A.  H. 

John  Baring's  House   Singmaster,  E. 

Heroes  of  History  and  Legend   Smith,  E.  S. 

A  Gentlemen  Player   Stephens,  R. 

Cadets  of  Gascony   Stevens,  W.  O. 

Story  of  our  Navy. 

Black  Arrow   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin   Stowe,  H.  B. 

American  Hero  Stories   Tappan,  E.  M. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

When  Knights  were  Bold. 

Henry  Esmond    .    Thackeray,  W.  M. 

The  Virginians. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes   Thompson,  M. 


Fair  God 

Prince  and  Pauper 
Under  the  Red  Robe 
Fabiola  . 

Unknown  to  History 


Wallace,  L. 
Twain,  M. 
Weyman,  S. 
Wiseman,  C. 
Yonge,  C. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  HISTORICAL  STORIES. 

(Nineteen  Books  Portraying  Life  in  Nineteen  Centuries.) 


ANCIENT. 

1.  Ben  Hur   Wallace,  B. 

2.  Quo  Vadis   Sienkiewicz,  H. 

3.  The  Epicurean   Moore 

4.  Homo  Sum   Ebers,  G. 

5.  Hypatia   Kingsley,  C. 

6.  Idylls  of  the  King   Tennyson,  A. 

7.  Martyrs  of  the  Catacombs   Anonymous. 

MEDIEVAL. 

8.  Legends  of  Charlemagne   Bulfinch. 

9.  Dragon  and  Raven  or  Days  of  King  Alfred  ....  Henty,  G.  A. 

10.  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse   Dasent. 

11.  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons   Bulwer-Lytton. 

12.  Ivanhoe   Scott,  W. 

13.  Scottish  Chiefs   Porter,  J. 

14.  White  Company   Doyle,  Sir  C. 

15.  Romola   Eliot,  G. 

MODERN. 

16.  Cloister  and  Hearth   Reade,  C. 

17.  Three  Musketeers   Dumas,  A. 

18.  Tale  of  Two  Cities   Dickens,  C. 

19.  Richard  Carvel   Churchill,  W. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Marjorie  Daw   Aldrich,  T.  B. 

Stillwater  Tragedy. 

The  Flute  and  Violin   Allen,  J.  L. 

Eternal  Masculine   Andrews,  M.  R. 

Atlantic  Narratives   Thomas,  C.  S. 

Madness  of  Philip   Bacon,  J.  D. 

American  Short  Stories   Baldwin. 

Irish  Idylls   Barlow,  J. 

Auld  Licht  Idylls   Barrie,  J.  M.  . 

Under  Top  Sails  and  Tents   Brady,  C.  T. 

The  County  Road   Brown,  A. 

Meadowgrass. 
Country  Neighbors. 
Tiverton  Tales. 

Short  Sixes   Bunner,  H.  C. 

Old  Creole  Days   Cable,  G.  W. 

Tangles       „   Cameron,  M. 

Home  Fires  in  France   Canfield,  D. 
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Five  Hundred  Dollars  and  other  Stories .      .      .      .      .      .    Chestnut,  C.  W. 

Wisdom  of  Father  Brown  Chesterton,  G. 

Innocence  of  Father  Brown. 

Jumping  Frog     .......     \      ..      .    Clemens,  S.  L. 

Deep  Sea's  Toll  Connolly,  J.  B. 

Out  of  Gloucester. 
The  Seiners. 
Wide  Courses. 

Set  of  Six  Conrad,  J. 

Screaming  Skull  Crawford,  F.  M. 

Little  Stories  of  Married  Life  Cuttings,  M.  S. 

The  Last  Class  Daudet,  A. 

Gallagher  and  other  Stories     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .    Davis,  R.  H. 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 
Van  Bibber  and  other  Stories. 
The  Deserter. 

Old  Chester  Tales  Deland,  M. 

Dr.  Lavender's  People. 

Adirondack  Stories  Deming,  P. 

Christmas  Stories  Dickens,  C. 

The  Way  of  the  Sea  Duncan,  W. 

Battles  Royal  down  North  Duncan,  N. 

Gulliver  the  Great  Dyer,  W. 

The  Last  Bow  Doyle,  A.  C. 

Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Leather  Funnel. 
The  Green  Flag. 

Roast  Beef  Medium  Ferber,  E. 

Edge  water  People  Freeman,  M.  W. 

Wind  in  the  Rose  Bush. 

Friendship  Village  Gale,  Z. 

Lifted  Masks   Glaspell,  S. 

Phoebe  and  Ernest  Gillmore,  J.  H. 

Tales  of  the  Labrador  Grenfell,  N. 

Wessex  Tales  Hardy,  T. 

Uncle  Remus  Harris,  J. 

Twice  Told  Tales  Hawthorne,  H. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Americans  All  Heydrick,  B.  A. 

Trimmed  Lamp  Henry,  O. 

Four  Million.! 
Option. 

Cabbages  and  Kings. 

Tales  of  the  Pampas  Hudson,  W. 

Tales  of  a  Traveler  Irving,  W. 

The  Alhambra. 

Lady  of  the  Barge  Jacobs,  W.  W. 

Captain's  Ace. 
Deep  Waters. 
Odd  Craft. 
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The  Native  of  Winby   Jewett,  S.  O. 

White  Heron. 

Humorous  American  Short  Stories  .      .      .      .      .  .  Jessup,  A. 

Little  Citizens   Kelly,  M. 

Little  Aliens. 

Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place   King,  A. 

Day's  Work   Kipling,  R. 

Just  So  Stories. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Soldiers  Three. 

Cappy  Ricks   Kyne,  P.  B. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare   Lamb,  C.  and  M. 

Short  Stories  of  New  America   LaSalle,  M. 

Far  Away  Stories   Locke,  W.  J. 

Canterbury  Tales   Mackaye,  P. 

Beside  the  Bonnie,  Briar  Bush   MacLaren,  L. 

Lo,  and  Behold  Ye!   MacManus,  S. 

Pitching  in  a  Pinch   Mathewson. 

Ghost  Ship   Middleton,  R.  B. 

Adventures  in  the  Wilderness   Murray,  W.  H. 

Walking  Shadows   Noyes,  A. 

In  Ole  Virginia   Page,  T.  N. 

Bjirial  of  the  Guns. 

Pierre  and  His  People   Parker,  G. 

Tales   Poe,  E.  A. 

Man  With  the  Bark  On   Remington,  F. 

Woodfire  in  No.  3   Smith,  F.  H. 

The  Under  Dog. 

Merry  Men   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

Amber  Gods  and  Other  Stories   Spofford,  H.  P. 

Sonny   Stuart,  R.  M. 

A  Golden  Wedding. 

Bee  Man  of  Orne   Stockton,  F.  R. 

Story  Teller's  Pack. 
Lady,  or  the  Tiger. 

He  Knew  Lincoln   Tarbell,  I. 

Blue  Flower   Van  Dyke,  H. 

A  Browning  Courtship  *  .      .  White,  S.  O. 

The  Girl  and  the  Queen   Williams,  J.  L. 
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"All  the  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

—  Shakespeare. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Quality  Street  Barrie,  J.  M. 

Half  Hours. 

Beau  Brummel  Fitch,  C. 

Barbara  Frietchie. 
The  Climbers. 
Nathan  Hale. 

Plays  of  the  47  Workshop        .      .      .  .      .      .47  Work  Shop. 

Neighbors  Gale,  Zona. 

Seven  Short  Plays  /.      .      .      .    Gregory,  Lady. 

The  Sleeping  Car  and  Other  Farces  Howells,  William  D. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  Jerome,  J.  K. 

Robin  a  in  Search  of  a  Husband. 

The  Servant  in  the  House  Kennedy,  C.  R. 

The  Dean  of  Bath  and  Others  Mackaye,  P. 

Jeanne  D'Arc  

The  Bluebird  Maeterlinck,  M. 

Sherwood  Noyes,  A. 

The  Piper   Peabody,  J. 

The  Amazons   Pinero,  W. 

Sweet  Lavender. 
Gay  Lord  Quex. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  Shakespeare,  William. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Twelfth  Night. 

You  Never  Can  Tell  Shaw,  G.  B. 

Fanny's  First  Play. 

Riders  to  the  Sea  Synge,  M. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Glen. 
The  Well  of  the  Saints. 

Beauty  and  the  Jacobin  Tarkington,  B. 

The  Man  From  Home 

Portmanteau  Plays  Walker,  S. 

The  Twig  of  Thorn   Warren. 

The  Ideal  Husband  Wilde,  O. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Ernest. 

Giles  Corey  Wilkins. 


BOSTON  READING  LISTS. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
"The  play's  the  thine."  —  Shakespeare. 

Prometheus  Bound   Aeschylus,  A. 

A  Set  of  Turquoise  •    .  Aldrich,  T.  B. 

Everyman   .  Anon. 

Prunella   Barker  and  Hausman. 

The  Admirable  Crichton   Barrie,  J.  M. 

What  Every  Woman  Knows. 
Echoes  of  the  War. 

The  English  Religious  Drama   Bates,  K.  L. 

The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm   Belasco,  D. 

Milestones   Bennett  and  Knoblock. 

The  Gauntlet   Bjornson,  B. 

Children  of  Earth   Brown,  A. 

Richelieu     ...      .      .   Bulwer-Lytton,  E. 

Comedies  in  Miniature   Cameron,  M. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists   Dickinson,  T.  H. 

The  Road  to  Yesterday   Dix,  B.  M. 

The  Rose  of  Plymouth  Town. 

Abraham  Lincoln   Drinkwater,  J. 

Five  Plays   Dunsany,  E. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris   Euripides. 

Justice   Galsworthy,  J. 

Strife. 

The  Pigeon. 
The  Silver  Box. 

Short  Plays   Glaspell,  S. 

Faust   Goethe. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer   Goldsmith,  O. 

The  Weavers   Hauptmann,  G. 

The  Doll's  House   Ibsen,  H. 

Four  Irish  Plays   Irvine,  St.  J. 

The  Silent  Woman   Jonson,  B. 

The  Music  Master  '.  Klein,  C. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

My  Lady's  Dress   Knoblock,  E. 

The  Scarecrow   Mackaye,  P. 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

The  Betrothal   Maeterlinck,  M. 

The  Jew  of  Malta   Marlowe,  C. 

Edward  II. 

Tragedy  of  Nan   Masefield,  J. 

The  Locked  Chest. 

The  Drone   Mayne,  R. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhommc    Moliere,  J.  B. 

The  Great  Divide   Moody,  W.  V. 

The  Faith  Healer. 

Disraeli   Parker,  L.  N. 
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Pomander  Walk   Parker,  L.  N. 

Marlowe      .   Peabody,  J.  P. 

The  Wolf  of  Gubbio. 

Ulysses  Phillips,  S. 

Paola  and  Francesca. 
Nero. 

Representative  American  Plays  Quinn,  A.  H. 

Chanticleer  Rostand,  E. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
L'Aiglon. 

Mary  Stuart  *  Schiller,  J.  C.  E. 

Henry  V  Shakespeare,  W. 

Richard  III. 
The  Tempest. 
The  Winter's  Tale. 

Arms  and  the  Man  Shaw,  G.  B. 

Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 
Candida. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 
Pygmalion. 

The  Rivals  Sheridan,  R.  B. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 

Antigone  Sophocles. 

Chitra  Tagore,  R. 

The  Postoffice. 

As  a  Man  Thinks  Thomas,  A. 

The  Witching  Hour. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  Udall,  N. 

The  House  of  Rimmon  Van  Dyke,  H. 

Unseen  Host  and  Others  Wilde,  O. 

Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan  and  Other  Plays  Yeats,  W.  B. 

The  Melting  Pot  Zangwill,  I. 
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POETRY. 

We  are  the  music  makers,  and  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 

—  O'Shaughnessy. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.    VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

Girls'  Book  of  Verse  •  .      .      .      ,  Davis,  M. 

Peacock  Pie   De  La  Mare,  W. 

poems   Field,  E. 

Boys'  Book  of  Verse   Fish,  H. 

Modern  Verse   Forbes,  A. 

Jes'  Folks   Guest,  E. 

Blue  Poetry  Book   Lang,  A. 

Cape  Cod  Ballads   .  Lincoln,  J. 

Children's  Garland   Patmore,  C. 

A  Book  of  Famous  Verse   Repplier,  A. 

Child  Rhymes   Riley,  J.  W. 

Ballads   SteveDson,  R.  L. 

This  Singing  World   Untermeyer,  L. 

Nonsense  Anthology   Wells  C. 

Golden  Numbers,  The   Wiggin,  K.  D. 

II.    SUGGESTED  POEMS. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens   Anon. 

A  Child's  Thought  of  God   Browning,  E.  B. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin   Browning,  R. 

To  a  Waterfowl  Bryant,  W. 

Highland  Mary  .    Burns,  R. 

John  Gilpin   Cowper,  W. 

Da  Younga  'Merican   Daly,  T.  A. 

Concord  Hymn   Emerson,  R.  W. 

Jest  'Fore  Christmas   Field,  E. 

Rag  Dolly's  Valentine   Guiterman,  A. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus   Holmes,  0.  W. 

Trees   Kilmer,  J. 

The  Three  Fishers   Kingsley,  C. 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor   Longfellow,  H.  W. 

The  Courtin'   Lowell,  J.  R. 
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Horatius  at  the  Bridge   Macaulay,  T.  B. 

The  West  Wind   Masefield,  J. 

Sheridan's  Ride   Read,  T.  B. 

Little  Orphant  Annie   Riley,  J.  W. 

Lochinvar   Scott,  W. 

Young  Fellow  My  Lad   Service,  R. 

Who  is  Sylvia   Shakespeare,  W. 

Opportunity   Sill,  E.  R. 

Battle  of  Blenheim   Southey,  R. 

Baucis  and  Philemon   Swift. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade   Tennyson,  A. 

America  For  Me   Van  Dyke,  H. 

0  Captain!    My  Captain!   Whitman,  W. 

My  Playmate   Whittier,  J.  G. 

Lucy  Gray   Wordsworth,  W. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  — 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

—  Shakespeare. 

I.    VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

Poems   Aldrich,  T.  B. 

Ballad  Book*   Bates,  K.  L. 

Chocorua's  Tenants   Bolles,  F. 

A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry   Clark,  G.  H. 

Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field   Dunbar,  P.  L. 

Bab  Ballads   Gilbert,  W.  S. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome   Macaulay,  T. 

The  Rocking  Horse   Morley,  C. 

A  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse   Rittenhouse,  J.  B. 

The  Crescent  Moon   Tagore,  R. 

Rainbow  Gold   Teasdale,  S. 

British  Verse   Thompson. 

II.    SUGGESTED  POEMS. 

A  Court  Lady   Browning,  E.  B. 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp   Browning,  R. 

Scots  Wha  Hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled   Burns,  R. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon   Byron,  L. 

Birches   Frost,  R. 

Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Cat   Gray,  T. 

The  Glove  and  the  Lion   Hunt,  L. 

Song  Against  Children   Kilmer,  A. 

Gunga  Din   Kipling,  R. 
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The  Spires  of  Oxford   Letts,  W.  M. 

To  Lucasta,  On  Going  to  the  Wars   Lovelace,  R. 

Sea  Fever   Masefield,  J. 

In  Flanders  Fields   McCrae,  J. 

Columbus   Miller,  J. 

The  Highwayman   Noyes,  A. 

The  House  and  the  Road   .  Peabody,  J. 

Marmion   Scott,  W. 

The  Cloud   Shelley,  P.  B. 

The  Fool's  Prayer   Sill,  E.  R. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott   Tennyson,  A. 

The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista   Whittier,  J.  G. 

The  Solitary  Reaper   Wordsworth,  W. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares! 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs, 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. 

—  Wordsworth, 


I.   VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Mazagine  Verse   Braithwaite,  W.  S. 

The  Iliad   Chapman,  G. 

Poems  by  a  Little  Girl   Conklin,  H. 

The  Voyageur   Drummond,  W.  H. 

War  Verse   Foxcraft,  F. 

Mountain  Interval   Frost,  R. 

The  Foot-path  Way   Hyatt,  A. 

Poems,  Vol.  I   Kilmer,  J. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn   Longfellow,  H.  W. 

Songs  for  a  Little  House   Morley,  C. 

The  Singing  Man   Peabody,  J.  P. 

High-Tide   Richards,  Mrs.  W. 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man   Service,  R. 

Modern  American  Poetry   Untermeyer,  L. 

Modern  British  Poetry. 

II.   SUGGESTED  POEMS. 

The  Spacious  Firmament   Addison,  J. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum   Arnold,  M. 

The  Cry  of  the  Children   Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

My  Last  Duchess   Browning,  R. 

The  Gladness  of  Nature   Bryant,  W.  C. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy   Burns,  R. 

Waiting   Burroughs,  J. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib   Byron,  Lord 

An  Old  Woman  of  the  Roads   Colum,  P. 

Souls   Davis,  F.  S. 
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Chartless   Dickinson,  E. 

Forbearance   Emerson,  R.  W. 

The  Deserted  Village   Goldsmith,  O. 

Invictus   Henley,  W.  E. 

Justice   Kilmer,  A. 

Recessional   Kipling,  R. 

Ode  to  Autumn   Keats,  J. 

Abraham  Lincoln  walks  at  Midnight   Lindsay,  V. 

The  Shephard  of  King  Admetus   Lowell,  J. 

Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People   Markham,  E. 

God's  World   Millay,  E. 

The  Barrel  Organ   Noyes,  A. 

The  Raven   Poe,  E.  A. 

I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death   Seeger,  A. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel   Scott,  W. 

Requiem   Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Ulysses  .      .   .      .  Tennyson,  A. 

The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree   Yeats,  W.  B. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths 
And  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

—  Philip  James  Bailey, 


I.   VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese   .  Browning,  E.  B. 

Canterbury  Tales   Chaucer. 

The  Divine  Comedy  (trans,  by  C.  E.  Norton  or  H.  W.  Longfellow)  Dante. 

The  Ancient  Beautiful  Things   .  Davis,  F.  S. 

Poems   Drinkwater,  J. 

The  Rubaiyat  (trans,  by  Ed.  Fitzgerald)   Khayyam,  O. 

Verse  (Inclusive  Edition)  .      .      .   Kipling,  R. 

Poems   Lanier,  S. 

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts   Lowell,  A. 

Paradise  Lost   Milton,  J. 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern   Noyes,  A. 

Golden  Treasury   Palgrave,  F. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse   Quiller-Couch,  A. 

Star-Points   Richards,  Mrs.  W. 

Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse   Rittenhouse,  J. 

Merlin   Robinson,  E.  A. 

The  Faerie  Queene   Spenser,  E. 

A  Victorian  Anthology   Stedman,  E.  C. 

Love  Songs   Teasdale,  S. 

The  Old  Road  to  Paradise   Widdemer,  M. 

Contemporary  Verse   Wilkinson,  M. 


BOSTON  READING  LISTS. 


II.    SUGGESTED  POEMS. 


The  Forsaken  Merman   Arnold,  M. 

The  Great  Lover   .      .  Brooke,  R. 

Aurora  Leigh   Browning,  E.  B. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra   Browning,  R, 

Thanatopsis   Bryant,  W.  C. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night   Burns,  R. 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard   Gray,  T. 

To  the  Daffodils   Herrick,  R. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale   Keats,  J. 

L'Envoi   Kipling,  R. 

The  Marshes  of  Glynn   Lanier,  S. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane   Longfellow,  H.  W. 

Dauber   Masefield,  J. 

On  His  Blindness   Milton,  J. 

The  Avenue  of  the  Allies   .      .      .      .  Noyes,  A. 

Marpessa   Phillips,  S. 

Flammonde   Robinson,  E.  A. 

The  Blessed  Damozel   Rossetti,  D.  G. 

"Scum  o'  the  Earth"   Schauffler,  R.  G. 

To  a  Skylark    Shelley,  P.  B. 

The  Princess   Tennyson,  A. 

Intimations  of  Immortality   Wordsworth,  W. 

The  Host  of  the  Air   Yeats,  W.  B. 
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MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS. 

.    .    .    magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faiiy  lands  forlorn.  —  Keats, 

"A  few  of  them  have  been  the  food  of  my  delighted  fancy. " 

—  Shelley, 

"For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian 's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more." 

—  Byron. 

MYTHS,  LEGENDS  AND  HEROCYCLES. 

Fairy  Tales   Andersen,  H.  C. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Story  of  Roland   Baldwin,  J. 

Story  of  Siegfried. 
Old  Greek  Stories. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Giants   Brown,  A.  F. 

Children  of  Dawn   Buckley,  E.  F. 

Age  of  Fable   Bulfinch,  T. 

Age  of  Chivalry. 

Merlin  and  Sir  Balin   Child,  C.  G. 

Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls       .   Church,  A.  J. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance. 
Story  of  the  Iliad. 
Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur   Clay,  B. 

Golden  Fleece  »    .  Colum,  P. 

Story  of  Odysseus. 

Famous  Legends   Crommelin,  E.  A. 

New  England  Legends   Drake,  S.  A. 

Talcs  of  King  Arthur   Farrington,  M.  V. 

Asgard  Stories  Foster,  M.  H.,  and  Cum 

mings,  H.  II . 

The  Wagner  Story  Book   Frost,  W.  H. 

Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature   Gayley,  C.  M. 

Mvths  of  Northern  Lands   Guerber,  H. 

Wonder  Book   Hawthorne,  N. 
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Tanglewood  Tales   Hawthorne,  N. 

Heroic  Legends   Herbert,  H.  C. 

Alhambra   Irving,  W. 

Greek  Heroes   Kingsley,  C. 

Puck  o'  Pook's  Hill   Kipling,  R. 

Christ  Legends   Lagerlof,  S.  O. 

Book  of  Romance   Lang,  A. 

Red  Fairy  Book. 
Blue  Fairy  Book. 

Boys' King  Arthur   Lanier,  S. 

Knightly  Legends  of  Wales. 

Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the  Eddas   Mabie-,  H.  W. 

Morte  d'Arthur    Malory,  T. 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood   Pyle,  H. 

Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
Story  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  His  Companions. 
Story  of  the  Grail. 

King  of  the  Golden  River   Ruskin,  J. 

Book  of  Legends   Scudder,  H.  S. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  our  Own  Land   Skinner,  C.  M. 

Heroes  of  Mystery  and  Legend   Smith,  E.  S. 

Myths  of  Many  Lands   Tappan,  E.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

"If  time  is  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  readings 
deserves  to  be  read  at  all.  —  Carlyle. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  —  and  books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

—  Wordsworth. 

"Our  high  respect  for  a  well-read  man  is  praise  enough  of  literature." 

— Emerson. 

In  a  library  we  are  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear  friends  im- 


prisoned by  an  enchanter  in  paper  and  leather  boxes.  — Emerson. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know   Bacon,  E.  M. 

Boy's  Book  of  Inventions   .  Baker,  R.  S. 

The  Story  of  the  Submarine   Bishop,  F. 

Boy's  Book  of  Airships   Delacombe,  H. 

Great  Composers   Elson,  A. 

Indian  Story  and  Song   Fletcher,  C. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Pebble   Hawkesworth,  H. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Grain  of  Dust. 

Barbara's  Heritage   Hoyt,  L. 
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Tales  from  Canterbury  Cathedral   Lord,  Mrs.  F. 

Tales  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Moffett,  C. 

What  Dress  Makes  of  Us   .      .      .  Quigley,  D. 

The  Romance  of  Air  Craft   Smith,  L.  Y. 

Frank  Brangwin  and  His  Work   Sparrow,  W.  S. 

Dancing,  Ancient  and  Modern  '    .      .  Urlin,  L. 

Harper's  Wireless  Book   Verrill,  A.  H. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross   Barton,  C.  F. 

Heart  of  Music  (Violin)   Chapin,  A. 

Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero   Church,  A.  J. 

Carry  On   Dawson,  C. 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days   Earle.  A.  M. 

Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England. 

Photography  for  Young  People       .      .      ...      .      .      .  Jenks,  T. 

A  Minstrel  In  France   Lauder,  H. 

Stories  of  American  Inventions   McFee,  I. 

The  Oregon  Trail   Parkman,  F. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Photography,  Indoors  and  Out  Black. 

Pick,  Shovel  and  Pluck  Bond,  A. 

Eastern  Nights  and  Flights  Bott. 

The  A.  E.  F.  with  General  Pershing  Brown. 

How  to  Study  Pictures   Caffin,  C.  H. 

The  Story  of  American  Painting. 
The  Story  of  American  Sculpture. 

The  Worker  and  His  Work   Center,  S.  S. 

An  Outline  History  of  Architecture   Clement,  C.  E. 

Furnishings  of  a  Modest  House   Daniell,  F.  S. 

A  Score  of  Famous  Composers   Dole,  N.  H. 

Uncle  Sam,  Wonder  Worker   Dupuy,  W.  A. 

National  Music  of  America   Elson,  L.  C. 

Home  Fires  in  France       .      .      .   Fisher,  D.  C. 

Masterpieces  in  Color   Hare,  T.  L. 

Talks  on  Art   .      .  Hurst,  W.  M. 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor     .......  Huard,  F.  W. 

America  at  Work   Husband,  J. 

Women  of  Belgium   Kellogg,  V.  C. 

Figure  Drawing  for  Children   Rimer,  C.  H. 

The  Ways  of  the  Circus   Rort,  H.  W. 

The  Meaning  of  Pictures   Van  Dyke,  J. 

The  House  on  Henry  Street   Wald,  L.  D. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts   Addison,  J.  DeW. 

Industry  and  Trade   Bishop  and  Keller. 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing   Bleyer,  W.  G. 

Volitional  Guidance  for  the  Professions   Brewster,  E.  T. 
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L/aivert,  u. 

L/ram,  K.  A. 

ine  Heart  ol  ILurope. 

Uooper,  Co. 

Davis,  xl. 
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Fraser,  H. 
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Go  win  and  Wheatly. 

Hayden,  A. 

xiopKins,  0.x. 

Jameson,  A.  B. 

Johnson,  E. 
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lleysor,  J.  Hi. 

Iviplmg,  ix. 

iviaseneiQ,  j. 

Mat  news,  15. 

On  Acting. 

vjsoorn,  i.  lvi. 

Pearson,  C. 

Romance  of  a  Great  Factory    .  .... 

Kipley,  C  M. 

Kollana,  ±1. 

xjoisnevism .  j. ne  iiuiemy  01  r onticai  anu.  iiiausDnat  uemocrac y  , 

Spargo,  J. 

Van  Dyke. 

Van  Loon,  H. 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls  

Weaver,  E.  W. 

The  Outline  of  History  

Wells,  G. 

Wendell. 

LETTERS. 

Letters  from  an  American  Soldier   .  . 

A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne  

Letters  from  England  

Letters  of  Travel       .  .  

Ambulance  No.  10  

Children's  Letters  

Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His  Son 

A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico  

Letters  to  His  Children  

Letters  (vols.  3)  .  

Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader  .      .      .      .  . 

Letters  from  Colonial  Children  

Letters  from  a  Father  to  His  Daughter  Entering  College 
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FOREWORD. 


The  evening  high  schools,  now  nine  in  number,  were  originally  general 
academic  high  schools.  In  1910  eight  were  made  exclusively  commercial 
high  schools,  and  a  new  course  of  study  was  adopted.  In  1916  the  com- 
mercial character  of  these  schools  was  further  intensified,  and  specialized 
commercial  courses  with  definite  requirements  for  graduation  were  author- 
ized. In  1917  a  revised  course  of  study,  reflecting  the  changed  character 
of  the  high  schools,  was  authorized.  A  thorough  classroom  testing  of  this 
course  of  study  for  seven  years  has  shown  the  need  of  certain  modifications 
in  courses  and  in  graduation  requirements. 

The  Central  Evening  High  School,  which  has  hitherto  offered  both  com- 
mercial and  academic  courses,  will  next  year  become  a  general  high  school 
with  emphasis  on  academic  subjects.  Its  term  will  be  lengthened,  a 
greater  freedom  in  choice  of  subjects  will  be  permitted,  and  definite  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  approximating  day  high  school  requirements, 
will  be  established. 

The  present  course  of  study  is  an  attempt  to  revise  and  adapt  former 
courses  to  the  present  needs  of  both  types  of  evening  high  school.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  credit  of  outlining  original  courses  and  of 
correcting  and  revising  former  courses  should  be  given  to  the  evening  high 
school  principals  and  teachers,  who  have  always  manifested  a  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  any  undertaking  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

M.  J.  DOWNEY, 

Director  of  Evening  Schools. 

June  1,  1924. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  EVENING 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Length  of  Term. 
The  term  of  the  evening  commercial  high  schools  begins  on  the  last 
Monday  in  September  and  continues  through  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  April  vacation.  The  term  of  the  Central  Evening  High 
School  begins  on  the  last  Monday  in  September  and  continues  through  the 
week  in  which  May  31  falls.  Sessions  are  suspended  on  legal  holidays  and 
day  school  vacation  periods;  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following 
Thanksgiving  Day;  and  from  the  second  Friday  preceding  Christmas 
Day  to  and  including  the  first  day  of  the  following  January;  but  when  the 
first  day  of  January  of  any  year  falls  later  than  Tuesday  of  any  week,  the 
sessions  are  suspended  on  the  remaining  days  of  that  week. 

Sessions. 

Sessions  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  They 
begin  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  and  close  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  The 
school  rooms  are  opened  and  the  teachers  are  present  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin. 

Admission. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  evening  high  schools  as  follows: 

(a)    Residents  of  Boston  who  are  graduates  of  Boston  elementary  day 

or  evening  schools,  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  are  not  attending  a 

public  day  school  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

(jb)    Residents  of  Boston  who  are  graduates  of  schools  of  equal  or  higher 

grade  than  those  mentioned  in  (a),  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  are  not 

attending  a  public  day  school  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

(c)  Residents  of  Boston  who  have  attended  day  high  schools,  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  are  not  attending  a  public  day  school  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 

(d)  Residents  of  Boston  who  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  pass 
the  entrance  examinations. 

(e)  Non-residents  of  Boston  who  meet  the  admission  requirements  and 
pay  the  necessary  tuition,  one-half  in  advance  and  the  remainder  before 
January  1. 

(f)  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  an  evening  high  school  who  is  unable 
to  attend  at  least  two  hours  on  two  evenings  each  week  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  director. 

Note  1.  Those  included  under  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  are  admitted  without 
examination.  Those  included  under  (d)  are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  English  composition,  and  arithmetic.  Admis- 
sion examinations  are  held  in  the  different  high  schools  during  the  opening 
week  of  the  term  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  principal  of  the  school 
may  determine. 

Note  2.    Pupils  over  fourteen^years  of  age  attending  a  public  day 
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school  in  the  City  of  Boston  are  admitted  to  the  evening  high  schools 
only  by  written  permission  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose  and  obtain- 
able at  the  several  schools. 

Advance  Payment. 

Each  pupil  who  enters  an  evening  high  school  is  required  to  make  an  ad  - 
vance  payment  of  one  dollar  ($1)  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  admis- 
sion, for  which  he  is  given  a  receipt  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  evening  school  term  the  pupil  has  complied  with  the 
regulations  of  the  School  Committee  printed  below,  the  amount  of  the 
advance  payment  will  be  refunded  upon  the  surrender  of  his  receipt.  This 
receipt  is  not  transferable  and  must  be  presented  for  the  refund  during  the 
last  week  of  the  evening  school  term  by  the  pupil  named  upon  it. 

Extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

Section  188.  1.  Each  applicant  for  admission  to  an  evening  school 
who  is  not  bound  by  law  to  attend  such  school,  shall,  when  he  applies  for 
admission,  make  an  advance  payment  to  the  principal  of  the  school, 
which  payment  shall  be  for  the  whole  or  unexpired  portion  of  the  current 
school  term,  at  the  following  rates:  Evening  high  schools,  one  dollar  ($1); 
evening  industrial  or  trade  schools,  one  dollar  ($1);  evening  elementary 
schools,  fifty  cents  ($0.50). 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  be  given  a  receipt  for  such  advance  payment 
on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Each  pupil  shall  be  refunded  the  full  amount  of  his  advance  payment 
during  the  last  week  of  the  evening  school  term;  provided,  first,  that  said 
pupil  has  been  in  attendance  on  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  full  number  of 
sessions  held  during  the  term,  or  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  full  number 
of  sessions  held  after  January  first — but  in  case  of  personal  illness,  certified 
to  by  a  physician,  this  requirement  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the 
principal;  second,  that  said  pupil's  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
principal;  third,  that  said  pupil  has  made  proper  use  of  the  school  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  has  returned  all  books  or  other  material  loaned  to  him. 
Each  pupil  who  enrolls  in  a  short  unit  course  shall  be  refunded  the  full 
amount  of  his  advance  payment  at  the  time  the  course  for  which  he  has 
registered  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal;  provided, 
first,  that  said  pupil  has  been  in  attendance  on  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
full  number  of  sessions  held  between  the  date  of  his  registration  and  the  date 
on  which  said  course  was  completed;  second,  that  said  pupil's  conduct  has 
been  satisfactory  to  the  principal;  third,  that  said  pupil  has  made  proper 
use  of  the  school  equipment  and  supplies,  and  has  returned  all  books  or 
other  material  loaned  to  him. 

4.  The  advance  payment  shall  be  forfeited:  first,  in  case  persona 
application  is  not  made  with  the  prescribed  voucher  for  the  return  of  said 
advance  payment  during  the  last  week  of  the  evening  school  term;  second, 
incase  the  pupil  fails  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph;  third,  in  case  the  pupil's  attendance  at  school  is  prevented  by 
change  of  residence;  fourth,  in  case  a  pupil  in  a  Boston  day  school  is  at- 
tending evening  school  without  the  necessary  permit. 

5.  In  case  an  applicant  who  is  examined  for  admission  to  an  evening 
high  school  fails  to  qualify  the  advance  payment  shall  be  refunded. 
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6.  The  advance  payment  may  be  waived  or  refunded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  director  of  evening  schools  on  written  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  the  school  concerned. 

Attendance. 

Any  pupil  who  is  absent  from  school  for  three  consecutive  evenings  on 
which  his  attendance  is  due  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  his  classes  until  his 
absence  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  principal. 

Certificates. 

Certificates  show  the  number  of  points  credited  toward  a  diploma. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  pupils  who  do  not  receive  diplomas  are  granted 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  each  subject  studied,  as  follows: 

(a)    Provided  their  year's  record  has  been  satisfactory. 

(6)  Provided  they  have  been  in  attendance  upon  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  sessions  held  during  the  term. 

(c)  Provided  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  required  home 
lessons. 

Note  1.  Pupils  who  leave  day  high  school  may  be  granted  credit 
in  such  day  school  subjects  as  are  pursued  in  evening  high  schools  during 
the  same  school  year,  one  week's  work  in  such  subjects  in  day  high  school 
to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  week's  work  in  evening  high  schools 

Note  2.  In  case  a  class  meets  regularly  less  than  three  times  each  week 
or  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  the  number  of  diploma  points  will  be  dimin- 
ished proportionately,  but  fractional  parts  of  diploma  points  will  be 
disregarded. 

Selection  of  Studies. 

(a)  Pupils  obviously  deficient  in  English  must  include  English  in 
their  lists  of  subjects.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  English  II.  unless  they 
have  already  received  points  or  are  entitled  to  advanced  standing  in 
English  L,  except  in  cases  of  pupils  whose  experience  and  maturity  ensure 
their  ability  to  pursue  the  course  successfully. 

(6)  Pupils  selecting  Phonography  I.  or  Typewriting  I.  must  also  take 
English  II.,  unless  they  have  already  received  diploma  points  or  are  entitled 
to  advanced  standing  in  English  II.,  except  in  cases  of  pupils  whose  expe- 
rience and  maturity  ensure  their  ability  to  pursue  the  course  successfully. 

(c)  A  change  from  one  subject  to  another  is  not  permitted  except 
when  such  change  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  discontinuance  of  a  class 
or  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  principal. 

(d)  Roman  numerals  appended  to  the  name  of  a  subject  indicate  the 
number  of  the  year's  work  in  that  subject. 

(e)  In  general,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  work  in  any  subject  for  which 
his  previous  studies  have  not  prepared  him. 

Evening  Commercial  High  Schools. 
Diplomas. 

In  the  evening  commercial  high  schools  diplomas  are  granted  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  represented  as  follows : 

(a)  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won  twenty-four  diploma 
points,  which  usually  requires  attendance  at  school  on  three  evenings  a 
week  for  four  years. 
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(6)  Diploma  points  cannot  be  granted  more  than  once  in  the  same 
subject. 

(c)  Not  more  than  six  diploma  points  can  be  earned  in  the  same  year. 

(d)  The  twenty-four  diploma  points  must  include  at  least  three  points 
in  English  IL 

(e)  Pupils  shall  receive  no  credit  unless  thay  have  been  present  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  sessions  held  during  the  term  and  unless  their  year's  work 
has  been  satisfactory  and  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
required  home  lessons. 

Note. —  Pupils  who  leave  day  high  school  may  be  granted  credit  in 
such  day  school  subjects  as  are  pursued  in  evening  high  schools  during  the 
same  school  year,  one  week's  work  in  such  subjects  in  day  high  school  to  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  week's  work  in  evening  high  school. 

(J)  Pupils  who  have  attended  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  sessions  held 
during  the  term  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  in  subjects  offered  by 
the  school  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  A  pupil  may  receive  advanced  standing  in  any  subject 
authorized  in  the  particular  school  at  which  he  attends  provided  he 
presents  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  completed  that  subject  in 
a  school  recognized  and  accredited  as  equivalent  in  rank.  This 
evidence  shall,  in  general,  consist  of  duly  signed  certificates  and  may 
in  the  discretion  of  the  principal  be  supplemented  by  examination. 

2.  A  pu'pil  may  receive  advanced  standing  in  the  work  of  the  first 
or  second  year  of  a  progressive  subject  authorized  in  the  particular 
school  at  which  he  attends  provided  he  presents  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  studied  the  subject  one  year  or  more  in  school  or  in  employ- 
ment and  provided  he  enters  and  satisfactorily  completes  a  higher 
grade  of  the  same  subject  and  receives  credit  therefor.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  principal  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity  may  be  admitted  to 
a  higher  grade  and  receive  advanced  standing  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Not  more  than  eighteen  points  in  advanced  standing  may  be 
granted  in  any  case,  and  not  more  than  twelve  points  in  advanced 
standing  may  be  granted  except  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  satis- 
factorily completed  three  years  in  a  Boston  day  high  school  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  particular  school  at  which  he  attends. 

4.  Graduates  of  4ay  high  schools  shall  not  receive  advanced  stand- 
ing in  subjects  which  have  been  credited  towards  day  high  school 
diplomas. 

(g)  Diplomas  are  granted  in  each  of  the  following  courses :  Accountancy 
Course;  Merchandising  Course;  Office  Practice  Course;  Secretarial 
Course;  General  Commercial  Course. 

A  diploma  in  the  Accountancy  Course  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have 
won  three  diploma  points  in  Bookkeeping  III.  and  twenty-one  diploma 
points  in  the  following  subjects :  Bookkeeping  I.,  II.;  Civil  Service ;  Com- 
merce and  Industry;  Commercial  Arithmetic;  Commercial  Law;  Eco- 
nomics; English  I.,  II.,  and  III.;  Penmanship;  Spanish  I.,  II. 

A  diploma  in  the  Merchandising  Course  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have 
won  three  diploma  points  in  Merchandising  and  twenty-one  diploma 
points  in  the  following  subjects:   Advertising;   Bookkeeping  I.;  Civil 
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Service;  Commerce  and  Industry;  Commercial  Arithmetic;  Commercial 
Law;  Economics;  English  I.,  II.,  III.,  Penmanship;  Spanish  L,  II. 

A  diploma  in  the  Office  Practice  Course  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have 
won  three  diploma  points  in  Office  Practice  and  twenty-one  diploma 
points  in  the  following  subjects:  Bookkeeping  I.,  II.,  III.;  Civil  Service; 
Commercial  Arithmetic;  Commercial  Law;  Economics;  English  I.,  II., 
III.,  Penmanship;  Phonography  I.,  II.,  III.,  Spanish  L,  II.,  Typewriting 
I,  II. 

A  diploma  in  the  Secretarial  Course  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won 
three  diploma  points  in  Phonography  III.,  and  three  diploma  points  in 
Typewriting  II.,  and  eighteen  diploma  points  in  the  following  subjects: 
Advertising;  Bookkeeping  I.,  II.,  Civil  Service;  Commercial  Arithmetic; 
Commercial  Law;  English  I.,  II.,  III.;  Penmanship;  Phonography 
I.,  II.;  Spanish  I.,  II.;  Typewriting  I. 

A  diploma  in  the  General  Commercial  Course  is  awarded  to  pupils 
unable  to  qualify  for  a  diploma  in  the  above-named  courses  who  have  won 
twenty-four  diploma  points  in  the  subjects  authorized  in  the  evening  com- 
mercial high  schools. 

(h)  Candidates  for  diplomas  in  the  Accountancy,  Secretarial,  Mer- 
chandising and  Office  Practice  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the  required 
subject  in  each  course  only  when  they  have  been  credited  with  at  least 
eighteen  diploma  points. 

{i)  Although  pupils  are  admitted  to  any  courses  in  compliance  with  the 
above,  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  they  are  able  to  pursue 
with  profit,  they  are  urged  to  select  such  a  grouping  of  subjects  as  will 
prepare  them  for  the  particular  vocation  which  they  wish  to  enter  and  to 
secure  therefor  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

(J)  Not  more  than  twelve  points  in  the  following  subjects  may  be 
counted  towards  a  diploma  from  any  course:  Bookkeeping  I.;  Civil  Service ; 
Commercial  Arithmetic ;  English  I.;  Penmanship;  Spanish  I. 


The  Subjects  Offered  and  the  Number  of  Diploma  Points  Granted 
in  Evening  Commercial  High  Schools  are  Shown 
in  the  Following  Table. 

Evening  Commercial  High  Schools. 


Advertising . 
American  Government 
Bookkeeping  I.  . 
Bookkeeping  II. 
Bookkeeping  III. 
Civil  Service  (one  hour) 
Civil  Service  (two  hours) 
Commerce  and  Industry 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Law 
Economics  . 
English  I.  . 


Diploma  Points. 

3  English  II.  . 

3  English  III. 

3  Merchandising  . 

3  Office  Practice  . 

3  Penmanship 

3  Phonography  I.  . 

6  Phonography  II. 

3  Phonography  III. 

3  Spanish  I.  . 

3  Spanish  II.  . 

3  Typewriting  I.  . 

3  Typewriting  II.  . 
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Note.  Classes  will  be  formed  in  subjects  for  which  reasonable  numbers 
make  application,  and  short  unit  courses  will  be  conducted  in  such  subjects 
as  are  approved  by  the  Director. 

Central  Evening  High  School. 
Diplomas. 

In  the  Central  Evening  High  School  diplomas  are  granted  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  represented  as  f(  Hows: 

(a)  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won  thirty-six  diploma 
points,  which  usually  requires  attendance  at  school  on  three  evenings 
a  week  for  four  years. 

(6)  Diploma  points  cannot  be  granted  more  than  once  in  the  same 
subject. 

(c)  Not  more  than  nine  diploma  points  can  be  earned  in  the  same 
year. 

(d)  Pupils  shall  receive  no  credit  unless  they  have  been  present  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  sessions  held  during  the  term  and  unless  their  year's 
work  has  been  satisfactory  and  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  required  home  lessons. 

Note. —  Pupils  who  leave  day  high  school  may  be  granted  credit  in 
such  day  school  subjects  as  are  pursued  in  evening  high  schools  during 
the  same  school  year,  one  week's  work  in  such  subjects  in  day  high  school 
to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  week's  work  in  evening  high  school. 

(e)  Pupils  who  have  attended  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  sessions  held 
during  the  term  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  in  subjects  offered 
by  the  school  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  A  pupil  may  receive  advanced  standing  in  any  subject  author- 
ized in  the  particular  school  at  which  he  attends  provided  he  presents 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  completed  that  subject  in  a  school 
recognized  and  accredited  as  equivalent  in  rank.  The  evidence  shall, 
in  general,  consist  of  duly  signed  certificates  and  may  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  principal  be  supplemented  by  examination. 

2.  A  pupil  may  receive  advanced  standing  in  the  work  of  the 
first  or  second  year  of  a  progressive  subject  authorized  in  the  particu- 
lar school  at  which  he  attends  provided  he  presents  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  studied  the  subject  one  year  or  more  in  school 
or  in  employment  and  provided  he  enters  and  satisfactorily  completes 
a  higher  grade  of  the  same  subject  and  receives  credit  therefor.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  principal  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity  may  be 
admitted  to  a  higher  grade  and  receive  advanced  standing  under  the 
above  conditions. 

3.  Not  more  than  twenty-seven  points  in  advanced  standing  may 
be  granted  in  any  case,  and  not  more  than  eighteen  points  in  advanced 
standing  may  be  granted  except  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  satis- 
factorily completed  three  years  in  a  Boston  day  high  school  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  particular  school  at  which  he  attends. 

4.  Graduates  of  day  high  schools  shall  not  receive  advanced 
standing  in  subjects  which  have  been  credited  towards  day  high 
school  diplomas. 
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(J)  The  thirty-six  diploma  points  required  for  graduation  must 
include  nine  points  in  English;  six  points  in  the  same  foreign  language 
or  in  Phonography  and  Typewriting;  three  points  in  United  States  History 
or  in  American  Government;  three  points  in  Mathematics  or  in  Bookkeep- 
ing; three  points  in  Science ;  and  twelve  points  in  other  authorized  subjects. 

Note.  The  above-stated  requirements  as  to  number  of  diploma  points 
and  subjects  prescribed  for  graduation  shall  not  go  into  full  effect  until 
the  school  year  1927-28. 

The  following  modifications  are  authorized  for  the  school  years  indi- 
cated: 

1924-  25. —  Twenty-seven  diploma  points,  to  include  six  in  English; 
three  in  a  foreign  language  or  Phonography  and  Typewriting;  three  in 
United  States  History  or  American  Government;  three  in  Mathematics 
or  Bookkeeping  or  Science;  and  twelve  in  other  authorized  subjects. 

1925-  26. —  Thirty  diploma  points,  to  include  nine  in  English;  three 
in  a  foreign  language  or  Phonography  and  Typewriting;  three  in  United 
States  History  or  American  Government;  three  in  Mathematics  or  Book- 
keeping or  Science,  and  twelve  in  other  authorized  subjects. 

1926-  27. —  Thirty-three  diploma  points,  to  include  nine  in  English; 
three  in  a  foreign  language  or  Phonography  and  Typewriting;  three  in 
United  States  History  or  American  Government;  three  in  Mathematics 
or  Bookkeeping;  three  in  Science;  and  twelve  in  other  authorized  subjects. 

(g)  Not  more  than  twelve  points  in  the  following  subjects  may  be 
counted  toward  a  diploma:  Algebra  I.;  Bookkeeping  I.;  Civil  Service; 
Commercial  Arithmetic;  English  I.J  French  I.;  German  I.;  Italian  I.; 
Latin  I.;  Penmanship;  Spanish  I. 

(h)  At  least  three  points  each  year  must  be  in  subjects  which  are 
starred  on  the  following  list : 

The  Subjects  Offered  and  the  Number  of  Diploma  Points  Granted 
in  the  Central  Evening  High  School  are  Shown 
in  the  Following  Table. 


Central  Evening  High  School. 
Diploma  Points. 


Algebra  I.  . 

.  *3 

Economics  . 

3 

Algebra  II  

.  *3 

English  I  

3 

American  Government 

.  3 

English  II  

3 

Bookkeeping  I.  . 

3 

English  III. 

3 

Bookkeeping  II. 

3 

English  IV. 

.  3 

Bookkeeping  III. 

3 

French  I  

.  *3 

Chemistry  .... 

.  *6 

French  II  

.  *3 

Civil  Service  (one  hour)  . 

3 

French  III. 

.  *3 

Civil  Service  (two  hours) 

G 

Geometry  I.  (Plane)  . 

.  *3 

Commerce  and  Industry  . 

3 

Geometry  II.  (Solid) 

.  *3 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . 

3 

German  I  

.  *3 

Commercial  Law 

3 

German  II.  ... 

.  *3 

Drawing  I.  (Free  hand)  . 

.  *3 

German  III. 

.  *3 

Drawing  II.  (Mechanical) 

.  *3 

History  I.  (Ancient)  . 

.  *3 
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History  II.  (English) 

.   *  3 

Merchandising  . 

3 

History  III.  (United  States) 

*  3 

Penmanship 

.      .  3 

Italian  I  

*  3 

Phonography  I.  . 

3 

Phonography  II.  * 

3 

T  o+ir»  T 

*  •> 

jr noiiogrctpiiy  m. 

6 

Latin  II.  (Caesar ) 

.  *3 

Physics 

.  *6 

Latin  III.  (Vergil)  . 

.  *3 

Spanish  I.  .       .  . 

.  3 

Literature  I.  (American) 

.  *3 

Spanish  II.  . 

.  3 

Literature  II.  (English)  . 

.  *3 

Typewriting  I.  . 

,  3 

Lowell  School  Mathematics 

.  *6 

Typewriting  II. 

.  3 

Note  1.   Classes  will  be 

formed 

in  subjects  for  which 

reasonable 

numbers  make  application,  and  short  unit  courses  will  be  conducted  in 
such  subjects  as  are  approved  by  the  Director. 

Note  2.  Pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  admission  to  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  are  advised  to  confer  with  the  principal  in  selecting  their 
subjects. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  advertising.  The  work  should  be  made  as 
concrete  as  possible,  and  the  constant  use  of  illustrative  material  is 
recommended. 

It  is  suggested  that  pupils  be  advised  to  take  Advertising  in  connection 
with  Merchandising  or  with  English  III. 

1.  The  place  of  advertising  in  business. 

2.  Purpose  of  advertising. 

3.  Analysis  of  goods. 

4.  Analysis  of  market. 

5.  Advertising  mediums. 

General  periodicals. 

Circulars,  catalogues,  sales  letters. 

House  organs. 

Novelties. 

Educational  lectures,  demonstrations,  moving  pictures. 
Display  of  goods. 
Outdoor  advertising. 
Dealers'  aids. 

6.  Printing  tools. 

Type. 
Stereotype. 
Half  tone. 
Electrotype. 

Two  and  three  color  process. 

Lithograph. 

Etchings. 

Wood  cuts. 

7.  Planning  a  campaign. 

8.  Measuring  results. 
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9.    The  laws  of  attention  applied  to  advertising, 
(a)    Absence  of  counter-attractions. 
(6)    Intensity  of  sensation. 

(c)  Contrast. 

(d)  Ease  of  comprehension. 

(e)  Repetition. 

(/)    Emotional  appeal. 

10.  Appeals  to  senses  and  instincts  ("Talking  Points")  —  taste,  hearing, 

smell,  sight,  touch,  cleanliness,  protection,  luxury,  health,  family 
love,  etc. 

11.  Classes  of  advertisements. 

(a)    Argumentative;  suggestive. 
(6)    Classified;  display. 

(c)  Appeals  to  different  classes. 

(d)  Conversational. 

(e)  Testimonial. 
(/)  "You." 

(g)    Possible  combinations. 

ALGEBRA. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  algebra,  to  prepare  him  for  further  work  in 
mathematics,  and  to  broaden  and  intensify  the  mathematical  ideas 
obtained  from  his  study  of  arithmetic.  For  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim 
the  following  requirements  are  essential: 

1.  Thorough  understanding  of  each  principle,  presented  by  the  teacher 

in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  merely  as  an  extension  of  arithmetical 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

2.  Familiarity  with  algebraic  notation  and  ease  and  accuracy  of  manipu- 

lation.   These  are  to  be  obtained  by  much  practice  with  examples 
and  problems,  both  oral  and  written,  and  by  insistence  on  a  careful 
check  of  all  work. 
S.    Ability  to  interpret  and  use  formulas. 

4.  Ability  to  express  in  algebraic  terms,  and  in  logical  order,  the  state- 

ments of  ordinary  practical  problems. 

5.  Orderly  arrangement  and  neatness  of  all  written  work,  and  concise 

statements  in  oral  work. 

Algebra  I. 

1.  Generalization  of  numerical  relations  by  use  of  algebraic  symbols. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  negative  scale  of  numbers. 

3.  Fundamental  processes;  addition,  subtraction,  multpli cation,  and 

division  of  quantities  involving  integral  coefficients  only. 

4.  Theorems  underlying  factoring. 

5.  Factoring,  with  attention  given  to  those  cases  only  which  have  a 

direct  bearing  on  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

6.  Simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity  and  problems  leading  to 

such  equations.    Each  equation  should  be  numbered  and  followed 
by  its  history.    Check  results. 

7.  Application  of  formulas  to  practical  problems. 
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8.  Quadratic  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity,  to  be  solved  by 

factoring  only.  Problems  leading  to  quadratics,  with  interpreta- 
tion of  both  answers.    Check  results. 

9.  Simultaneous  equations  of  first  degree.    Problems  leading  to  such 

equations.    Check  results. 

10.  Highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  of  quantities 

factorable  by  inspection. 

11.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions. 
Note. —  Simple  equations  may  be  presented  with  good  results  immedi- 
ately following  the  four  fundamental  processes. 

Algebea  II. 

1.  Review  the  parts  of  Algebra  I.  which  seem  to  be  necessary,  especially 

quadratic  equations. 

2.  Involution  and  evolution,   limited  to  simple  examples  —  mostly 

monomials. 

3.  Radicals,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  imaginary  quantities. 

4.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations  and  problems  producing  such 

equations.  Check  results.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  grouping  of  corresponding  roots. 

5.  Binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  National  and  state  government. 

(a)  Events  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  both  national  and  state 

governments. 

(6)  Points  of  similarity  between  them.    Executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions. 

(c)  Special  rights  and  powers  reserved  to  the  state  and  the  nation 

and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(d)  The  original  state  and  national  constitutions,  the  principal 

amendments,  and  the  methods  of  making  amendments. 

2.  The  great  debates  over  the  interpretation  of  the  national  Constitution. 

3.  The  rights  and  powers,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens 

studied  and  explained. 

4.  Municipal  government. 

,  (a)  Origin  and  growth  of  the  town;  its  relation  to  the  state  and 
county;  the  objects  and  powers  of  town  government;  town 
officers  and  their  functions;  the  workings  and  influence  of 
town  government. 

(b)  The  distinctive  character  of  city  government;  its  connection 

with  state  and  county;  its  objects,  powers,  and  officers 
with  their  duties;  its  operations. 

(c)  The  modern  tendency  to  simplify  city  government;  examples  of. 

5.  Study  and  discussion  of  at  least  the  following  problems: 

(a)  How  high  standards  of  honesty,  ability,  and  efficiency  can  be 
reached  and  maintained  in  municipal  government. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  municipal  functions  should  be  extended;  and, 
if  extended,  in  what  direction. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 

The  aim  in  Bookkeeping  I.  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  more 
advanced  study  of  the  subject. 

In  Bookkeeping  II.  pupils  should  secure  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping.  They  should  be  able  at  the 
end  of  this  year  to  take  up  the  work  of  an  assistant  bookkeeper  in  any  well 
organized  office  or  to  take  charge  of  a  simple  set  of  books. 

Bookkeeping  III.  provides  more  advanced  work  especially  planned  for 
those  who,  already  bookkeepers,  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge. 

Bookkeeping  I. 

1.  Value. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  modern  business. 

2.  Business. 

The  details  of  which  are  so  exacting  that  it  is  necessary  to  record 
them. 

3.  Bookkeeping. 

4.  Paper. 

Explanation  of  rulings  of  Journal  and  Ledger  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  the  two  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

5.  Two  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

Single  entry  —  Double  entry. 

6.  Accounts. 

Explanation  of,  through  use  of  Ledger. 

7.  Proprietor  or  investment  account. 

(a)    Investment  (cash). 

(6)    Resources  and  liabilities. 

(c)  Losses  and  gains. 

(d)  Present  worth. 

8.  Accounts  with  persons. 

(a)    Of  whom  business  buys. 
(6)  Liabilities. 

(c)  To  whom  the_business  sells. 

(d)  Resources. 

9.  Purchase  of  goods  (record  of). 

(a)  On  account. 

(b)  For  money. 

(c)  For  a  note. 

(d)  Form  of  invoices. 

10.  Sale  of  goods  (record  of). 

(a)  On  account. 

(b)  For  money. 

(c)  For  a  note. 

(d)  Form  of  bills. 

11.  Merchandise   (general  title  of  account  for  all  goods  bought  to 

sell). 

How  to  show  loss  or  gain. 

(1)  If  all  goods  have  been  sold. 

(2)  If  some  goods  remain  on  h  and. 
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12.  Money  received  (record  of). 

(a)  As  an  investment. 

(b)  On  account. 

(c)  For  a  note. 

13.  Money  paid  (record  of). 

(a)    On  account. 

(6)    For  a  note. 

(c)    Form  of  a  check. 

14.  Cash  (general  title  of  account  for  all  money  or  its  equivalent). 

How  to  show  balance. 

15.  Expenses. 

(a)    Explanation  of  account. 
(6)    How  to  show  loss. 

16.  Office  fixtures. 

(a)  Purchase. 

(b)  Inventory. 

(c)  Loss. 

17.  Notes  given  (record  of). 

(a)  On  account. 

(b)  Payment  of,  when  due. 

(c)  How  to  show  notes  outstanding. 

(d)  Title  — ■  Notes  payable. 

18.  Notes  received  (record  of). 

(a)  On  account. 

(b)  Payment  of,  when  due. 

(c)  How  to  show  notes  on  hand. 

(d)  Title  —  Notes  receivable. 

19.  Trial  balance. 

Why  it  does  not  prove  work  correct. 

20.  Statements. 

(a)  Monthly. 

(6)    Losses  and  gains. 

(c)    Resources  and  liabilities. 

Bookkeeping  II. 

1.  Class  drill  on  topics  of  Bookkeeping  I. 

2.  Dr-afts. 

(a)  Form  of. 

(6)  Relation  to  checks. 

(c)  Given. 

(d)  Accepted. 

(e)  Relation  to  notes. 
(/)  Received. 

3.  Special  accounts  of  merchandise. 

(a)  Purchase. 

(b)  Sales. 

(c)  Trading. 

(d)  Inventory. 

4.  Special  books. 

(a)  Cash. 
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4.  Special  books. —  Concluded. 

(6)    Special  column  cash. 

(c)  Purchase. 

(d)  Sales. 

(e)  Note. 

5.  Real  estate. 

(a)  Purchase. 

(6)  Sales. 

(c)    Loss  cr  gain. 

6.  Securities. 

(a)    Shares  of  stock. 
(6)  Bonds. 

(c)  Purchases. 

(d)  Sales.. 

(e)  Loss  or  gain. 

7.  Interest. 

(a)  Allowed  to  business. 

(b)  Allowed  by  business. 

(c)  Loss  or  gain. 

8.  Discount. 

(a)  On  notes. 

(b)  On  invoices  or  bills. 

(c)  Allowed  to  business. 

(d)  Allowed  by  business. 

(e)  Loss  or  gain. 

9.  Consignments. 

(a)  Received. 
(6)    Sales  from. 

(c)  Special  charges. 

(d)  Account  sales. 

10.  Shipments. 

(a)  Shipped. 

(b)  Net  proceeds. 

(c)  Loss  or  gain. 

11.  Trial  balance. 

Continued  monthly. 

12.  Statements. 

(a)  Monthly. 
(6)  Trading. 

(c)  Losses  and  gains. 

(d)  Resources  and  liabilities. 

Bookkeeping  III. 
The  aim  in  Bookkeeping  III.  is  to  study  the  fundamental  principles 
taught  in  Bookkeeping  I.  and  II.  in  their  application  to  the  more  common 
linos  of  business,  such  as  commission,  retail  and  wholesale  grocery,  manu- 
facturing, banking,  etc.  Such  study  should  familiarize  pupils  with  the 
widely  used  labor-saving  devices  and  methods.  No  particular  special  sets 
are  required,  but  as  many  should  be  used  as  seem  necessary  to  present 
the  principles  with  thoroughness.    The  work  given  should  include: 
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1.  Changing  a  set  of  books  from  single  to  double  entry. 

2.  Main  and  subsidiary  ledgers;  controlling  accounts. 

3.  Special  column  books. 

4.  Special  systems. 

Loose  leaf  and  card. 

5.  Additional  topics  (optional). 

(a)    The  voucher  system. 

(£>)    Accounts  for  special  study. 

Capital  stock,  subscription,  treasury  stock,  bonds,  reserve; 
undivided  profits,  surplus, 
(c)    Changing  Partnership  to  Corporation. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  importance  of  chemistry  in  its  applications  to  everyday  life  and 
industrial  processes  should  be  continually  emphasized. 

In  the  laboratory  each  student  should  perform  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  designed  to  cultivate  his  power  of  observation,  to  develop 
reasoning  ability  and  to  demonstrate  the  important  facts  and  principles 
of  chemistry. 

The  lectures  should  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  demonstration  experi- 
ments, charts  and  blackboard  exercises.    Effort  should  be  made  to  stimu- 
late interest  by  showing  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
1     Province  of  chemistry. 

(a)    Physical  and  chemical  changes. 

(6)    Decomposable  and  nondecomposable  substances. 

(c)    Non-metals  and  metals. 

2.  Effect  of  heating  substances  in  air. 

(a)    Weight  changes  on  heating  metals. 

3.  Oxygen. 

(a)  Its  preparation  and  properties. 

(b)  Combustion  and  flame;  kindling  temperature. 

(c)  Oxides. 

4.  Hydrogen. 

(a)    Preparation  and  properties. 

5.  Water. 

(a)  General  properties  of  water;  occurrence. 

(b)  Composition. 

(c)  Purification. 

(d)  Relation  of  water  to  crystalline  substances. 

(e)  Solutions. 

6.  Fundamental  laws  and  theories. 

(a)    Definite  and  multiple  proportion. 
(6)    Conservation  of  mass. 

(c)  Symbols  and  formulas.    Atoms  and  molecules. 

(d)  Problems.  Equations. 

7.  The  air. 

(a)    Its  composition. 

(6)    Nitrogen.    Occurrence,  preparation,  properties. 

(c)  Law  of  Boyle. 

(d)  Law  of  Charles. 

(e)  Diffusion. 
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8.  Nitrogen  compounds. 

(a)  Ammonia. 

(b)  Nitric  acid. 

9.  Sulphur. 

(a)  Allotropic  forms. 

(b)  Compounds. 

(1)  Hydrogen  sulphide. 

(2)  Sulphur  oxides. 

(3)  Sulphur  acids. 

10.  Carbon. 

(a)  Its  properties  and  allotropic  forms. 

(b)  Its  compounds;  oxides  and  acid. 

(c)  Coke,  charcoal  and  illuminating  gas. 

11.  Halogens. 

(a)  Chlorine. 

(6)    Hydrochloric  acid. 

12.  Acids  and  bases. 

(a)  Properties  of  acids  and  bases. 

(b)  Neutralization. 
13  Theoretical. 

(a)  Valence. 

(6)    Hypothesis  of  Avogadro. 

(c)  Union  by  volume;  Law  of  Gay  Lussac. 

14.  The  metals  and  chief  compounds. 

(a)  Sodium;  salt,  borax,  saltpeter,  soda. 

(b)  Calcium;  lime,  plaster  of  Paris. 

(c)  Iron;  metallurgy. 

15.  Modern  applications  of  chemistry. 

16.  Problems. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  course  in  Civil  Service  offers  special  preparation  for  those  who 
are  to  take  city,  state  or  federal  examinations.  Instruction  for  each 
pupil  should  include,  in  so  far  as  possible,  only  those  subjects  in  which 
he  is  to  be  examined.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  in  most  cases  to 
separate  the  class  into  divisions  in  accordance  with  the  examinations  for 
which  preparation  is  being  made. 

Arithmetic  for  Civil  Service. 

The  following  course  in  Arithmetic  is  prepared  for  mature  pupils  who 
already  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles.  The  instructor 
should  present  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  and  make  his  teaching  as 
intensive  as  the  capacity  of  his  class  will  permit. 

In  working  out  the  problems  the  student  must  remember  that  he  is 
not  the  final  judge  of  his  own  work.  He  must  satisfy  an  examiner  who 
judges  results  as  they  actually  are;  nothing  can  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
All  processes  must  be  clearly  shown.  Every  answer  must  be  labelled, 
with  "Ans."  before  or  after  it. 

The  ability  to  approximate  answers,  with  practice  in  checking  and 
verifying  results,  leads  to  more  accurate  work;  and  while  candidates  are 
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not  examined  in  mental  arithmetic,  mental  accuracy  must  precede  written 
accuracy,  and  frequent  short  drills  in  mental  arithmetic  are  strongly 
recommended. 

Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  sight  arithmetic  should  precede, 
accompany  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 

General  Outline. 

1.  Numbers. 

(a)  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers. 

(b)  Arabic  numerals. 

(c)  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Integers. 

(a)    Exercises  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  for  accuracy 
and  rapidity. 

(6)    Work  in  rapid  computation,  and  in  adding  numbers  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  checking  results. 

3.  Decimals. 

(a)  Reading  and  writing  of  decimals. 

(b)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division. 

(c)  Application  to  United  States  money. 

4.  Common  fractions. 

(a)  Reduction. 

(6)    The  four  fundamental  operations  with 

(1)  Proper  fractions. 

(2)  Improper  fractions. 

(3)  Mixed  numbers. 

The  above  to  be  taken  separately  and  in  combination. 

(c)  Cancellation. 

(d)  Complex  fractions.    Pupils  to  construct  examples,  varying 

the  sequence  of  operations. 

5.  Changing  of  common  fractions  to  decimals  and  the  reverse. 

6.  Mensuration. 

(a)    Linear,  square,  cubic,  wood  and  board  measures;  liquid, 

dry  and  apothecaries'  measures;   United  States  money; 

time,  angular  and  miscellaneous  measures;  wall  papering; 

avoirdupois,  troy  weights. 
(6)    Problems  involving  the  use  of  the  foregoing  weights  and 

measures. 

(c)    Problems  in  carpeting,  plastering,  papering,  board  measure, 
capacity  of  tanks  and  cisterns. 

7.  Compound  numbers. 

(a)  Reduction. 

(6)    Four  fundamental  processes  in  compound  numbers. 

8.  Aliquot  parts  of  100. 

Teach  their  use  not  only  in  percentage  but  in  other  subjects  as  well. 

9.  Percentage. 

Solve  problems  by  formulas.    (See  Course  of  Study  for  Commercial 
Arithmetic.) 

10.  Profit  and  loss. 

11.  Commission. 

12.  Insurance. 
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13.    Commercial  discount. 
14    Customs  and  duties. 

15.  Taxes. 

16.  Stocks  and  bonds. 

17.  Interest. 

(a)    Writing  of  promissory  notes. 

(6)    Simple  interest.    (For  method  see  Course  of  Study  for  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic.) 
Teach  method  of  finding  time  between  two  dates. 

(c)  Accurate  interest. 

(d)  Compound  interest. 


1.  Articles  of  Confederation  (briefly). 

2.  The  Constitution  (in  outline). 

3.  Three  departments  of  Government. 

(a)    Legislative  department. 

(1)  Congress;  terms  of  —  long,  short  and  special  —  most 

important  powers  of. 

(2)  Senate  and  House;  presiding  officers,  other  officials, 

steps  in  law  making. 

(3)  Senators;  qualification,  etc. 

(4)  Representatives;  qualification,  etc. 

(5)  Legislation  relating  to  naturalization  of  aliens. 
(6)    Executive  department. 

(1)  President  and  Vice-president;  qualifications,  and  how 

chosen. 

(2)  -  The  cabinet;  departments. 

(3)  Powers  and  duties  of  the  President. 

(4)  Impeachment. 

(5)  Presidential  succession. 

(c)  Judicial  department. 

(1)  The  courts;  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts ;  functions 

of. 

(2)  How  judges  are  appointed. 

(3)  Terms  and  salaries  of  judges. 

(d)  Present  incumbents  of  important  offices. 

(1)  President  and  Vice-president. 

(2)  Members  of  the  cabinet. 

3     Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices. 

History  of  the  United  States  for  Civil  Service. 
Teach  briefly  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

1.  Discovery  and  exploration. 

2.  Colonization  by  three  great  European  countries. 

3.  Early  intercolonial  wars. 


Additional  Work  for  Advanced  Pupils. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Bank  discount. 
Partial  payments. 
Square  root. 


Civil  Government  for  Civil  Service. 
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4.  War  for  independence. 

5.  Adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

6.  Development  of  the  country. 

(a)    Territorial  growth  of  the  United  States. 

(b     Growth  in  nationalism. 

(c)    Expansion  since  Spanish  War  of  1898. 

English  for  Civil  Service. 

The  chief  requirement  in  English  is  the  ability  to  write  a  good  com- 
position in  the  form  of  a  business  letter. 

To  accomplish  this,  much  time  must  be  spent  upon  the  appropriate 
handling  of  the  heading,  address,  salutation,  body,  conclusion  and  signature. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  letter  should  be  from  one  hundred  fifty  to 
two  hundred  words  in  length. 

The  subject-matter  treated  in  the  letters  should  be  on  topics  of  current 
interest.  The  editorial  pages  of  the  best  newspapers  and  magazines  fur- 
nish excellent  material  for  this  work. 

1 .  Bring  in  a  few  good  articles  as  models.  Discuss  them  with  the  class, 
showing  the  strong  points  and  developing  an  outline  with  the  help  of  the 
pupils.    With  the  aid  of  the  outline,  have  the  article  reproduced. 

2.  Select  a  subject,  talk  it  over  with  the  pupils,  and  develop  an  outline, 
in  order  that  the  ideas  may  be  arranged  logically,  then  have  the  class  write 
upon  the  subject. 

3.  Assign  a  subject,  let  the  students  make  their  own  topics  in  outline, 
then  write.    Inspect,  and  give  oral  criticisms.    Have  the  best  letters  read. 

"  In  order  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  letter  may  be  perfected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  teach  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  and  the  most 
important  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

Frequent  dictation  exercises  involving  the  use  of  the  various  marks  of 
punctuation  should  be  given.  After  the  sentences  are  written  they  should 
be  read  aloud  and  the  proper  punctuation  announced  by  the  teacher,  the 
student  making  the  necessary  corrections  on  their  own  papers. 

While  time  will  not  permit  going  into  the  technicalities  of  grammar,  there 
should  be  definite  and  systematic  teaching  of  the  correct  use  of  verbs  and 
pronouns,  and  of  commonly  misused  words. 

Penmanship  for  Civil  Service. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  time  will  not  permit  of 
doing  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  important  subject.    It  is  possible, 
however,  to  inspire  pupils  so  that  they  will  do  a  great  deal  of  practice 
work  at  home. 

One  fifteen-minute  teaching  exercise  each  week  will  give  ample  material 
for  this  practice. 

In  each  teaching  exercise  stress  should  be  laid  upon : 

1.  Correct  position  of  the  body,  the  hands  and  the  paper. 

2.  Relaxation  exercises. 

3.  A  few  typical  movement  exercises. 

4.  Proper  method  of  holding  the  pen. 

5.  Letter  forms;  a  few  exercises  taught  each  lesson. 

Practice  in  penmanship  may  employ  very  profitably  those  who  come 
in  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 
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Spelling  for  Civil  Service. 

A  list  containing  a  minimum  of  one  thousand  words  in  general  use 
should  be  prepared. 

Twenty  words  should  be  studied  each  evening.  After  they  have  been 
pronounced  and  explained  by  the  teacher  and  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
class,  they  should  be  spelled  by  the  pupils,  usually  in  writing.  Frequent 
oral  reviews  are  very  important,  and  occasional  spelling  matches  are 
helpful. 

Each  student  should  note  the  words  he  mispells  so  that  he  may  be 
sure  to  fix  the  correct  form  in  his  mind. 

In  connection  with  the  spelling,  some  time  should  be  devoted  to  making 
lists  of  homonyms  and  synonyms. 

Reading  Addresses  for  Civil  Service. 

For  those  who  intend  to  take  the  postal  examination,  practice  should 
be  given  in  reading  addresses.  This  can  be  given  only  when  the  teacher 
has  neostyled  or  hectographed  copies  of  correct  and  incorrect  addresses, 
but  the  training  is  so  necessary,  and  so  many  men  in  the  Civil  Service 
classes  come  to  prepare  for  the  postal  examinations,  that  this  instruction 
should  not  be  omitted. 

The  correct  address,  in  writing,  is  written  with  a  stylus  on  waxed  paper 
and  printed  on  the  neostyle,  or  is  prepared  on  the  hectograph.  The 
typewritten  address,  with  errors,  is  prepared  on  an  accompanying  sheet, 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  addresses  on  a  sheet  for  one  lesson.  Corrections 
are  made  on  the  typewritten  sheet,  errors  being  indicated  by  underscor- 
ing with  a  pen  or  pencil  any  portion  of  the  printed  address  which  is  not 
a  correct  copy  of  the  written  address,  and  by  a  caret,  any  omitted  words, 
figures,  or  initials.  Words  abbreviated  in  the  written  address,  but  printed 
in  full  in  the  printed  address,  are  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  if  the  correct 
words  are  printed.  Differences  in  punctuation  or  capitalization  are  not 
regarded  as  errors.  Ten  minutes  should  be  given  for  correcting  the 
printed  copy,  and  the  papers  carefully  compared  with  the  correct  form 
previously  prepared  by  the  instructor. 

Geography  for  Civil  Service. 

I.    United  States. 

Begin  with  use  of  outline  map  of  United  States.  Under  direction 
of  teacher,  have  pupils  print  in  each  state  its  proper  abbrevia- 
tion. Then  go  over  map  with  pencil,  putting  in  boundary  lines 
and  noticing  carefully  not  only  the  shape  of  the  state  but  the 
bounding  states,  rivers,  bays,  mountains,  etc.  Do  this  until 
each  pupil  is  sure  of  his  map  and  can  fill  in  from  memory  the 
abbreviation  for  each  state  and  name  the  boundaries. 

Teach  capital  of  each  state  in  the  same  way.  Review  frequently 
until  every  pupil  can  fill  in  from  memory  all  the  capitals  and 
correctly  locate  each. 

Then,  in  the  same  manner,  teach  the  large  cities  of  each  state. 
Constant  reviews  of  the  preceding  lessons  are  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  what  has  already  been  learned.    A  new  outline  map 
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should  be  used  every  other  lesson  and  the  facts  already  learned 

put  on  the  map  rapidly,  the  teacher  giving  the  city's  name  for 

the  pupils  to  place  on  the  map. 
Teach  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific,  making  constant  use  of  new  outline 

maps.    Teach  the  important  coastal  cities,  the  largest  cities  on 

each  river,  those  on  canals,  and  those  inland. 
Teach  important  seas,  gulfs,  bays  and  sounds,  making  constant 

use  of  the  atlas  and  of  good  outline  maps. 
Teach  important  mountain  systems  and  a  few  mountain  peaks. 
Drill  on  important  lakes  —  only  those  which  pupils  will  be  likely 

to  have  in  examination. 
Review  the  states  by  drawing  outline  of  each  state  separately  on 

the  board,  or  on  outline  maps;  require  pupils  to  name  the  state 

and  give  its  boundaries,  and  to  name  the  cities  as  indicated  by 

dots  on  the  map. 

Thoroughly  drill  on  location  of  large  cities  of  the  same  name. 
Frequent  drill  in  associating  name  of  city  with  the  state  in  which 

it  is  located,  this  to  be  done  rapidly,  often  by  concert  work, 

the  teacher  calling  off  the  cities  and  the  class  naming  the  state. 
Review  previous  lessons  by  having  pupils  draw  from  memory 

separate  states  and  locate  boundaries,  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  canals 

and  mountains. 
II.    Other  than  the  United  States. 

1.  Canada;  divisions,  cities,  important  rivers  and  other  bodies 
of  water.    Frequent  use  of  the  atlas  and  of  outline  maps. 

2.  Other  American  countries  (same  topics  treated  as  under 

Canada).  Capitals  and  largest  cities,  with  most  important 
physical  features  only. 

3.  Europe;  boundaries  of  most  important  countries;  capital  of 

each  country  and  largest  cities,  with  location  of  each;  prin- 
cipal highways  of  commerce  and  great  commercial  centres; 
drill  until  class  can  name  country  and  location  of  each  city 
as  it  is  announced  by  the  teacher. 
Review  by  naming  rivers,  asking  class  what  important  cities  are 

found  on  each,  and  the  country  in  which  each  city  is  located. 
Frequent  oral  review  on  important  cities,  this  being  the  most 
valuable  as  well  as  the  quickest  way  of  teaching.    Rapid  sketch- 
ing in  of  outline  maps,  locating  cities,  rivers  and  other  bodies 
of  water. 

4.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 


Report  Writing  for  Civil  Service. 

Begin  with  simple  work.  Give  class  carefully  prepared  sketches  wherein 
the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  different  words.  Teach  them  to  see  the 
essential  facts  in  simple  sketches,  narration,  etc. 

Read  aloud  short,  vivid  stories  and  have  pupils  give  orally  the  main 
facts.  Furnish  them  with  short  anecdotes  to  be  rewritten  in  the  fewest 
words  possible. 
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Have  each  member  bring  in  an  evening  paper,  all  the  class  having,  of 
course,  the  same  edition.  Select  suitable  reports  and  have  them  rewritten 
more  briefly,  but  containing  all  the  tacts  noted. 

Teach  the  class  to  distinguish  between  important  and  unimportant 
facts;  between  the  official  statements  of  a  report  and  the  additions  made 
thereto  by  the  reporter. 

Give  reports  similar  to  those  given  in  Civil  Service  examinations.  After 
pupils  have  condensed  the  report,  read  aloud  the  best  ones  and  show 
wherein  they  could  be  improved.  Drill  on  discovering  essential  facts 
and  stating  them  in  the  briefest  and  clearest  manner  possible. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

I.    Causal  phases  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Commerce  is  dependent  upon  life. 

(a)  Life  increases  in  geometrical  ratio. 

(b)  The  number  of  individuals  remains  practically  constant. 

(c)  The  consequent  struggle  for  existence. 

(d)  The  survival  of  the  fitter  —  no  two  individuals  are  exactly 

equal. 

(1)  Law  of  Heredity. 

(2)  Law  of  Variation. 

(e)  In  this  struggle  for  life,  animals  and  plants  have  four  alter- 

natives :  die,  migrate,  degenerate,  make  organic  adapta- 
tion. Man  can  die,  migrate,  degenerate,  make  mental 
adaptation. 

Man's  mental  adaptation  to  his  environment  leads  to  civili- 
zation and  commerce. 

Commerce  is  the  mental  adaptation  which  man  has  made  to 
satisfy  his  diverse  needs  and  wants  growing  out  of  diver- 
sity of  occupation. 

Diversity  of  occupation  grows  out  of  differences  in  environ- 
ment and  the  stage  of  civilization. 

From  savagery  to  civilization. 

"Whips"  of  civilization. 

(1)  Limited  food  supply. 

(2)  Animals  suitable  for  domestication. 

(3)  A  certain  degree  of  isolation. 

See  Gregory,  Keller  and  Bishop's  "Physical  and 
Commercial  Geography,"  chapters  VI.  to  IX. 

A.  Political  causes. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  early  beginners  of  commerce. 
See  Redway's  "Commercial  Geography,"  chapter  II. 

B.  Physical  causes. 

Physical  environment  which  makes  for  diversity  of  occupation. 
1 .  Topography. 

Planes,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  passes,  plateaus,  coast 

lines,  harbors,  oceans. 
See  Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston's  "Commercial  Geogra- 
phy,'' chapters  II.  and  III. 
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2.  Climate. 

(a)  Temperature. 

Climatic  zones,  inclination  of  earth's  axis  and  results, 
latitude,  altitude,  proximity  of  the  sea. 
(6)  Winds. 

Trade   winds,    westerly   winds,    calm    belts  (horse 
latitudes  —  doldrums),    land    and    sea  breezes, 
cyclone  and  anti-cyclone  storms,  hurricanes  and 
typhoons,  local  storms, 
(c)  Rainfall. 

In  the  equatorial  calms,  in  the  zones  of  the  trade 
winds,  in  the  zones  of  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
local  storms,  mean  annual  rainfall. 

See  Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston's  "  Commercial 
Geography,"  chapters  II.  and  III. 

C.   Economic  causes. 

Guilds,  wholesalers,  factors,  posts,  regulated  companies,  joining 
stock  companies,  money  and  credit,  banks,  exchanges,  land 
grants,  colonization,  tariffs,  currency,  patent  laws. 

See  Clive  Day's  "History  of  Commerce,"  chapters  XVI.  to  XVIII. 

See  Bullock's  "Elements  of  Economics,"  chapters  VII.,  VIII., 
and  IX. 

II.  Resultant  conditions  in  commerce, 
(a)  Communication. 

Stage,  posts,  post-office,  railway  mail  service,  rural  free 
delivery,    telegraph,    telephone,   sub-marine  telegraph, 
wireless  telegraphy. 
See  Brigham's  "Commercial  Geography,"  chapter  XV. 
(6)  Transportation. 

il)    Stages  of  development. 

River  stage;  log,  raft,  dug-out,  bark  canoe. 
Coastal  stage;  estuaries,  bays,  seas. 
Open-sea  stage;  keel  boat,  latitude  and  longitude, 
mariners'  compass,  sextant  and  chronometer. 
(2)    Motive  power. 

Human  power,  beasts  of  burden,  beasts  of  draft, 
steam  engine,  gasolene  engine,  turbine  engine. 
See  Johnson's  "Elements  of  Transportation,"  chapters  II., 
XXV. 

See  Brigham's  "Commerical  Geography,"  chapter  XIV. 

(c)  Concentration  of  industry:  Causes  of. 

(1)  Nearness  to  raw  materials. 

(2)  Nearness  to  markets. 

(3)  Supply  of  labor. 

(4)  Water  power. 

(5)  Availability  of  capital. 

(6)  Favorable  climate. 

(7)  Momentum  of  an  early  start. 

(d)  Location  of  impoitant  commercial  centres. 

See  Brigham's  "Commercial  Geography,"  chapter  XII. 
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II.    Resultant  conditions  in  commerce. —  Concluded. 
(e)    Water  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Wells,  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  water  power,  reservoirs, 
irrigation,  drainage  of  swamp  lands. 
See  Brigham's  "Commercial  Geography/'  chapter  XI. 
(/)    Government  and  commerce. 

The  work  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  chief  bureaus  of  each. 
See  "Congressional  Directory." 
III.    Commodities  of  Commerce. 

From  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  products,  including  by- 
products; production,  consumption,  and  how  marketed. 
See  Bullock's  "Elements  of  Economics,"  chapters  II.,  III.,  IV., 
and  V. 
A.    Vegetable  kingdom. 

1.  Food  products. 

Cereals  and  grasses,  starches,  sugar,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts, 
beverages,  alcoholic  liquors,  spices  and  flavors,  vegetable 
oils,  medicines,  stimulants. 
See  "Vegetable  Products,"  Toothacre's  "Raw  Materials  of 
Commerce,"  pages  1  to  58. 

2.  Fibres. 

From  plant  leaves  and  leaf  stocks,  from  the  bast,  from  fruits, 
from  plant  hairs,  from  stems  of  plants,  from  artificially 
prepared  fibre. 

3.  Woods. 

Needle-leaf,  coniferous,  broad-leaved,  deciduous  and  leafless 
trees;  cacti. 

4.  Gums  and  resins. 

5.  Oils,  fats  and  waxes. 

6.  Miscellaneous  materials. 

See  "Woods",  Toothacre's  "Raw  Materials  of  Commerce." 

B.  Animal  kingdom. 

1.  Animal  food. 

2.  Animal  fibres. 

3.  Animal  oils. 

4.  Hides  and  shins. 

5.  Horns,  hoofs,  etc. 

6.  Miscellaneous  animal  products. 

7.  Insect  products. 

See  "Animal  Products,"  Toothacre's  "Raw  Materials  of  Com- 
merce," pages  58  to  78. 

C.  Mineral  kingdom. 

1.  Metals  and  their  ores. 

2.  Building  stones. 

3.  Cement  and  cement  materials. 

4.  Glass,  pottery  and  bricks. 

5.  Hydrocarbons. 
(').  Fertilizers. 

7.    Pigments  and  dyes. 
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8.  Abrasives. 

9.  Lubricants. 
1     10.  Fibres. 

11.  Gems  and  ornamental  stones. 

12.  Medicinal  substances. 

13.  Acids,  alkalis  and  chemical  substances. 

See  Toothacre's  "Raw  Materials  of  Commerce,"  pages  78  to 
108. 

D.  Imports  of  the  United  States. 

See  "World  Almanac." 

E.  Exports  of  the  United  States. 

See  "World  Almanac." 

Wherever  possible,  this  course  should  be  supplemented  by  a  collection 
of  the  materials  of  commerce;  lantern  slides,  a  reflectoscope ;  talks  on 
the  most  important  (especially  the  unfamiliar)  industries;  and  a  library 
of  reference  books  and  government  reports.  * 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  teacher  of  commercial  arithmetic  should  always  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  following  guiding  purpose  —  to  foster  speed,  self-reliance,  and 
accuracy  in  calculation.  With  this  end  in  view,  these. recommendations 
are  made. 

1.  The  first  ten  minutes  of  each  lesson  may  profitably  be  devoted  to 
a  carefully  planned  rapid  oral  drill. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  rough  estimates  beforehand  of 
the  results  of  an  arithmetical  operation.  This  kind  of  forethought  will 
enable  them  in  practical  life  to  avoid  absurd  and  sometimes  costly  blunders. 

3.  The  methods  of  checking  results  recommended  below  should  be 
insisted  upon.  Any  other  method  of  check  that  experience  shows  to  be 
of  value  may  also  be  used. 

4.  Abundant  drill  on  relatively  small  numbers  in  written  calculation 
is  of  far  more  practical  value  to  the  pupil  than  work  with  unwieldy  num- 
bers which  are  rarely  met  in  business. 

Work  of  the  First  Half  Term. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  of  integers  up  to  a  million. 

2.  Reading  of  decimals  to  three  places  only.  (A  college  professor  of 
mathematics  or  a  trained  engineer  would  read  the  number  3.14159  as 
follows:  three,  point,  one  four  one  five  nine.) 

3.  Tabular  addition.  This  sort  of  work  is  extremely  important  and 
valuable,  because  it  teaches  the  pupil  what  every  bookkeeper  or  account- 
ant should  know,  horizontal  as  well  as  columnar  addition.  Tabular 
addition  has  the  further  of  advantage  of  being  self-checking. 

4.  Accountant's  check  for  addition. 

While  it  is  possible  to  give  the  pupil  a  great  variety  of  problems  that 
furnish  an  automatic  check,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  him  a  great  many 
problems  that  do  not  furnish  such  a  check.  The  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  check  absolutely  every  problem  that  he  is  called  upon  to  solve.  Simple 
problems  in  columnar  addition  should  be  checked  by  adding  again  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  If  the  columns  are  long  the  accountant's  method  of 
adding  and  checking  should  be  followed:  namely,  that  of  writing  on  a 
separate  slip  of  paper  the  partial  sums  as  shown  on  the  right  below,  and 
then  checking  the  work  by  beginning  at  the  left  and  adding  in  the  opposite 
direction,  again  writing  the  partial  sums  as  shown  on  the  left  below. 


17 

4225 

28 

16 

6248 

12 

12 

5419 

16 

28 

2856 

17 

18748 

18748 

By  this  method  the  accountant  can  leave  his  work  for  a  time  and  resume 
it  without  examining  in  detail  the  columns  which  have  already  been  con- 
pleted.  Then,  too,  if  the  result  by  the  second  addition  differs  from  the 
result  by  the  first,  the  error  on  either  side  may  be  cornered  to  one  or 
more  columns,  the  columns  may  be  re-added  and  an  absolutely  accurate 
answer  quickly  found. 

5.  Complementary  Subtraction.  Finding  of  blank  balances  by  this 
method. 

6.  Multiplication.  The  most  effective  and  most  easily  remembered 
check  consists  in  interchanging  multiplier  and  multiplicand  and  remul- 
tiplying.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  check  is  that  the  second 
multiplication  yields  an  entirely  new  set  of  partial  products. 

It  is  desirable  to  correct  time-wasting  practices  in  examples  in  which 
a  zero  appears  in  the  multiplier. 

7.  Division.  The  vertical  arrangement  is  much  preferable  to  the 
oblique,  thus: 

123 


Check 


123 
365 

615 
738 
369 

44895 

Check  division  by  multiplication,  taking  care  always  to  use  the  divisor 
as  the  multiplier,  because  the  pupil  gets  a  new  set  of  partial  products. 

8.  Work  with  common  fractions  to  be  confined  to  those  having  the 
following  denominators:  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16.  The  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  add  and  subtract  fractions  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically. 

9.  Drill  work  on  aliquot  parts,  halves,  quarters,  sixths,  eighths. 

10.  Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimals.    The  pupil  should 


365  44895 
365 


839 
730 

1095 
1095 
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here  be  taught  to  approximate  to  a  given  decimal  place,  to  give  the  answer 
to  the  nearer  hundredth  or  thousandth. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  this  half  term  the  teacher  may  find  it  con- 
venient and  of  value  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  their  common  standard 
units  of  weights  and  measurement. 

Work  of  the  Second  Half  Term. 

1.  Percentage  and  its  applications. 

V     '  V 

Whole,  part,  and  rate :  w  X  r  =  p;  -  ==  r;  -  =  w. 

The  symbols  used  in  the  formulas  above  are  self-explanatory.  The 
terms  whole  and  part  are  in  teaching  practice  preferable  to  the  terms 
base  and  percentage,  at  least  in  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Teach  the  applications  to  profit  and  loss,  commission  and  insurance, 
and  stocks  and  bonds,  by  means  of  these  basic  formulas,  and  so  avoid  the 
mental  confusion  which  would  result  from  presenting  these  really  sub- 
ordinate subjects  as  if  they  were  independent  topics  with  distinct  and 
separate  nomenclature. 

In  teaching  stocks  and  bonds  an  additional  explanation  is  requisite 
with  reference  to  brokers'  commissions.  The  actual  cost  price  is  increased 
and  the  actual  selling  price  is  diminished  by  the  brokerage. 

An  example  in  commercial  discount  is  merely  a  more  complex  example 
under  the  first  case  of  percentage. 

2.  Simple  interest.  The  two-hundred  month  method,  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  harmony  with  business  practice,  is  the  best.  The  direct 
case  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  taught.  Whether  or  not  the  other  cases 
are  to  be  taught  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  in  consultation  with 
the  principal. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

One  of  the  aims  in  this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  law  such  as  will  enable  the  business  man  or 
woman  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  frequently  calling  upon  a  lawyer  for 
advice  and  to  know  when  the  services  of  a  competent  lawyer  are  required. 
The  course  should  be  of  help  in  seeking  for,  receiving  and  understanding 
legal  advice  in  connection  with  conditions  arising  in  business. 

Another  purpose  of  1he  course  is  to  help  stenographers  and  other 
employees  of  business  men,  who  often  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
o  have  some  knowledge  of  law. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

Current  local  cases  which  illustrate  the  points  under  consideration  are 
always  more  interesting  than  either  imaginary  or  foreign  cases.  If  points 
in  such  cases  are  not  then  under  consideration,  accounts  of  them  should 
be  filed  for  future  use. 

Pupils  often  know  more  law  than  they  are  able  to  express  because  of 
insufficient  opportunity  to  practise  the  art  of  expression  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  recite  even  though  there  be  inaccuracies  which  must 
be  corrected. 
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Emphasize  the  fact  that  in  no  other  subject  more  than  in  law  is  it  true 
that  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Definite  points  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  even  if  but  a  part  of  the  course  is  covered. 

1.  General  principles  applying  to  contracts. 

(a)  Definition  of  a  contract  and  its  essential  conditions. 

(b)  Parties:  infants,  the  insane,  married  women. 

(c)  Offer  and  acceptance. 

(d)  Consideration. 

(e)  Reality  of  consent;  mistake  and  fraud. 
(/)  Subject  matter. 

(g)  Rights  under  contracts 

(h)  Statute  of  frauds. 

(i)  Modes  of  discharge  of  contracts. 
0)  Remedies  for  breach  of  contract. 

(k)  Discharge  of  right  of  action;  the  statute  of  limitations. 

2.  Negotiable  instruments. 


(a) 

Definition  and  discussion  of  essential  characteristics. 

Notes. 

(c) 

Bills  of  exchange. 

id) 

Checks. 

(•) 

Negotiation. 

(/) 

Defences. 

is) 

Modes  of  discharge. 

(h) 

Legal  and  illegal  interest. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  draw  all  varieties  of  these  instruments. 

3.  Sales  of  personal  property. 

(a)  Sale  defined  and  distinguished  from  barter  and  bailment. 

(6)  Distinction  between  personal  and  real  property. 

(c)  Parties  to  a  sale. 

(d)  Sale  of  Goods  Act. 

(e)  The  passing  of  title. 
(/)  Conditional  sales. 

(g)  Warranties. 

(h)  Remedies  for  breach  of  contract  of  sale. 

4.  Bailment. 

(a)  Definition  and  classification  of  bailments. 

(b)  For  bailor's  sole  benefit. 

(c)  For  bailee's  sole  benefit. 

(d)  For  mutual  benefit, 
fj.  Agency. 

(a)  Definition  of  terms  and  classification  of  agents. 

(6)  Ways  in  which  relation  may  arise, 

(c)  Obligations  of  principal  to  agent. 

(d  Obligations  of  agent  to  principal. 

(e)  Obligations  of  principal  lo  third  parties. 

if)  Liability  of  principal  for  wrongs  done  by  agent. 

(g)  Obligation  of  third  parties  to  principal. 

(h)  Obligations  of  agent  to  third  parties. 

(i)  Termination  of  agency. 
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6.  Partnership. 

(a)    Definition  and  mode  of  formation. 
(6)    Kinds  of  partners  and  partnerships. 

(c)  Liability  of  partners  to  third  parties. 

(d)  Rights  of  partners  among  themselves. 

(e)  Dissolution  of  partnership. 

7.  Corporations. 

(a)  Definition;  an  artificial  person;  limited  liability  of  stockholders. 
(6)    Powers  and  liabilities  of  corporations. 

(c)  Dissolution  of  corporations. 

(d)  Membership  in  a  corporation. 

(e)  Management  of  corporations. 

CQ    Rights  of  auditors  of  corporations. 

8.  Real  property. 

(a)  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property  reviewed. 

(b)  Fixtures. 

(c)  Kinds  of  estates  in  land. 

(d)  Sale  and  conveyance  of  real  estate;  deeds  and  mortgages. 

(e)  Landlord  and  tenant;  leases. 

Throughout  the  course  there  should  be  frequent  testing  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  by  means  of  simple  problems  based  upon  actual  cases. 

Optional. 

If  there  is  sufficient  time,  the  teacher  may  in  his  discretion  cover  as  much 
as  is  possible  of  any  of  the  following  topics:  common  carriers,  insurance, 
various  phases  of  corporation  law  or  the  passing  of  title  to  the  property 
of  deceased  persons. 

DRAWING  I.  (Freehand.) 
1.    Commercial  design. 


(a) 

Color. 

00 

Composition. 

(c) 

Lettering. 

(d) 

Use  of  mediums.  / 

(e) 

Studies  of  models. 

if) 

A  finished  problem. 

Figure 

drawing.    (For  posters  or  illustrations). 

(a) 

Line  drawing  for  proportions. 

(b) 

Studies  from  short  poses  by  living  models. 

(c) 

Studies  from  details  from  casts. 

(d) 

Studies  of  heads  from  casts  —  male  and  female. 

(•) 

Drawings  on  gray  paper  with  charcoal  and  white  chalk. 

if) 

Charcoal  drawings  from  live  models. 

(9) 

Studies  of  draperies  in  values  and  color. 

(h) 

Finished  problem:  design  and  adaptation  of  figure  to  fill  given 

space. 

Pen-and-ink  drawing. 

(a) 

Practice  in  strokes. 

(b) 

Simple  drawings  from  models  for  light  and  shade. 

(c) 

Studies  from  pen-and-ink  drawings. 
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II.    Pen-and-ink  drawing. — Concluded. 

(d)  Studies  from  colored  drawings  rendered  in  pen-and-ink. 

(e)  Studies  from  black  and  white  wash  drawings  and  photographs. 
(/)    Finished  problem  for  post  card  production  or  book  illustration. 

4.  Pencil  drawing. 

(Course  as  outlined  under  pen-and-ink  drawing.) 

5.  Water  color  painting. 

(a)  Color  theory. 

(b)  Flat  washes  and  brush  strokes. 

(c)  Still  life  in  outline,  with  flat  washes. 

(d)  Studies  in  black  and  white  and  gray,  for  values 

(e)  Water  color  drawing  in  color  and  values  from  group. 
(J)    Copies  from  water  colors. 

(g)    Rendering  for  architectural  drawings. 

DRAWING  II.    (Me  chanical. 

1  Measurements. 

(a     Use  of  instruments. 

2  Geometric  problems  in  pencil. 

(a)  Projection  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids. 

(b)  Truncated  solids. 

(c)  Intersections  of  lines  and  solids;  developments. 

3.  Sheet  metal  work. 

4.  Working  drawings. 

(a)  Furniture. 

(b)  Small  tools. 

(c)  Simple  architectural  problems. 

5.  Construction  of  curves. 

6.  Machine  drawing. 

(a)  Belting  problems. 

(b)  Bolts,  nuts,  threads. 

(c)  Gearing. 

ECONOMICS. 

In  this  course  the  class  should  review  briefly  the  general  trend  of  eco- 
nomic thought  in  the  past  and  define  and  discuss  present-day  economic 
theories,  conditions,  problems,  and  ideals.  The  subjects  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  form  of  discussions  by  the  class,  as  far  as  is  feasible.  It  is  aimed 
to  make  this  course  eminently  practical.  Whatever  theories  arc  advanced 
will  be  tested  from  the  standpoint  of  their  immediate  value  to  the  state 
and  community  under  existing,  not  ideal,  conditions. 

1 .  Stages  of  economic  development. 

(a)  Primitive  society. 

(b)  The  Mediaeval  world. 

(c)  The  industrial  revolution. 

(d)  Present  conditions. 

2.  Consumption. 

(a)    Determination  of  wants. 
(6)    Diminishing  utility. 

(c)  Eng<Ts  laws  of  consumption. 

(d)  Spending  and  saving. 
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3.  Production. 

(a)    Factors  of  production. 

Land,  labor,  capital. 
(6)    Organization  of  factors. 

4.  Transfers  of  utilities. 

Value,  price,  money,  credit  and  banking. 

5.  Distribution  of  wealth. 

Rent,  wages,  interest,  profits. 

6.  National  economics. 

Revenue,  expenditure,  restriction  and  control  of  industries. 

7.  Economic  institutions. 

(a)    Labor  unions. 

(6)    Federations  of  labor. 

(c)  Corporations  and  trusts. 

(d)  Monopolies,  natural  and  artificial. 

8.  Economic  ideals. 

(a)    Restrictions  of  labor. 

Child  labor,  women's  labor,  convict  labor. 
(6)    Wage  schedules. 

The  minimum  wage,  gain-sharing,  profit-sharing. 

(c)  Revenue  plans. 

The  single  tax,  inheritance  taxes,  income  taxes. 

(d)  Free  trade. 

(e)  Ship  subsidies. 

(J)    Ideals  of  production  and  distribution. 

9.  Current  topics  of  economic  interest,  whether  of  national,  state,  or 

civic  importance;  studied  in  the  light  of  the  general  theories  pre- 
viously discussed. 

ENGLISH  I. 

The  aim  of  English  I.  is  to  enable  each  pupil  to  cultivate  a  simple, 
direct  and  effective  style  which  can  be  used  in  composition  work  peculiar 
to  business.  Teachers  should  aim  to  make  their  pupils  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  to  overcome  the  natural  dislike  which  many 
feel  toward  it.  Exercises  should  be  made  practical,  formal  technicalities 
and  instruction  being  eliminated.  The  dictionary  habit  should  be  encour- 
aged and  the  formalities  and  courtesies  of  letter-writing  should  receive 
attention.  All  written  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  neat  and  in  good  form. 
Papers  containing  blots,  erasures,  interlineations  or  poor  writing  should 
not  be  accepted. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  several  parts  of  the  following  outline  should 
be  taken  up  in  order.    It  is  rather  supposed  that  most  teachers  will  prefer 
to  take  them  up  concurrently. 
1.  Composition, 
(a)  Oral. 

As  often  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  thoughts  orally  to 
the  class.  Speaking  frequently  on  brief  topics  gives 
more  effective  practice  than  lengthy  recitations  at  long 
intervals.  Correctness,  accuracy  and  fullness  of  expres- 
sion should  be  insisted  upon. 
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1.  Composition. —  Concluded. 

(b)  Written. 

The  narration  of  incidents  from  the  pupils'  own  experience 
should  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  written  work  for 
this  year.  An  occasional  piece  of  description  or  of 
exposition  may  be  introduced. 

2.  The  paragraph. 

(a)  Topic  sentence. 

(b)  Unity:  to  be  studied  thoroughly. 

(c)  Coherence :  merely  the  order  of  sentences  to  be  studied. 

3.  Grammar. 

Review  grammar  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  aim 
should  be  to  give  the  pupils  a  working  knowledge  of  such  prin- 
ciples as  will  guide  them  in  avoiding  and  correcting  errors  in 
language.    The  following  subjects  are  deserving  of  emphasis: 

(1)  Troublesome  irregular  verbs;  such  as  lie,  lay,  etc. 

(2)  Personal  pronouns  and  compound  personal  pronouns. 

Personal  pronouns  in  compound  subjects  and  objects. 

(3)  Distinction  between  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Adjectives 

with  such  verbs  as  "appear,"  "taste,"  "smell,"  etc. 

(4)  Relative  and  interrogative  pronouns.    Attention  to  cases. 

(5)  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

(6)  Participial  phrases. 

(7)  Dependent  clauses. 

(8)  Sentences:  simple,  compound,  complex,  and  compound- 

complex. 

4.  Spelling. 

(a)    Systematic  spelling  lessons  from  approved  word  list. 

(6)    Correcting  and  re-writing  of  words  misspelled  in  compositions. 

5.  Punctuation. 

(a)  Review  simpler  rules  as  needed. 

(b)  Emphasize  rules  for : 

(1)  The  comma  in  participial  phrases,  in  adverbial  and 

adjective  clauses,  and  in  compound  sentences. 

(2)  The  colon  and  semicolon  in  compound  sentences  and 

in  enumerations. 

6.  Study  of  models. 

Oral  and  silent  reading  from  a  book  of  short  literary  selections. 
These  pieces  will  furnish  models  and  illustrations  for  paragraph 
development,  sentence  structure,  and  word  study. 

7.  Synonyms. 

8.  Commercial  abbreviations. 
9  Letter-writing. 

(a)  Notes. 

(b)  Friendly  and  social  letters. 

(c)  Simple  business  letters. 

ENGLISH  II. 

The  aim  of  English  II.  is  similar  to  that  of  English  I.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  is  to  be  reviewed;  a  more  advanced  study  is  to  be  made  of  the 
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elements  and  qualities  of  expression;  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  forms  of  discourse;  and  a  special  study  made  of  business  correspondence. 
Teachers  should  follow  the  suggestions  made  in  the  introduction  to  English  I. 

1 .  Composition. 

(a)    Oral:  same  as  in  English  I. 
(6)  Written. 

(1)  Essays  on   narration,   description,   and  exposition; 

subjects  to  be  taken  largely  from  the  pupil's  own 
experience. 

(2)  Study  of  outlines, 
(c)  Letter-writing. 

(1)  Review  work  of  first  year. 

(2)  Commercial  correspondence. 

(a)    Divisions  of  a  business  letter. 
(6)    Elements  of  a  business  letter  —  clearness,  terse- 
ness, coherency,  completeness,  courtesy. 

(c)  Letters  of  inquiry  and  information. 

(d)  Letters  ordering  goods. 

(e)  Requests  for  payment. 

(/)    Letters  of  recommendation  and  introduction. 

(g)  Letters  of  application. 

(h)  Circular  letters. 

(i)  Telegrams  and  cablegrams. 
0')    Postal  information. 

2.  The  paragraph. 

(a)    Unity:  continued  study. 
(6)  Coherence. 

(1)  Order  of  sentences. 

(2)  Connection  of  sentences;  connective  words. 

(c)    Methods  of  development;  be  careful  not  to  over-emphasize. 

3.  The  sentence. 

(a)    Grammatical  correctness  reviewed  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  class. 

(6)    Grammatical  structure  thoroughly  reviewed, 
(c)    Rhetorical  structure. 

(1)  Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis. 

(2)  Periodic,  loose,  and  balanced  sentences. 

4.  Study  of  models  as  in  English  I. 

5.  Spelling:  taken  up  incidentally. 

6.  Punctuation:  review  of  more  difficult  rules. 

ENGLISH  III. 

Good  English  as  a  commercial  asset  should  be  the  underlying  motive 
of  the  course  in  English  III.  It  should  briefly  review  the  principles 
taught  in  the  first  two  years.  Renewed  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
study  of  commercial  correspondence.  Improvement  in  oral  and  written 
English  should  be  induced  by  a  study  of  current  business  literature  and 
by  a  discussion  of  business  methods.  Certain  phases  of  advertising 
should  afford  good  material  for  this  course.  Pupils  should  be  required 
as  part  of  the  year's  work  to  give  two  three-minute  oral  compositions  on 
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topics  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Pupils  should  have  at  least  two 
weeks*  notice  before  they  are  called  upon  in  recitation,  and  their  selection 
of  a  topic  should  be  approved  by  the  teacher.  One  week  previous  to  the 
recitation  pupils  should  hand  to  the  teacher  a  detailed  outline  of  the  topic 
selected.  Teachers  should  give  personal  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  outline  and  of  the  recitation,  and  should  urge  pupils  to  volunteer 
frequently  during  the  year  to  give  other  talks. 

1.  Review  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation 

(a)  Parts  of  speech. 

(b)  Correct  sentences. 

(c)  Troublesome  words  and  constructions. 

(d)  Punctuation. 

(e)  Spelling. 

(J)  Abbreviations. 

(g)    Using  the  dictionary. 

2.  The  technique  of  the  Business  Letter. 

(a)    Parts  of  a  letter. 
(6)    Letter-head  paper. 

(c)  Special  arrangements  of  parts. 

(d)  Enclosures. 

(e)  The  envelope. 

3.  Types  of  business  letters. 

(a)  Applications. 
(6)  Orders. 

(c)  Sales  letters. 

(d)  Introductions  and  recommendations. 

(e)  Collection  letters. 
(J)    Form  letters. 

4.  Other  forms  of  commercial  composition. 

(a)    Sales  talks. 

(6)  Advertisements. 

(1)  Mediums. 

(2)  Wording. 

(3)  Arrangement. 

(4)  Illustrations. 

(5)  Advertising  letters. 

(c)  Reports  and  summaries. 

(d)  Demonstrations. 

(e)  Speeches  on  industrial  and  economic  subjects. 

ENGLISH  IV.    (College  Preparatory  Composition.) 

Exercises  illustrating  the  subjects  covered  may  be  oral  or  written,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  but  at  least  once  every  two  months  every 
pupil  should  be  called  on  for  an  oral  composition. 

1 .    Composition  planning, 
(a)  Subjects. 

Selecting,  defining  and  entitling  subjects. 
(6)  Outlines. 

Main  topics,  sub-topics,  developing  an  outline. 
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2.  Paragraphs. 

(a)    Rhetorical  qualities. 

Unity,  coherence,  emphasis. 
(6)    Paragraph  structure. 

Topical  sentences,  methods  of  paragraph  development. 

3.  Sentences. 

(a)    Correct  sentences. 

Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  in  the  sentence. 
(6)    Effective  sentences. 

Balanced  and  periodic  sentences,  unusual  word  order, 
euphony,  figures  of  speech. 

4.  Word  study. 

(a)    The  history  of  the  English  language. 
(6)    The  use  of  the  dictionary. 

5.  Letter  writing. 

(a)  Social  letters. 

Informal  letters  and  formal  notes. 

(b)  The  construction  of  business  letters. 

Parts  and  arrangement,  the  three  paragraph  letter. 

(c)  Types  of  business  letters. 

Orders,  complaints,  applications/ etc. 

6.  Narrative  writing. 

(a)  Setting  a  story. 

Time,  place,  characters,  and  tone. 

(b)  Gathering  materials. 

Reading,  experience,  and  the'imagination. 

(c)  Outlining  a  story. 

(d)  Expanding  an  outline. 

The  use_of  description,  explanation,  conversation. 

7.  Description. 

(a)    For  scientific  purposes. 

Subjects,  style,  and  aims. 
(&)    For  literary  ^  purposes. 

The  point  of  view,  the  dominant  impression,  nature  and 
character  description,  scenes  of  action,  narration  and 
explanation  in  descriptive  writing. 

8.  Exposition. 

(a)  Scientific. 

Simple  machines^pro  cesses,  and  scientific  theories. 
(6)  Literary. 

The  explanation  of  ideas;  paraphrasing,  analysis,  and  the 
criticism  of  art,  music,  history,  and  literature. 

9.  Argument. 

(a)  The  proposition. 

Selecting,  stating,  and  defining  it. 

(b)  The  brief. 

The  form  of  a  brief;  expanding  a  brief. 

(c)  Proofs. 

Syllogisms,  inductive  and  deductivereasoning,  and  the  use 
of  statistics  and  authorities. 
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9,    Argument. —  Concluded. 

(d)    Forms  of  argument. 

Sales  talks,  advertisements,  debates,  set  speeches,  and  the 
forum. 

10.  Poetry. 

(a)  Metrical  verse. 

Metrical  feet,  the  metrical  line,  stanza  forms,  and  types  of 
poems. 

(b)  Rhythmic  or  free  verse. 

Rhythm  and  meter,  the  use  of  the  motif,  the  diction  of  free 
verse,  symbolism  or  imagism. 

FRENCH. 

In  the  time  available  for  the  study  of  French,  much  that  ought  to  be 
included  in  a  more  extended  course  has  to  be  omitted,  and  attention  must 
be  concentrated  on  what  is  of  prime  importance  to  a  majority  of  the 
pupils.    These  essentials  are : 

1.  An  intelligible  pronunciation. 

2.  Power  to  get  the  thought  expressed  in  a  page  of  simple  modern 
French. 

3.  A  foundation  for  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  French  and  to 
express  in  French  one's  own  thought. 

For  the  most  direct  attainment  of  these  aims,  attempts  at  conversation 
consume  too  large  an  amount  of  time  with  no  commensurate  gain,  and 
free  composition  implies  an  "effective  possession"  greater  than  can  usually 
be  secured  in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

French  I. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

(a)  Analysis  of  words  into  syllables,  and  of  syllables  into  their 
constitutent  vowels  and  consonants;  careful  study  of  vowel 
sounds,  including  nasals,  from  a  systematic  arrangement 
like  the  "vowel  triangle";  practice  by  imitation,  aided  by 
directions  as  to  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  cases 
where  imitation  alone  fails  to  get  the  results  desired. 

(b)  Reading  aloud  in  unison  after  the  teacher,  with  frequent 

repetition  when  the  latter  notices  any  failure  to  imitate 
exactly  either  a  particular  sound  or  the  swing  of  the  word- 
group.  This  concert  reading  after  the  teacher  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  every  lesson,  and  should  for  the  first 
term  at  least  begin  the  study  of  every  new  passage  of  text. 
Reading  aloud  by  individuals  should  come  much  later,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  may  well  be  done  by  volunteers  only. 

(c)  Repetition  from  memory  of  short  passages,  prose  or  poetry. 

(d)  Brief  statements  explanatory  of  action,  as,  je  vais  a  ma  place;  il 

ouvre  son  livre;  vous  prencz  un  morceau  de  craie  dans  la  bdite. 
From  the  beginning  the  teacher  should  use  much  French,  at 
first  immediately  illustrating  his  meaning,  or  translating, 
and  having  the  class  repeat  the  French  expressions.  Soon 
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routine  directions  and  remarks  easily  comprehensible 
should  always  be  made  in  French;  but  when  a  thing  really 
needs  explanation,  the  first  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
explain  it  clearly,  and  this  should  be  done  in  the  language 
that  the  pupil  understands  best,  not  in  one  that  he  under- 
stands imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 

Reading. 

Reading,  and  usually  translating,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
twenty-five  pages  of  the  easiest  French  available.  Much  of 
this  must  be  at  sight,  the  effort  being  to  get : 

(a)  By  reading  the  French,  preferably  aloud,  the  construction 

and  general  meaning  of  a  word-group. 

(b)  The  meaning  of  important  new  words. 

(c)  A  clear  understanding  of  the  passage. 

(d)  A  correct  English  rendering  of  the  thought. 
Somewhat  rapid  progress  gives  a  satisfactory  feeling  of 

accomplishment.  This  may  be  secured  in  sight  work  by 
having  the  teacher  read  and  explain  alternate  paragraphs, 
difficult  passages,  or  now  and  then  an  entire  page. 

Grammar. 

The  grammar  must  be  the  handmaid  of  the  reader,  used  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  text;  it  must  be  introduced  only  as  it  is 
needed.  The  verb  and  the  noun  stand  first.  The  former  should 
be  taken  up  by  tenses,  not  by  conjugations;  the  common  irregular 
forms  should  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning  and  learned  by 
heart  as  they  are  met.  No  general  division  between  "regular" 
and  " irregular"  verbs  should  be  made,  for  the  latter  are  the 
verbs  especially  needed,  and  most  of  their  forms  are  perfectly 
regular  if  studied  by  tenses.  Of  the  conditional,  only  the  common 
uses,  and  of  the  subjunctive,  only  the  general  force  and  most 
frequent  cases  are  to  be  considered. 

Next  in  importance  to  nouns  and  verbs  are  pronouns,  studied 
with  especial  attention  to  the  position  of  objective  personals. 

The  agreement  of  adjectives  and  participles  is  easy  to  understand 
but  hard  to  apply,  and  it  needs  constant  attention. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  formation  of  adverbs 
from  adjectives,  the  meaning  of  common  conjunctions  and 
prepositions,  should  all  receive  attention  as  suggestive  forms 
appear  in  the  text.  Word-order,  and  the  shades  of  meaning 
developed  thereby,  are  to  be  carefully  noted. 

Composition,  'oral   and   written,    may  include: 
(a)    Copying  directly  from  the  text. 

(6)    Writing  from  dictation  words  and  sentences  already  studied 
in  the  text. 

(c)  Writing  from  dictation  simple  paraphrases  of  sentences  already 

studied. 

(d)  Simple  replies  to  direct  questions  based  on  the  text.. 

(e)  Reproduction  and  easy  paraphrases  of  the  text,  the  teacher 

giving  the  English. 
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4.    Composition,  oral  and  written,  may  include. —  Concluded. 

(J)    Translation  from  English  of  simple  sentences,  using  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  text  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  grammar. 
Such  exercises  should  be  abundant,  easy,  direct,  and  swift;  nothing 
being  asked  that  a  pupil  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  know, 
and  no  time  being  wasted  by  delay  if  a  correct  reply  is  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

French  II. 

The  second  year  continues  the  work  of  the  first;  pronunciation  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  rapidly  reviewed  from  the  beginning;  the 
correct  method  of  translation  is  carefully  explained  and  copiously  illus- 
trated; more  difficult  paraphrases  and  more  difficult  English-French 
sentences  are  attempted,  but  these  should  never  be  hard  enough  to  delay 
the  class. 

Reading,  largely  at  sight,  will  cover  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pages  of  an  easy  text  like  Malot's  "Sans  Famine"  or  m 
Bruno's  "Tour  de  la  France." 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conditional  and  the  subjunctive. 

Difficult  idioms  should  be  explained,  common  ones  paraphrased,  and  a 
very  few,  like  venir  de  faire,  faire,  avoir  beau  faire,  memorized,  but  to 
commit  to  memory  a  large  number  of  idiomatic  expressions,  most  of 
which  have  common  equivalents  quite  similar  to  English  constructions, 
is  a  misuse  of  time. 

French  III. 

The  third  year,  like  the  second,  will  begin  with  a  rapid  review  of  what 
the  pupil  ought  to  know  already,  continuing  with  more  advanced  applica- 
tions of  methods  already  employed. 

Reading  will  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  texts  such  as  "Colomba,"  "La  Tulipe  Noire";  selections  from  Daudet, 
Michelet,  Thiers;  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,"  or  "Mile,  de  la  Seigliere." 
A  few  short,  well-chosen  French  poems  should  also  be  read. 

With  a  mature  and  exceptionally  clever  class,  a  classic  play  like  "Le  Cid, " 
"Horace, "  "  Athalie, "  "  Andromaque, "  or  "l'Avare, "  may  be  tried. 

Third-year  composition  may  include  easy  connected  narrative  and 
business  forms,  or  simple  free  composition  following  French  models  of 
letters,  narration,  or  description. 

GEOMETRY. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  the  courses  in  geometry  not  only  to  give  the  pupil 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  subject,  but  also  to  teach  him  something 
of  the  nature  of  logic  and  how  it  is  used  in  formal  proofs  of  theorems  in 
geometry. 

Special  attention  is  given  at  the  first  of  the  course  to  definitions  and 
axioms,  and  the  preparation  of  a  formal  demonstration. 

After  the  study  of  similar  polygons,  more  stress  is  put  upon  numerical 
work  and  less  upon  formal  proof.  Only  the  simplest  construction  prob- 
lems are  given  and  no  incommensurable  cases  are  studied. 

In  Geometry  II.  especially,  comparatively  little  is  done  in  the  way  of 
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formal  proof,  practically  all  the  time  being  devoted  to  mensuration  of 
problems  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  after  the  pupils  have  been  given 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  figures  and  the  relations  of  their  parts  to  one 
another. 

Geometry  I. 

1.  Rectilinear  figures. 

(a)  Definitions. 

(6)    Perpendicular  and  oblique  lines. 

(c)  Parallel  lines. 

(d)  Triangles. 

(e)  Quadrilaterals. 
(/)  Polygons. 

2.  The  circle. 

(a)  Definitions. 

(6)    Arcs,  chords,  and  tangents. 

(c)  Measurements  of  angles. 

(d)  Construction  problems. 

Problems  relating  to  perpendiculars;  bisecting  of  lines,  arcs, 
and  angles;  constructing  of  triangles;  inscribing  and  cir- 
cumscribing circles  about  triangles;  drawing  tangents  to 
circles. 

3.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

(a)    Principal  theorems  of  proportion. 
(6)    Similar  triangles. 

(c)  Pythagorean  theorem. 

(d)  Examples  involving  similar  and  right  triangles. 

Geometry  II. 

1.  Review  of  Geometry  I.,  especially  the  proofs  for  equal  figures,  the 

Pythagorean  theorem,  and  similar  triangles.    Not  more  than  six 
lessons  are  given  to  this  work. 

2.  Areas  of  polygons. 

(a)    The  rectangle. 
(6)    The  parallelogram, 
(c)    The  trapezoid. 
•  (d)    The  triangle. 

(e)  Areas  of  similar  figures. 

(f)  Many  numerical  problems. 

3.  Regular  polygons. 

(a)  Areas  of  regular  polygons. 

(b)  Construction  of  regular  polygons. 

(c)  Numerical  exercises. 

(d)  Measurement  of  the  circle. 

Relation  of  circumference  to  diameter,  areas  of  circles, 
numerical  problems. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  the  definitions  of  geometry  of  space,  with  special 

attention  given  to  such  theorems  and  their  proofs  as  lead  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  definitions.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
theorems  that  deal  with  lines  and  planes,  diedral  and  polyedral 
angles. 
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5.  Polyedrons. 

(a)  Prisms. 

(6)  Parallelopipeds. 

(c)  Pyramids. 

(d)  Numerical  exercises. 

6.  The  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere. 

Numerical  exercises. 

GERMAN. 

A  course  of  German  in  an  evening  high  school  should  aim  to  give  to 
those  who  elect  it  as  practical  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  as 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  within  the  time  allowed.  In  a  three  years'  course 
it  will  naturally  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  fluent  command  of 
the  language,  but  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  teach  sufficient  German 
to  enable  pupils  to  put  their  knowledge  to  some  practical  use,  should  it 
prove  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  teaching  the  usual  reading,  grammar  and  translation,  much 
attention  should  be  paid  during  the  entire  three  years  to  training  the  ear. 
Although  in  so  short  a  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  teach  pupils  to  speak 
German  readily,  it  is  quite  possible  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
language  fairly  well  when  spoken.    This  may  be  done  by  means  of : 

(a)    Reading  aloud  from  the  German  text,  and  requiring  the  pupil 

to  give  the  general  sense  of  wljat  has  been  read. 
(6)    Questions  in  German  based  on  the  text. 

(c)    Brief  and  simple  talks  in  German  on  subjects  of  interest  per- 
taining to  German  life  and  customs;  for  example: 

(1)  Germany,  its  size  and  population  compared  with  the 

United  States. 

(2)  Railway  travel  in  Germany. 

(3)  Articles  of  dress  and  food. 

Much  use  should  be  made  of  a  practical  conversational  phrase  book.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  class  be  supplied  with  such  a  book.    Pupils  can 
copy  into  note  books  phrases  selected  by  the  teacher.    These  should  be 
committed  to  memory.    Constant  drill  should  be  given  in  the  use  of  these 
phrases.    Pupils  should  learn  to  speak  them,  to  write  them  correctly,  and 
to  understand  them  when  spoken  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  another. 
Material  for  conversation  may  be  furnished  by : 
(a)    The  phrases. 
(6)    Questions  based  on  the  text. 

(c)  Objects  in  the  class  room. 

(d)  The  brief  talks  given  in  German. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  the  outset  to  interest  the  class,  and  the  opening 
lessons  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  see  as  soon  as  possible 
evidences  of  their  progress.  For  the  first  few  evenings  the  text-book 
should  be  little  used.  Let  the  teacher  talk  in  German  about  objects  in 
the  class  room.  Simple  sentences,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  memorized.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
pupil  will  discover  that  he  can  understand  the  German  that  the  teacher 
is  using  and  that  he  can  answer  in  German  the  teacher's  questions.  This 
exercise  accomplishes  its  purpose  if  it  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  class. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  this  course  aims  to  give  to  its 
pupils. 

(a)  Ability  to  read  German  fluently  and  correctly. 

(b)  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  simple  narrative  prose. 

(c)  An  understanding  of  the  most  important  principles  of  elementary 

grammar. 

(d)  Ability  to  understand  spoken  German;  to  get  the  general  sense 

of  a  conversation,  although  some  words  may  be  unfamiliar. 
(c)    A  ready  command  of  a  great  many  practical  phrases  for  general 
everyday  use;  ability  with  the  aid  of  these  phrases  and  with 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  language  acquired  to  make  oneself 
understood. 

German  I. 

1.  Pronunciation  and  reading. 

(a)  Make  this  an  important  part  of  the  first  year's  work. 

(b)  Avoid  teaching  too  many  rules  at  first. 

(c)  Have  pupils  learn  by  observation  and  imitation. 

(d)  Have  much  reading  aloud  by  teacher  and  pupils;  concert  work. 

2.  Translation.    Guerber's  Marchen,  Part  I. 

3.  Grammar.    Teach  a  minimum  amount  the  first  year. 

(a)    Weak  verbs,  indicative  and  imperative  modes. 
(6)    Strong  verbs,  indicative  and  imperative  modes. 

(c)  Declension  of  nouns. 

(d)  Declension  of  personal  pronouns. 

(e)  Declension  of  pronominal  adjectives. 
(/)    Cardinal  numerals. 

(g)    Order;  normal  and  inverted. 

4.  Memory  work. 

Practical  sentences  selected  from  a  good  phrase  book. 

German  II. 

1.  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Brief  talks  in  German. 

3.  Conversation  based  on  text  and  phrases. 

4.  Memory  work  from  phrase  books;  frequent  review. 

5.  Grammar. 

(a)  Simple  uses  of  model  auxiliaries. 

(6)  Adjective  declension. 

(c)  Adjective  comparison. 

(d)  A  few  simple  cases  of  transposed  order. 

(e)  English-German  composition. 

German  III. 

1.  Continue  work  in  phrase  book. 

2.  Brief  talks  in  German;  explanation  to  be  in  German  as  far  as  practical 

3.  Brief  summaries  of  simple  stories,  such  as  are  found  in  Guerber's 

Marchen,  to  be  written  and  memorized. 

4.  Grammar. 

(a)    Passive  voice. 
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4.    Grammar. —  Concluded. 

(b)  Simple  use  of  subjunctive  mode. 

(1)  Indirect  discourse. 

(2)  Conditions. 

(c)  Verbs  with  prefixes. 

(d)  English-German  composition. 

HISTORY. 

The  object  of  courses  in  history  is  to  trace  the  forces  that  have  brought 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  their  present  stage  of  civilization.  The  means 
by.  which  they  supported,  instructed,  amused,  and  governed  themselves; 
the  principles  for  which  they  fought  and  died ;  the  ideals  which  they  have 
bequeathed, —  all  these  have  their  influence  upon  trie  world  today.  From 
the  study  of  history  we  are  better  fitted  to  solve  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  of  the  present. 

Specifically,  History  I.  traces  the  development  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
races,  which  have  exerted  such  an  influence  upon  the  art,  architecture, 
government,  law,  and  philosophy  of  the  world.  History  II.  treats  in 
particular  the  rise  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  their  growth  into  the 
political  and  social  fabric  of  modern  England  and  America.  History  III. 
shows  how  our  own  country  has  solved  the  great  problems  which  it  has 
been  called  upon  to  face,  and  how  it  must  develop  if  it  is  to  solve  success- 
fully the  problems  that  each  year  is  bringing  with  it. 

History  I. 

1.    History  of  Ancient  Greece. 

(a)  Significance   of   Greek   history  —  Beginning   of  European 

civilization. 

(1)  Characteristics  of  Greeks. 

Individual  love  of  freedom;  unique  sense  of  beauty. 

(2)  Lacks  of  Greeks. 

Religion,  conception  of  humanity,  morality. 

(b)  The  people  —  Aryan  stock. 

(c)  The  land  —  Three  scenes  of  Greek  activity. 

Asiatic  coast,  islands,  Greece  proper. 

(d)  Earliest  epoch  —  Oral  tradition,  prehistoric  remains. 

Migrations  of  tribes  —  ^Eolians,  Achaeans,  Ionians,  Dorians. 
Picture  of  civilization  —  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

(e)  Epoch  of  political  development,  800-500  B.  C. 

(1)  Sparta  —  Helots,  Perioeci,  Spartans. 

Policital  idea  —  State  the  true  family. 
Children  educated  by  state. 
Government  —  Two  kings,  two  assemblies. 
Service  to   Greece  —  Athletic  prominence,  moral 
strength. 

(2)  Argolis  —  King  Pheidon,  his  coinage,  and  weights  and 

measures. 

(8)    Northern  states  —  Thessaly,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  iEtolia, 
Acharnania. 

Connecting  links  —  Amphictyonics,  oracles,  games. 
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(4)  Greek  colonies  —  Cause,  political  development  of  states. 

Absolutely   independent,   source  of  weakness  to 
mother  country. 

(5)  Attica  —  3  Plains,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Marathon. 

Athens  —  Acropolis,  Areopagus,  Harbors. 
Refuge  for  exiles. 

Government  —  Monarchy  succeeded  by  oligarchy. 
Draco  Solon,  Clisthenes. 

(6)  The  Greek  "City"  state;  Contrast  with  modern  "coun- 

try" state. 

Culmination  of  Greek  development  —  Beginning  of  decline 
500-404  B.  C. 

(1)  Persian  Wars  —  Marathon  and  Miltiades,  490  B.  C. 

Themistocles  and  Aristides. 
Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  480  B.  C. 
Platsea  and  Mycale,  479  B.  C. 

(2)  Age  of  Cimon,  iEschylus,  Pindar,  479-449  V.  C. 

Pausanias,  Themistocles,  Athenian  League. 
Aristides  and  Confederacy  of  Delos. 

(3)  Age  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  449-429  B.  C. 

Art  and  literature,  tragedy,  history. 

(4)  Peloponnesian  War,  431-404  B.  C. 

(a)    Cause  —  Commercial  jealousy  between  Athens 
and  Sparta. 

(6)    First  period  —  Invasion  of  Attica  and  counter 
raids. 

Plague,  Naupactus.  Salamis. 

Mytilene  and   Cleon,   Platsea,    Pylos  and 

Sphacteria. 
Acme  of  Athens  success  —  Cytherea. 
Peace  of  Nicias. 

(c)  Age  of  Euripides  and  Aristophanes. 

(d)  Second  period  —  7  years  of  bickering  peace, 

421-415  B.  C. 
Mantinea,  Melos. 

(e)  Third  period — Sicilian  expedition,  415-413  B.  C. 

Alcibiades. 

(/)    Fourth  period  —  Fall  of  Athens,  412-404  B.  C. 
Athens'  danger  —  Decelea,  poverty,  Spartan 
fleet,  revolts  in  league,  Athens  rejects  offer 
of  peace. 

Lysander  —  iEgospotami,  siege  and  sur- 
render of  Athens. 

(g)  Sparta's  tyranny. 

(h)  Supremacy  of  Sparta,  404-371  B.  C. 

Sparta  and  Persia.  Corinthian  War.  Inva- 
sion of  Bceotia,  Battle  of  Leuctra  and  down- 
fall of  Sparta. 
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1 .  History  of  Ancient  Greece. —  Continued. 

(i)    Supremacy  of  Thebes,  371-362  B.  C. 

Struggle   to   hold   power.     Opposition  of 
Macedon.. 

Battle  of  Mantinea  and  downfall  of  Thebes, 

362  B.  C. 
0")    Rise  of  Macedon. 

Philip's  interference  in  Greek  affairs. 

Demosthenes'  Philippics. 

End   of   Greek   independence.  Chseronea, 

338  B.  C. 

(k)    Supremacy  of  Macedon,  338-197  B.  C. 
Alexander  the  Great,  336-323  B.  C. 

(1)  Invasion  of  Asia  —  Hellespont,  Ilium, 

Granicus,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
Halicarnassus,  Lycia,  Gordium, 
Issus,  Tyre,  Gaza. 

(2 )  Invasion  of  Egypt. 

(3)  Invasion  of  inner  Asia. 

Arbela,  Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis, 
India. 

(4)  Dissemination    of    Greek    art  and 

literature. 

(5)  Death. 

(I)     Division  of  the  Empire. 

2.  History  of  Ancient  Rome. 

(a)  Real  meaning  cf  Roman  history  —  The  consolidation  of  the 
whole  Italian  stock  into  a  united  state,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  state  over  the  world. 

(6)    Early  history  —  Regal  period,  753-509  B.  C. 

Three  tribes.  Seven  kings.  Expulsion  of  kings,  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Stories  of  early  Rome.  Government  — 
Family  the  unit.  King  — ■  Father  of  all,  priest,  judge, 
leader  in  battle. 

(c)    Republic,  509-31  B.  C—  Constitutional  period,  509-286  B.  C. 

(1)  Three  contemporary  struggles. 

Within  citizens  to  limit  power  of  magistrates — ■ 
political. 

Between  citizens  and  aliens  over  equalization  of 

orders  —  political. 
Between  rich  and  poor  —  social. 

(2)  First  political  struggle  —  Consulate.    Pontifex  Maxi- 

mus.  Quaestors,  Senate,  Comitia  Centuriata  — 
Dictator. 

(3 )  First  social  struggle  —  Tribunate. 

Comitia     Tributa.    Decemviri.    Twelve  Tables. 
Four  essential  rights  of  citizenship. 

(4)  Gradual  assumption  of  political  and  social  rights  by 

plebeians. 
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(5)  Conquest  of  Italy,  396-264  B.  C. 

Samnite  Wars,  348-290  B.  C.    Wars  with  Pyrrhus, 
280-274  B.  C. 

Roman  government  —  Roman  rights  for  city  and 
colonies;  Latin  rights  for  others. 

(6)  Conquest  of  the  World,  264-133  B.  C. 

(a)    First  Punic  War,  264-241  B.  C.    Rivalry  of 

Rome  and  Carthage. 
Mylse,     Ecnomos,     Panormus,  Lilybseum, 

Drepana,  (Egusa. 
(6)    Preparations  for  fresh  struggle  ■ —  Carthage  in 

Spain. 

(c)  Second  Punic  War,  218-201  B.  C. 

Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy. 
Pyrenees,  Trebia,  Trasimenus,  Cannae. 
Rome's  defensive  policy. 

Spain  invaded.    Hannibal's  reinforcements 

checked  at  MetaurUs.    Africa  invaded. 

Hannibal  recalled.    Battle  of  Zama. 

(d)  First  and  Second  Macedonian  War,  214-196 

B.  C. — ■  Cynocephalse. 

(e)  Syro-(Etolian  War,   192-189  B.   C.  Rome's 

boundary  extended  to  Halys  river. 
(J)    Third  Macedonian  War,  172-168  B.  C—  Pydna. 
Result  —  Rome's  universal   dominion,  not 
planned  for,  but  thrust  upon  Rome. 
(g)    Third  Punic  War,  146  B.  C—  Destruction  of 
Carthage. 

(A)  Achaean  War,  146  B.  C.  — ■  Destruction  of 
Corinth. 

CO  Parthian  Empire  founded,  175-136  B.  C— 
Rome's  neglect  of  East  undoes  work  of 
Alexander  and  opens  the  path  for  Moham- 
medanism. 

(7)  Civil  broils,  133-31  B.  C. 

(a)  The  Gracchi  — ■  Tiberius,  tribuneship,  agrarian 

laws. 

Caius  —  Development  of  tribune  monarchy, 
franchise  extension. 

(b)  Marius  and  Sulla. 

Jugurthine  War,  112-104  B.  C. 

Cimbri  and  Teutons  —  Marius'  five  con- 
sulships, victories,  Marius'  attempts  at 
revolution. 

Social  War,  90-88  B.  C— Sulla,  mainstay 
at  Rome.    Extension  of  franchise. 

Mithridatic  War  —  Sulla  in  command. 

First  Civil  War,  88-82  B.  C.  Marius'  reign 
of  terror. 
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History  of  Ancient  Rome. —  Concluded. 

(c)    Sulla  and  Restoration. 

New    constitution  —  Senate,  magistrates, 
judiciary. 

Insurrection  of    Sertorius,   80-72  B.   C. — 

Crushed  by  Pompey. 
War  with  Spartacus,  73-71  B.  C—  Finished 

by  Pompey. 
War  with  Pirates,  67  B.  C— Crushed  by 

Pompey. 

Third  Mithridatic  War,  74-64  B.  C.—  Won 

by  Pompey. 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  62  B.  C. —  Cicero. 
First    Triumvirate,  60-49    B.    C— Caesar, 

Pompey,  Crassus. 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  58-50  B.  C. 
Anarchy  at  Rome. 

Great  Civil  War,  49-45  B.  C— Pharsalus, 

Thapsus,  Munda. 
Triumph  of  Caesar.    Virtual  end  of  republic. 

Assassination. 
Second  Triumvirate,  43-31  B.  C. —  Anthony, 

Octavian,  Lepidus;  Philippi,  Actium. 
Establishment  of  Empire,  31  B.  C. 

(d)  Heathen  Empire,  31  B.  C.-323  A.  D. 

Glory  and  greatness  of  Roman  Empire,  31  B.  C.-180  A.  D. 

(1)  Early  empire  —  Twelve  Caesars,  31  B.  C.-96  A.  D. 
Six  Julian  emperors  —  The  Augustan  Age. 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero  — ■  Rise  of  Christianity. 
Three  legionary  emperors. 

Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius. 
Three  Flavian  emperors. 

Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian. 

(2)  Age  of  the  Antonines  —  Five  good  emperors,  96-1S0 

A.  D. 

Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

(3)    Commodus  and  soldier  emperors,  192-323  A.  D. 

(e)  Early  Christian  Empire,  323-476  A.  D. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire. 
Christianity. 

Constantino  the  Great,  323-337  A.  D. 
Council  of  Nice;    Julian  the  Apostate  —  last  struggle  of 
paganism;  Theodosius  the  Great  —  first  orthodox  emperor; 
the  migrations  of  the  barbarians. 

History  II. 
English  History. 
Conquests  of  England,  55  B.  C.-1087  A.  D. 

(a)    Roman  invasions  —  Development  of  industries. 
Roads,  55  B.  C.-449  A.  D. 
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(b)  Saxon  invasions,  549-827. 

Struggle  among  invaders  for  supremacy. 
Early  Saxon  institutions  —  Church,  state,  society,  based  on 
land  holding. 

(c)  Danish  invasions  —  Danegeld.    Alfred  the  Great.  787-1042. 

(d)  Norman  invasion  —  William  the  Conqueror,  1042-87. 

2.  Norman  feudalism  in  England,  1087-1199. 

(a)  Feudalizing  English  institutions. 

Oath  of  Salisbury.  Doomsday  book.  Feudal  church. 
Monasteries. 

(b)  Norman-Saxon  strife  under  later  Norman  kings,  1087-1154. 

(c)  Order  restored  by  Plantagenets  —  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 

1154-99. 

Judicial  reforms.    Jury.    Town  charters.  Guilds. 
Architecture.    Monks  and  friars. 

3.  High  tide  of  feudalism,  1199-1399. 

(a)  Barons  uphold  liberty  against  king,  1199-1272. 

Magna  Charta  —  Simon  DeMontfort's  pai  liament. 

(b)  Beginnings  of  pai liamentary  government  —  Edward  I.,  1272- 

1307.  Annexation  of  Wales.  Judicial  reforms.  Police 
system.    Model  parliament. 

(c)  Disorder  under  later  Plantagenets,  1307-99. 

Loss  of  Scotland.  Deposition  of  Edward  II.  100  Years' 
War.  Wat  Tyler.  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  The 
Lollards.    Chaucer.    Black  Death. 

4.  Decay  of  feudalism,  1399-1485. 

(a)  Foreign  wars  under  Lancastrian  kings,  1399-1453.  100  Years' 
War  renewed.  Joan  of  Arc.  Parliament's  repeated 
interference  with  king. 

(6)    Wars  of  the  Roses,  1447-85. 

5.  The  Tudor  absolutism,  1485-1603. 

(a)  Henry    VII.    enlarges    royal    prerogative  — ■  Benevolences. 

Star  chamber. 

(b)  Religious  revolution  —  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage. 

Wolsey.    Cromwell  and  reformation. 

(c)  Religious  crisis  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  1547-58. 

(d)  Political  crisis  under  Elizabeth,  1558-1603. 

Puritans.  Mary  of  Scotland.  Spain  and  Netherlands. 
Armada. 

(e)  Elizabethan  expansion  —  Literature.  Colonization.  Currency 

reforms. 

6.  The  Stuarts  vs.  Parliament,  1603-88. 

(a)  Struggle  over  king's  power  —  Parliament  refuses  to  obey 

James  I.  Charles  I.  harries  church  and  people.  Land  and 
Wentworth.    Petition  of  Right.    Puritan  emigration. 

(b)  Parliament  usurps  power  —  The  Great  Rebellion,  1642-49. 

Scottish  alliance.  Abolition  of  monarchy.  Trial  and 
execution  of  Charles. 

(c)  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth,  1649-60. 

Rump  parliament.  Subjugation  of  Ireland,  Scotland.  The 
Protectorate. 
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6. -   The  Stuarts  vs.  Parliament,  1603-88. —  Concluded. 

(d)  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  1660. 

(e)  Downfall  of  the  Stuarts  — •  The  Glorious  Revolution,  1688. 

7.  Beginning  of  party  government,  1688-1721. 

(a)    Limiting  the  royal  power,  1689-1702, 

Declaration  of  rights.    Bill  of  Rights.    William's  foreign 
wars.    Act  of  Settlement 
(6)    Whigs  and  Tories,  1702-15. 

War  of  Spanish  Succession.    Anne's  advisers. 

Union  of  Scotland  and  England.    Hanoverian  succession. 

8.  Struggle  for  empire,  1721-1820. 

(a)    Whig  administrations  of  Walpole  and  Pitt,  1721-61. 

South  Sea  Bubble.    War  of  Austrian  Succession. 

Jacobite  rising.    Seven  Years'  War.    Winning  of  India. 
(6)    George  III.  and  the  New  Absolutism,  1763-89. 

Taxation  of  America  —  Parliament  and  the  colonies. 

American  War  —  European  nations  in  struggle. 

Rise  of  Pitt. 

Industrial  expansion.    Literature.  Science. 

(c)  Napoleonic  Wars,  1789-1815. 

French  Revolution  —  Effect  upon  England. 
War  with  France  —  England's  navy  vs.  France's  army. 
Continental  system.    War  with  Denmark,  Spain,  United 
States.    Congress  of  Vienna.   Waterloo  —  St.  Helena. 

(d)  Conditions  at  home. 

Social  unrest  —  Reform  movements. 
Union  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 


History  III. 
The  United  States  Under  the  Constitution. 
1.    Constitution  making,  1777-89. 

Issue  —  Nationalism  vs.  particularism. 

(a)    First  attempt  —  Articles  of  Confederation. 

(1)  Formation  —  Franklin's  plan,  Dickinson's  draft. 

(2)  Analysis  of  text. 

(3)  Importance  —  a  prophecy  of  federal  union. 

(4)  Ratification  involved  in  question  of  western  lands. 

Cession  of  western  lands. 

Proclamation   of   1763   and   Quebec   Act  of 
1774. 

State  claims  and  their  validity. 
Contention  of  ether  states. 
Maryland's  attitude. 
Gradual  cession. 
Government  —  Northwest  Ordinance,  1787. 

(5)  Conditions  under  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Critical  period. 

Progress  towards  freedom  —  slave  emancipation , 
religion,  franchise  extension. 
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Foreign  relations. 
Great  Britain  —  Northwest  posts,  commercial 
rivalry. 

Spain  —  Boundary,    navigation    of  Mississippi, 

commerce. 
Financial  problems. 

Clipped  pieces,  paper  money,  stay  and  tender.laws. 
The  crisis  —  Shays's  Rebellion,  selfish  policy  of 

states. 

Early  attempts  to  amend  articles,  1783. 
Genesis  of  federal  conventions. 

Alexandria    convention  —  Commerce  between 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Annapolis  convention  —  Commerce  of  United 
States  in  general. 
Federal  convention  to  amend  articles,  17S7. 
(b)    Second  attempt  —  Constitution. 

(1)  Text. 

(2)  Three  great  compromises. 

Representation  —  Virginia  plan,  Xew  Jersey  plan, 
Hamilton's  plan,  Pinckney's  plan.    Federal  ratio. 
Slave  trade  and  protection. 

(3)  Government  of  checks  and  balances. 

(4)  Legislative  power. 

Limited  by  first  ten  amendments,  Supreme  Court. 
Enlarged  by  limited  power  of  states. 

(5)  Supreme  Court. 

Power  —  General  terms  of  constitution,  life  tenure 

and  salary,  lack  of  initiation . 
Functions  —  Interpret  constitution.    Tendency  — 

Broad  construction  and  implied  powers. 

(6)  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  Court  of  Appeals. 

(7)  Executive  power. 

President  —  Powerful  constitutional  ruler.    In  peace, 

trammeled  only  by  senate ;  in  war,  dictator. 
Cabinet  —  Appointment. 

(8)  Ratification. 

Did  people  of  United  States  or  separate  sovereign 

states  ratify? 
Arguments  of  federalists  and  antifederalists. 
The  Federalist. 

(9)  Lack  in  Constitution. 

No  provision  for  acquiring  territory;  concession  to 
slave  holders. 
Federal  supremacy,  1789-1S00. 
(a)    George  Washington,  1789-97. 

(1)    Election  —  President  and  Vice-president,  how  deter- 
mined. 

Political  tendencies  — ■  Nationalism  vs.  Individualism, 
Hamilton  vs.  Jefferson. 
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Federal  supremacy,  1789-1800. —  Concluded. 

(2)  Organization  of  government. 

First  tariff  act,  tonnage  act.    Executive  depart- 
ments, cabinet.    Hamilton's  financial  measures. 
Foreign  debt,  domestic  debt. 
State  debts  and  national  capitol. 
Excise  and  whiskejr  insurrection. 
First  national  bank. 

(3)  Slavery. 

Sectional  feeling,  debates. 

Antislavery  petitions,  first  "fugitive  slave  act,  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 

(4)  Formation  of  parties  —  party  principles. 

(5)  Foreign  relations. 

France  —  Treaty  of  alliance,  neutrality  proclama- 
tion, Citizen  Genet,  Monroe. 
Great  Britain  —  Debts,  northwest  posts,  slaves, 
refugees. 

Neutral  rights,  Rule  of  1756,  search  and  impress- 
ment,   embargo    and    non-intercourse.  Jay's 
treaty. 
Spanish  treaty. 

(6)  Washington's  farewell  address. 
(6)    John  Adams,  1797-1801. 

(1)  Election  and  fatal  mistake. 

(2)  France  —  X  Y  Z  affair  and  preparation  for  war. 

(3)  Alien   and  sedition   acts,   Virginia   and  Kentucky 

resolutions. 

Establishment  of  national  democracy,  1801-11. 
(a)    Thomas  Jefferson,  1801-09. 

(1)  Social  and  economic  conditions. 

Period  of  formation  of  American  ideals. 
Distribution  of  population,  race  elements,  rural 

and  urban  settlement. 
Occupations  —  agriculture,     manufacture,  fishing 

commerce,  iron. 
Cotton  shapes  our  history. 

Inventions  —  Whitney's  gin,  Slater,  Lowell.  Apple- 
ton. 

North  demands  protection;  South,   free  trade. 
Slavery. 

Nation  divided  into  two  hostile  sections. 
North  —  gradual  emancipation. 
South  —  cotton  raises  value  of  slaves. 
Internal  communication. 
Intellectual  torpidity,  decline  of  education. 
Excellence  of  state  papers. 

(2)  Political  revolution. 

Cause  of  fall  of  federalists. 
Principles  of  JefTersonian  democracy. 
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Civil  service,  President  for  spoils  system. 
Financial  policy  —  retrenchment,  reduction  of  navy, 
national  debt. 

(3)  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Constitutionality  of  measure.    Boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

(4)  Burr's  conspiracy  and  trial. 
James  Madison,  1809-17. 

(1)  Attacks  on  neutral  trade. 

Rule  of  1756  enforced,  1805. 

Napoleon's  continental  system,  1805-06. 

British  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's  Berlin 

Decree  and  Milan  Decree. 
Close  all  European  ports  and  authorize  seizure  of 

vessels. 

Destruction  of  American  carrying  trade. 

(2)  Impressment  controversy,  right  of  search,  naturaliza- 

tion papers. 

(3)  America's  retaliation. 

Non-importation  act. 

Embargo  of  1807,  enforcement  act. 

Non-intercourse  act.  Effects. 

(4)  War  of  1812. 

America's  lack  of  preparation  — ■  financial,  military. 
Military  operations. 

1812,  American  invasion  of  Canada  failed. 

1813,  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  foiled  British 
invasion. 

1814,  McDonough's  victory  on  Lake  Champlain 
foiled  British  invasion. 

British  seize  Washington. 

1815,  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Orleans  foiled 
British  invasion. 

Naval  operations. 

Constitution   vs.   Guerriere,   Wasp   vs.  Frolic. 

Effect  of  victories. 
Privateers. 

Peace  —  The  war  a  mistake.    Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Massachusetts  during  the  war.    Hartford  Conven- 
tion. 

(5)  Industrial  revolution,  1815-16. 

Decline  of  shipping,  rise  of  manufacture.  Demand 

for  protection. 
Growth  of  textile  industries. 
.Tariff  of  1816. 

James  Monrce,  1817-25. 

(1)  Popular  demands  —  Nationalization,  protection,  public 

improvement. 

(2)  Rapid  settlement  of  West. 
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Establishment  of  national  democracy,  1801-41.  —  Concluded. 

(3)  Foreign  relations. 

Great  Britain  —  Treaty  of  1818,  fisheries,  Mississippi 

river,  northern  boundary,  Oregon. 
Spain  —  Jackon's  raid,  treaty. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  1823. 

Causes  —  Conditions  in  Spanish- American  colo- 
nies, Holy  Alliance,  Russia. 
Enunciation  —  Provisions,  effect. 
Russian  Treaty. 

(4)  Slavery  — ■  Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

(5)  Tariff  of  1824. 

Opposed  by  South,  favored  by  West,  East;  reasons 
for,  passage. 

(d)  John  Quincy  Adams,  1825-29. 

(1)  Election  by  House.  Results. 

(2)  Foreign  relations. 

Loss  of  West  Indies  trade.    Panama  congress. 

(3)  Georgia  contest. 

The  Indians.    Enunciation  of  state  rights.  Con- 
federacy of  southern  states  foretold. 
Congress  refuses  to  support  President. 

(4)  Tariff  of  Abominations. 

Anger  of  South.    Nullification  supported. 

(e)  Andrew  Jackson,  1829-37  —  National  democracy. 

(1)  Career  and  character  of  Jackson. 

(2)  New  epoch  —  Founding  of  national  democracy;  begin- 

ning of  modern  industrialism. 

(3)  Theory  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Rights  of  individuals. 

Totality  of    individuals;    sovereign  people;  one 

nation. 
Strict  construction. 

Contrast  with  Jefferson's  sovereign  state. 

(4)  March  of  progress. 

Country  and  city.  Slavery  limits,  growth  of  popula- 
tion; resulting  hostility  to  protection. 

Transportation  —  Steamboats,  railroads,  canals. 

Industries  —  Iron,  coal,  telegraph. 

Widening  of  suffrage,  capitalists,  corporations,  sci- 
ence, art. 

In  this  march  of  progress  South  has  no  part. 

(5)  Spoils  system  —  Describe.    Van  Burcn's  machine. 

Jackson's  removals. 
Kitchen  cabinet. 
Webster  and  Haync. 

State    interposition  —  weapon     of    minority  —  of 

Southerners. 
Protection  controversy,  attitude  of  South. 
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Hayne's  exposition  of  state's  rights. 
Webster's  exposition  of  national  theory. 

(6)  Nullification. 

Bill  of  1830.    Tariff  of  1832. 

Jackson  for  federal  authority.    Calhoun  for  states' 
rights. 

Grievance  of  South  Carolina.    Nullification  Ordi- 
nance. 
Jackson's  Force  Bill. 

Suspension  of  Nullification  Ordinance.    Clay's  Com- 
promise Tariff. 

(7)  Anti-slavery  agitation. 

Garrison,  Phillips,  Love  joy,  petitions. 

(8)  Jackson's  war  on  United  States  bank. 

Removal  clause.  Pet  banks.  Distribution  of  surplus. 
Speculation.    Wildcat  banks.  Paper  money.  Specie 
circular. 

(/)    Martin  Van  Buren,  1837-41. 
(1)  Character. 
.    (2)    Panic  of  1837. 

(3)    Independent  Treasury  Act. 
Contest  over  slavery,  1841-65. 
(a)    " Figurehead"  Presidents. 

(Harrison  and  Tyler,  1841-45;  Polk,  1845-49;  Taylor  and 
Filmore,  1849-53;  Pierce,  1853-57;  Buchanan,  1857-61.) 

(1)  Tyler  thwarts  whig  majority. 

(2)  Ashburton    treaty  —  Compromise    line,  extradition, 

cruising  convention. 

(3)  Slavery  in  the  territories. 

Annexation  of  Texas. 

Mexican  War,  1846^8. 

Oregon  Treaty  —  "54°  40'  or  fight," 

Democratic  financial  policy. 

Re-enactment  of  Independent  Treasury  Act. 

Walker  Tariff. 
Wilmot  Proviso,  1846. 

Importance  in  election  of  1848. 

Squatter  sovereignty.    Barnburners.    Free  soilers. 
Compromise  of  1850. 

Five  points. 

Result  of  fugitive  slave  law. 
Douglas'  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854. 

Violation  of  Missouri  Compromise. 
Struggle  for  Kansas. 

Sons  of  the  South  vs.  New  England  Immigration 
Society. 

Conventions  —  Civil  War  in  Kansas. 
Election  of  1856. 

"Know-nothings  "    Anti-Nebraska  men. 
Dred  Scot  Decision,  1857. 
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Contest  over  slavery,  1841-65. —  Concluded. 

Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  1858. 
John  Brown's  raid,  1859. 
Election  of  1860. 

Split  in  Democratic  party  —  North  wing  nominates 

Douglas;  South,  Breckenridge. 
Constitutional  union  nominates  Bell  and  Everett. 
Republicans  nominate  and  elect  Lincoln. 
(4)    Secession,  1860-61. 

Threatened  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Attempts  at  compromise. 

Underlying  causes  of  secession. 

Confederate  States  Constitution  and  magistrates. 

Northern  apathy.    Albany  conference.  Washington 

conference. 
The  war  governors. 
(6)    Abraham  Lincoln,  1861-65.    Civil  War. 

(1)  Lincoln's  policy  and  advisers. 

(2)  Sumter,  Lincoln's  proclamation,  uprising  of  North, 

border  states. 

(3)  Comparison  of  combatants. 

Exhaustive  policy  of  South.    Industrial  policy  of 

North.    Fighting  strength. 
Northern  finance  —  High  tariff,  national  bank  system. 

Internal  revenue. 
Southern  finance  wrecked  by  blockade. 

(4)  Military  operations. 

Bull  Run  campaign,  1861. 

West  ■ — ■  Thomas  gains  upper  Cumberland.  Grant 

and  Foote  gain  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
The  Mississippi. 

New  Orleans  taken  by  Farragut,  1862. 

Shiloh,  Corinth,  Memphis. 
Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
About  Potomac. 

Peninsular  campaign,  1862  ■ —  Stonewall  Jackson, 
2d  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg. 
Emancipation  proclamation. 

Vicksburg  campaign  opens  entire  Mississippi,  1863. 
About  Potomac  —  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg, 
1863. 

Northern  opposition  to  the  war. 
( !  rant's  final  victories. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  1864. 

Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.    Thomas  crushes 
Hood,  1864. 

About  Potomac  —  Wilderness,  etc.,  Early's  attack 

on  Washington,  1864. 
Sheridan's  valley  campaign. 
Surrender  of  J>cc  at  Appomattox,  1865. 
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Great  Britain  and  Confederate  cruisers. 
Lincoln's  re-election  and  assassination. 

5.  National  development,  1865-99. 

(a)    Political  readjustment,  1865-81. 

(Johnson,  1865-69;  Grant,  1869-77;  Hayes,  1877-81). 

(1)  Disbandment  of  army,  reduction  of  navy,  pensions. 

(2)  Reconstruction,  1865-76. 

Policy  of  Lincoln,  of  Johnson,  of  Congress. 
Freedmen's  Bureau,   1865-70;  Civil  Rights  Bill, 

1866,  14th  Amendment. 
15th  Amendment.    Ku  Klux  Klan.    Force  bills. 

(3)  Impeachment  of  Johnson,  1868. 

(4)  Foreign  relations. 

French  in  Mexico,  1865-69.    Purchase  of  Alaska, 
1867. 

Treaty  of  Washington  with  Great  Britain.  Alabama 
arbitration. 

(5)  Close  of  old  epoch. 

Political  scandals. 
Disputed  election  of  Hayes. 
Resumption  of  specie  payment. 
New  issues  —  Civil  service,  currency,  tariff,  labor. 
(6)    Industrial  development,  1881-1900. 

(Garfield  and  Arthur,  1881-85;  Cleveland,  1885-89; 
Harrison,  1889-93;  Cleveland,  1893-97;  McKinley,  1897- 
1901;  Roosevelt,  1901-09;  Taft,  1909-13;  Wilson, 
1913-1920.) 

(1)  Civil  service  reform  laws. 

(2)  Currency  measures. 

(3)  Tariff  laws. 

(4)  Industrial  situation. 

Population,  wealth,  distribution. 
Mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing. 
Commercial  problems.  Trusts. 

(5)  Spanish  War,  1898. 

(6)  Colonial  and  protectorate  problems  of  United  States. 

(7)  The  World  War. 

6.  Recapitulation  and  forecast. 

ITALIAN. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  Italian  is  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  language  for  use  in  conversation.  The  conversational  method 
should  be  followed  throughout  the  courses  rather  than  a  method  which 
emphasizes  translation  or  the  continuous  use  of  text-books.  The  work 
should  be  objective  as  far  as  possible,  that  is,  the  words  should  follow  a 
demonstration  of  the  objects  to  be  named,  and  the  lessons  should  consist 
largely  of  questions  and  answers  based  on  the  vocabulary  previously 
mastered. 
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The  English  language  should  be  little  used  by  the  teacher,  although  an 
occasional  English  word  or  an  explanation  in  English  will  be  found  helpful 
in  saving  time  and  obviating  difficulties. 

Italian  1. 

Italian  is  phonetic  and  its  orthography  is  simple.  Constant  practice 
should  be  given  in  imitating  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  teacher,  with 
emphasis  on  the  vowels. 

Every  word  given  must  be  written  and  the  pupil  drilled  on  the  phonics 
of  the  language.  For  each  lesson  no  more  than  ten  words  should  be  given, 
and  such  words  should  be  repeated  in  the  following  lessons  in  order  that 
the  teacher  can  assure  himself  that  they  are  already  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
The  work  will  not  be  hard  if  the  new  words  are  given  in  related  groups. 

The  first  lesson  should  begin  with  teaching  the  question:  What  is  this? 

with  the  corresponding  reply,  It  is   Following  this,  the  next 

question  must  be  Is  this  the  ?  to  which  the  reply  will  be  either: 

Yes,  it  is,  or  No,  it  is  not,  or  It  is  neither ....  nor   On  these 

questions  and  replies  the  whole  system  lies,  as  these  questions  are  to  be 
applied  to  all  new  notions  taught. 

The  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  present  a  new  lesson  unless  assured 
that  the  preceding  one  has  been  thoroughly  mastered.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain that,  he  must  repeatedly  question  the  pupils,  alternating  the  questions. 
A  danger  to  be  avoided  consists  in  pupils  guessing  at  the  reply  without 
trying  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  question. 

The  following  list  of  topics  will  be  found  useful: 

School  articles. 

Parts  of  the  body  and  their  actions. 

Wearing  apparel,  including  colors. 

Parts  of  the  room. 

Money  denominations. 

Parts  of  the  building. 

Watch  and  clock,  including  time  relations. 

Family  relations. 

Names  of  days,  months,  seasons. 

Weather  conditions. 

Articles  of  daily  use  in  the  home. 

Trades  and  occupations. 

Weights  and  measures. 

Purchasing  of  household  supplies. 

Travel. 

Pupils'  difficulty  in  learning  the  gender  of  Italian  nouns  should  be  over- 
come by  constant  association  of  article  and  noun. 

Before  teaching  conjugations  the  pupil  must  know  well  the  present  tense 
of  the  indicative  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have.  The  tenses  to  bo  taught 
afterward  should  be  the  future,  the  simple  past,  and  the  conditional;  the 
other  tenses  should  be  taught  and  explained  only  when  the  pupil  is  in 
position  to  understand  correctly  when  the  teacher  uses  Italian. 
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When  a  sufficient  Vocabulary  has  been  acquired,  pupils  should  read 
simple  anecdotes  and  selections,  and  later  pupils  should  be  frequently 
asked  to  translate  from  English  into  Italian  simple  sentences  embodying 
the  matter  taught  previous!}'.  Simple  exercises  in  dictation  are  also 
valuable. 

Italian  II. 

The  work  of  the  preceding  year  should  be  reviewed  and  constant  drill 
on  the  verbs  should  be  given.  The  elementary  grammar  of  the  first  year 
should  be  reviewed  and  supplemented  by  further  work  in  construction. 
Discussions  of  the  history,  geography,  literature,  economics,  conditions  and 
customs  of  Italy  should  be  included  in  the  period  devoted  to  conversation. 
The  forms  of  friendly  and  business  correspondence  should  be  taught  and 
simple  English  should  be  translated  into  Italian.  Simple  songs  and  poems 
and  brief  selections  from  Italian  authors  should  be  memorized  and  pupils 
should  read  individually  from  such  Italian  works  as  DeAmicis'  "Cuore," 
Manzoni's  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  Pellico's  "Le  Mie  Prigioni,"  and  Goldoni's 
"Comedie." 

LATIN. 

The  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  evening  high  schools  should  be  guided  by 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  Each  principle  of  syntax  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  English  construction.  Thus  each 
language  serves  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  of  the  other,  and  English 
grammar,  in  particular,  is  presented  in  a  new  and  more  inviting  light. 

2.  Much  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin.  Such  words  should  be  classified  as  to  parts  of  speech,  spelled 
and  denned,  and  if  time  permits,  embodied  in  English  sentences  written 
by  pupils. 

3.  Besides  mastering  the  usual  forms,  the  pupils  should  memorize 
about  800  of  the  words  most  frequently  found  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil, 
as  a  foundation  for  reading  at  sight. 

4.  From  the  start,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  read  at  sight, 
and  to  rely  as  far  as  possible  on  his  own  vocabulary,  using  the  lexicon 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

5.  Principles  of  syntax  should  be  introduced  when  needed  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  context.  These  principles  should  be  fixed  later 
by  appropriate  English  sentences  and  connected  exercises,  preferably  to 
be  prepared  by  the  teacher,  for  translation  into  Latin. 

6.  From  the  beginning  the  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  reading  aloud, 
and  trained  to  associate  the  meaning  of  the  context  with  the  sound  of 
the  words  properly  pronounced.  The  aim  throughout  the  course  should 
be  to  read  and  appreciate  Latin  literature* 

Latin  I. 

1.  Introductory:  pronunciation  of  vowels,  diphthongs  and  consonants. 

Division  into  syllables.    Rules  of  accent. 

2.  Parts  of  speech,  inflection  and  conjugation. 

(a)    Nouns:  rules  for  gender;  the  five  declensions. 
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2.  Parts  of  speech,  inflection  and  conjugation. —  Concluded,. 

(b)  Adjectives:    first  and  second  declension;   third  declension; 

adjectives  of  one,  two  and  three  terminations;  the  ten 
adjectives  having  lus  in  the  genitive  and  I  in  the  dative; 
participles. 

(c)  Regular  and  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives;  comparison 

of  adverbs. 

(d)  Numerals:  cardinals;  ordinals. 

(e)  Pronouns:  personal  and  reflexive,  with  corresponding  posses- 

sives,  demonstrative,  relative,  and  indefinite. 
(/)  Verbs:  four  conjugations  of  regular  verbs;  the  irregular 
verbs:  sunt  (possum  and  other  compounds),  do,  void,  nolo 
and  maid,  ferd,  fid,  and  ed  and  compounds. 
Deponent  verbs.  The  active  and  passive  periphrastic 
conjugations,  a  few  of  the  defective  verbs,  as  coepl,  meminl, 
and  ddl.  The  simple  impersonals,  as  pceonitet  licet, 
oportet,  etc. 

3.  From  the  beginning,  practise  in  translating  Latin  into  English,  and 

English  into  Latin,  by  means  of  simple  sentences  and  easy  connected 
exercises.  After  the  forms  have  been  learned,  short  stories,  like 
Fabulce  Faciles.     Elementary  principles  of  syntax. 

4.  A  study  of  English  words  derived  from  Latin,  as  previously  described. 

Latin  II. 

1.  Systematic  review  of  forms. 

2.  Csesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  t.  and  III. 

3.  Study  of  grammatical  constructions,  as  may  be  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  read,  including  (a)  the  ordinary 
case  relations;  (6)  the  simple  principles  of  moods  and  tenses,  such  as 
commands,  exhortations,  prohibitions,  wishes,  sequence  of  tenses,  clauses 
of  purpose  and  result,  temporal,  causal,  and  concessive  clauses,  conditions; 
and  (c)  indirect  discourse. 

4.  English  into  Latin,  including  simple  oral  and  written  exercises 
based  upon  passages  from  Caesar  which  have  been  read,  and  illustrating 
the  principles  of  syntax  mentioned  in  (3). 

5.  Frequent  written  translations.  Reading  aloud  and  writing  from 
dictation  passages  from  Caesar. 

6.  A  study  of  English  words  derived  from  Latin 

Latest  III. 

1.  Translation  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  Books  I.  and  II. ,  and  of  selections  from 

Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline. 

(a)  Further  study  of  t_ syntax;  systematic  review  of  the  most 
important  case  relations  and  verb  constructions. 

(h)  The  Dactylic  Hexameter.  Common  rules  of  syllable  length; 
the  Caesura.  Reading  aloud  metrically  passages  from  the 
yEneid.    Written  scansion  of  selected  verses. 

2.  English  into  Latin,  including  simple  oral  and  written  sentences  and 

connected  exercises  based  upon  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

3.  A  study  of  English  words  derived  from  Latin. 
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LITERATURE  I. 
American  Literature. 
Aim:  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history  of  American  literature 
and  to  inspire  love  for  the  works  of  American  authors. 
1.  History. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  periods  of  American  literature,  given  by 
talks. 

(a)    Colonial  Period  (1607-1776). 

(1)  Social  life;    effect  on  literature. 

(2)  Influence  of  religion  on  writing. 

(3)  Colonial  writers. 

John  Smith.     Edwards.     Trumbull.  Mather. 
Bradstreet. 
(6)    Revolutionary  Period  (1776-83). 

(1)  Franklin. 

(2)  The  Revolutionary  pamphleteers:  Jefferson,  Adams, 

Paine,  Freneau. 
The  first  novelist,  Brown. 
(c)    Period  of  the  Republic  (1783-  ). 

(1)  The  Unitarian  movement. 

(2)  Transcendentalism. 

(3)  Brook  Farm  and  the  Literary  Awakening. 

Irving.   Longfellow.   Holmes,  Bryant.  Whittier. 
Lowell.  Poe. 
The  Historian. 

Bancroft.  Motley.    Cooper.  Emerson.  Prescott. 
Parkman.    Ha  wt  hone 

(4)  Civil  War  literature. 

Minor  poems. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Margaret  Fuller.    Aldrich.  Taylor. 

(5)  Western  writers. 

Harte.    Hay.    Eggleston.    Whitman.  Rile}*. 

(6)  Southern  writers. 

Hayne.    Page.    Cable.    Lanier.  Harris. 

(7)  Beginning  of  novels  with  a  purpose. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Ramona. 

(8)  New  England  Life. 

Jewett.    Alcott.    Wilkins.  Spofford. 
N  (9)  Humorists. 

Browne    (Artemas    Ward).       Clemens  (Mark 
Twain).    Shaw  (Josh  Billings).  Stockton. 
(10)    Later  Novelists  and  Critics. 

Howells.      Burnett.      Phelps.      Eugene  Field. 
Hale.    James.    Crawford.    Wallace.  Warner. 

2.    Class  Reading. 

(a)  Pace :  Readings  from  American  Literature. 

(b)  Franklin:  Autobiography. 

(c)  Hawthorne :  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
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3.    Home  reading  for  class  discussion. 

Three  books  from  a  list  approved  or  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

LITERATURE  II. 
English  Literature. 
Aim:  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essential  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language  and  of  the  literature,  and  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  better  literary  works. 
1  History. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  periods  of  English  literature,  given  by 
talks. 

(a)  Anglo-Saxon  Period  (500-1066). 

(1)  Formation  of  the  language. 

(2)  Character  of  the  literature,  with  illustrations  from 

Beowulf,  Caedmon,  Cynewulf,  Bede,  Alfred. 

(b)  Early  English  Period  (1150-1300). 

(1)  Form  of  language. 

(2)  Character  of  literature. 

Geoffrey.    Layamon.    Arthurian  legends. 

(c)  Chaucer's  Century  (1300-1400). 

(1)  Growth  of  language. 

(2)  Nature  of  literary  work. 

Chaucer.    Langland.    Gower.    Wyclif.  Mande- 
ville. 

(d)  Pre-Elizabethan  Period  (1400-1550). 

(1)  Invention  of  printing. 

(2)  Beginning  of  Renaissance. 

Malory.     Surrey.     Spencer.     Wyatt.  More. 
Tyndale. 

(e)  Elizabethan  Era  (1550-1625). 

(1)  Brilliancy  of  period. 

Causes,  types  of  literature. 

(2)  Drama. 

Early  forms,  Shakesperian. 
(/)    Puritan-Cavalier  Period  (1625-60). 

Various  types  illustrated  by  Miltcn,  Hcrrick,Jonson 
((f)    Restoration  Period  (1660-1700). 

(1)  Character  of  literature. 

(2)  Satire  as  illustrated  by  Dryden  and  Butler. 

(h)  Queen  Anne  Period  (1700-1740). 

(1)  Poetry  and  intellect.  Pope. 

(2)  The  periodical  essay.    Addison,  Steele,  Defoe. 

(i)  Classical  Era  (1740-1789). 

(1)  Poetry. 

Goldsmith.    Burns.    Gray.    Collins.  Johnson. 

(2)  The  novel. 

Richardson.    Smollet.    Fielding.'  Sterne. 

(3)  The  drama. 

Goldsmith.  Sheridan. 
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0')    The  Romantic  Period  (1789-1832). 

(1)  Poetry. 

Keats.  Wordsworth.  Coleridge.  Shelley.  Byron. 

(2)  The  novel. 

Walpole.    Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Scott. 
(k)    The  Victorian  Period  (1832-1900). 

(1)  The  novel. 

Dickens.   Eliot.   Thackeray.   Meredith.  Hardy. 
Stevenson. 

(2)  .  Poetry. 

Tennyson.    Browning.    Arnold.  Rosetti. 

(3)  The  essay. 

Macaulay.    Ruskin.  Carlyle. 
(I)    The  Twentieth  Century  (1900-  ). 

2.  Class  reading. 

Pace:  Readings  from  English  literature. 
Shakespeare:  One  play. 
Milton :  Minor  poems. 

Addison  and  Steele :  The  De  Coverley  papers. 

3.  Home  reading  for  class  discussion. 

Three  books  from  a  list  approved  or  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

LOWELL  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS. 
(The  following  outline  shows  the  work  covered,  but  not  necessarily  the 
order  in  which  the  topics  are  taken.) 

Arithmetic. 

This  portion  of  the  course  should  be  taught  incidentally  with  the  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  the  pupil's  familiarity  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  being 
assumed.    The  Metric  System  should  be  thoroughly  treated. 

1.  Factoring. 

(a)    Common  divisors. 
(6)    Common  multiples. 

2.  Fractions. 

(a)    Fundamental  operations  with  common  fractions. 
(6)    Fundamental  operations  with  decimal  fractions. 

(Results  to  a  limited  number  of  significant  figures.) 

3.  Weights  and  Measures. 

(a)    English  —  Length,  surface,  volume,  capacity,  weight  (avoir- 
dupois). 
(6)    The  Metric  System. 

4.  Percentage. 

5.  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

(a)  Alternation,  inversion,  composition,  division. 

(b)  Compound  proportion. 

6.  Mensuration. 

(a)    Ccf.  =  27rr,  Hyp.2  =  leg2  +  leg2,  Diag.  of  sq.  =  side  y/  2. 
(6)    Rgl.  =  ab,  Pgm.  =  ab,  A  =  1/2  ab. 

(c)  Cube  =  edge3,  Cyl.  =  irrVi.  Cone  =  l/3^r%  Sphere  =  4/3^^. 
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Algebra. 

1.  Definitions  and  Notation. 

2.  Fundamental  Operations. 

Addition,  subtraction,  parentheses,  multiplication,  division. 

3.  Factoring. 

(a)    Familiarity  with  different  cases. 
(6)    Highest  common  factor. 

(c)  Least  common  multiple. 

(d)  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  of  long  expressions  by  method  of  elimi- 

nation. 

4.  Fractions. 

(a)    Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
(6)    Complex  fractions. 

5.  Simple  Equations. 

(a)  Solution,  with  explanation  of  each  step. 

(b)  Problems  leading  to  simple  equations  for  their  solution. 

(c)  Equations  involving  fractions. 

(d)  Simple  literal  equations. 

6.  Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  First  Degree. 

(a)    Two  unknown  quantities. 

(6)    Three  unknown  quantities. 

(c)    Problems  leading  to  simultaneous  equations. 

7.  Involution  and  Evolution. 

(a)    Law  of  exponents. 

(6)    Square  and  cube  of  a  binomial. 

(c)    Evolution  of  a  monomial. 

8.  Quadratics. 

(a)    Only  such  equations  as  can  be  solved  by  factoring. 
(6)    Some  problems  leading  to  factorable  quadratics. 


pEOMETRY. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  facts  and  their  practical  application 
than  to  the  proof  of  theorems,  but  the  student  should  know  what  a  good 
proofjs  and  be  able  to  give  one. 

1.  Lines. 

Perpendiculars,  parallels,  transversals. 

2.  Angles. 

(a)  Complementary,  supplementary,  vertical,  alternate-interior, 

corresponding,  exterior  (of  a  triangle). 

(b)  Sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle. 

(c)  Sum  of  the  angles  in  a  polygon. 

.  .           1       .          (n-2)  180 
One  angle  in  a  regular  polygon:  

{d)    Central,  inscribed,  with   vertex  within   circle,  with  vertex 
Without  circle,  between  tangent  and  chord. 
?,.    Straight-1  ine  figures. 

(a)    Congruent  triangles  —  s.  a.  s.;  a.  s.  a.;  s.  s.  s.;  hyp.  and  leg; 
hyp.  and  acute  angle. 
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(6)    Isosceles  and  equilateral  triangles. 

(c)  Parallelograms. 

(d)  Trapezoids. 

(e)  Polygons. 

4.  Circle. 

(a)  Chords,  arcs,  sectors,  segments. 

(b)  Tangents,  secants. 

5.  Proportion. 

(a)  Theory. 

(b)  Similar  triangles. 

(c)  Line  connecting  the  middle  points  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 

(d)  Right  triangle  relations. 

(e)  Similar  polygons. 

(/)    Segments  of  intersecting  chords. 

6.  Theorems  covering  some  of  the  mensuration  formulas  of  arithmetic. 

7.  Regular  polygons  and  the  circle. 

(a)  Inscribed. 

(b)  Circumscribed. 

(c)  w  and  the  area  of  the  circle. 

8.  Special  facts  and  formulas. 

(a)    Rt.  A  with  angles  30°,  60°,  90°,  has  its  hypotenuse  double  the 
shorter  leg,  and  conversely. 

8  . 

(6)    Alt.  of  equilateral  A  :    2  V3, 

(c)  Area  of  equilateral  A  •  ^2/  V  ™ 

/S\2 

(d)  Area  of  regular  hexagon:  6  equilat.  triangles  =  6.1       \J  3. 

(e)  Areas  of  similar  figures  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  cor- 

responding lines. 

(J)    Volumes  of  similar  figures  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of 
corresponding  lines. 


Mechanical  Drawing. 
(This  portion  of  the  course  is  given  in  the  evening  drawing  classes  of  the 
Central  Evening  High  School.) 

1.  Elements. 

(a)    Use  of  instruments,  T-square,  triangles,  pencil  and  ink. 
(6)    Laying  out  the  plate. 

2.  Inking,  crosshatching. 

3.  Plates. 

(a)  Problems  in  geometrical  construction. 

(b)  Projections. 

(c)  Development  of  surfaces. 

(d)  Scale  drawing,  exercises  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of 

simple  objects. 

(Drawings  showing  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  the  student  must  be 
presented  at  the  Lowell  entrance  examination.) 
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MERCHANDISING. 

Teachers  should  point  out  the  fact  that  the  details  of  topics  included 
in  the  following  outline  are  constantly  changing  and  vary  greatly  in' 
different  businesses  and  in  different  stores  of  the  same  business.  The 
following  outline  is  to  be  used  as  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of 
general  principles  underlying  merchandising. 

In  the  organization  of  classes,  pupils  employed  in  the  same  or  in  allied 
businesses  should  be  grouped  as  far  as  is  possible. 

1.  Business 

(a)  Object  of  business. 

(6)  Kinds  of  business. 

(c)  Organization  of  business. 

(d)  Legal  aspect  of  business. 

2.  Business  Management. 

(a)  Division  of  work. 

(1)  Superintendent  or  store  manager. 

Departments  and  subordinates  under  his  charge  and 
their  duties. 

(2)  Merchandise  manager. 

Departments  and_  subordinates  under  his  charge  and 
their  duties. 

(3)  Financial  manager. 

Departments  and  subordinates  under  his  charge  and 
their  duties. 

(4)  Variations  in  the  above  as  found  in  different  busi- 

nesses. 

(b)  Merchandise. 

Buying;  credit;  receiving;  marking;  in  stock;  on  counter; 
sold;  examined;  prepared  for  delivery;  shipped;  returned; 
inspected;  retagged;  resold. 

(c)  Record  of  sale  —  the  sales  book. 

Advantages  of;  different  systems  described  and'discussed  in 
detail. 

(d)  Common  errors  of  employees  discussed  in  detail. 

3. 5,  Care  of  stock. 

(a)    Knowledge  of;  arrangement;  display;  completeness;  cleanli- 
ness; defective  pieces;  repairing;  showing. 
(6)    Movement  of  stock  for  buyers'  information. 
Knowledge  of. 

4.    The  Sale. 

(a)  Approaching  a  customer. 

The  psychology  of;  methods  of;  indifference;  offensive 
haste;  questioning  a  customer;  phrases  commonly  used; 
manners. 

(b)  Showing  merchandise  and  talking  the  sale. 

The  subject  of  price;  manners;  knowledge  of 'merchandise ; 
talking  points;  more  than  one  customer  at  a  time;  sub- 
stitution; indiscriminate  showing  of  stock. 
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(c)    Closing  the  sale. 

Psychological  moment;  helping  customer  to  decide;  methods 
of  clinching  sale;  the  customer  who  wishes  to  visit  other 
stores. 

5.  Service. 

(a)  Its  value;  competition  in;  the  customer  as  dictator  of  policy 

in  the  successful  store. 

(b)  Courtesies  and  attentions. 

Demonstration  sales  to  precede,  accompany  and  follow  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  topics. 
Discussions  and  criticisms  thereof. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  office  practice  is  to  give  pupils  a  practical  train- 
ing in  adusting  themselves  to  modern  business  office  conditions,  including 
familiarity  with  filing  systems  and  labor-saving  devices  and  ability  to  meet 
the  various  problems  incidental  to  a  mastery  of  business  office  equipment. 

Not  every  evening  school  has  at  present  all  the  machines  listed  below, 
and  in  each  school  relatively  few  machines  of  the  same  type  are  available 
for  class  work.  Hence,  certain  modifications  in  presentation  must  be  made ; 
each  machine  must  be  used  at  the  same  time  by  a  small  group  or  "team" 
with  a  captain  in  charge  and  the  work  must  be  presented  in  a  series  of 
problems  which  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  by  the  different  groups 
working  on  various  machines.  The  teacher  will  have  general  oversight  and 
will  check  up  each  problem  as  it  is  completed,  and  a  minimum  number  of 
the  listed  problems  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  credit  for  the 
course  is  awarded. 

Problems  will  be  based  on  the  following  subjects: 

Applied  typewriting,  including  use  of  the  machine  as  applied  to  billing, 
manifolding,  mimeographed  or  other  process  letters,  telegrams,  letter-press, 
etc. 

Multigraph,  including  eight  problems. 

Mimeograph,  including  the  use  of  different  types  of  machines. 

Listing  and  adding  machines,  five  problems,  each  subdivided  into  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  examples  to  give  thorough  mastery  of  the  particular  prin- 
ciples involved. 

Non-listing  machines,  including  five  problems. 

Statement  machine  or  bookkeeping  machine,  including  the  work  for 
which  this  machine  is  better  adapted  than  the  ordinary  adding  machine. 

Billing  machines,  including  wide  carriage  typewriter,  Elliot  Fisher,  Wahl 
adding  attachment  on  Remington. 

Fifing,  including  alphabetical,  numerical,  geographical,  cross  indexing 
and  the  use  of  riders. 

Slide  rule,  for  checking  up  invoices  and  computing  percentages. 

Use  of  the  telephone  and  dictaphone. 

Elements  of  bookkeeping  for  pupils  who  have  not  had  bookkeeping, 
including  the  keeping  of  simple  accounts  and  systematic  care  of  office 
supplies. 

Literature,  study  of  catalogues  and  trade  publications  to  note  further 
developments  along  lines  indicated. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

(The  following  outline  is  based  upon  the  Palmer  method  of  business 
writing  and  the  drills  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
that  system.) 

The  aim  of  the  penmanship  course  should  be  to  give  simple  fundamental 
and  interesting  instruction  that  will  enable  pupils  to  assume  easily  a  health- 
ful writing  posture  and  to  develop  the  power  to  write  a  rapid,  legible, 
enduring  style  of  business  handwriting.  Good  writing  ability  is  an 
acknowledged  business  asset  and  demands  high  compensation. 

The  course  should  include: 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in: 

(a)    Correct  posture  of  the  body  for  writing. 

(6)    Correct  handling  and  management  of  the  writing  material. 

(c)    Movement  drills. 

(1)  Straight  lines. 

(2)  Ovals. 

2.  Instruction  and  practice  in : 

(a)  Letter  formation. 

(6)  Word  and  sentence  writing, 

(c)  Figures. 
Suggested  procedure  for  each  lesson: 

(a)  Blackboard  demonstration  and  explanation  by  teacher. 

(b)  Study  of  textbook  by  class. 

(c)  Practice  by  class  under  direction  of  teacher. 

(d)  Study  of  work  and  discussion  of  errors. 

(e)  Further  practice  for  correction  of  errors. 
(/)  Group  teaching. 

The  importance  of  reading  the  instructions  in  the  textbook  should  be 
emphasized. 

After  the  first  three  or  four  lessons,  each  hour  should  begin  with  a  four 
minute  practice  of  two  movement  drills. 

After  the  tenth  lesson  the  time  for  movement  drill  practice  should  be 
reduced  to  two  minutes.  Instruction  in  letter  formation,  word,  sentence, 
and  figure  writing,  should  then  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  period, 
This  instruction  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  textbook  prepares  the 
student  for  intelligent  practice.  Much  depends  on  the  correct  speed  and 
rhythm  of  the  teacher's  counting.  It  should  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  given  in  the  textbook. 

Pupils  should  be  grouped  according  to  ability  in  this  subject  in  ordet 
that  some  time  during  the  writing  period  advanced  students  may  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  by  themselves  and  the  slow  or  backward  pupils  may  be 
given  individual  attention  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give  a  five-minute  rapid  calculation  drill  or 
spelling  lesson  during  the  hour  to  aid  pupils  in  making  practical  applica- 
tion of  thoir  penmanship  skill. 
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Great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  correct  formation  of  letters 
and  figures,  uniform  slant  and  height,  and  to  the  neat  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  exercises  upon  the  paper. 


Lesson 
Number. 

Drills. 

Lesson 
Number. 

Drills. 

Lesson 
Number. 

Drills. 

1 

Specimens 

21 

47-48 

41 

121-124 

2 

1-2 

22 

49-50 

42 

125-127 

3 

2-3 

23 

51-53 

43 

128-130 

4 

2-3-4 

24 

54-56 

44 

131-133 

5 

3-4-5-6 

25 

57-60 

45 

134-136 

6 

7-8-9 

26 

Lessons  52-53 

46 

137-138 

7 

10-11-12 

27 

61-64 

47 

139-141 

8 

13-16 

28 

65-69 

48 

142-145 

9 

17-20 

29 

70-72 

49 

146-148 

10 

Lesson  61 

30 

73-76 

50 

149-150 

11 

21-22-23 

31 

Lesson  61 

51 

151-153 

12 

24-26 

32 

77-84 

52 

154-155 

13 

27-28 

33 

85-89 

53 

156-157 

14 

29-32 

34 

90-94 

54 

158-159 

15 

33-35 

35 

95-98 

55 

160-162 

16 

36-39 

36 

99-104 

56 

163-165 

17 

40-44 

37 

105-107 

57 

166-169 

18 

Lesson  13 

38 

108-111 

58 

170-172 

19 

45-47 

39 

112-116 

59 

Sentences  P.  93 

20  , 

Lessons  13-61 

40 

117-120 

60 

Letter  P.  94 
Specimens 

Home  practice,  especially  during  the  vacation,  should  be  encouraged. 
Specimens  of  the  pupils'  work  should  be  collected  every  month  and  saved 
until  the  end  of  the  term. 

PHONOGRAPHY  I. 
General  Suggestions. 

The  student  who  elects  Phonography  I.  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
successful  work  in  the  course  necessitates  regular  attendance,  close  appli- 
cation and  abundant  practice  outside  of  the  class-room. 

As  early  as  possible  words  should  be  put  into  sentences,  and  new  word 
signs  and  simple  phrases  introduced. 

Let  the  pupils  transcribe  their  shorthand  notes  into  longhand,  from 
time  to  time.  Insist  on  correct  English  forms,  dwell  especially  on  spell- 
ing and  point  out  that  shorthand  without  ability  in  English  is  valueless. 

See  that  a  properly  sharpened  pencil — or  pen  and  ink  —  is  used,  and  that 
outlines  are  carefully,  neatly  and  accurately  written. 
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Have  work  covering  such  principle  as  is  being  studied  on  the  blackboard 
when  the  class  comes  in.    Such  work  may  consist  of: 

(a)  Words  and  sentences  to  be  written  in  shorthand  or  transcribed 
into  longhand. 

(6)  Short  stories  in  longhand  with  gaps  filled  in  with  shorthand  out- 
lines to  be  copied  and  transcribed. 

(c)  Business  letters  in  longhand  or  shorthand. 

(d)  Word  signs  and  phrases. 

The  final  examinations  may  be  expected  to  cover  the  following  points: 

(a)  The  writing  in  shorthand  of  a  selection  to  illustrate  the  various 
principles  studied. 

(6)  The  transcription  from  the  blackboard  of  a  story  vocalized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  The  dictation  of  business  letters,  or  selected  general  matter,  at 
fifteen  words  a  minute,  and  the  transcription  into  longhand  thereof. 

1.  Phonography  is  the  art  of  writing  according  to  sound;  consequently, 

silent  letters  are  not  represented, 
(a)    Silent  consonants;  initial,  medial,  final. 
(&)    Silent  vowels;  initial,  medial,  final. 

(c)  Letters  varying  in  sound;  consonants,  vowels. 

(d)  Variety  of  letters  with  similar  sounds;  consonants,  vowels. 

2.  The  consonant  alphabet. 

(a)  Straight  strokes;  number,  direction,  shading,  length. 

(b)  Curved  strokes;  number,  direction,  shading,  length. 

3.  Long  vowels. 

Number,  position,  representation. 

4.  Position  writing  and  rules  therefor. 

5.  Combinations  of  consonants. 

6.  Short  vowels. 

Number,  position,  representation. 

7.  Word  signs  and  contractions;  principles  of  abbreviation. 

(a)    Simple  strokes  used  for  a  whole  word. 
(6)    One  or  two  suggestive  strokes  used. 

(c)  Arbitrary  characters  used. 

8.  Rules  for  writing  vowels  between  consonants. 

9.  Diphthongs. 

Number,  position,  representation. 
10.    L  and  R  strokes. 

Rules  for  upward  and  downward  L  and  R. 
(a)  Initial. 
(6)  Medial, 
(c)  Final. 
lh    The  forms  of  H. 

(a)  The  stroke,  the  tick,  the  dot;  rules  for  each. 
(6)    The  combination  WH. 

12.  The  ticks. 

Direction  of  writing;  use. 

13.  Phrase  writing. 

(o)    Requisites  of  phrase-forms. 

(b)  Position  of  j>hrascs. 
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14.  The  circle-S. 

(a)  Attachment. 

(b)  Rules  for  the  use  of  stroke  and  circle  form  of  S-Z. 

Initial,  medial,  final. 

15.  The  double  S-circle. 

Attachment  —  same  as  the  circle-S. 

16.  The  St-loop. 

Attachment,  use,  loop  and  circle-S  combined. 

17.  The  Str-loop. 

Attachment,  use,  large  loop  and  circle-S  combined. 

18.  The  coalescents. 

Number,  position,  representation. 

19.  The  consecutive  and  concurrent  vowels. 

Number,  position,  representation. 

20.  Simple  halving. 

(a)    Explanation  of  principle. 
(6)  Representation. 

21.  The  N-hook. 

Attachment,  use,  N-hook  with  circle  and  loop  combinations. 

22.  The  F-V  hook. 

Attachment,  use,  F-V  hook  and  circle-S  combined. 

23.  The  Shun-hook. 

Attachment,  use,  Shun-hook  and  circle-S  combined,  backward  shun- 
hook. 

24.  The  small  W-hook. 

Attachment,  use,  small  W-hook  and  circle-S  combined.  Repre- 
sentation of  HW. 
25.1  The  large  W-hook. 

Attachment,  use,  large  W-hook  and  circle-S  combined. 

PHONOGRAPHY  II. 
Geneeal  Suggestions. 
Practice  on  sentences,  letters  and  general  matter  should  be  given  in 
abundance  throughout  the  course.    Sentences,  letters  and  general  matter 
furnishing  drill  in  the  new  princples  and  word  signs  should  be  a  part 
of  each  lesson. 

The  important  words  and  phrases  of  a  short  anecdote  or  business  letter 
may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  to  be  copied  and  studied  for  the  next 
lesson,  when  the  new  matter  is  to  be  dictated  several  times  at  increasing 
rates  of  speed. 

Pupils  who  take  typewriting  should  be  required,  occasionally,  to  tran- 
scribe their  notes  on  the  machine. 

The  final  examination  may  be  expected  to  include  the  dictation  of  new 
general  matter  for  not  less  than  five  minutes,  without  pause,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  words  a  minute,  the  student  to  be  graded  on  his  transcript  of 
such  dictation. 

1.  A  review  of  principles,  phrases  and  word  signs  previously  studied, 
together  with  dictation  beginning  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  words  a 
minute. 
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2.  Double  consonants. 

(a)    L  series. 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization. 
(6)    R  series. 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization, 
(c)    Irregular  double  consonants. 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization. 

3.  Intervocalization. 

(a)  Representation  with  dot  vowels. 

(b)  Representation  with  dash  vowels. 

4.  Triple  consonants. 

(a)    L  series. 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization. 
(6)    R  series. 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization. 

5.  Quadruple  consonants, 

Number  and  names,  use,  vocalization. 

6.  The  backward  N-hook. 

Attachment,  use. 

7.  Halving  completed. 

Advanced  application,  free  use. 

8.  The  lengthening  principle. 

Formation,  use. 

9.  Disjoined  affixes. 

Formation,  use. 

10.  Disjoined  prefixes. 

Formation,  use. 

1 1 .  Further  study  of : 

(a)  Advanced  phrases. 

(b)  Contractions. 

(c)  Abbreviating  devices. 

(d)  Choice  of  outlines. 

With  particular  reference  to  those  useful  in  business  corre- 
spondence. 

PHONOGRAPHY  III. 

A  review  of  principles  previously  studied;  additional  phrases;  reporting 
expedients;  dictation  of  business  and  official  letters  and  more  difficult 
general  matter,  including  editorials,  and  extracts  from  speeches  and  lec- 
tures; discussion  of  outlines,  short  cuts,  etc.,  after  first  reading,  with 
correct  forms  written  on  blackboard  by  teacher;  repeated  dictation  of  the 
same  article  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  speed.  Transcription  from  short- 
hand notes  on  the  typewriter. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants,  a  special  division  of  Phonog- 
raphy III.,  known  as  a  speed  class,  is  usually  formed  for  stenographers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  efficiency.  The  scope  of  the  work  for  such  a 
class  is  as  follows: 

Dictation  of  miscellaneous  matter,  beginning  at  not  less  than  eighty 
words  a  minute,  such  as  articles  relating  to  office  methods,  current  events, 
'•ommerce  and  industry,  court  reporting,  etc.    Study  of  the  civil  service 
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examinations  for  stenographers  and  typewriters,  and  taking  tests  similar 
to  the  same.    Transcription  from  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter. 

The  final  examination  for  Phonography  III.  may  be  expected  to  consist 
of  the  dictation  of  new  general  matter  for  not  less  than  five  minutes 
v/ithout  pause,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a  minute  for  regular  divisions 
and  one  hundred  twenty  words  a  minute  for  the  speed  divisions,  the 
student  to  be  graded  on  his  transcription  of  such  dictation. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Elementary  ideas  about  matter. 

2.  Fundamental  units. 

3.  Elementary  ideas  about  force. 

4.  Elasticity. 

5.  Friction. 

6.  The  parallelogram  law. 

7.  Law  of  moments. 

8.  The  force  of  gravity. 

9.  Specific  gravity. 

10.  Atmospheric  pressure. 

11.  Fluid  pressure. 

12.  Pneumatic  and  other  instruments. 

13.  Heat. 

14.  Motion. 

15.  Mechanics. 

16.  Light. 

17.  Sound. 

18.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 

SPANISH. 

The  courses  in  Spanish  aim  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  language  as  applied  to  its  use  in  commerce.  In  the  time  allowed 
pupils  are  not  expected  to  attain  anything  like  a  fluent  command  of  the 
language,  but  they  are  expected  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  will  be  of  some  practical  use  in  business  whenever  occasion  requires. 

Besides  the  usual  instruction  in  reading,  grammar  and  translation, 
attention  should  be  given  to  training  the  ear,  which  will  result  in  pupils 
becoming  able  to  understand  the  language  fairly  well  when  spoken.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by : 

(a)    English  translation  by  the  pupils  of  the  teacher's  spoken  Spanish. 

(6)  Conversation  incident  to  the  work  of  the  class  room  conducted 
in  Spanish. 

(c)  Brief  and  simple  accounts  in  Spanish  of  industries,  products, 
trade  customs,  methods,  etc.,  connected  with  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

It  is  suggested  that  pupils  be  required  to  copy  phrases  into  permanent 
note  books.  These  phrases  should  be  committed  to  memory  and  con- 
stantly drilled  upon.  Pupils  should  learn  to  speak  them,  to  write  them 
correctly  and  to  understand  them  when  spoken  by  the  teacher  or  by  one 
another. 

Pupils  must  be  interested  from  the  first;  the  opening  lessons  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  make  pupils  see  evidences  of  their  progress.  Con- 
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versational  exercises  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  may  be  written 
on  the  board  and  memorized.    Pupils  will  soon  discover  that  they  can 
understand  the  Spanish  that  the  teacher  is  using  and  that  they  can  reply 
in  Spanish.    This  exercise  will  stimulate  interest. 
These  courses  should  give  to  the  pupils: 

(a)    Ability  to  pronounce  Spanish  fluently  and  correctly. 

(6)    Ability  to  translate  simple  narrative  prose. 

(c)  An   understanding  of   important   principles   in  elementary 

grammar. 

(d)  Ability  to  get  the  general  sense  of  spoken  Spanish,  although 

some  words  may  be  unfamiliar. 

(e)  A  ready  command  of  practical  phrases  for  general  use  in  con- 

versation. 

Spanish  I. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

Much  drill  in  the  pronunciation  of  letters,  words,  phrases,  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  Teachers  are  advised  to  have  the  same  selections 
read  repeatedly  for  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Conversation. 

Incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  class  and  upon  the  subject-matter 
taught. 

3.  Translation. 

Simple  exercises  bearing  upon  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

4.  Grammar. 

Articles,  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs  and  active 
yerbs,  both  regular  and  irregular. 

5.  Dictation. 

Simple  exercises  bearing  upon  business  correspondence  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

6.  Memory  work.  , 

Drills  from  phrase  book. 

Spanish  II. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

Drill  continued. 

2.  Conversation. 

Incident  to  the  subject-matter  taught  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  class. 

3.  Translation. 

Exercises  bearing  upon  business  correspondence  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries,  their  customs,  trade  and  industries.  The 
reading  of  "El  si  d  las  niiias." 

4.  Grammar. 

Present  participle;  conditional,  impersonal,  reflective  arid  subjunctive 
modes. 

5.  Dictation. 

Commercial  papers,  business  letters  and  general  information  on 
everyday  topics. 
G.    Memory  work. 

Drills  from  phrase  book. 
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TYPEWRITING  I. 
Geneeal  Dikections. 

1.  Stress  must  be  laid  at  the  outset  on  the  importance  of  the  all-finger 
method  of  operation,  and  the  exercises  in  fingering  must  be  such  as  will 
develop  proficiency  in  this  method.  Teachers  must  be  constantly  watchful 
to  see  that  this  method  is  adhered  to  strictly,  and  shall  point  out  its  value 
in  attaining  speed,  accuracy,  and  comparative  ease  of  operation. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  write  by 
touch.  The  room  should  be  provided  with  proper  charts  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Position.  Back  straight,  feet  squarely  on  the  floor,  shoulders 
thrown  back  and  wrists  well  up. 

4.  Explanation  of  attachments  used  in  operating  the  machine,  inserting 
and  removing  paper,  returning  carriage,  and  similar  mechanical  operations. 

5.  Touch.  Keys  must  be  struck,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  firm,  sharp, 
confident  tap  of  just  sufficient  force  to  send  the  type  smartly  against  the 
platen,  and  no  more,  and  the  finger  must  be  lifted  instantly  from  the  key. 
The  keys  must  not  be  pushed,  as  this  will  result  in  a  blur.  All  keys  must  be 
struck  with  exactly  the  same  force,  that  is,  the  same  energy  must  be  put 
into  the  stroke  of  the  little  finger  as  in  that  of  the  first  or  second  fingers. 

6.  Preliminary  exercises  must  be  such  as  will  insure  use  of  all-finger 
method,  as  (a  s  d  f  g;  1  k  j  h).  If  exercises  are  written  on  the  board, 
figures  (in  colors  if  desired  —  white  for  left  hand,  red  for  right)  may  be 
used,  and  may  be  found  helpful  in  later  practice  on  works,  as  (a  s  d  f  g; 
1  k  j  h;  43211-43211).  Fingering  exercises  continue  throughout  early 
practice  to  insure  adherence  to  all  finger-method,  in  all  cases  until  the 
teacher  is  assured  that  the  correct  method  is  a  permanent  acquisition. 

7.  Keyboard  memorized  as  early  as  possible,  with  instruction  and 
suggestions  by  teacher  as  to  how  this  is  best  accomplished. 

8.  Double  letters.  The  second  letter  to  be  struck  with  the  same 
care  and  force  as  the  first. 

9.  Capital  letter.  Correct  use  of  shift  key;  care  necessary  to  get 
perfect  results, 

10.  Symbols  and  marks.  Use  of  symbols  and  marks,  #%/()-  and 
so  on.  Instructions  in  making  marks  not  on  ordinary  keyboard;  as 
single  quotation  marks  (');  exclamation  point  (!);  dash  ( — );  cents  (c 
degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  (°  '  ");  feet  and  inches  ('  "),  etc.  Sentences 
embodying  above  to  illustrate  correct  use  and  spacing,  as,  He  said,  "I  will 
send  3  1/2  dz.  of  the  #  8  (black)  before  Monday,  if  possible." 

11.  Occasional  caution  regarding  position  of  body,  feet,  hands,  etc. 

12.  Repetition  of  short  sentences  (fifteen  or  sixteen  words),  short 
quotations,  etc. 

13.  Before  the  close  of  the  term,  some  work  should  be  done  on  the  simple 
forms  of  letters  from  models  that  are  absolutely  correct  in  English,  punc- 
tuation, capitalization,  etc  ,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  usage. 
This  work  should  be  deferred,  however,  until  the  last  weeks  of  the  term. 
Simple  exercises  in  tabulation  also  may  be  used  if  the  progress  of  the  class 
warrants. 
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14.  Development  should  be  gradual,  in  some  such  way  as  the  following: 

(a)    Fingering  exercises. 

(6)    Fingering  exercises  and  words  combined. 

(c)  Fingering  exercises  and  short  phrases  combined. 

(d)  Fingering  exercises  and  short  sentences  combined. 

(e)  Fingering  exercises  and  longer  sentences  combined. 
(J)    Fingering  exercises  and  first  work  on  letters  combined. 

(g)    Fingering  exercises  continued  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
make  correct  method  assured. 

15.  All  of  the  pupils'  work  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher.  This  is 
important  and  must  be  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher,  as  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  carelessness  or  indifference.  Teachers  should  mark 
and  return  at  least  some  of  each  pupil's  work  every  night,  with  errors 
indicated,  and  with  a  comment,  criticism,  or  word  of  praise,  as  the  case 
requires. 

TYPEWRITING  II. 
General  Directions. 

1.  Occasional  reminders  by  the  teacher  of  the  following:  Clean  the 
machine  and  desk  or  table,  clean  the  type  and  oil  the  machine  if  necessary. 
See  that  the  position  of  the  body,  feet,  and  hands  is  correct,  with  wrists 
up.  Space  for  a  new  line  and  return  the  carriage  to  0  at  the  same  time. 
Read  work  carefully  before  removing  sheet  from  the  machine. 

2.  Fingering  practice  reviewed  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the 
correct  method  of  fingering  is  still  being  used. 

3.  One-line  sentences  repeated  a  given  number  of  times  (about  one  full 
page). 

4.  Mechanical  attachments  of  the  machine  that  are  used  in  its  opera  - 
tion,  removing  and  placing  of  ribbon,  cleaning  the  type,  cleaning  and 
oiling  the  machine,  instructions  in  the  making  of  minor  repairs  as  occasions 
arise,  and  so  on. 

5.  The  various  forms  of  letters;  for  example: 

(a)    Ordinary  letters  on  full-size  letter  heads. 
(6)    Short  letters  on  half  letter  heads. 

(c)  Short  letters  on  full-size  letter  heads,  with  wide  left  and 

right  margins. 

(d)  Letters  on  note  heads. 

(e)  Two-page  letters,  etc. 

G.  The  punctuation  marks  and  their  uses;  abbreviations;  titles; 
endings  of  letters;  methods  of  signing;  enclosures;  making  of  copies  of 
letters,  written,  etc. 

7.  Transcription  from  shorthand  notes  for  those  who  are  qualified  in 
shorthand. 

8.  Speed  practice  —  repetition  of  one-line  sentences  or  short  articles 
for  a  given  space  of  time. 

0.  Dictation  directly  to  machine  when  classes  or  groups  of  pupils  are  at 
about  the  same  stage  of  advancement  and  the  work  is  practicable.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  while  part  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  taking  dictation 
on  the  machine  no  other  part  suffers  by  the  distraction,  lack  of  attention 
or  supervision  by  the  teacher,  or  the  like. 
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10.  Duplicating  with  carbon  paper,  and  on  duplicating  machines  or 
devices  when  practicable. 

11.  Legal  forms,  testimony,  etc. —  enough  to  illustrate  headings, 
spacing,  forms,  phraseology,  etc. 

12.  Billing,  first  from  correct  models,  and  later  from  original  papers, 
salesbook  records,  or  other  sources.  Explain  modern  way  of  billing  and 
taking  carbon  record  which  serves  as  salesbook. 

13.  Tabulation,  first  from  model  forms  and  later  from  unarranged 
data. 

14.  Writing  of  postal  cards,  catalogue  cards,  envelopes,  orders,  tele- 
grams, etc.,  on  the  machine. 

15.  Writing  from  rough  draft. 

16.  Occasional  talks  to  class  or  individual  members  thereof  on  a 
typist's  duties,  office  practices,  the  value  of  accuracy,  neatness,  judgment, 
taste,  etc.,  office  equipment,  filing  cabinets,  business  phonographs,  multi- 
graphs  and  other  devices. 

17.  Teachers  shall  be  especially  careful  that  all  models  given  to  pupils 
are  correct  in  English,  punctuation,  capitalization,  form,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modern  usage. 

18.  All  of  the  pupil's  work  must  be  submitted  to  the  teacher.  This  is 
of  even  greater  importance  in  second-year  work  than  in  elementary  work. 
It  will  result  in  the  correction  of  wrong  impressions  and  practices,  and 
will  materially  improve  the  work.  Teachers  shall  mark  and  return  at 
least  some  of  each  pupil's  work  every  night,  with  errors  indicated,  and 
with  the  comment,  criticism  or  word  of  praise  which  the  case  requires. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
15  Beacon  Street,  August  6,  1924. 

This  document  comprises  the  nineteenth  list  of 
candidates  eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  public  day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and 
completed  to  date.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates included  in  the  list  issued  in  July,  1923,  who  have 
not  yet  been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
service  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
omitted  from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held 
since  that  date,  including  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College  cf  the  City  of  Boston  of  June,  1924,  and  the 
names  of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as  school 
nurses  in  the  public  schools. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  ratings. 

Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  made  from  the  eligible  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  appointment;  provided,  that  the  names  of 
candidates  successfully  passing  prescribed  examinations 
shall,  from  time  to  time  as  examinations  occur,  be  added 
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to  said  lists  on  the  dates  upon  which  the  results  of  such 
examinations  and  the  ratings  of  the  candidates  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  Board. 

CLASS-ROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  have  been  visited  in  the  class-room  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  original  examinations  included  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson.  The  results  of  the  class-room  demonstra- 
tions are  given  weight  in  determining  the  credit  to  be 
allowed  for  "Experience  in  Teaching. " 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person  may  be 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member  of  the 
supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher,  whose  name  does  not 
head  the  proper  eligible  list,  provided,  that  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent  there  is  good  reason  why  the 
first  person  on  any  list  should  not  be  appointed,  he  shall 
so  certify  to  the  Board,  whereupon  the  regular  pro- 
cedure shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  next  person 
on  the  list,  but  the  person  appointed  shall  be  one  of  the 
first  three  on  said  list  willing  to  accept  appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal  or  teacher  in  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  director,  associate 
director,  first  assistant  director  or  assistant  director  of 
a  special  subject  or  department  (with  certain  specified 
exceptions),  as  supervisor  or  assistant  supervisor  of  a 
special  subject  or  department,  as  medical  inspector  of 
special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse,  as  supervisor  in 
charge  of  playgrounds,  as  temporary  teacher,  as  sub- 
stitute, as  special  assistant,  as  teacher  in  the  evening 
schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  are  not  governed  by  the 
eligible  lists. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day- 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  take  effect  later  than  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of 
such  person.  This  limitation,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher  or  member  of 
the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in  the  public  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  may  not  admit  to 
certificate  examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which  in- 
clude certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request,  be 
included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or  grades 
according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certificates 
in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by 
reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  shall  be  removed  from 
the  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  upon  written  application,  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
or  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with 
such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not 
operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 
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The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  tem- 
porary teachers,  special  assistants,  or  as  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  or  as  temporary 
nurses,  are  not  removed  from  their  respective  eligible 
lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
eligible  list  for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of 
any  person  appearing  upon  any  eligible  list  who  has 
failed  of  appointment  on  three  separate  occasions  when 
another  person  on  the  same  list  has  been  selected  and 
appointed,  shall  be  dropped  therefrom  and  shall  not  be 
restored  thereto  except  by  another  examination. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  of 
examined  candidates  may  have  their  ratings  changed 
by  re-examination. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  or  graduates  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  may  obtain 
positions  on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B  list  by 
passing  the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they 
will  be  rated  on  the  " Examined  List"  according  to  the 
results  of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be 
removed  from  the  lists  of  holders  of  the  Normal  B 
certificate. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  annually  conducts 
examinations  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and 
evening  schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
at  The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  avenue  and  Long- 
wood  avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  1925  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  probably  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  examinations  should 
be  made,  personally,  or  in  writing,  to  the  Chief  Exam- 
iner, 15  Beacon  street,  to  whom  should  be  addressed 
all  inquiries  concerning  certificate  examinations. 

RE— EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination;  provided, 
that  holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXV.  Junior  Assistant,  or  XXXIII.  Inter- 
mediate, may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in 
more  than  one  group  under  said  certificates;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  if  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate 
of  qualification  shall  be  re-examined  for  a  certificate  of 
the  same  grade  and  shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that 
held  at  the  time  of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his 
original  rating,  with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate 
unchanged. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Ancient  Languages. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

901      Robert  B.  Drummey   Dec.  31,  1930 

829       John  H.  Ward   "   31,  1930 

789       Gerard  B.  Cleary   "   31,  1930 

Women. 

737      Helen  A.  Austin  Dec.  31,  1930 

Botany-Zoology. 

867       Alice  M.  Kerrigan   Dec.  31,  1930 

864      Esther  M.  Patch   "31,  1928 

838       Laurice  E.  Flagg   "31,  1930 

832       Marian  E.  Anthony    "31,  1930 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

846       Francis  P.  Glavin   Dec.  31,  1930 

774      Joseph  M.  Sullivan   "31,  1930 

Women. 

843       Alice  J.  Healy   Dec.  31,  1930 

819       Anna  M.  Sharood   "31,  1926 

814      Grace  L.  Eyrick   "31,  1930 

801       Sylvia  M.  Murray   "31,  1930 

779       Margaret  T.  Crowley        ......  "31,  1930 

774      Bertha  M.  Swift        .......  "31,  193o 

713  Grace  E.  Ryan    "31,  1930 

708      Alice  Reynolds   "31,  1930 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

792      Patrick  J.  Donovan   Dec.  31,  1929 

714  James  L.  O'Brien   "31,  1930 

Women. 

796       Shirley  Smalley  Brown   Dec.  31,  1930 

Dressmaking. 

809       Eveline  B.  Cook   Dec.  31,  1930 

Economics. 

829       Mark  V.  Crockett   Dec.  31,  1929 

734       Thomas  P.  Burns   "31,  1928 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  11 

High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 
English. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

885      Robert  G.  Simmons                     .     #.  Dec.  31,  1930 

830  Thomas  J.  McCabe  "31,  1929 

802       Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus   "31,  1930 

796       Abram  E.  Freeman   "31,  1929 

777      Eugene  J.  O'Neil   "31,  1930 

7731     John  J.  Brennan   "31,  1930 

773/     Charles  E.  McCool   "31,  1930 

740      Joseph  A.  Moran   "31,  1930 

721       William  J.  Hayes   "31,  1927 

704      Cyril  D.  Norton   "31,  1930 

703      Charles  F.  Coveney   "31,  1930 

700      William  L.  Hughes   "31,  1930 

Women. 

890      Mary  M.  Mallard   Dec.  31,  1930 

865      Gladys  E.  Heyl   "31,  1930 

847}     Rosanna  M.  Dowd     .......  "31,  1930 

847 j     Regina  D.  Madden   "31,  1930 

837      Nora  E.  Lyons   "31,  1930 

833       Irene  P.  Zahn    "31,  1930 

831  Agnes  G.  Doggett   "31,  1930 

830      Freda  F.  Berlin    "31,  1930 

828      Virginia  E.  Turnbull    "31,  1930 

806      Angela  M.  Pearce   "31,  1930 

7971      Ellen  L.  Duffey   "31,  1927 

797)      Mildred  F.  Maclsaac   "31,  1930 

781       Gladys  W.  Mevis   "31,  1929 

773      Elinor  J.  Fowle   "31,  1930 

769       Mary  M.  Sullivan   "31,  1930 

751       Mary  L.  Roberts   "31,  1930 

737      Adelia  MacMillan   "31,  1928 

736      Ruth  E.  Cox   "31,  1929 

735       Rosalynde  Hammons   "31,  1930 

724       Lillian  F.  Conroy   "31,  1930 

713       Irene  M.  Bragan       \   "31,  1930 

French. 
Men. 

789      Albert  I.  Maguire   Dec.  31,  1930 

742       Charles  S.  FitzGerald   "  31,1930 

733      Ralph  G.  Gilbert   "31,  1930 

702      Joseph  Stanton   "31,  1930 


Women. 

844      Theiesa  M.  Callahan  Dec.  31,  1927 

842      Harriet  E.  Ells  "31,  1930 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

832 

Kutn  hi.  McHale 

Dec.  31,  1930 

797 

Mildred  P.  Cummings 

"   31,  1930 

761 

Marguerite  L.  Murphy- 

"   31,  1930 

/DU 

«     Q1     1 0QA 

743 

Mary  L.  Reilly  . 

«     Q1  1Q97 

793 

Marguerite  McKelligett 

«     Q1  1Q9A 

701} 

"     31,  1930 

701/ 

Mary  E.  Hickey  . 

"   31,  1930 

General  Science. 

Men. 

865 

.    Dec.  31,  1926 

776 

L^naries  M.  rroiio 

"   31,  1930 

Women. 

923 

• 

Marion  H.  Kidder 

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

793 

Maude  Welch.  Barlow 

"   31,  1926 

German. 

706 

Helen  E.  Mayer 

Dec  31  1930 

History. 

Men. 

850 

George  L.  McKim 

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

825 

Elmer  H.  Phelps 

"   31,  1930 

815 

George  F.  Barry 

31,  1930 

809 

David  H.  Brown 

"   31,  1929 

777 

Charles  L.  Harris 

31,  1927 

776 

Bernard  F.  Donovan  . 

LC          O  -i         t  AAA 

"   31,  1929 

770 

Emmett  J.  Reardon 

"   31,  1930 

766 

Frank  L.  Mansur 

"   31,  1926 

757 

William  J.  Murphy 

"   31,  1930 

728 

John  J.  Brennan  . 

"   31,  1928 

717 

William  V.  McKenney 

"    31,  1928 

715 

Vincent  L.  Greene 

"   31,  1928 

711 

Frederick  J.  Murray  . 

"   31,  1928 

707 

Charles  P.  York 

"   31,  1928 

Women. 

840 

Caroline  J.  Trommer  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

799 

Anna  E.  Scott 

.    "  "   31,  1930 

7871 

Mary  P.  O'Neill  . 

787J 

Katherine  A.  Ryan 

■   31,  1930 

784 

Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson 

"   31,  1930 

782 

Ethel  C.  Lomasney 

"   31,  1930 

780 

Jane  R.  Woods  . 

"   31,  1926 

758 

Katharine  B.  MacMillan  .... 

"   31,  1930 

748 

Esther  Hennessey 

.    '    "   31,  1929 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  13 


High  School  Certificate  —  Concluded. 
Household  Science. 

Rating.                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

718      Dorothea  N.  Rice   Dec.  31,  1928 

703       Frances  R.  Bacharach       .   '   "  31,1930 

Mathematics. 

956       Albert  J.  Dow   Dec.  31,  1927 

869       Paul  A.  Saunders   "   31,  1928 

833       Arthur  F.  Leary   "31,  1930 

830       Christopher  A.  Connor   "31,  1929 

826       John  D.  Shore   "31,  1930 

785       Charles  H.  Mergendahl   "31,  1924 

769       David  N.  Rubin   "31,  1930 

700       George  A.  Reardon   "   31,  1930 

Physics-Chemistry. 

933      Laurence  R.  Atwood  .      .      .      .    '  .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1930 

910       Waldemar  S.  McGuire      ......  "31,  1930 

885       Ralph  B.  DeLano   "31,  1926 

881       Martin  G.  Sanborn   "31,  1928 

855       Walter  T.  Durnan   "31,  1930 

845      Clarence  W.  Lombard   "31,  1929 

8441      Frank  V.  Gordon   "31,  1928 

844]      Shipley  W.  Ricker   "31,  1927 

818       William  J.  Sweeney   "31,  1929 

815       William  J.  Dee,  Jr                                           .  "31,  1930 

793       Roland  B.  Hutchins   "31,  1929 

783       Michael  M.  Kiley   "  31,1929 

752       Francis  S.  Quinlan   "    31,  1930 

700      John  J.  Condon   "31,  1930 

Salesmanship. 

757       Persis  M.  Pottinger   Dec.  31,  1928 

Spanish. 
Men. 

769      Joseph  F.  Kelley       .   Dec.  31,  1930 

746       Charles  L.  Milward   "  31,1930 

Women. 

749      Clarette  L.  Rogers   Dec.  31,  1927 

729       Hester  C.  Sharkey   "31,  1928 

717       Leonora  C.  Murray   "31,  1929 

716       Marion  E.  O'Keefe   "31,  1929 

707       Sara  B.  Dreney   "31,  1928 

700       Regina  D.  Madden  .  /.  "31,  1928 
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HIGH  SCHOOL,  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE. 
Woodworking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

781       Joseph  Hackett  Dec.  31,  1930 

764      Louis  A.  VanHam  "   31,  1930 

755      Orren  R.  Tarr  "31,  1930 

751       William  E.  O'Connor  "31,  1930 

722      Harold  R.  Wise  "   31,  1930 

709)      Peter  J.  Gulesian  "31,  1924 

709/     Harry  W.  Lawson  "31,  1930 

703      J.  Maynard  Cheney  "31,  1930 

700       Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom  "31,  1930 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

869       Charles  A.  Cederberg   Dec.  31,  1927 

836      Richard  A.  McCarthy   "31,  1930 

723      Arthur  M.  Larsen   "31,  1930 

718      Arthur  W.  Leavitt   "31,  1924 

714      Arthur  L.  Ross   "31,  1930 

710      Francis  J.  Lally   "31,  1927 

702       David  Hamblen   "31,  1930 

Women. 

811       Monica  L.  Hall   Dec.  31,  1927 

808      Elizabeth   C.   Horan   "   31,  1930 

806       Constance  Tenney   "31,  1930 

766       Mary   M.   Gainard    "31,  1925 

710       Gertrude  P.  Twombly   "31,  1930 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING.  b 

Men. 

874      Harold  B.  Foye   Dec.  31,  1926 

751       Basil  N.  Perkins   "31,  1928 

723       Edward  M.  Balfe   "31,  1930 

Women. 

884       May  M.  Austin  X  Dec.  31,  1929 

815      Ruby  I.  Coombs   "31,  1930 

754       Mary  Kelly   "31,  1930 

745       Mary  H.  Plimpton   "31,  1929 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Continued. 
Manual  Arts. 


Rating.  Name. 

902  Robert  W.  Watts 
753       .Alfred  F.  Burke  . 


DRAWING. 

Men. 


885 
830 
828 
802 
771 
724 


828 
740 
708 


783 
731 


881 
877 
846 
838 
827 
826} 
826j 
820 
,819 
818 
816 
812 
805 
794 
793 
781 
776 
771 
770 
755 
745 
742 
740 
713 
703 


Women. 


Martha  M.  Kreidel  . 
Katharine  L.  Mannix 
Alice  M.  Hicks  . 
Ruth  Solomon  Berlin 
Evelyn  Silvester  . 
Marion  Mclntyre  Ford 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Joseph  R.  Parker 
Kenrick  M.  Baker 
William  A.  Courchene 


PRINTIN 


Frederick  L.  Eames 
Joseph  R.  Parker 


Physical  Tr 


Margaret  G.  O'Brien 
Ruth  P.  Sweet  . 
Theresa  B.  Maley 
Helena  M.  Kees  . 
Matilda  E.  Cogan 
Gertrude  M.  Fossett 
Katherine  E.  McCarty 
Alice  P.  McClare 
Virginia  E.  Pierce 
Dorothy  Sayer  . 
Florence  C.  McGarn 
Mary  T.  McDermott 
Marie  A.  Reardon 
Ebba  P.  Holteen 
Elisabeth  M.  Hampe 
Joanne  F.  Tobin 
Rae  F.  Hoffman 
Sara  T.  Biggane 
Matilda  F.  Ractliffe 
Margaret  A.  Naughton 
Mildred  A.  McCarthy 
Dorothy  E.  Bresnahan 
Mary  J.  Sharkey 
Anna  A.  Norton  . 
Agnes  C.  McKenna  . 


G. 


AINING 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1930 
"   31,  1926 


Dec.  31,  1929 
"  31,  1930 
"  31,  1929 
"  31,  1929 
"  31,  1924 
"   31,  1927 


Dec.  31,  1928 
"  31,  1924 
"   31,  1924 


Dec.  31,  1930 
"   31,  1928 


Dec.  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1924 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1924 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1926 

"  31,  1924 

*  31,  1929 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1924 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1928 

■  31,  1930 
"  31,  1924 
"  31,  1928 
"  31,  1927 
"  31,  1927 

■  31,  1927 
"  31,  1928 
"  31,  1928 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Concluded. 
Salesmanship. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

839       Gladys  C.  Gilmore  Dec.  31,  1924 


VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 

CERTIFICATE. 
Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

829       Harold  B.  Foye   Dec.  31,  1930 

746      Curtis  Peckham   "31,  1929 

Assistants. 

804       Elna  C.  Anderson   Dec.  31,  1927 

773       Evelyn  M.  O'Bryan   "31,  1930 

757      Anne  Sheridan   "31,  1929 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTOR,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 
Dressmaking. 


Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

840  Jessie  M.  Howard   Dec.  31,  1930 

781  Jessie' Guttentag   "31,  1930 

718  Mildred  H.  Tagen   "31,  1927 

Millinery. 

806  Ruth  H.  Simms   Dec.  31,  1927 

720  Dorothy  M.  Gorman   "31,  1928 


Rating. 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  CERTIFICATE. 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Men. 

Certificate  Expires 

 Dec.  31,  1930 


Name. 


825      Thomas  F.  Gately 


885       Mary  A.  Grandfield 


Women. 


Dec.  31,  1930 


893  Gerald  F.  Coughlin 

862  Francis  L.  Ford  . 

839  James  J.  Daly  . 

831  John  H.  Treanor 

791  Matthew  P.  Butler 


English. 
Men. 


Dec.  31,  1930 
"  31,  1930 
"  31,  1930 
"  31,  1930 
"    31,  1930 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  17 


Junior  Assistant  Certificate  —  Concluded. 
Women. 

Rating.                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

882 j      Serena  G.  Hall   Dec.  31,  1930 

882]      Helen  A.  Wilson   "31,  1930 

842       Eva  M.  Little   "31,  1930 

813  Constance  R.  Dowd   "31,  1930 

810       Agnes  E.  Kelley   "31,  1924 

French. 

886       Margaret  E.  Burke   Dec.  31,  1930 

845      Grace  A.  Evans   "31,  1930 

836      Beatrice  G.  Hantz   "31,  1930 

818       Frances  Laughrea   "31,  1930 

814  Honora  G.  Lynch   "31,  1930 

History. 

752      Helen  V.  Hazen   Dec.  31,  1930 

Latin. 
Men. 

813       Francis  X.  Renehan   Dec.  31,  1930 

794       Lawrence  J.  Curtin    .......  "31,  1930 

Women. 

820       Margaret  M.  Higgins       .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1930 

820       Helen  G.  Holland   "31,  1930 

788  Katharyn  E.  MacNamara   "31,  1930 

Mathematics. 

789  Gerard  J.  Deeley   Dec.  31,  1930 

Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

884      Lillian  D.  McCarthy   Dec.  31,  1930 

883       Blanche  R.  Levy   "31,  1930 

867       Helen  R.  O'Brien   "31,  1930 

866       Alice  P.  Hennessey    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    31,  1930 

857       Wilhelmina  M.  Clifford   "  31,1930 

855       Margaret  M.  Crowley       .      .      .      .            .  "31,  1930 

854       Mary  M.  Lee   "31,  1930 

828       Madelon  A.  Kelley  >    .  "31,  1930 

790  Eleanor  J.  Maguire   "31,  1930 

767       Agnes  T.  Conroy   "31,  1924 

765       Anna  R.  Moylan   "31,  1930 

Physics-Chemistry. 
Men. 

789       John  J.  May       ........  Dec.  31,  1930 

780      Edwin  C.  Kennedy   "31,  1928 


801 


Women. 

Margaret  W.  Lynch  Dec.  31,  19S0 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL   ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1924,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 


(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

OA  1 

iLditn  hi.  Anderson  (Ulass  oi  l\)ZZ)  . 

June  30,  ly28 

rioience  M.  Jbiscner  (Uiass  oi  vozz) 

ti    qa   i  noo 
30,  10Zo 

COO 
&6Z 

L-atnerme  1j.  iiaignt  (v^iass  oi  iyjo; 

a     qa   i non 

30,  lvZy 

COO 

iviary  Hi.  .uyncn  (^iass  oi  lyzo; 

«    qo  i  noo 

ou,  iyzy 

CO  1 

Annabelle  B.  Moise  *  .... 

ft       OA  1AOA 

30,  1030 

C  1  c 

818 

Frances  Dvilnsky  *..... 

ft       «.A  1AOO 

30,  1030 

81o 

Sara  Prigot  *  

ft       O/ .     1  AO  A 

60,  iyoo 

biz 

H/lizabetn  JJ.  Burns  ^Oiass  ot  l\)Z6) 

a      OA    1 AOO 

60,  lOZy 

OAA 

oOo 

Mary  E.  Murphy  ..... 

«     QO    1  OQO 

60,  l\)60 

800 

Gertrude  J.  Henchey  .      .  . 

ft       OA     1  AOA 

60,  1M60 

i-rnn 

799 

Doris  hi.  Uillmgnam  .... 

ft       OA     1 A O A 

60,  1930 

taa 

/99 

Irene  M.  Sullivan  

ft      OA    1  OOA 

60,  1\)60 

797 

Katherine  I.  Corrigan  * 

<c     o  a  inoA 

30,  1930 

/97 

Rebecca  D.  Kittredge  .... 

U      OA    1 0°A 

30,  iyoo 

/9o 

Eleanor  A.  Riley  

U      OA    1 OOA 

30,  iy30 

TO /I 

/94 

Frances  K.  Higgins  ..... 

«      QO    1  OQO 

30,  iy3U 

791 

Mary  M.  Powers  *  

ft       OA     1 AOA 

30,  1930 

784 

Helena  M.  Nolan  ..... 

ft      OA    1  OQO 

30,  iy30 

783 

Esther  M.  Riseman  

11       OA     1  AOA 

30,  1930 

783 

Margaret  M.  Regan  ...... 

u     oa    i  aoa 

30,  1930 

/82 

Helen  u.  luttle  ...... 

ft      OA    1 0OO 

30,  iy30 

TO  1 

781 

Alice  M.  Uias  

ft      OO     1 AC  A 

30,  19^0 

7/8 

Mary  C.  Hawkins  ..... 

ft      OA    1 OOO 

30,  1030 

7/o 

Catherine  A.  Daunt  

ft      OO    1 OOO 

30,  1030 

770 

Helen  Goldstein  

ft       OA     1 A O A 

30,  1930 

7/o 

oara  K.  .Larkm   

ft      OA  IflOtl 

30,  1030 

773 

Julia  I.  Mulledy  

ft       OA     1 AOA 

30,  1930 

772 

Gertrude  V.  Grandall  * 

U        OA      1 AOA 

30,  1930 

771 

Agnes  V.  lobin  *  

U       OA      1 A  O A 

30,  1930 

770 

Gertrude  V.  Malone  

ft       OA     1  AOA 

30,  1930 

/  OI 

TT'vo Ti r* no  T?  SinllnrOTl 

XTcillCGS  XV-  OUllXVO'Il      •          .          •          •  • 

«    oo  1 Q3fl 

760 

Mary  M.  Walsh  

a   30,  1930 

759 

Margaret  C.  Crimmins  .... 

"   30,  1930 

757 

Helen  F.  Hegarty  

"   30,  1930 

757 

Olive  C.  Taylor  

«   30,  1930 

756 

Margaret  M  Sullivan  .... 

"    30,  1930 

755 

Evelyn  M.  Brattin  

"   30,  1930 

754 

Madeline  C.  Cunningham 

"   30,  1930 

754 

Catherine  F.  Malone  

"   30,  1930 

752 

Catherine  E.  Beahan  * 

*   30,  1930 

750 

Helen  M.  Greene  *  

"   30,  1930 

750 

Florence  J.  Matthews  .... 

"   30,  1930 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  19 


Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1924  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

747  Margaret  E.  Hannon   June  30,  1930 

746  Mary  C.  McKay   "  30,  1930 

746  Frances  A.  McManus  *   "  30,  1930 

744  Teresa  L.  Monahan   "  30,  1930 

742  Edith  C.  Little   "  30,  1930 

740  Margaret  E.  Fields  *   "  30,  1930 

738  Anna  C.  Quinn   "  30,  1930 

736  Mary  I.  McKenna  *   "  30,  1930 

735  Catherine  L.  Keefe   "  30,  1930 

735  Mabel  A.  T.  McClosky   "  30,  1930 

735  Alice  C.  Haggerty   "  30,  1930 

732  B.  Ethel  MacKay   "  30,  1930 

730  Mary  R.  Sullivan   "  30,  1930 

729  Ida  M  Durkee   "  30,  1930 

728  Esther  L.  Cuneen  "  30,  1930 

726  Mary  E.  Daley   "  30,  1930 

725  Gladys  V.  Cole   "  30,  1930 

724  Anna  J.  Toomey   "  30,  1930 

721  Helen  F.  Murphy   "  30/1930 

718  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick  *   "  30,  1930 

715  Veronica  M.  McGovern   "  30,  1930 

710  Helen  J.  Griffin   .      .      <   "  30,  1930 

707  Clara  C.  Mee   "  30,  1930 

706  Alice  L.  Morse  '     "  30,  1930 

702  Mary  L.  MacDonald   "30,  1930 

700  Mary  F.  Canning   "  30,  1930 

675  Edytha  M.  McNamee   "30,  1Q30 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES, 
EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 

Intermediate  Certificates. 

Clerical  Practice. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

889       Howard  Wilbur  t  (1)  Dec.  31,  1930 

834       Arthur  W.  Murphy  (1)  "    31,  1930 

829       Francis  J.  Dillon  f  (1)  "31,  1930 

Drawing. 

736       George  O.  Carrington  (2)  Dec.  31,  1930 

English. 
Men. 

810      Forrest  Levis  f  (1)  Dec.  31,  1930 

Women. 

861      Katherine  M.  Beebe  (3)  Dec.  31,  1928 

854       Mary  I.  Dwyer  (4)  "31,  1928 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Exam 

Continued. 

Rating.  Name. 
839       Mary  B.  Kirby  (4)  . 
819       Mary  F.  McAuliffe  *  (3) 
799       Ruth  L.  Quinn  (5) 
793       Olive  E.  Whittier  (6)  . 
788      Lucy  H.  Hearne  (1)  . 
773       Sarah  H.  Christie  (6) 
759       Helen  M.  Corrigan  (7) 
731       Sarah  M.  Logue  *  (8) 
706       Anna  A.  Urban  (9)  . 


History-Geography. 
Men 

Robert  G.  O'Connell  *  (1) 
Harold  L.  Kendall  *  (10) 
George  E.  Caswell  *  (1) 
John  F.  Barnicle  *  (1) 
Walter  A.  Cremen  *  (1) 
Edward  J.  Gill  *  (1-1) 
John  B.  Dacey  *  (12) 


865 
851 
8451 
845j 
839 
800 


878 
867 
822 
801 
79$ 
795 
790 
787 
763 
746 
733 
726 


ned  Candidates  — 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1929 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1930 


Dec.  31,  1930 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1929 


Women. 

Mary  S.  Ireland  (12)  . 
Anna  M.  Killion  (12) 
Helen  B.  Peterson  (1) 
Marguerite  V.  Murphy  (11) 
Gertrude  M.  Burke  (13)  . 
Anna  T.  O'Brien  *  (8) 
Grace  P.  Lynch  (1) 
Virginia  D.  Rankin  (14)  . 
Eleanor  E.  O'Brien  (11)  . 
May  B.  Thompson*  (12)  . 
Mary  F.  Roome  (15)  . 
Adeline  E.  Cox  (12)  . 


Dec. 


31,  1927 
31,  1926 
31,  1930 
31,  1930 
31,  1928 
31,  1929 
31,  1930 
31,  1930 
31,  1928 
31,  1926 
31,  1926 
31,  1929 


Latin. 


724       Ellen  G.  White  (8) 


.    Dec.  31,  192? 


Mathematics. 

Men. 

819 

George  C.  O'Brien*  (2)  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

811 

Lester  F.  Alden  (16)  

"   31,  1924 

794 

Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick*  (17)  . 

"   31,  1929 

780 

George  F.  Barry  (16) 

*   31,  1928 

772 

Arnold  L.  Ganley  (14)  .... 

"   31,  1930 

771 

Francis  J.  Cahill  (18)  .... 

"   31,  1930 

747 

George  E.  Hayes  (19)  .... 

"   31,  1928 

*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Concluded. 

Women. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

803       Helen  R.  Murphy  (19)   Dec.  31,  1929 

784       E.  Ella  Beach  (20)   "31,  1929 

780       Helen  G.  McKenna*  (21)   "31,  1924 

Music. 

854       Rachel  E.  Cotton  (4)   Dec.  31,  1929 

839       Mary  L.  McNamara  (15)   "31,  1927 

801       Marguerite  Clarke  (4)       .....  "   31,  1929 

757      Joyce  H.  Young  (19)   "31,  1929 

Science. 

792       Harold  J.  Cleary*  (4)   Dec.  31,  1929 

780      Thomas  F.  Luby  (1)   "31,  1930 


784       Sara  B.  Dreney  (5) 


Spanish. 


.    Dec.  31,  1930 


TEACHERS  IN  PERMANENT  SERVICE  WHO  HAVE  QUALIFIED 
FOR  THE  CERTIFICATE  XXXIII.    INTERMEDIATE  BY 
EXAMINATION,  IN  DECEMBER,  1923. 


Elizabeth  Beatty 
Lucy  A.  Beatty 
Ella  R.  Bresnehen* 
Helen  M.  Connelly* 
John  W.  Corcoran 
Julia  M.  Fitzpatrick* 
Kathryn  M.  Hubbard 
Augusta  A.  Jackson 
Minnie  A.  Kennedy* 
Maricn  Leary 
Francis  J.  Lycns* 


Marie  G.  Mann 
George  S.  McCabe* 
Esther  L.  McNellis* 
Florence  R.  Murphy 
Anne  Sheridan 
Madaline  Small 
Mary  F.  Thornton* 
Mary  E.  Walsh 
Mary  C.  Welch 
Everett  C.  Yates 
Claire  L.  Zimmerman 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


Minor  Subjects: 


(1)  Mathematics.  (12) 

(2)  History.  (13) 

(3)  Mathematics,  Drawing.  (14) 

(4)  History-Geography,  Mathematics.  (15) 

(5)  French.  (16) 

(6)  Mathematics,  Spanish.  (17) 

(7)  History-Geography,  French.  (18) 

(8)  Mathematics,  French.  (19) 

(9)  German.  (20) 

(10)  Mathematics,  Science.  (21) 

(11)  English. 


English,  Mathematics. 
Mathematics,  Music. 
Science. 

English,  Drawing. 
History-Geography,  Science. 
English,  Latin. 
Latin. 

History-Geography,  English. 
History-Geography,  Clerical  Practice. 
Drawing,  Music. 
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Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Rating.                    Name.                                                             Certificate  Expires 

901 

Howard  Wilbur  ........ 

Dec.  31,  1930 

900 

Robert  G.  O'Connell  

« 

31,  1930 

872 

Harold  L.  Kendall  ....... 

« 

31,  1927 

871 

George  E.  Caswell  ....... 

a 

31,  1927 

841 

Edward  J.  Gill  

a 

31,  1930 

817 

John  F.  Barnicle  ....... 

it 

31,  1930 

815 

John  B.  Dacey  ........ 

a 

31,  1929 

813 

Francis  J.  Dillon  

ft 

31,  1930 

812 

Walter  A.  Cremen  

« 

31,  1930 

7Q9 
i  yo 

XUlltJou  X-it5Vl&  ........ 

« 

31,  1930 

795 

George  C.  O'Brien  

a 

31,  1930 

791 

Francis  J.  Lyons  

a 

31,  1930 

775 

Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick  

« 

31,  1929 

774 

Harold  J.  Cleary  

a 

31,  1929 

740 

James  F.  Crotty        .  -  

31,  1929 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive.) 

907 

Anne  F.  Gibbons  

Dec.  31,  1929 

903 

Pauline  Rafter  Powers  ...... 

oi,  iyzo 

889 

Katharine  E.  Holland  

« 

Ol  IQOft 

oi,  iyou 

862 

Margaret  M.  O'Reilly 

31  1Q9Q 

846 

Frederick  S.  Whelton  ...... 

31,  1930 

845 

Francis  J.  Lyons  ....... 

31,  1929 

844 

Ada  V.  Dolan  ........ 

31,  1930 

841 

Mary  J.  Barry  ........ 

31,  1926 

840 

Helen  L.  Whalen  ....... 

« 

31,  1930 

838 

Mary  Donnelly  McCormick 

ft 

31,  1929 

838 

Louise  Sullivan  ........ 

ft 

31,  1930 

838 

E.  Madeline  Toner 

« 

31,  1930 

836 

Elizabeth  V.  Hinds 

31,  1930 

833 

Joseph  P.  Fox 

31,  1930 

831 

Elizabeth  A.  Clark    .      .  . 

31,  1924 

829 

Gertrude  C.  Ball  

31,  1929 

827 

Alice  M.  Burke  

31,  1930 

827 

Joyce  H.  Young 

31,  1930 

825 

Gertrude  M.  Sullivan 

ft 

31,  1928 

819 

Alice  M.  Nolan 

31,  1930 

818 

Elizabeth  F.  Byrne  . 

31,  1930 

815 

Mary  Beatt  v 

ft 

31,  1930 

815, 

Helen  Judge  

« 

31,  1927 

813 

Mary  T.  P.  Eagan     .      .      .  . 

31,  1930 

812 

Esther  J.  Yoken  

31,  1930 

810 

Josephine  F.  O'Connell  

« 

31,  1930 

806 

Miles  G.  I^ce  

ft 

31,  1930 

801' 

Anastasia  M.  Kelly  

31,  1930 

801, 

Anne  G.  Sweeney  

31,  1929 

797 

Mary  F.  Welch   

31,  1929 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  23 


Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate 

—  Continued. 

Rating.  Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

796 

Mollie  E.  Collins  

.    Dec.  31,  1924 

795 

Marie  Denihan  Sullivan  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

790 

Belle  Wisansky  ...... 

a 

31,  1930 

789 

Eva  O.  Diack  ...... 

a 

31,  1927 

788 

Martha  J.  E.  Volk  

u 

31,  1930 

787 

Hugh  H.  O'Regan  

u 

31,  1930 

782 

Theresa  O'Neil  

a 

31,  1930 

781 

Margaret  V.  Lamb  

a 

31,  1928 

777 

Anna  K.  M.  Coughlin  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

776 

Catherine  W.  O'Connor  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

774 

Catharine  A.  McGinty  .... 

a 

31,  1925 

766 

Ellen  J.  McGowan  

a 

31,  1930 

766 j      Dorothy  H.  Norris  

a 

31,  1930 

762 

Dora  Cohen  

u 

31,  1930 

762 

Edna  B.  Dowling  

a 

31,  1929 

758 

Martha  M.  Kreidel  

a 

31,  1929 

756 

Rose  R.  Braxton  

u 

31,  1930 

754 

Dorothy  F.  Burke  

a 

31,  1930 

754 j      Catherine  M.  Hanley  .... 

« 

31,  1927 

752 

Mary  A.  Reynolds  

« 

31,  1929 

744 

Anna  G.  Byrne  

a 

31,  1930 

739 

Thomas  J.  F.  Teehan  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

738 

Agnes  G.  Fox  

u 

31,  1929 

731 

Eleanor  M.  O'Dowd  

a 

31,  1930 

727 

Esther  M.  FitzGerald       .      .  . 

u 

31,  1930 

726 

Loretta  A.  Sheehan  

a 

31,  1929 

724 

Florence  A.  Agnew  

a 

31,  1930 

724 

Elizabeth  M.  Donohue  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

724 

Adelaide  M.  McGovern  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

722 

Elizabeth  A.  Marsano  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

718 

Mary  F.  Casey  

CI 

31,  1928 

716 

William  J.  Cunningham  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

714 

Mary  V.  Coughlin  

u 

31,  1930 

714 

Frances  H.  Gunning  

'  a 

31  1930 

714 

Martha  V.  O'Neil  

u 

31,  1930 

713J 

John  B.  Kelley,  Jr  

a 

31,  1930 

710 

Hannah  D.  Levy  

u 

31,  1930 

709 

Cecilia  A.  O'Shea  

u 

31,  1930 

708 

Mary  W.  O'Maley     .  . 

u 

31,  1930 

704 

Mary  F.  McCourt  

It 

31,  1930 

703 

Gertrude  Slater  

a 

31,  1930 

702 

Margaret  H.  Griffin  

u 

31,  1930 

700 

Pearl  B.  Hanson  

tt 

31,  1927 

700 

Ethel  E.  Trefry  

a 

31,  1627 
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KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1924. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821  Annabelle  E.  Moise   June  30,  1930 

818  Frances  Dvilnsky   "   30,  1930 

816  Sara  Prigot  ,  "   30,  1930 

808  Mildred  L.  Manning  *   "   30,  1930 

799  Doris  E.  Dillingham    "30,"  1930 

797  Katherine  I.  Corrigan   "   30,  1930 

791  Mary  M.  Powers       .......  "   30,  1930 

781  Alice  M.  Dias   "   30,  1930 

776  Helen  Goldstein   "   30,  1930 

775  Sara  K.  Larkin  \  "   30,  1930 

772  Gertrude  V.  Crandall    "   30,  1930 

771  Agnes  V.Tobin   "  30,1930 

752  Catherine  E.  Beahan   "   30,  1930 

750  Helen  M.  Greene   "   30,  1930 

746  Frances  A.  McManus   "   30,  1930 

740  Margaret  E.  Fields   "   30,  1930 

736  Mary  I.  McKenna   "   30,  1930 

718  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick   "    30,  1930 

Kindergarten  Certificate. 
Examined  Candidates. 

946  Gladys  O.  Bolton   Dec.  31,  1928 

889  Roberta  J.  Golden   "31,  1929 

789  Anna  V.  Doyle    "   31,  1930 

7821  Dorothy  Dudley   "31,  1929 

782J  Anna  C.  MacDonald   "31,  1929 

781  Ethel  S.  Joslin   "31,  1929 

777  Christine  Hamburger   "   31,  1930 

759  Christine  M.  Murphy  "31,  1930 

757  Helen  M.  Coleman   "31,  1924 

752  Elinor  Glynn   "31,  1930 

750  Mary  M.  Rourke   "31,  1930 

7381  Mabel  F.  Cullen   "31,  1927 

73SJ  Eileen  M.  McCarthy   "31  1930 

733  Frances  L.  Quinn   «   31.  1930 

732  M.  Louise  Whelan   "31,  1930 

728  Lewette  H.  Spence   "31,  1930 

721  Helen  Z.  Whiteman    "31,  1930 

719  Irene  G.  Woodward   "31,  1930 

717  Muriel  A.  Johnson   "  31,1930 

714  Margaret  E.  McKenna   "31,  1930 

704  Mabelle  S.  Chapman   "31,  1930 


Holds  Normal  School  Special.    Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

702       Pauline  G.  Davenport  Dec.  31,  1930 

701       Kathleen  T.  Murphy  "31,  1930 

700       Ruth  E.  Minton  "31,  1930 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. 
Cookery. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

891       Helen  S.  Hyde   Dec.  31,  1930 

845       Frances  R.  Bacharach   "    31,  1929 

840       Madeline  H.  Murdoch   "31,  1928 

835       Elizabeth  M.  O'Connor   "31,  1930 

790       Miriam  W.  Crowley   "31,  1930 

782       Irene  M.  F.  McGuire   "31,  1930 

Sewing. 

894       Mary  V.  Connors   Dec.  31,  1930 

870      Violet  L.  Russell   "31,  1930 

862       Mary  R.  O'Malley   "31,  1930 

835       Mary  C.  Gaudrault    "  31,1930 

Manual  Training, 
foreman,  shop  work. 

821       Joseph  R.  Parker   Dec.  31,  1928 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOP  WORK. 

881       William  H.  Powers   Dec.  31,  1930 

872       Emerson  Staebner   "31,  1928 

825       Percy  E.  Jones   "31,  1929 

774}      Wylie  H.  Stronach     .......  "31,  1930 

774j      Frank  E.  Wylde   "31,  1929 

758      Max  H.  F.  Senkel   "31,  1930 

746       Leonard  L.  Curado   "31,  1930 

745       William  A.  Colleran   "31,  1930 

744       Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1929 

739       Alfred  A.  Mann   "31,  1929 

730       Edmund  B.  Alger   "  31,1929 

715      Alvin  J.  Long   "31,  1924 

702       J.  Elwin  Hobart   "31,  1930 


INSTRUCTOR,  SHOP  WORK. 
MODELING. 

755       L.  Reginald  Chandler  Dec.  31,  1928 

INSTRUCTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
MODELING. 

782      Berthe  D.  Dion  Dec.  31,  1929 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools — Concluded. 
Pre  vocational  Assistants.* 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

812       I.  Virginia  Lyons  Dec.  31,  1924 

802      Sadie  M.  Knight  "31,  1924 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Master's  Assistants. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

904       Mary  A.  McNaught   Dec.  31,  1930 

726       Florence  E.  Hosmer   "31,  1924 

Assistants. 

861       Eileen  R.  Marshall   Dec.  31,  1930 

853       Dorothee  V.  Clark   "31,  1930 

841  Christine  M.  Cole      .......  "31,  1930 

840      Hazle  E.  Crane    "31,  1930 

8311  Doris  L.  Carroll         .......  "31,  1930 

831  j      Mary  G.  Eastman   "  31,1928 

805       A.  Viveca  Mattox   "31,  1926 

791       Ruth  Murphy   "31,  1930 

765       Marian  Manley   "31,  1930 

741       Esther  Quint   "31,  1930 

726      Esther  M.  Sheehan   «   31,  1930 

705      Violet  M.  Harenden   "31,  1930 


ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL,   HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

864      Elsa  L.  Hobart  Dec.  31,  1926 

702       Sarah  W.  Jenkins  "31,  1926 


XXVI.    CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

824       Frederick  J.  Murray  Dec.  31,  1930 

795      John  B.  Kelley,  Jr  "31,  1930 

749       George  F.  Cronin  "31,  1930 

718      John  F.  Kerrigan  "31,  1930 

711       John  A.  Murphy  "31,  1930 

707      Thomas  J.  O'Leary  "31,  1930 

702       Leo  J.  Aicardi  "31,  1930 


909       Anna  M.  Killion 
862       Josephine  Shanahan 
856       Mary  E.  Flahaven 


Assistants. 


Dec.  31,  1925 
"  31,  1925 
"   31,  1925 


*  See,  also,  Prevocational  Assistants,  page  27. 
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Continuation  School  Certificate  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

8551      Grace  D.  Fisher   Dec.  31,  1924 

855)      Anne  Sheridan   "31,  1924 

841       Constance  Tenney   "31,  1930 

836       M.  Elizabeth  Gay   "31,  1925 

820       Mary  A.  Kennedy   "31,  1925 

814       Anastasia  K.  White   "31,  1924 

812       Viola  K.  Murray   "31,  1928 

808       Margaret  M.  Casey   "31,  1924 

774      Elizabeth  H.  Flahaven   "31,  1925 

Pke vocational  Assistants.* 

862      Anna  F.  Cotter  .  Dec.  31,  1926 

805       Mary  A.  Hartigan   "31,  1927 

755       Mary  E.  Doyle   "31,  1928 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Assistant. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

704       Jessie  Kalter  Dec.  31,  1930 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. —  (Shop  Instructors,  Vocational  Assistants,  Trade  Assistants 
and  Helpers  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation,  and 
Intermediate  Schools,  and  in  Prevocational  Classes.) 

auto  mechanics. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

751       William  B.  Dahill  Dec.  31,  1929 

746       Charles  M.  McKenzie  "31,  1927 

CABINETMAKING. 

792       Charles  W.  Stahl   Dec.  31,  1930 

774       Peter  T.  Flaherty      .......  "  31,1930 

767       Charles  J.  Rodgers     .......  "31,  1924 

701       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "31,  1930 

700       Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "31,  1928 

DRAFTING. 

861       Carl  H.  Oquist  Dec.  31,  1928 

700       Arthur  G.  Hamilton  "31,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

729       Magdalena  Columbus       .      .      .      .      .      .    Dec.  31,  1930 


♦See,  also,  Prevocational  Assistants,  page  26. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

812       Percy  C.  Peters                                             .  Dec.  31,  1930 

792       Chester  S.  Sevrens     .......  "31,  1930 

791       John  Y.  Murray   "31,  1927 

779       George  C.  McKeen   "31,  1930 

764      George  G.  Noren   "31,  1925 

751       John  F.  Fitzsimmons        ......  "31,  1926 

750       Daniel  L.  Kenslea   "31,  1926 

705       John  J.  McSweeney   "31,  1930 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

7911      James  R.  Conners   Dec.  31,  1928 

791 J      Edward  A.  Mason   "31,  1927 

773       John  O.  Baker          .   "31,  1927 

755       John  H.  Farrell   "31,  1924 

743       Charles  F.  Rosen   "31,  1930 

725       Hugh  J.  Eisenhauer   "31,  1924 

715       Henry  J.  McKinnon  .   "31,  1928 

MILLINERY. 

773       Frances  B.  Haskell   Dec.  31,  1924 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

854       Louis  A.  VanHam   Dec.  31,  1928 

846       Joseph  Hackett   "31,  1926 

836       Alexander  F.  Rowe   "31,  1928 

770       Albert  E.  Clarkson   "31,  1928 

767      Robert  S.  Waite  .   "  31,1926 

700       Clarence  E.  Damon   "31,  1928 

PRINTING. 

Men. 

757      Charles  R.  O'Malley  .   Dec.  31,  1926 

738      Thomas  F.  Woods   "31,  1924 

703       William  J.  I.  Brown   "31,  1928 

Women. 

850       Bertha  Shepard   Dec.  31,  1925 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

791       Matthew  T.  Cavanaugh  Dec.  31,  1924 

XXXI. — A.  (Master's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls; 
Heads  of  Departments,  Both  Shop  and  Academic,  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foremen  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  Continuation  School,  Intermediate  Schools  and 
Prevocational  Classes.) 


auto  mechanics. 

Rating.  Name. 

774       Charles  M.  McKenzie 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1930 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


CABINETMAKING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

783  Alden  T.  Stubbs   Dec.  31,  1925 

CARPENTRY. 

808       Ralph  F.  Morrison   Dec.  31,  1930 

773  Arthur  L.  MacRae   "31,  1930 

DRAFTING. 

789      Albert  H.  Hanly   Dec.  31,  1928 

774  Albert  C.  Dove   .      .    •   "31,1928 

ELECTRICITY. 

810       John  D.  McLaughlin   Dec.  31,  1930 

786       Vashni  N.  Marchant   "31,  1930 

MACHINE  OPERATING. 

729       Bertha  D.  Tucker   Dec.  31,  1927 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

889       Francis  J.  Lee   Dec.  31,  1930 

849       Joseph  P.  Shea   "31,  1926 

835       John  T.  Mendenhall   "   31,  1930 

784  Albert  J.  Pfau   "31,  1930 

757       Carl  E.  Janson   "   31,  1925 

708       Joseph  A.  Wingate   "31,  1929 

PRINTING. 

889       Allan  Robinson   Dec.  31,  1924 

712      Frederick  G.  E.  Zeidler   "31,  1925 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

820       Daniel  J.  Jameson   Dec.  31,  1930 


XXXI. — B.  Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordinators  in  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads  and  Shop 
Superintendent  in  the  Boston  Trade  School;  Division  Fore- 
men and  Heads  of  Division  in  the  Continuation  School; 
Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 


DRAFTING. 

Rating.                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

813       Walter  H.  Naylor   Dec.  31,  1926 

ELECTRICITY. 

819      Albert  L.  Edson   Dec.  31,  1929 

807       Matthew  F.  Durgin   "31,  1927 

805       Harrie  S.  Goodwin     .......  "31,  1930 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

849       William  J.  Doherty   Dec.  31,  1928 

833       Abraham  S.  Burnes   "31,  1928 

717      Reinhold  L.  Swan   "   31,  1930 

714       Henry  S.  Needham   "31,  1929 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

774       Louis  A.  Van  Ham   Dec.  31,  1930 

756       George  E.  Shepherd   "31,  1930 

PRINTING. 

840      Allan  Robinson  '    .  Dec.  31,  1924 

833       Patrick  J.  Smith   "  31,1927^ 

716  Frederick  L.  Eames   "31,  1926 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

822       Thomas  A.  Roche   Dec.  31,  1530 

717  Frank  L.  Ogilvie  .    "31,  1930 

XXXIV. —  Teachers  of  Physical  Training  in  Day  and  Evening 
Industrial  Schools. 

Rating.                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821      Alice  B.  Felton   Dec.  31,  1924 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854       George  F.  Hatch  Dec.  31,  1928 

838      Ralph  W.  Babb  "31,  .1928 


ASSISTANT    IN    MANUAL    ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

DRAWING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

878  Mary  P.  Barry   Dec.  31,  1926 

858  Mary  U.  Yaffee   "31,  1930 

814  Annette  M.  Lavoie   "31,  1924 

780  Amy  E.  Adams   "31,  1924 

770  Maud  J.  Bray   "31,  1930 

730  Florence  F.  Cooper   "31,  1926 

725  Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1926 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

860       Bertha  A.  Pettee  Dec.  31,  1930 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

805      H.  Dana  Strother  Dec.  31,  1930 
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ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating.  Name. 

929  Mary  A.  Kennedy 

895  Helen  J.  Lynch  . 

787  Mildred  Martin  . 

755  Alma  Dunbar  Holt  on 

716  Agnes  F.  McCarthy 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1930 
8  31,  1930 
"  31,  1926 
"  31,  1926 
"    31,  1928 


INSTRUCTOR   OF   MILITARY   DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.                                                             Certificate  Expires 

890      Leo  W.  Banks  Dec.  31,  1930 

889       Edward  FitzGerald  "31,  1929 

884       William  H.  Meanix  "31,  1930 

839       William  J.  McCluskey  "31,  1927 

809       Charles  B.  McCarthy  "31,  1928 

792       Robert  A.  O'Neill  "31,  1925 

789       Eugene  E.  Stowell  "31,  1929 

753       George  F.  A.  Mulcahy  "31,  1925 

704       Franklyn  J.  Burbank  "31,  1928 


SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating. 

910 


824 

819 

801 

779 

777 

776 

774 

771 

770 

766} 

766] 

756 

754 

748 

737 

730 

700 

692 

688 


Name. 

Mabel  C.  Sheridan  . 
Agnes  J.  Trainor 
Sally  Givner 
Miriam  B.  Downing  . 
Julia  G.  Cronin  . 
Mary  E.  M'Keown  . 
Katharine  Reid  Sullivan 
Anna  A.  Ramsey 
Margaret  T.  Linehan 
Veronica  T.  Cashin  . 
Rose  A.  Murphy 
Elsie  R.  Morley  . 
Ethel  Benjamin  Gabriel 
Evelyn  L.  Gardner 
Anna  Gallagher  . 
Mary  E.  Nolan  Dee  . 
Margaret  C.  Doherty 
Katherine  A.  Grady  . 
Lucy  T.  O'Kane 
Dora  E.  Manning 
Gertrude  A.  Lambert 
Frances  E.  Grasse 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1929 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1926 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1926 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1928 

8  31,  1925 

"  31,  1928 

8  31,  1928 

8  31,  1924 

8  31,  1930 

"  31,  1926 

8  31,  1927 

"  31,  1925 

8  31,  1927 

8  31,  1925 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


Page 

Adams,  Amy  E  5  Jefferson  street,  Newton  30 

Agnew,  Florence  A  377  Chestnut  street,  East  Lynn  23 

Aicardi,  Leo  J  109  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  26 

Alden ,  Lester  F  Chelmsford  20 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  street,  Newtonville  25 

Anderson,  Edith  E  103  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  18 

Elna  C  357  Charles  street,  Boston  16 

Anthony,  Marian  E  59  Astor  street,  Boston  10 

Atwood,  Laurence  R  114  Wyoming  avenue,  Maiden  13 

Austin,  Helen  A  Belchertown  10 

May  M  Belchertown  14 

B. 

Babb,  Ralph  W  29  Basset  street,  Lynn  30 

Bacharach,  Frances  R  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Me.  13,25 

Baker,  John  O  . .  102  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  28 

Kenrick  M  53  Wendell  avenue,  Brockton  15 

Balfe,  Edward  M  58  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  14 

Ball,  Gertrude  C  20  Wrilmot  street,  Lawrence  22 

Banks,  Leo  W  858  Broadway,  South  Boston  31 

Barlow,  Maude  Welch  178  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  12 

Barnicle,  John  F  159  Lincoln  street,  Framingham  20,22 

Barry,  George  F  596  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  12,20 

Mary  J  37  Watts  street,  Maiden  22 

Mary  P  16  Dunwell  street,  West  Roxbury  30 

Beach,  E.  Ella  7  Eden  street,  Salem  21 

Beahan,  Catherine  E  217  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  18,24 

Beatty,  Elizabeth  104  Birch  street,  Bridgewater  21 

Lucy  A  10  Parkvale  avenue,  Allston  21 

Mary  104  Birch  street,  Bridgewater  22 

Beebe,  Katherine  M  4  Franklin  terrace,  Hyde  Park  19 

Berlin,  Freda  F  70  Fayston  street,  Roxbury  11 

Ruth  Solomon  5  Park  street,  Brookline  15 

Biggane,  Sara  T  15  Trowbridge  street,  Suite  6,  Cambridge  15 

Bolton ,  Gladys  O  26  Dunreath  street,  Roxbury  24 

Bragan,  Irene  M  25  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  11 

Brattin ,  Evelyn  M  50  Dennis  street,  Roxbury  18 

Braxton,  Rose  R  Barre  23 

Bray,  Maud  J  35  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Brennan,  John  J  58  Dustin  street,  Brighton  11,12 

Bresnahan,  Dorothy  E  398  Essex  street,  Salem  15 

Bresnehen,  Ella  L  23  Quint  avenue,  Allston  21 

Brown,  David  H  372  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  12 

Shirley  Smallcy  Box  105,  Onset  10 

William  J.  1  67  Radcliffe  street,  Dorchester  28 

Burbank,  Franklyn  J  Box  196,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  31 

Burke,  Alfred  F  .'  112  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  15 

Alice  M  364  Riverway,  Boston  22 

Dorothy  F  10  Orkney  road,  Brighton  23 

Gertrude  M  57  Rogers  street,  West  Quincy  20 

Margaret  E  60  Alban  street,  Dorchester  17 
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Page 

30 

18 

10 

16 

 248  Beach  street,  Revere 

23 

Elizabeth  F  

 2  Woodworth  avenue,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

22 

c. 

 245  Emerson  street,  South  Boston 

20 

11 

 154  "Welles  avenue,  Dorchester 

19 

 17  Meridian  street,  Maiden 

19 

 422  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester 

26 

27 

Mary  F  

 1325  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston 

23 

 48  Hartford  street,  Dorchester 

31 

 94  Central  avenue,  Medford 

28 

 30  Gilbert  street,  West  Newton 

20,  22 

14 

25 

24 

 335  Elliot  street,  Milton 

14 

Christie,  Sarah  H  

 4  Fordham  Court,  Jamaica  Plain 

20 

26 

Elizabeth  A  

 8  Bowden  street,  Marblehead 

22 

21 

Clarkson,  Albert  E  

28 

10 

Harold  J  

21,  22 

Clifford,  Wilhelmina  M  

 11  Taft  street,  Dorchester 

17 

15 

23 

26 

Gladys  V  

19 

24 

Colleran,  William  A  

 395  Highland  street,  West  Newton 

25 

Collins,  Mollie  E  

 753  Broadway,  South  Boston 

23 

Columbus,  Magdalena  

 204  Heath  street,  Roxbury 

27 

 98  Church  street,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

13 

Connelly,  Helen  M  

 175  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester 

21 

28 

13 

25 

17 

Lillian  F  

11 

Cook,  Eveline  B  

 68  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain 

10 

Coombs,  Ruby  I  

 116  Putnam  street,  Quincy 

14 

30 

21 

Corrigan,  Helen  M.  .  .  .72  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston,  or  653  Broadway,  Fall  River 

20 

 121  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester 

18,1 24 

Cotter,  Anna  F  

 56  Claybourne  street,  Dorchester 

27 

21 

23 

Gerald  F  

16 

Mary  V  

.68  Commonwealth  avenue,  Concord  Junction 

23 

15 

11 

Cox,  Adeline  E  

20 

Ruth  E  

11 

Crandall,  Gertrude  V  

 2356  Centre  street,  West  Roxbury  18,  24 
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Crane,  Hazle  E  51  Audubon  road,  Suite  18,  Boston  26 

Cremen,  Walter  A  69  Oxford  street,  Somerville  20,  22 

Crimmins,  Margaret  C  75  West  street,  Randolph  18 

Crockett,  Mark  V  33  School  street,  Gloucester  10 

Cronin,  George  F  147  Cottage  street,  New  Bedford  26 

Julia  G  27  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  31 

Crotty,  James  F  23  Ridgeway  Drive,  Quincy  22 

Crowley,  Margaret  M  12  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  17 

Margaret  T  3  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  10 

Miriam  W  39  Rosseter  street,  Dorchester  25 

Cullen,  Mabel  F  7  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  24 

Cummings,  Mildred  P  52  Everton  street,  Dorchester  12 

Cuneen,  Esther  L  37  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Cunningham,  Madeline  C  24  Pine  street,  Hyde  Park  18 

William  J  35  Beacon  street,  Somerville  23 

Curado,  Leonard  L  516  Broadway,  South  Boston  25 

Curtin,  Lawrence  J  29  Garfield  street,  Quincy  17 


D. 

Dacey,  John  B  42  Capitol  street,  Watertown  20,  22 

Dahill,  William  B  15  Moraine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Daley,  Mary  E  36  Roseclair  street,  Dorchester  19 

Daly,  James  J  8  Sumner  street,  Dorchester  16 

Damon,  Clarence  E  59  Pleasant  street,  Worcester  28 

Daunt,  Catherine  A. . .  .♦  26  Midland  street,  Dorchester  18 

Davenport,  Pauline  G  6  Court  street,  Concord,  N.  H.  25 

Dee,  Mary  E.  Nolan  9  Bellfiower  street,  Dorchester  31 

William  J.,  Jr  104  G  street,  South  Boston  13 

Deeley,  Gerard  J. . .  '.  80  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  17 

DeLano,  Ralph  B  15  Linden  street,  Salem  13 

Diack,  Eva  O  47  Independence  avenue,  Quincy  23 

Dias,  Alice  M  13  Albion  street,  Hyde  Park  18,  24 

Dillingham,  Doris  E  10  Beaufort  road,  Jamaica  Plain  18,  24 

Dillon,  Francis  J  1870  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston  19,  22 

Dion,  Berthe  D  85  Broadway,  Norwood  25 

Doggett,  Agnes  G  Sandy  Valley,  Dedham  11 

Doherty,  Margaret  C  152  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  31 

William  J  4  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Charlestown  30 

Dolan,  Ada  V  75  Marstorr  street;  Medford  22 

Donohue,  Elizabeth  M  13$  Hancock  street,  Worcester  23 

Donovan,  Bernard  F  108  Austin  street,  Cambridge  12 

Patrick  J  28  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

Dove,  Albert  C  119  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  29 

Dow,  Albert  J  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  13 

Dowd,  Constance  R  9  Atherstone  street,  Boston  17 

Rosanna  M  33  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Dowling,  Edna  B  33  Arden  street,  Allston  23 

Downing,  Miriam  B  24  St.  Mary's  street,  Boston  31 

Doyle,  Anna  V  289  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  24 

i      Mary  E  4  Enfield  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Dreney,  Sara  B  42  Cortes  street,  Boston  13,  21 

Drummey,  Robert  B  169  M  street,  South  Boston  10 

Dudley,  Dorothy  53  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  24 

Duffcy,  Ellen  L  Box  57,  Hopkinton  11 

Durgin,  Matthew  F  157  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Cambridge  29 

Durkce,  Ida  M  32  Ashfield  street,  Roslindale  19 

Durnan,  Walter  T  13  Kingston  street,  Somerville  13 

Dvilnsky,  Frances  8  Maple  street,  Roxbury  18,  24 

Dwyer,  Mary  1  1  Rogers  place,  Salem  19 
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Eagan,  Mary  T.  P  Temple  street,  Framingham  Center  22 

Eames,  Frederick  L  1154  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  15,30 

Eastman,  Mary  G  9  Jackson  court,  Lexington  26 

Edson,  Albert  L  29  Mermaid  avenue,  Winthrop  29 

Eisenhauer,  Hugh  J  64<|  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  28 

Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  11 

Laura  A  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

Evans,  Grace  A  81  Audubon  road,  Boston  17 

Eyrick,  Grace  L  390  Broadway,  Cambridge  10 

F. 

Farrell,  John  H  44  Newhall  street,  Lynn  28 

Felton,  Alice  B  20  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  30 

Fields,  Margaret  E  9  Maybrook  street,  Dorchester  19, 24 

Fischer,  Florence  M  11  Everdean  street,  Dorchester  18 

Fisher,  Grace  D  4  Marion  avenue,  Woburn  27 

FitzGeraldi  Charles  S  20  Russell  street,  Melrose  11 

Edward  133  Elm  street ,  Cambridge  3 1 

Esther  M  3  Rockland  street,  Roxbury  23 

Fitzpatrick,  Julia  M  47  Tower  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Thomas  E  161  Leyden  street,  East  Boston  20, 22 

Fitzsimmons,  John  F  25  Morse  street,  Newton  28 

Flagg,  Laurice  E  17  Edgemere  road,  Quincy  10 

Flahavan,  Elizabeth  H  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  27 

Mary  E  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  26 

Flaherty,  Peter  T  26  Kendall  street,  Worcester  27 

Ford,  Francis  L.  95  Columbia  street,  Cambridge  16 

Marion  I.  (Mclntyre)  32  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  15 

Fossett,  Gertrude  M  36  Brent  street,  Dorchester  15 

Fowle,  Elinor  J  83  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  11 

Fox,  Agnes  G  Fox  road,  Wakefield  23 

Joseph  P  221  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  22 

Foye,  Harold  B  66  Alban  street,  Dorchester  14,  16 

Freeman,  Abram  E  1  Gannett  street,  Roxbury  11 

Frolio,  Charles  M  847  Plymouth  street,  Abington  12 

Q. 

Gabriel,  Ethel  Benjamin  188  Dean  street,  Taunton  31 

Gainard,  Mary  M  46  Forest  avenue,  Everett  14 

Gallagher,  Anna  2  Hartford  street,  Roxbury  31 

Ganley,  Arnold  L  125  Audubon  road,  Suite  31,  Boston  20 

Gardner,  Evelyn  L  35  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  31 

Gately,  Mary  J  42  School  street,  Waltham  12 

Thomas  F  29  Burgess  street,  Dorchester  16 

Gaudrault,  Mary  C  64  Aspinwall  avenue,  Brookline  25 

Gay,  M.  Elizabeth  469  Adams  street,  Dorchester  27 

Gibbons,  Anne  F  315  Warren  street,  Brookline  22 

Gilbert,  Ralph  G  57  Fenwood  road,  Boston  11 

Gill,  Edward  J  12  Ernst  street,  Roxbury  20,  22 

Gilmore,  Gladys  C  61  Cedar  street,  Chicago,  I1L  16 

Givner,  Sally  60  Walnut  park,  Roxbury  31 

Glavin,  Francis  P  47  East  Canton  street,  Boston  10 

Glynn,  Elinor  122  Radcliffe  street,  Dorchester  24 

Golden,  Roberta  J  1191  Boylston  street,  Suite  59,  Boston  24 

Goldstein,  Helen  185  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  18, 24 

Goodwin,  Harrie  S  92  Milton  street,  Dorchester  29 

Gordon,  Frank  V  43  Linden  street,  Needham  13 

Gorman,  Dorothy  M  27  Queen  street,  Worcester  16 

Grady,  Katherine  A  1415  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  31 
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Grandfield,  Mary  A  124  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  16 

Grasse,  Frances  E  84  School  street,  Charlestown  31 

Greene,  Helen  M  322  Warren  street,  Roxbury  18,24 

Vincent  L  50  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  12 

Griffin,  Helen  J  .'  149  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  19 

Margaret  H  33  Brookline  street,  North  Abington  23 

Gulesian,  Peter  J  Blan chard  avenue,  Billerica  14 

Gunning,  Frances  H  169  Moore  avenue,  Franklin  23 

Guttentag,  Jessie  64  Charles  street,  Dorchester  16 

H. 

Hackett,  Joseph  491  Whipple  street,  Fall  River  14,28 

Haggerty,  Alice  C  93  Fairview  street,  Dorchester  19 

Haight,  Catherine  L  68  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Hall,  Monica  L  49  Brown  street,  Waltham  14 

Serena  G  40  Berkeley  street,  Boston  17 

Hamblen,  David  8  Barnes  road,  Newton  14 

Hamburger,  Christine  7  Avon  street,  Cambridge  24 

Hamilton,  Arthur  G  7  Marion  street,  Belmont  27 

Hammons,  Rosalynde  47  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Hampe,  Elisabeth  M  37  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  15 

Hanley ,  Catherine  M  66  Raymond  street,  East  Weymouth  23 

Hanly ,  Albert  H  48  Flynt  street,  Norfolk  Downs  29 

Hannon,  Margaret  E  121  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  19 

Hanson,  Pearl  B  95  Union  street,  South  Weymouth  23 

Hantz,  Beatrice  G  8  Copley  street,  Roxbury  17 

Harenden,  Violet  M  19  Appleton  street,  Boston  26 

Harris,  Charles  L  84  Clark  street,  Dedham  12 

Hartigan,  Mary  A  80  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  27 

Hasenfus,  Nathaniel  J  974  Dedham  street,  Newton  Centre  11 

Haskell,  Frances  B  19  Tapham  street,  Medford  28 

Hatch,  George  F  125  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  30 

Hawkins,  Mary  C  38  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  18 

Hayes,  George  E  10  Crescent  Hill,  Wakefield  20 

William  J  Main  street,  Lee  11 

Hazen,  Helen  V  Ill  Audubon  road,  Suite  59,  Boston  17 

Healy,  Alice  J  66  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  10 

Hearne,  Lucy  H  14  Chestnut  street,  Peabody  20 

Hegarty,  Helen  F  28  St.  Martin  street,  Charlestown  18 

Henchey,  Gertrude  J  107  Brook  avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Hennessey,  Alice  P  98  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  17 

Esther  30  Nazing  street,  Roxbury  12 

Heyl,  Gladys  E  41  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Hickey ,  Mary  E  72  Pine  street,  Milford  12 

Hicks,  Alice  M  240  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Milton  15 

Higgins,  Frances  K  66  Clarkson  street,  Dorchester  18 

Margaret  M  52  Weld  Hill  street,  Forest  Hills  17 

Hinds,  Elizabeth  V   3  Maple  street,  Gardner  22 

Hobart,  Elsa  L  18  Park  Drive,  Brookline  26 

J.  Elwin  316  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  25 

Hoffman,  Rae  F  808  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  15 

Holland,  Helen  G  1811  Centre  street,  West  Roxbury  17 

Katharine  E  368  The  Riverway ,  Boston  22 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  street,  Quincy  15 

Holton,  Alma  Dunbar  52  Waite  street,  Maiden  31 

Horan,  Elizabeth  C  Union  street,  South  Hamilton  14 

Hosmer,  Florence  E  34  Noble  avenue,  Westfield  26 

Howard,  Jessie  M  108  Hemenway  street,  Boston  16 

Hubbard,  Kathryn  M  91  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Hughes,  William  L  33  G  street,  South  Boston  11 
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Hutchins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  13 

Hyde,  Helen  S  59  Brighton  avenue,  Allston  25 

i. 

Ireland,  Mary  S  86  Walker  road,  Swampscott  20 

J. 

Jackson,  Augusta  A  108  Massachusetts  avenue,  Lexington  21 

Jameson,  Daniel  J . .  1  19  Oakes  street,  Everett  29 

Janson,  Carl  E  7  Elm  street,  Hyde  Park  29 

Jenkins,  Sarah  W  Ashland  26 

Jewett,  John  V  6  Webster  court,  Stoneham  12 

Johnson,  Muriel  A  8  Verndale  street,  Brookline  24 

Jones,  Percy  E  35  Richards  avenue,  Roslindale  25 

Joslin,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  24 

Judge,  Helen  Box  43,  Bondsville  22 

K. 

Kalter,  Jessie  385  Hollis  street,  Framingham  27 

Keefe,  Catherine  L  16  Leslie  street,  Dorchester  19 

Kees,  Helena  M  27  Ainsworth  street,  Roslindale  15 

Kelley,  Agnes  E  42  Highland  street,  Roxbury  17 

John  B.,  Jr  34  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  23,  26 

Joseph  F  19  Pleasant  street,  Stoughton  13 

Madelon  A  65  Bynner  street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Kelly,  Anastasia  M  109  Hayden  Rowe  street,  Hopkinton  22 

Mary  189  West  Springfield  street,  Boston  14 

Kendall,  Harold  L  11  Grove  avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I.  20,  22 

Kennedy,  Edwin  C  31  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  A  30  Park  avenue,  South  Weymouth  27 

Mary  A  74  South  Main  street,  Randolph  31 

Minnie  A  79  Chester  road,  Belmont  21 

Kenslea,  Daniel  L  44  Capitol  street,  Watertown  28 

Kerrigan,  Alice  M  66  Central  street,  Stoneham  10 

John  F  363  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  26 

Kidder,  Marion  H  34  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  12 

Kiley,  Michael  M  41  Johnson  street,  Springfield  13 

Killion,  Anna  M  143  Tremont  street,  Maiden  20,  26 

Kirby ,  Mary  B  172  Maple  street,  Danvers  20 

Kittredge,  Rebecca  D  93  Homes  avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Knight,  Sadie  M  3  Rosemere  court,  Roslindale  26 

Kreidel,  Martha  M  87  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  15,  23 

L. 

Lally,  Francis  J  460  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  14 

Lamb,  Margaret  V  34  Crescent  street,  Somerville  23 

Lambert,  Gertrude  A  46  Francis  street,  Boston  31 

Larkin,  Sara  K  85  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  18,24 

Larsen,  Arthur  M  67  Bellingham  street,  Chelsea  14 

Laughrea,  Frances  12  Marshall  street,  Watertown  17 

Lavoie,  Annette  M  3  Harvard  avenue,  Waltham  30 

Lawson,  Harry  W  19  Melrose  street,  Framingham  14 

Leary,  Arthur  F  55  St.  Andrew  road,  East  Boston  13 

Marion  Cochituate  21 

Leavitt,  Arthur  W  414  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  Boston  14 

Lee,  Francis  J  31  Greenock  street,  Dorchester  29 

Mary  M  20  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Miles  G  227  Revere  street,  Revere  22 

Levis,  Forrest  332  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  19, 22 

Levy,  Blanche  R  47  Waumbeck  street,  Roxbury  17 

Hannah  D  27  Evelyn  street,  Mattapan  23 
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Linehan,  Margaret  T  63  Florence  street,  Brighton  31 

Little,  Edith  C  316  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Eva  M  28  Laurel  street,  Roxbury  17 

Logue,  Sarah  M  16  Common  street,  Charlestown  20 

Lomasney,  Ethel  C  718  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston  12 

Lombard,  Clarence  W  Kennebunk,  Me.  13 

Long,  Alvin  J  Fairhaven  High  School,  Fairhaven  25 

Luby,  Thomas  F  69  Montebello  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Lynch,  Grace  P  37  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  20 

Helen  J  25  Dustin  street,  Brighton  31 

Honora  G  '  32  Millet  street,  Dorchester  17 

Margaret  W  53  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  17 

Mary  E  23  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  18 

Lyons,  Francis  J  545  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  21,22 

I.Virginia  Lynnfield  Centre  26 

Nora  E  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

M. 

MacDonald,  Anna  C  39  Leicester  street  ,  Brighton  24 

Mary  L  129  Norwell  street,  Dorchester  19 

Maclsaac,  Mildred  F  59  Barry  street,  Dorchester  11 

MacKay,  B.  Ethel  466  Washington  street,  Brighton  19 

MacMillan,  Adelia  611  Walnut  street,  Fall  River  11 

Katharine  B  147  Walton  Park,  Melrose  Highlands  12 

MacNamara,  Katharyn  E  73  Atherton  street,  Stoughton  17 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  27  Varnum  street,  Arlington  29 

Madden,  Regina  D  Southboro  11,13 

Maguire,  Albert  1  9  Preston  court,  Dorchester  11 

Eleanor  J  48  Irving  street,  Arlington  17 

Maley,  Theresa  B  Teachers'  College,  Detroit,  Mich.  15 

Mallard,  Mary  M  11  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  11 

Malone,  Catherine  F  90  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown  18 

Gertrude  V  90  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown  18 

Manley,  Marian  160  Belle vue  street,  West  Roxbury  26 

Mann,  Alfred  A  28  Marion  avenue,  Norwood  25 

Marie  G  3  Maple  park,  Dorchester  21 

Manning,  Dora  E  81  Benton  road,  Somerville  31 

Mildred  L  66  Crawford  street,  Dorchester  24 

Mannix,  Katharine  L  26  Sargent  street,  Winthrop  15 

Mansur,  Frank  L  835  East  street,  Walpole  12 

Marchant,  Vashni  N  19  Hobson  street,  Brighton  29 

Marsano,  Elizabeth  A  101  Upland  road,  Quincy  23 

Marshall,  Eileen  R  3  Midland  road,  Wellesley  26 

Martin,  Mildred  87  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  31 

Mason,  Edward  A  63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  28 

Matthews,  Florence  J  214  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  18 

Mattox,  A.  Viveca  24  Winchester  street,  Brookline  26 

May,  John  J  4  Trowbridge  place,  Cambridge  17 

Mayer,  Helen  E  42  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  12 

McAuliffe,  Mary  F  4  Melrose  street,  Boston  20 

McCabe,  George  S  Bird  street,  East  Walpole  21 

Thomas  J  792  Boylston  street,  Chestnut  Hill  11 

McCarrick,  Genevieve  V                                           79  Marcella  street,  Roxbury  19,24 

McCarthy,  Agnes  F  40  Harvard  street,  Boston  31 

Charles  B  State  Police  Patrol,  Northampton  31 

Eileen  M  11  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  24 

Lillian  D  1558  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  17 

Mildred  A  355  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  15 

Richard  A  14  Oak  street,  Ayer  14 

McCarty,  Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  15 

McClare,  Alice  P  1620  Columbia  road,  South  Boston  15 
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McCloskey,  Mabel  A.  T  112  Thornton  avenue,  Roxbury  19 

McCluskey,  William  J  43  H  street,  South  Boston  31 

McCool,  Charles  E  11  Irving  street,  West  Medford  1 1 

McCormick,  Mary  Donnelly  33  Highland  street ,  Roxbury  22 

McCourt,  Mary  F  51  Greenwood  avenue,  West  Newton  23 

McDermott,  Mary  T  74  Williams  street,  Jamaica  Plain  15 

McDonough,  Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  30 

McGann,  Florence  C                                               .22  Nelson  street,  Dorchester  15 

McGinty,  Catharine  A  355  North  Main  street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  23 

McGovern,  Adelaide  M  6  Stoddard  street,  Woburn  23 

Veronica  M  29  Maple  avenue,  Brighton  19 

McGowan,  Ellen  J  310  Whiting  avenue,  East  Dedham  23 

McGuire,  Irene  M.  F  Townsend  25 

Waldemar  S  4051  Washington  street  ,  Roslindale  13 

McHale,  Ruth  E  15  Avon  street,  Stoneham  12 

McKay,  Mary  C'  118  Woodrow  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

McKeen,  George  C  40  Dee  road,  Quincy  28 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  Hotel  Grossman,  Clinton  12 

McKenna,  Agnes  C  115  Dale  street,  Roxbury  15 

Helen  G  1304  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  21 

Margaret  E  78  College  road,  Chestnut  Hill  24 

Mary  1  382  Centre  street,  Roslindale  19,  24 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  12 

McKenzie,  Charles  M  1  Laurel  terrace,  Somerville  27,  28 

McKim,  George  L  18  Thane  street,  Dorchester  12 

McKinnon,  Henry  J  254  Brookline  street,  Cambridge  28 

McLaughlin,  John  D  146  N  street,  South  Boston  29 

McManus,  Frances  A  8  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19,  24 

McNamara,  Mary  L  51  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Fitchburg  21 

McNamee,  Edytha  M  174  Everett  street,  East  Boston  19 

McNaught,  Mary  A  186  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  26 

McNellis,  Esther  L  150  Glenway  street,  DorchesW  21 

McSweeney,  John  J  68  Richfield  street,  Dorchester  28 

Meanix,  William  H  36  Evergreen  street,  Roxbury  31 

Mee,  Clara  C  63  Van  Winkle  street,  Ashmont  19 

Mendenhall,  John  T  158  Colorado  street,  Mattapan  29 

Mergendahl,  Charles  H  75  Lowell  avenue,  Newtonville  13 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  street,  Lowell  11 

Milward,  Charles  L  17  Bay  street,  Watertown  13 

Minton,  Ruth  E  Orchard  avenue,  Forest  Hills  25 

M'Keown,  Mary  E  Cohasset  31 

Moise,  Annabelle  E  53  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  18,24 

Monahan,  Teresa  L  34  Kempton  street,  Roxbury  19 

Moran,  Joseph  A  218  Webster  street,  East  Boston  11 

Morley,  Elsie  R  121  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  31 

Morrison,  Ralph  F  174  Broadway,  Somerville  29 

Morse,  Alice  L  20  Wakullah  street,  Roxbury  19 

Moylan,  Anna  R  1023  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  17 

Mulcahy,  George  F.  A  50  Julian  street,  Dorchester  31 

Mulledy,  Julia  1  42  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  18 

Murdoch,  Madeline  H  Neighborhood  Guild,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  25 

Murphy,  Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  19 

Christine  M  514  Harvard  street,  Brookline  24 

Florence  R  49  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  21 

Helen  F  15  Wiggin  street  ,  Roslindale  19 

Helen  R  26  Rock  street,  Woburn  21 

John  A  13  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  26 

Kathleen  T  15  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  25 

Marguerite  L  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  avenue,  South  Braintree  20 

Mary  E  36  Elton  street,  Dorchester  18 
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Murphy,  Rose  A  58  Court  street,  Newtonville  31 

Ruth  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  26 

William  J  364A  Washington  street,  Brighton  12* 

Murray,  Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  12,26 

John  Y  29  Lowell  street,  Maiden  28 

Leonora  C  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  13 

Sylvia  M  79  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  10 

Viola  K  14*  Rock  avenue,  Lynn  27 

N. 

Naughton,  Margaret  A  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  15 

Nay  lor,  Walter  H  37  Vine  street,  West  Lynn  29 

Needham,  Henry  S  70  Moulton  street,  Lynn  30 

Nolan,  Alice  M  9  Hancock  street,  Winchester  22 

Helena  M  33  Taf t  street ,  Dorchester  1 8 

Noren,  George  G  11  Argyle  street*  Melrose  28 

Norris,  Dorothy  H  217  Fairmount  avenue,  Hyde  Park  23 

Norton,  Anna  A  439  Henry  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  15 

Cyril  D  22  Aldie  street ,  Allston  1 1 

o. 

Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  25 

O  'Brien ,  Anna  T  806  Parker  street ,  Roxbury  20 

Eleanor  E  17  Bennett  street,  Brighton  20 

George  C  Exeter  Hall,  1741  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  20,22 

Helen  R  324  Centre  street  ,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

James  L  26  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

Margaret  G  61  Clifton  street,  Dorchester  15 

O'Bryan,  Evelyn  M  ,  60  Fenway,  Boston  16 

O'Connell,  Josephine  F  50  Quincy  avenue,  Quincy  22 

Robert  G  52  Rockwell  street,  Dorchester  20,22 

O'Connor,  Catherine  W  10  Richmond  avenue,  Worcester  23 

Elizabeth  M  1  Wallace  court,  Charlestown  25 

William  E  14  Almont  street,  Mattapan  14 

O'Dowd,  Eleanor  M  Loomis  street,  Bedford  23 

Ogilvie,  Frank  L  11  Elmore  street,  Newton  Center  30 

O'Kane,  Lucy  T  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  31 

O'Keefe,  Marion  E  87  Gardner  street,  Peabody  13 

O'Leary,  Thomas  J  17  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  26 

O'Maley,  Mary  W  849  Third  street,  South  Boston  23 

O'Malley ,  Charles  R  214  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  28 

Mary  R  15  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  25 

O'Neil,  Eugene  J  46  Francis  street,  Roxbury  11 

Martha  V  20  Purchase  street,  Dan  vers  23 

Theresa  76  Trenton  street,  Melrose  23 

O'Neill,  Mary  P  58  Autumn  street,  East  Lynn  12 

Robert  A  12  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  31 

Oquist,  Carl  H  28  Harwood  street,  Dorchester  27 

O'Regan,  Hugh  H  87  Easton  street,  Allston  23 

O'Reilly,  Margaret  M  29  Gurney  street,  Cambridge  22 

O'Shea,  Cecilia  A  36  Frank  street,  Cambridge  23 

P. 

Parker,  Joseph  R  20  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  15,25 

Patch,  Esther  M  28  Lincoln  street,  Stoneham  10 

Pearce,  Angela  M  56  Westbourne  road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Peckham,  Curtis  190  South  Walker  street,  Taunton  16 

Perkins,  Basil  N  14  Thorpe  street,  Somerville  14 

Peters,  Percy  C  59  Oak  street,  Reading  28 

Peterson,  Helen  B  41  Aldworth  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Pettee,  Bertha  A  92  Gainsborough  street,  Boston  30 
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Pf au ,  Albert  J  2  Shirley  street,  Worcester  29 

Phelps,  Elmer  H  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  12 

Pierce,  Virginia  E  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  15 

Plimpton,  Alary  H  12  Cherry  street,  Lynn  14 

Pottinger,  Persis  M  .31  Bowdoin  street,  Cambridge  13 

Powers,  Mary  M  9  Preston  court,  Dorchester  18,24 

Pauline  Rafter  22  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  22 

William  H  99  Union  Park  street,  Boston  25 

Prigot,  Sara  37  Copeland  street  ,  Roxbury  18,24 

Q. 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  228  Main  street,  Reading  13 

Quinn,  Anna  C  78  Richards  street,  Brighton  19 

Frances  L  14  Mellen  street,  Dorchester  24 

Ruth  L  South  Main  street,  Sharon  20 

Quint,  Esther  18  Parkview  street,  Roxbury  26 

R. 

Ractliffe,  Matilda  F  1  Mt.  Vernon  square,  Boston  15 

Ramsey,  Anna  A  628  Cambridge  street,  Brighton  31 

Rankin,  Virginia  D  South  Easton  20 

Reardon,  Emmett  J  9  Plain  street,  North  Abington  12 

George  A  20  Westland  avenue,  Boston  13 

Marie  A  505  Broadway,  South  Boston  15 

Regan,  Margaret  M  17  Babson  street,  Mattapan  18 

Reilly,  Mary  L  53  Malvern  road,  Brockton  12 

Renehan,  Francis  X  294  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  17 

Reynolds,  Alice  741  Washington  street,  Canton  10 

Mary  A  741  Washington  street,  Canton  23 

Rice,  Dorothea  N  16  Elko  street,  Brighton  13 

Ricker,  Shipley  W  14  Brooks  street,  West  Medford  13 

Riley,  Eleanor  A  1988  Centre  street,  West  Roxbury  18 

Riseman,  Esther  M  16  West  view  street,  Dorchester  18 

Roberts,  Mary  L  Teachers'  Hall,  South  Manchester,  Conn.  11 

Robinson,  Allan  78  Hillside  avenue,  Revere  29,30 

Roche,  Thomas  A  3  Oak  street,  Charlestown  30 

Rodgers,  Charles  J  65  Butterfield  street,  Lowell  27 

Rogers,  Clarette  L  27  Garland  avenue,  Maiden  13 

Roome,  Mary  F  ..  906  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  20 

Rosen,  Charles  F  36  Newbern  street,  Boston  28 

Ross,  Arthur  L  35  Dudley  street,  Fitchburg  14 

Rourke,  Mary  M  66  Parsons  street,  Brighton  24 

Rowe,  Alexander  F  774  Watertown  street,  West  Newton  28 

Rubin,  David  N  74  Montebello  road,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Russell,  Violet  L  T  r.  68  Millet  street,  Dorchester  25 

Ryan,  Grace  E  128  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  10 

Katherine  A  1012  Beacon  street,  Brookline  12 

s. 

Sanborn,  Martin  G  18  Union  avenue,  Everett  13 

Saunders,  Paul  A  7  Swain  place,  Wakefield  13 

Say er ,  Dorothy  23  Dakota  street ,  Dorchester  1 5 

Scott,  Anna  E  11  Estrella  street,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

Senkel,  Max  H.  F  583  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Sevrens,  Chester  S  58  Elm  street,  Woburn  28 

Shanahan,  Josephine  886  North  Union  street,  Rockland  26 

Sharkey,  Hester  C  30  Rindge  avenue,  Cambridge  13 

Mary  J  34  Bartlett  street,  Somerville  15 

Sharood,  Anna  M  99  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  10 

Shea,  Joseph  P  30  Middle  street,  Newton  29 
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Sheehan,  Esther  M  37  Monument  square,  Charlestown  26 

Loretta  A  Norwich,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  7  23 

Shepard,  Bertha  84  Prescott  street,  Cambridge  28 

Shepherd,  Freeman  D  5  Union  street,  Hopedale  27 

George  E  19  Regina  road,  Dorchester  30 

Sheridan,  Anne  402  Washington  street  ,  Wellesley  Hills,  16,  21,  27 

Mabel  C  41  Walnut  street,  Hudson  31 

Shore,  John  D  27  Astor  street,  Boston  13 

Silvester,  Evelyn  982  Main  street,  Worcester  15 

Simmons,  Robert  G  27  Folsom  street,  Roxbury  11 

Simms,  Ruth  H  30  Preston  street,  Hathorne  16 

Slater,  Gertrude  117  Shore  Drive,  Winthrop  23 

Small,  Madaline  48  Cliftondale  street,  Roslindale  21 

Smith,  Patrick  J  137  Redlands  road,  West  Roxbury  30 

Spence,  Lewette  H  59  Maple  street,  Auburn  dale  24 

Staebner,  Emerson  1  Naples  road,  Salem  25 

Stahl,  Charles  W  60  Sunnyside  street,  Hyde  Park  27 

Stanton,  Joseph  329  Eastern  avenue,  Lynn  11 

Stowell,  Eugene  E  19  Patten  street,  Watertown  31" 

Stronach,  Wylie  H  10  Virginia  street,  Roxbury  25 

Strother,  H.  Dana  709  Pleasant  Ridge  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  30 

Stubbs,  Alden  T  Canton  and  East  streets,  Westwood  29 

Sullivan,  Frances  R  45  Saunders  street,  Allston  18 

Gertrude  M  67  Uxbridge  street,  Worcester  22 

Irene  M  31  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  18 

Joseph  M  856  Ninety-second  street,  Woodhaven,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  10 

Katharine  Reid  10  Bradford  avenue,  Bradford  31 

Louise  210  Bay  State  road,  Boston  22 

Margaret  M  21  Dustin  street,  Brighton  18 

Marie  Denihan  37  Ivy  street,  Boston  23 

Mary  M  114  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Mary  R  20  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  19 

Swan,  Reinhold  L  22  Hope  avenue,  East  Milton  30 

Sweeney,  Anne  G  11  Plantation  street,  Worcester  22 

William  J  24  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  13 

Sweet,  Ruth  P  360  Riverway,  Suite  3,  Boston  15 

Swift,  Bertha  M  75  Robert  street,  Roslindale  10 

T. 

Tagen,  Mildred  H  45  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  16 

Tarr,  Orren  R  63  Dean  street,  Everett  14 

Taylor,  Olive  C  : ....  53  Brentwood  street,  Brighton  18 

Teehan,  Thomas  J.  F  37  Story  street,  South  Boston  23 

Tenney,  Constance  6  Putnam  street,  West  Newton  14,  27 

Thompson,  May  B  120  Peterborough  street,  Boston  20 

Thornton,  Mary  F  51*  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Tobin,  Agnes  V  43  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  18,  24 

Joanne  F  43  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  15 

Toner,  E.  Madeline  506  Middle  street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  22 

Toomey,  Anna  J  12  Wilton  street,  Brighton  19 

Trainor,  Agnes  J  131  Audubon  road,  Boston  31 

Treanor,  John  H  30  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  16 

Trefry ,  Ethel  E  32  Pine  street,  Greenwood  23 

Trommer,  Caroline  J  9  Claybourne  street,  Dorchester  12 

Tucker,  Bertha  D  109  Queensberry  street,  Suite  15,  Boston  29 

Turnbull,  Virginia  E  41A  Boston  street,  Somerville  11 

Tuttle,  Helen  D  105  Ardale  street,  Roslindale  18 

Twombly,  Gertrude  P  32  Putnam  street,  Quincy  14 

u. 

Urban ,  Anna  A  360  Riverway,  Boston  20 
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VanHam,  Louis  A   14  Granada  avenue,  Roslindale,  14,  28,  30 

Volk,  Martha  J.  E  85  West  Newton  street,  Boston  23 

w. 

Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  85  Itasca  street,  Boston  14,  27 

Waite,  Robert  S  5  Federal  place,  Worcester  28 

Walsh,  Mary  E  52  Cliff  street,  Roxbury  21 

Mary  M  667  Eighth  street,  South  Boston  18 

Ward,  John  H  138  Draper  street,  Dorchester  10 

Watts,  Robert  W  62  Colonial  avenue,  Lynn  15 

Welch,  Mary  C  96  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  21 

Mary  F  44  Alexander  street,  Framingham  22 

Whalen,  Helen  L  38  Alfred  street,  Medford  22 

Whelan,  M.  Louise  54  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  24 

Whelton,  Frederick  S  }  61  Allen  street,  Boston  22 

White,  Anastasia  K  314  K  street,  South  Boston  27 

Ellen  G  306  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Forest  Hills  20 

Whiteman,  Helen  Z  6  Lynden  street,  Stoneham  24 

Whittier,  Olive  E  4  Fordham  court,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Wilbur,  Howard  205  Barnaby  street,  Fall  River  19,  22 

Wilkinson,  Helen  S.  S  23  West  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  12 

Wilson,  Helen  A  59  Richards  street,  Brighton  17 

Wingate,  Joseph  A  604  Essex  street,  Suite  9,  Lynn  29 

Wisansky,  Belle  35  Davison  street,  Hyde  Park  23 

Wise,  Harold  R  3  Tyler  Hall,  Trinity  court,  Boston  14 

Woods,  Jane  R                                             1056  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston  12 

Thomas  F  16  Radcliffe  street,  Medford  28 

Woodward,  Irene  G  227  Harold  street,  Roxbury  24 

Wylde,  Frank  E  35  Elm  street,  Webster  25 

Y. 

Yaffee,  Mary  U  91  Walker  road,  Swampscott  30 

Yates,  Everett  C  7  Brookview  street,  Dorchester  21 

Yoken,  Esther  J  828  Second  street,  Fall  River  22 

York,  Charles  P  373  Linwood  avenue,  Newton ville  12 

Young,  Joyce  H  844  Adams  street,  Dorchester  21,22 

z. 

Zahn,  Irene  P  8  Hopestill  street,  Boston  11 

Zeidler,  Frederick  G.  E  650  South  street,  Roslindale  29 

Zimmerman,  Claire  L  227  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  21 
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BOSTON 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1924 


In  School  Committee,  July  14,  1924. 

Ordered,  that  the  accompanying  Courses  of  Study 
in  French,  First  Unit,  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit,  for  Ninth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 
High  Schools;  Third  Unit,  for  Second  or  Third  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Fourth  Unit,  for  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools,  are  hereby 
adopted  as  a  school  document ;  and  that  two  thousand 
(2,000)  copies  be  printed. 

Attest : 

Ellen  M.  Cronin, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


OUTLINES  OF  WORK  IN  FRENCH  FOR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  for  Inter- 
mediate Schools  as  Reorganized  February  11, 
1920. 

William  B.  Snow,  Chairman  .  English  High  School. 
Leon  C.  Colman,  Secretary  .      .    English  High  School. 


Representing 
William  P.  Henderson. 
Helen  A.  Stuart  . 
Marian  A.  Hawes  . 
Harriet  E.  Hutchinson 
Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Lucy  R.  Beadle 
Charles  W.  French 
Alice  M.  Twigg 
Edward  BergId-Soler  . 
Alice  E.  Fisher 
Harriet  E.  Bird  . 
Mary  T.  Loughlin. 
Bertha  Vogel 
Frances  B.  Wilson 
Walter  I.  Chapman. 
Joel  Hatheway 


the  High  Schools. 

.  Public  Latin. 

.  Girls'  Latin. 

.  Brighton. 

.  Charlestown. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  East  Boston. 

.  English  High. 

.      .  Girls'  High. 

.  High  School  of  Commerce 

.  Hyde  Park. 

.  Mechanic  Arts. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  South  Boston. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  English  High  School. 

.  Chief  Examiner. 


Representing  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
Marie  A.  Solano   ....    Normal  School. 
Gabrielle  Abbot  ....    Abraham  Lincoln. 
Marion  Chesley   ....  Emerson. 
Grace  A.  Cunningham  .      .      .    George  Putnam. 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton       .      .  ,  Hancock. 
Clara  B.  Cutler  ....    Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Katharine  E.  Barr      .      .      .    John  Winthrop. 
Clara  E.  Oakman  .      .      .      .  Lewis. 
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■kt      -omr  ■    Mary  Hemenway. 

f11!^  '      '      ■      .    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

T  W  aZ"  '  '  •  Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Viola  M.  Allen  .  •  prant 
Esthee  E.  Larson  .  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Representing  the  Elementary  Schools 
(with  Modern  Foreign  Languages). 

.      .    Phillips  Brooks  (French). 
:      •      •    Warren  (Spanish).  . 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganized  Council  was  to 
establish  a  basis  for  eo-ordinating  the  work  in  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools.  The  general  plan  followed 
Tn  tt  mtermedfate  schools  was  recognized  as  wise,  and 
t  was  felt  that  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  course 
would  consist  in  making  the  work  in  the  first  year  of 
Wgh  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  of 
the  intermediate  schools,  substantially  equivalent. 

It  is  apparent  that  ordinarily  intermediate  school 
pupils  wiU  have  modern  language  work  m  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years  taken 
together  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  In  rare  cases 
ntermediate  pupils  may  have  this  work  m  the  eigh  h 
and  ninth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years  would 
llkewt  e  constitute  the  First  Unit.  In  either  case 
he  Ttudy  would  demand  five  half-hour  periods  of  m- 
structio/ weekly  for  two  years,  in  other  words,  300 
minutes  a  week  for  one  year. 

It  may  further  happen  that  the  intermednite  school 
pupil  will  not  take  up  a  modern  language  unti  the  ninth 
Lade  The  Council  feels  that  this  plan  is  inferior  to 
Sher  of  the  preceding  for  the  earlier  the  pupil  begins 
a  foreign  language  the  better.  If  the  work  is  taken  only 
m  the  n^ith  grade,  a  minimum  of  seven  half-hour  period 
per  week,  or  210  minutes  weekly,  per  year,  must  be 
devoted  o  it.  This  work  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
works  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.  together,  and  therefore, 
Ukew  se  constitutes  the  First  Unit,  ^e  average  first- 
year  foeign  language  course  in  high  schools  consists 
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of  five  forty-five  minute  periods  per  week,  or  200  minutes 
weekly,  the  whole  year.    This  also  constitutes  the  First 

Ninth  grade  foreign  language,  preceded  by  language 
work  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit.  This  is  equivalent  to  second  year  language  work 
in  the  High  School,  which  also  constitutes  the  Second 

Unit.  i  _  ., 

The  allotment  of  time  for  each  grade  or  each  unit 
was  carefullv  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  "the  pupils,  and  of  the  methods  followed  m 
intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  respectively. 
The  plan  as  described  above  was  accepted  by  the  council 
and  two  subcommittees  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
outlines  of  work  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively. 
The  membership  of  the  subcommittees  is  as  follows: 

For  French. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Cutler  .      .      .  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  French     .      .  English  High  School. 

Miss  Ellen  Hoy    ....  Phillips  Brooks  School. 

Miss  Katherine  K.  Marlow     .  Dorchester  High  School. 

Miss  Mary  Polk    ....  Mary  Hemenway  School. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Twigg    .      .      .  Girls  High  School. 

For  Spanish. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr    .      .    John  Winthrop  School. 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman  .    English  High  School. 

Mr.  James  T.  Donovan  .      .      .    Warren  School. 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway     .      .      .    Chief  Examiner. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommittees  were  presented 
to  the  entire  council  at  a  series  of  meeetings.  The 
reports  were  thoroughly  discussed,  somewhat  amended, 
and  finally  approved  by  the  entire  council. 

The  reports,  as  accepted,  are  submitted  herewith. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 


Note. —  The  First  Unit  outlines  the  work  of  Grades 
VII  and  VIII  and  of  all  classes  that  begin  French  in 
the  ninth  grade.  Classes  that  begin  the  study  of 
French  above  the  ninth  grade  are  not  bound  by  the 
limitations  of  this  unit. 

I.  Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  produce  the  sounds 
of  the  language  consciously.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
letters  should  be  given  their  French  names.  The  use 
of  the  phonetic  signs  is  not  recommended,  as  it  tends 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  spelling,  but  the  different 
spellings  represented  by  one  sound  should  be  grouped 
and  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  class.  Lists  of  common 
words  chosen  for  the  illustration  of  the  phonetics  should 
be  practiced  in  concert.  PronouDcing  one  or  two  short 
words  at  a  time  in  unison  after  the  teacher,  is  recom- 
mended. This  concert  work  must  be  so  carefully  done, 
it  must  be  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  the  slightest  mis- 
take may  be  detected,  just  as  false  notes  in  concert 
singing  may  be  detected  by  the  trained  musician. 

II.  The  teaching  of  vocabulary  should  be  objective. 
The  objects  in  the  class  room  make  an  excellent  begin- 
ning, but  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  choose  other  familiar 
interesting  objects.  When  the  object  is  shown,  its 
name  should  be  repeated  many  times  by  teacher  and 
pupils,  singly  and  in  concert,  the  pronunciation  receiv- 
ing special  attention.  All  through  the  first  half  of  this 
unit  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  charts,  etc.,  is  of  the 
greatest  help  and  interest  to  the  pupils  in  aiding  them 
to  acquire  the  vocabulary. 

III.  Each  new  word  or  sentence  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  As  no  printed  text- 
books are  to  be  used  during  the  first  three  months  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  or  the  first  month  in  high 
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schools,  pupils  should  have  note  books  in  which  all  new 
words  and  sentences  should  be  copied,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  learned,  both  orally  and  aurally. 
When  copying,  the  class  may  be  often  drilled  in  spelling 
the  words,  using  the  French  names  of  the  letters. 

IV.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teaching  nouns 
that  the  article,  generally  the  definite,  be  given.  This 
is  the  most  practical  way  of  learning  and  remembering 
the  gender  of  nouns. 

V.  Almost  from  the  first  day  the  teacher  can  make 
up  easy  sentences  and  frame  easy  questions  in  French, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  pupils  to  give  their 
answers  in  sentences;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sentence  rather  than  the  isolated  word 
of  the  vocabulary  is  the  unit  of  the  work.  These  ques- 
tions must  not  call  for  any  forms,  or  words  that  have 
not  already  been  given  in  the  lessons;  in  other  words, 
the  answers  must  contain  only  what  has  previously 
been  taught  and  learned.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  the 
pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  use  unfamiliar  words,  or 
constructions.  They  must  hear,  speak  and  write  only 
correct  forms.  Consequently  socializing  the  recitation 
is  not  recommended,  for  a  procedure  which  may  be 
admissible  in  the  teaching  of  subjects  which  have  for 
a  basis  the  native  tongue,  becomes  dangerous  when 
teaching  a  foreign  language,  especially  during  the  fh>t 
two  years  of  instruction. 

VI.  It  is  suggested  that  whenever  possible  a  few 
easy  songs  be  taught,  and  that  a  few  very  simple  poems 
be  memorized,  provided  that  they  do  not  contain  too 
many  purely  poetic  or  archaic  phrases.  Short,  easy 
dialogues,  or  a  few  lines  of  simple  narrative  prose,  are 
very  useful.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  songs, 
games  and  dialogues: 

Songs. 

"Savez-vous  planter  les  choux?" 

"Quand  trois  poules  s'en  vont  aux  champs." 

"Sur  le  pont  d' Avignon"  (game  and  song). 
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"II  etait  une  bergere." 
"Au  clair  de  la  lune." 
"C'est  la  mere  Michel." 
"II  court,  il  court,  le  furet." 
"  Au  jardin." 

Vocabulary  Games. 

Je  pense  a,  quel  que  chose.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est? 
Est-ce  le  crayon?  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  le  crayon,  or, 
Oui,  e'est  le  crayon. 

This  is  a  very  good  way  to  review  the  vocabulary. 
Games  may  vary,  using  different  verbs,  such  as  acheter, 
avoir,  regarder,  etc.  Children  are  very  enthusiastic 
when  they  are  allowed  to  learn  parts  in  a  little  play,  or 
in  stories  arranged  in  dialogue  form.  There  are  on  the 
Authorized  List  several  books  which  furnish  adequate 
material  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  Reading  Aloud. —  Reading  aloud  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  new  lessons, 
to  be  sure  that  the  pupils  are  pronouncing  correctly 
the  words  that  they  are  to  learn. 

VIII.  Reading. —  About  seventy-five  fairly  well-filled 
pages  would  be  a  satisfactory  amount.  The  reading 
should  be  very  easy  and  should  form  a  basis  for  oral 
practice.  This  Unit  calls  for  little  formal  translation. 
The  new  words  have  been  explained,  and  in  many  cases, 
translation  in  class  would  be  unnecessary. 

IX.  As  soon  as  possible  dictation  should  begin.  It 
may  be  given  twice  a  week  for  five  or  six  minutes  at  the 
start.  As  the  pupils  advance  the  time  may  be  increased 
to  ten  minutes.  The  dictation  should  consist  of  short 
and  easy  sentences.  Later,  longer  sentences  and  con- 
nected familiar  stories  may  be  given  to  train  the  ear 
and  to  give  material  for  oral  practice. 

X.  Translation  from  English  into  French  should  be 
limited  to  a  few  very  easy  sentences  based  on  the  lesson. 
Such  work  forms  a  foundation  for  composition  work  in 
a  more  advanced  Unit. 
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Grammar. 
Points  to  be  Developed. 

I.  Article. 

(A)  Definite  and  indefinite. 

(B)  Gender  and  number. 

(C)  Partitive  constructions. 
II.  Noun. 

(A)    Gender  and  number. 

III.  Adjective. 

(A)  Kinds. 

1.  Descriptive. 
4    2.  Possessive. 

3.  Demonstrative. 

4.  Numeral, —  cardinal  and  ordinal. 

(B)  Agreement, —  gender  and  number. 

(C)  Position. 

(D)  Comparison. 

IV.  Pronoun. 

(A)  Personal. 

1.  As  subject  of  verb. 

2.  As  object  of  verb  (one  object  in  this  Unit). 

3.  Object  of  preposition. 

4.  En  in  connection  with  partitive. 

(B)  Interrogative. 

(C)  Relative. 
V.  Verb. 

(A)  Present  indicative. 

(B)  Past  indefinite. 

(C)  Imperfect. 

(D)  Past  definite. 

(E)  Future. 

Teach  the  above  tenses  of  avoir  and  etre,  of  the  three 
regular  conjugations,  and  of  the  following  irregular 
verbs : 

Alter,  dire,  faire,  mettre,  prendre. 
Teach  the  present  indicative  only  of: 

Ecrire,  pouvoir,  savoir,  venir,  voir,  vouloir. 
Avoir  and  Ure  are  listed  at  the  beginning  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  these  verbs. 
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Such  useful  imperatives  as  "Asseyez-vous"  should  be 
taught  as  part  of  the  vocabulary.  Thus  the  use  of  the 
reflexive  may  begin  by  giving  commands.  Later,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Unit,  the  pupils  may  be  drilled  in  the 
use  of  the  reflexive,  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
the  object  pronoun. 

For  list  of  verbs  see  vocabulary.  The  teacher  may 
add  any  regular  verbs  considered  necessary  in  the  work. 
Those  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  the  ones  most  com- 
monly used. 

For  the  other  parts  of  speech,  see  vocabulary  under 
proper  heading. 

Note. —  For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  points 
of  grammar  to  be  taught  in  this  Unit  have  been  placed  together.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  must  teach  them  in  the  order  given,  but 
that  the  work  of  the  Unit  must  cover  these  points.  These  grammatical 
points  must  always  be  taught  in  a  practical  way,  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
versation, rather  than  as  grammar.  The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  in 
this  Unit  is  to  be  avoided.  The  tenses  of  the  verbs  should  be  conjugated, 
not  as  isolated  verb  forms,  but  in  complete  sentences,  e.  g.,  J'ai  un  livre 
noir,  II  a  un  livre  noir,  Nous  avons  un  livre  noir,  etc. 
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FRENCH  VOCABULARY  INTENDED  PRI- 
MARILY FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 


In  arranging  this  vocabulary  objects  have  not  been 
grouped  alphabetically.  Instead,  these  things  that  bear 
resemblance,  or  relation  to  each  other,  are  grouped  to- 


gether. 

La  Salle  de  Classe. 

1(3  UVrC 

l'eleve 

le  tableau  noir 

la  naffp 

le  pupitre 

la  brosse 

la  ligne 

la  place 

la  craie 

la  lecon 

la  chaise 

l'armoire 

le  papier 

la  table 

le  bureau 

la  feuille  de  papier 

le  tiroir 

la  sonnette 

la  plume 

l'ecole 

l'horloge 

1p  no'rt.p-'nliiTYip 

la  salle 

la  pendule 

1  'PTI  OTP1 

le  plafond 

le  dictionnaire 

l'pn  ptipt* 
1  CXl^l  lex 

le  plancher 

la  carte 

le  buvard 

la  porte 

le  telephone 

le  crayon 

la  clef  (la  cle) 

le  calendrier 

la  regie 

la  fenetre 

le  drapeau 

le  canif 

le  rideau 

le    drapeau   des  Stats 

le  maltre 

le  mur 

Unis,  ou  le  drapeau 

le  professeur 

le  coin 

americain 

l'institutrice 

le  tableau 

le  drapeau  francais 

La  Famille,  les  Personnes,  etc. 

rhomme 

la  scevur 

le  monsieur 

la  femme 

le  cousin 

la  dame 

les  parents 

la  cousine 

le  garcon 

le  pere 

l'oncle 

le  roi 

la  mere 

la  tante 

la  reine 

le  grand-pere 

le  neveu 

la  princesse 

la  grand'mere 

la  niece 

Monsieur 

le  fils 

l'ami 

Madame 

la  fille 

l'amie 

Mademoiselle 

le  frere 

La  Grammaire. 

le  nom 

la  lettre 

le  point 

Tadjectif 

Taccent 

la  virgule 

le  pronom 

Taccent  aigu 

le  point-virgule 

le  verbe 

l'accent  grave 

les  deux  points 
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le  devoir 

Faccent  circonflexe 

le  trait  d'union 

la  phrase 

Fapostrophe 

le  tiret 

le  mot 

la  cSdille 

Les  Professions  et  les 

Me/tiers. 

Fagent  de  police 

le  facteur 

la  cuisiniere 

Favocat 

le  jardinier 

Finfirmiere 

le  boulanger 

le  macon 

la  boucherie 

le  boucher 

le  marchand 

la  boulangerie 

le  charpentier 

le  marshal 

le  bureau  de  pos 

le  commis 

le  m<§decin 

Fepicerie 

le  confiseur 

le  menuisier 

Fhopital 

le  coiffeur 

le  pompier 

le  magasin 

le  cordonnier 

le  soldat 

le  marche" 

le  cuisinier 

la  blanchisseuse 

la  boutique 

1'  epicier 

la  couturi£re 

Les  Saisons,  le  Temps, 

ETC. 

le  printemps 

le  mois 

le  soir 

I'm 

la  semaine 

la  soiree 

Fautomne 

le  jour 

(le)  minuit 

Fhiver 

la  journee 

la  fete 

Fheure 

le  jour  de  conge* 

le  nord 

la  minute 

le  ciel 

le  sud 

la  seconde  ' 

la  terre 

Fest 

la  montre 

le  soleil 

Fouest 

la  lune 

les  nuages 

la  datp 

le  matin 

la  pluie 

Fan 

1  all 

la  npitrp 

let 

FflnnAa 

1  CXL1L1 

1 '  i\  TiV  P^-TY"l  1 H 1 
i  <x^jk  co  nuui 

lp  VP  Tit. 

la  clflpp 

lundi 

janvier 

juillet 

mardi 

f£vrier 

aout 

mercredi 

mars 

septembre 

jeudi 

avril 

octobre 

vendredi 

mai 

novembre 

samedi 

juin 

dScembre 

dimanche 

Le  Corps  Humain. 

la  tete 

la  joue 

Fongle 

les  cheveux 

Foreille 

le  dos 

la  figure 

le  cou 

la  poitrine 

le  front 

la  gorge 

le  cceur 

Fceil  (les  yeux) 

F6paule 

Festomac 

le  nez 

le  bras 

la  ceinture 

la  bouche 

le  coude 

le  genou 

la  levre 

la  main 

la  jambe 

la  langue 

le  doigt 

le  pied 

le  menton 
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le  chapeau 
la  casquette 
la  chemise 
la  blouse 
le  col 
la  cravate 
le  gilet 
Fhabit 
la  jaquette 
la  poche 


la  nappe 
la  serviette 
Tassiette 
le  couvert 
le  couteau 


Les  Vetements. 
le  mouchoir 
le  pantalon 
le  bas 
le  Soulier 
le  pardessus 
le  parapluie 
la  robe 
la  jupe 
le  jupon 

Les  Re  pas. 

la  fourchette 

la  cuillere,  la  cuiller 

le  verre 

la  tasse 

la  soucoupe 


le  manteau 
le  tablier 
le  ruban 
Fepingle 
F  aiguille 
le  fil 

le  bouton 
le  de- 
les ciseaux 


la  carafe 
le  dejeuner 
le  diner 
le  souper 


le  pain 
le  beurre 
le  fromage 
le  lait 
la  creme 
le  cafe 
le  th6 
le  chocolat 
le  sucre 
le  dessert 


la  banane 
la  cerise 
le  citron 
la  fraise 


le  vestibule 
Fescalier 
le  salon 
les  meubles 
le  tapis 
le  piano 
le  fauteuil 


Farbre 
l'herbe 
le  lis 


Les  Aliments. 
le  gateau 
le  sel 
le  poivre 
la  soupe 
la  viande 
la  volaille 
le  poulet 
Fceuf 
le  dindon 

Les  Fruits. 
l'orange 
la  peche 
la  poire 

La  Maison. 
la  cheminee 
la  lumiere  electrique 
la  chambre 
la  chambre  a  coucher 
le  lit 

le  matelas 


les  legumes 

les  choux 

les  haricots 

les  pommes  de  terre 

la  carotte 

le  navet 

les  petits  pois 

la  salade 

la  laitue 


la  pomme 
la  prune 
le  raisin 


les  draps 
Foreiller 

la  salle  des  bains 
la  salle  a,  manger 
la  cuisine 
le  canape 


Le  Jardln  et  les  Fleurs. 

la  marguerite  la  pensee 

le  muguet  la  rose 

Fceillet  la  violette 
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Les  Animatjx. 


l'agneau 

le  lapin 

le  rat 

l'aigle 

le  lion 

le  renard 

le  bceuf 

le  loup 

le  singe 

le  canard 

le  moineau 

le  tigre 

le  chat 

le  mouton 

la  colombe 

le  cheval 

l'oiseau 

la  mouche 

le  chien 

Fours 

la  poule 

l'616phant 

le  perroquet 

la  sour  is 

NOMS  DES*  CONTREES. 


l'Amerique  du  Nord 

les  Etats  Unis 

l'Espagne 

l'Amerique  du  Sud 

la  France 

Fltalie 

TAfrique 

la  Suisse 

la  Russie 

l'Asie 

le  Canada 

la  Chine 

l'Australie 

rAllemagne 

le  Japon 

l'Europe 

l'Angleterre 

am6ricain 

anglais 

chinois 

europeen 

italien 

japonais 

francais 

espagnol 

russe 

allemand 

canadien 

QUELQUES  NOMS  UTILES. 


la  ville 
le  train 
la  gare 
la  rue 
le  pare 
l'e*glise 


le  theatre 
la  campagne 
le  chemin 
les  champs 
le  bois 
la  foret 


l'argent 

le  franc 

le  sou 

la  lettre 

la  carte-postale 

le  timbre-poste 

le  journal 


Les  Propositions. 

-  a                              depuis  pour 

apres                         derriere  pres 

avant                        devant  pres  de 

avec                 •         en  sans 

chez                          entre  sous 

dans                          jusqu'a  sur 

de                              par  vers 
pendant 


Les  Conjonctions. 

car  mais  parce  que  si 

et  ou  que 
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a  droite 

comment 

moins 

sculement 

a  gauche 

demain 

ne  .  .  .  jamais  souvent 

assez 

en 

ne  .  .  .  pas 

tou  jours 

auiourd'hiii 

UUJV/Ul  Va  ±x\ax 

encore 

ne  .  .  .  plus 

tres 

aussi 

ensemble 

ne  .  .  .  que 

trop 

beaucoup 

ici 

non 

un  peu 

bien 

jamais 

ou 

vite 

bient6t 

la 

oui 

voici 

certainement 

lentement 

point 

voila 

combien 

maintenant         pour  quo  i 

y 

quand 

Les  Verbes. 

acheter 

corriger 

fermer 

aimer 

se  coucher 

finir 

nmivnir 

W  LI  V  VJ  11 

aller 

couper 

jouer 

preferer 

apporter 

demander 

se  lever 

prendre 

apprendre 

demeurer 

lire 

preparer 

arriver 

desirer 

manger 

regarder 

b  fibocOU. 

dire 

marcher 

remercier 

avoir 

dormer 

montrer 

repondre 

boire 

dormir 

mettre 

savoir 

chanter 

ecouter 

oublier 

trouver 

chercher 

6crire 

ouvrir 

Venn* 

•commencer 

entendre 

parler 

voir 

comprendre 

etre 

partir 

vouloir 

compter 

faire 

penser 

L' Article. 

Defini 

Indefini. 

le  la 

les 

un  une 

Les  Adjectifs 

desagreabl 

3  jaune 

npfif, 

pc  I'll) 

bas 

difficile 

jeune 

poli 

beau 

facile 

joli 

riche 

blanc 

froid 

laid 

rose 

bleu 

gentil 

long 

rouge 

bon 

grand 

mauvais 

tout 

brun 

gris 

mechant 

triste 

charmant 

haut 

mecontent 

utile 

chaud 

heureux 

noir 

vert 

cher 

impoli 

nouveau 

vieux 

content 

inutile 

pauvre 

violet 

court 
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(A)  Sujet. 


je 
tu 
il 

elle 

on  (indefini) 


nous 
vous 
ils 
elles 


(C) 
me 
te 
le 
la 


qui? 


Complement  Direct 
nous 
vous 
les 

se 


Le  Pronom. 
Personnel. 


(B)  Disjonctif. 


moi 
toi 
lui 
elle 


(D) 
me 
te 
lui 
nous 
vous 


que? 


qui 


Interrogatif. 


Relatif. 


nous 
vous 
eux 
elles 


Complement  Indirect 
leur 
se 
en 

y 


quoi? 
que 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT. 


Note. —  This  Unit  comprises  the  work  of  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  intermediate  school  when  preceded  by  two 
years  of  the  study  of  French,  or  the  work  of  the  second 
year  in  high  schools. 

Method 

I.  Review. —  The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
Second  Unit  should  be  spent  largely  in  a  thorough  review 
of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit  in  order  to  strengthen  all 
weak  points.  At  the  same  time  that  the  review  is 
taking  place,  some  new  material  must  be  given  to  add 
interest  and  variety  to  the  work.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  language  of  the  class  room  be  French,  except  for 
brief  explanations  which  may  require  the  use  of  English. 

II.  Composition. —  In  a  very  easy  way  composition 
was  begun  in  the  first  Unit ;  now  the  work  must  be  made 
broader  in  its  scope.  The  exercises  contained  in  the 
grammars  and  in  the  reading  texts  often  give  good  drill 
in  composition.  Composition  should  always  furnish 
drill  on  the  most  necessary  points  in  grammer. 

III.  Dictation. —  Dictation  is  such  a  valuable  aid  in 
learning  a  language  that  it  should  be  continued.  Twenty 
minutes  of  actual  dictation  a  week  is  the  minimum 
requirement.  It  is  advisable  that  these  twenty  minutes 
be  divided  into  two  ten-minute  periods. 

iy.  Reading. —  Reading  aloud  should  be  an  import- 
ant feature  of  the  work  of  this  Unit.  In  general,  it  will 
form  a  part  of  each  lesson.  Ordinarily  it  is  desirable, 
except  in  review  work,  that  the  teacher  should  first  read 
aloud  a  portion  of  the  text  which  will  then  be  re-read  by 
the  pupils.  The  amount  of  reading  done  in  this  Unit 
should  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  pages  and  not  more 
than  two  hundred.  The  amount  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher,  who  will  decide  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  class.    It  is  purposely  made  small  in  order  that 
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there  may  be  time  to  learn  new  forms  and  new  words, 
and  that  part  of  the  reading  lesson  may  form  the  basis  of 
oral  practice. 

V.  Translation. —  In  this  Unit  also  formal  transla- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  since  in  general 
the  reading  in  this  Unit  will  be  easy.  Formal 
translation  may  be  left  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Units. 

VI.  Memorizing. —  It  is  always  desirable  to  learn  a 
few  short  selections  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  pupils 
enjo}^  learning  and  reciting  poems  that  they  can  under- 
stand, and  taking  part  in  short  plays.  It  appeals  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  young  people  and  it  gives  variety 
to  the  work.  Four  or  five  of  the  easier  fables  of  La 
Fontaine  are  excellent  material. 

Note. —  The  requirements  for  the  Second  Unit  have 
been  made  very  simple  in  order  that  pupils  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  undertake  with  comparative  ease 
the  more  difficult  work  of  the  Third  Unit,  and  especially 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  greatest  possible  time 
and  amount  of  oral  practice. 

The  points  to  be  strengthened  in  the  review  and  the 
new  grammer  points  to  be  taught  follow.  All  gram- 
matical points  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  this  Unit  and 
the  definitions,  although  simple,  must  be  more  formal. 
Rules  should  be  well  learned,  (preferably  in  French), 
fully  illustrated  and  drilled  upon. 

I.  Review. 

(A)  General  drill  in  pronunciation,  including  a  review  of  syllabi- 

cation. 

(B)  Inflection  of  article,  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb,  as 

learned  in  first  unit. 

(C)  Rules  of  agreement. 

(D)  A  thorough  review  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Unit,  using 

it  in  sentences  and  oral  practice. 

II.  Grammar. 

(A)  Noun. 

1.    Irregular  plurals. 

(B)  Adjective. 

1.  Review  positive  and  comparative  and  teach  super- 

lative. 

2.  Adjectives   having   irregular   plurals  and  irregular 

feminines.    (Teach  only  the  most  common.) 
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(C)  Pronoun. 

1.  Personal. 

a.    Review  thoroughly  the  single  object,  then  teach 
the  use  of  two  object  pronouns.    (No  drill  on 
pronouns  of  the  second  person  singular.) 
b.    Reflexive  pronoun. 

2.  Possessive. 

a.  Forms  and  agreement. 

b.  Contrast  with  the  possessive  adjective. 

3.  Demonstrative. 

a.    Contrast  with  the  demonstrative  adjective. 

4.  Relative. 

5.  Interrogative. 

6.  Indefinite. 

(D)  Verb. 

1.  Review  regular  verbs.    In  connection  with  the  first  con- 

jugation teach  verbs  having  orthographic  changes. 

2.  Teach  all  the  simple  and  compound  tenses  of  the  Indica- 

tive with  the  exception  of  the  Past  Anterior;  teach 
the  Conditional,  Present  and  Past,  and  the 
Imperative. 

Note —  The  Subjunctive  Present  should  be  recognized  and 
explained  as  it  occurs  in  reading,  but  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Subjunctive  should  be  left  for  the 
Third  Unit. 

The  following  list  of  irregular  verbs  should  be  taught  and 
drilled  upon  in  this  Unit,  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph : 


avoir 

devoir 

lire 

recevoir 

aller 

dire 

mettre 

savoir 

s'asseoir 

dormir 

mourir 

sortir 

boire 

6crire 

ouvrir 

traduire 

connaitre 

envoyer 

partir 

vivre 

courir 

6tre 

pouvoir 

voir 

craindre 

faire  ' 

prendre 

vouloir 

(E)  Adverb. 

1.  Review  adverbs  taught  in  First  Unit. 

2.  Teach  the  formation  of  adverbs  ending  in  merit. 

3.  Review  all  forms  of  negation :  he    .    .    .pas,ne    .    .  . 

point,  ne.  .  .  plus,  ne.  .  .  que,  etc.,  and 
their  position. 

4.  Use  of  ni.    .    .    .  ni. 

(F)  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  they  occur  in  reading  should 

be  given  recognition.  The  more  common  ones  were 
taught  in  the  First  Unit. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  UNIT. 


The  outline  of  the  Third  Unit  in  French  was  prepared 
by  the  following  committee: 


Anastasia  B.  Connor,  Secretary 
Grace  A.  Cunningham 
William  P.  Henderson 
Martha  P.  Luther 
Clara  E.  Oakman 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil  . 
Mary  Polk  . 

Allan  G.  Tenney 
Alice  M.  Twigg  . 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
George  Putnam  Int.  School. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Lewis  Int.  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Mary     Hemenway  Int. 

School. 
English  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Boston  Normal  School. 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  in  the 
First  and  Second  Units.  This  Unit  is  broad  enough, 
not  only  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter,  but  also  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
acquire  enough  of  the  technicalities  of  the  language 
to  pass  the  preliminary  entrance  examinations  of  the 
College  Board. 

Owing  to  crowded  classes  and  to  the  varying  capacity 
of  children,  the  results  of  the  instruction  based  on  the 
Second  Unit  will  not  be  identical,  therefore  it  will  be 
wise  for  teachers  on  receiving  pupils  for  work  in  the 
Third  Unit  to  presuppose  only  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion which  is  definitely  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  work  of  the  previous  units  should 
be  reviewed  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  instruction 
given  in  the  preceding  years.  At  the  same  time  new 
material  should  be  presented,  based  on  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  by  the  pupils. 
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II.  Reading  and  Translation. —  The  amount  of  read- 
ing and  translation  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  who  will  decide  according  to  the  type  and 
character  of  the  class.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  enough  translation  should 
be  given  so  that  the  pupils  will  learn  to  put  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  in  the  foreign  language  into  correct  and 
intelligible  English. 

III.  Composition. —  Formal  composition  is  neces- 
sary. The  text  should  keep  pace  with  the  work  being 
done  in  grammar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  some 
free  composition  should  be  tried.  This  form  of  written 
drill  should  be  very  simple  and  short.  Free  compo- 
sition is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

IV.  Conversation. —  The  class  should  be  conducted 
in  French.  There  cannot  be  too  much  insistence  on 
this  point.  Once  in  a  while  there  may  be  need  of  a 
few  sentences  in  English  to  explain  some  difficulty  but 
these  occasions  should  grow  fewer  in  number  as  the 
year  progresses.  If  a  class  comes  to  the  Third  Unit 
with  little  or  no  oral  training  the  teacher  should  en- 
deavor to  develop  this  part  of  the  work  by  talking 
French,  and  by  exacting  from  the  pupils  answers  in  this 
language. 

V.  Dictation. —  Dictation  is  a  powerful  aid  to  under- 
standing and  conversing  in  the  language.  In  this 
connection  some  commercial  and  social  letters  may  be 
dictated  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  form  and  usage 
of  correspondence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  original 
letter  writing  which  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Unit.  The 
teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  material  given  as  dicta- 
tion is  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  it  furnishes  a 
good  basis  for  conversation.  Dictation  should  be  given 
often,  at  least  once  a  week. 

VI.  Memorizing. —  Memorizing  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  proper  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Poems,  dialogues,  short  stories  and  proverbs  are  suit- 
able material  for  memorizing. 
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The  thiDgs  memorized  must  be  worth  while,  and  not 
foolish  rhymes  and  jingles. 

In  connection  with  memorization  and  conversation 
extra-class  activities  such  as  songs,  clubs,  and  plays 
are  of  great  value  and  may  be  wisely  included  in  the 
Third  Unit. 

Review  ground  covered  by  First  and  Second  Units. 
Teach: 

Noun. 

1 .  All  irregular  plurals,  including  compounds  and  proper  nouns. 

2.  Partitive  and  general  constructions. 
Adjective. 

1.  Irregular  feminines. 

2.  Proper  adjectives. 

3.  Variation  of  meaning  according  to  position. 

4.  Expressions  like  "rien  de  nouveau". 

5.  Present  participle  as  adjective. 
Pronoun. 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Position  and  order  of  object  pronouns,  including  "en"  and 
"y".    Introduce  2d  person  singular. 

b.  Disjunctive. 

c.  Reflexive. 

2.  Possessive. 

3.  Demonstrative. 

ce,  ceci,  cela. 

ce)u!'  .      _     •     ■     £  with  feminine  and  plurals, 
celui-ci  and  celui-la.  ) 

4.  Relative. 

qui,  que,  dont,  ou,  lequel  and  its  compounds,  ce  qui,  ce  que, 
ce  a  quoi. 

5.  Interrogative. 

qui,  que,  quoi,  qu'est-ce  qui,  qu'est-ce  que,  lequel  and  its  various 
forms. 

6.  Indefinite. 

on,  aucun,  pas  un,  nul,  personne,  rien,  chacun  quelqu'un,  quelque 
chose,  plusieurs,  autre,  autrui,  tel,  tout. 
In  each  case  include  feminines  and  plurals. 

Verb. 

The  verb  is  now  to  be  taught  in  its  entirety. 

1 .  Teach  past  anterior  and  all  tenses  of  the  subjunctive. 

2.  Intensive  drill  on: 

a.    Regular  verbs  with  careful  attention  to  the  orthographic 
changes  of  the  first  conjugation. 
b.    Irregular  verbs  taught  in  the  second  unit. 

3.  Teach  additional  irregular  verbs  as  needed. 
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Prepositions. 

Forms  and  uses  not  included  in  previous  units. 
Constructions. 

1.  Agreement  of  the  past  participle. 

2.  Time  clauses  with  depuis,  combien  de  temps,  quand,  lorsque# 
!   des  que,  aussitot  que. 

3.  Conditional  sentences. 

4.  Simpler  uses  of  the  subjunctive. 

5.  Sequence  of  tenses. 

6.  Infinitive  as  prepositional  complement. 

7.  Pleonastic  "ne." 

8.  Use  and  omission  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  article. 

9.  Noun  complement  le,  la,  les. 

Etes-vous  la  soeur  de  Robert?    Je  la  suis. 
10.    Adjective  complement  le. 

Sont-elles  heureuses?    Elles  le  sont. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FOURTH  UNIT. 


The  outline  of  the  Fourth  Unit  in  French  was  pre- 
pared by  the  following  committee: 


William  P.  Henderson 
Barnaby  M.  Hogan 
Martha  P.  Luther 
Elizabeth  I.  O'Neill 
Helen  A.  Stuart 
Alice  M.  Twigg  . 
Frances  B.  Wilson 
An ast asia  B.  Connor,  Secretary 


Public  Latin  School. 
English  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 


Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Director  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages. 

Note. —  Except  for  the  necessary  grammar  explana- 
tion, the  language  of  the  class  room  should  be  French. 

I.  Grammar. 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 


!(D) 


Intensive  study  of  the  subjunctive. 
Review  uses  of  the  infinitive. 
Tenses:  Review. 

1.  Use. 

2.  Sequence. 
Advanced  idioms. 

Note. —  It  is  assumed  that  in  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the 
Fourth  Unit  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  preceding  units 
will  be  reviewed. 
II.  Composition. 

(A)  Formal. 
*(B)  Free. 

1.  Written  (based  on  texts  read). 

2.  Oral  (based  on  texts  read  or  on  subjects  assigned  by 

teacher) . 
(C)    Letter  writing. 
1.  Social. 
*2.  Commercial. 

III.  Reading. 

(A)  Reading  aloud  in  French  should  be  a  daily  practice  in  class 
in  order  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  pronunciation,  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  intelligent  phrasing,  and  the  resultant 
facility  of  expression.  Pupils  should  be  held  accountable 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  texts  read. 
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(B)  Amount.    A  minimum  of  300  pages  is  required.  This 

includes  the  amount  read  in  French  in  class  and  the  amount 
translated. 

(C)  Kind  of  reading.    A  close  adherence  to  texts  listed  for  fourth 

year  in  the  Authorized  List  is  to  be  observed. 

(D)  Outside  reading  should  be  systematically  assigned,  and 

should  be  of  an  easier  grade  than  class  reading ;  the  amount 
is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.    It  is  suggested 
that  written  bi-monthly  reports  in  French  be  submitted. 
IV.   Oral  Practice. 

(A)  Conversation. 
*(B)  Memorization. 

1.  Poetry. 

2.  Prose. 

V.  Dictation. 

It  is  recommended  that  dictation  be  given  at  least  once  a  week. 
A  minimum  of  ten  minutes  should  be  consumed  in  the  actual 
dictation. 

Classes  having  five  periods  a  week,  may  add  to  the  work  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
VI.  Recommendations. 

(A)    Supplementary  material. 

The  following  material  is  essential  for  efficient  work  in 
every  French  class  in  the  four  units: 

1.  Maps  and  charts  revised  to  date. 

2.  Phonographs  and  records. 

3.  Lantern  and  slides. 

4.  Pictures  and  periodicals. 


♦As  most  schools  are  organized  on  a  basis  of  four  periods  a  week  in  the  Fourth  Unit  of 
a  foreign  language,  this  course  of  study  is  planned  for  that  allotment  of  time.  Classes 
having  three  periods  a  week  may  omit  the  topics  starred. 
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In  School  Committee,  July  14,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  courses  of  study- 
in  Spanish  —  First  Unit,  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools ;  Second  Unit,  for  Ninth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 
High  Schools;  Third  Unit,  for  Second  or  Third  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Fourth  Unit,  For  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools  —  are  hereby 
adopted  as  a  school  document;  and  that  two  thousand 
(2,000)  copies  be  printed. 

Attest : 

Ellen  M.  Cronin, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


OUTLINES  OF  WORK  IN  SPANISH  FOR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Council  on  Modeen  Foreign  Languages  for  Inter- 
mediate Schools  as  Reorganized  February  11, 
1920. 

William  B.  Snow,  Chairman  .  English  High  School. 
Leon  C.  Colman,  Secretary      .    English  High  School. 


Representing 
William  P.  Henderson 
Helen  A.  Stuart 
Marian  A.  Hawes 
Harriet  E.  Hutchinson 
Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Lucy  R.  Beadle  . 
Charles  W.  French  . 
Alice  M.  Twigg  . 
Edward  Berge-Soler 
Alice  E.  Fisher 
Harriet  E.  Bird  . 
Mary  T.  Loughlin 
Bertha  Vogel 
Frances  B.  Wilson  . 
Walter  I.  Chapman  . 
Joel  Hatheway  . 

Representing  the 
Marie  A.  Solano. 
Gabrielle  Abbot 
Marion  Chesley 
Grace  A.  Cunningham 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton 
Clara  B.  Cutler 
Katherine  E.  Barr  . 
Clara  E.  Oakman 
Mary  Polk  . 
Anna  A.  Maguire 
Viola  M.  Allen  . 


High  Schools. 
Public  Latin 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Brighton. 
Charlestown. 
Dorchester. 
East  Boston. 
English  High. 
Girls'  High. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Hyde  Park. 
Mechanic  Arts. 
Roxbury. 
South  Boston. 
Jamaica  Plain 
English  High  School 
Chief  Examiner. 


THE 


Intermediate  Schools. 
Normal  School. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Emerson. 
George  Putnam. 
Hancock. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 
John  Winthrop. 
Lewis. 

Mary  Hemenway. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 
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Representing    the    Elementary    Schools  (with 
Modern  Foreign  Languages). 

Ellen  C.  Hoy     ....    Phillips  Brooks  (French). 
James  T.  Donovan     .      .      .    Warren  (Spanish). 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganized  Council  was  to 
establish  a  basis  for  co-ordinating  the  work  in  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools.  The  general  plan  followed 
in  the  intermediate  schools  was  recognized  as  wise,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  courses 
would  consist  in  making  the  work  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  intermediate  schools  substantially  equivalent. 

It  is  apparent  that  ordinarily  intermediate  school 
pupils  will  have  modern  language  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
taken  together  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  In  rare 
cases,  intermediate  pupils  may  have  this  work  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
would  likewise  constitute  the  First  Unit.  In  either 
case  the  study  would  demand  five  half-hour  periods  of 
instruction  weekly  for  two  years,  in  other  words,  300 
minutes  a  week  for  one  year. 

It  may  further  happen  that  the  intermediate  school 
pupil  will  not  take  up  a  modern  language  until  the  ninth 
grade.  The  Council  feels  that  this  plan  is  inferior  to 
either  of  the  preceding  for  the  earlier  the  pupil  begins 
a  foreign  language  the  better.  If  the  work  is  taken  only 
in  the  ninth  grade,  a  minimum  of  seven  half-hour  periods 
per  week,  or  210  minutes  weekly,  per  year,  must  be 
devoted  to  it.  This  work  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
works  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.  together,  and,  therefore, 
likewise,  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  The  average  first- 
year  foreign  language  course  in  high  schools  consists 
of  five  forty-minute  periods  per  week,  or  200  minutes 
weekly,  the  whole  year.  This  also  constitutes  the  First 
Unit. 
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Ninth  grade  foreign  language,  preceded  by  language 
work  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit.  This  is  equivalent  to  second  year  language  work 
in  the  high  school,  which  also  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit. 

The  allotment  of  time  for  each  grade  or  each  unit 
was  carefully  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  methods  followed  in 
intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  respectively. 
The  plan  as  described  above  was  accepted  by  the  council 
and  two  subcommittees  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
outlines  of  work  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively. 

The  membership  of  the  subcommitees  is  as  follows: 

For  French. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,    Normal  School. 
Miss  Clara  B.  Cutler  .      .      .    Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  French    .      .    English  High  School. 
Miss  Ellen  Hoy 
Miss  Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Miss  Mary  Polk  . 
Miss  Alice  M.  Twigg  . 


Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 


For  Spanish. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,   Normal  School. 
Miss  Katherine  E.  Barr    .      .    John  Winthrop  School. 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman     .      .    English  High  School. 
Mr.  James  T.  Donovan        .      .    Warren  School. 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway     .      .      .    Chief  Examiner. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommittees  were  presented 
to  the  entire  council  at  a  series  of  meetings.  The 
reports  were  thoroughly  discussed,  somewhat  amended, 
and  finally  approved  by  the  entire  Council. 

The  reports,  as  accepted,  are  submitted  herewith. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 


The  First  Unit  comprises  the  beginning  work  for 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  or  Grade  IX. 

Method. 

Spanish  is  a  language  of  vowels,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  speaking  the  language  pleasingly  is 
their  correct  pronunciation.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
should  be  to  teach  the  proper  value  and  sound  of  each 
vowel.  These  sounds  are  full,  round  and  single.  They 
never  have  the  diphthongal  sound  of  the  long  vowels  in 
English. 

A  is  neither  flat  nor  broad,  but  between  the  two;  it 
is  a  single,  natural  sound  resembling  ah, 

E  has  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  eh  properly  pro- 
nounced without  trailing  off  into  an  English  e. 

I  is  always  pronounced  like  double  e  (ee)  in  English, 
and  so  is  Y  when  used  as  a  vowel. 

0  is  round  and  full,  similar  to  the  o  in  border.  It  is  a 
single  sound.  Do  not  make  it  too  long  and  do  not  finish 
the  sound  with  oo. 

U  is  always  like  the  oo  in  moon. 

Make  a  large  chart  or  write  the  vowels  on  the  black- 
board, where  they  may  remain  permanently.  The 
letters  should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily  from 
every  part  of  the  room.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
First  Unit  begin  every  lesson  with  concert  drill  on  the 
sounds  and  combinations  of  syllables.  There  is  no 
better  method  for  the  improvement  of  pronunciation 
than  reading  and  pronouncing  in  concert  for  six  or  seven 
minutes  each  day,  especially  in  the  case  of  new  words 
or  short  sentences.  The  teacher  should  pronounce  first 
clearly  and  slowly  one  or  two  words  at  a  time;  then  all 
the  pupils  should  repeat  in  unison.    As  they  pronounce 
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the  same  syllable  at  the  same  time,  &  trained  ear  will 
quickly  detect  any  slight  mistake. 

Note. —  For  drill  on  vowel  sounds  the  following  and 
other  similar  words  will  be  found  useful.  The  lists  are 
not  intended  to  be  complete.  The  teacher  will  have 
to  supplement  them  and  form  other  lists  for  other 
sounds. 

A  —  la,  cara,  carta,  manta,  pata,  plata,  rata,  santa, 
Salamanca. 

E  —  en,  entre,  mente,  pez,  rece,  sed,  vez. 

EI  —  seis,  veinte,  treinta,  reina. 

I  —  mi,  si,  fin,  sin,  cinta,  tinta,  violin. 

IE  —  siete,  tiene,  viento,  tiempo,  bien. 

Y  —  soy,  estoy,  voy,  muy,  rey,  ley. 

0  —  codo,  gozo,  lobo,  loco,  pongo,  otro,  solo,  Dolores. 

U  —  uno,  su,  mundo,  luna,  cuna,  suyo,  uso,  util. 

When  the  consonants  are  taken  up,  tables  like  the 
following  may  be  of  use. 

K  sound.  G  sound  (as  in  go) .  W  sound  (approximately) . 


ca  ga  gua 

que  gue  glie 

qui  gui  gui 

co  go  guo 

cu  gu 


Note. —  Explain  the  silent  u  after  q  and  between  g 
and  e  or  i. 

H  sound  (approximately).   Th  sound.       R  (trilled). 


ja  za  ra 

je,  ge  ce  *  re 

ji,  gi  ci  ri 

jo  zo  ro 

ju  zu  ru 


When  beginning  to  teach  vocabulary,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  use  of  the  objects  in  the  class  room.  The  use  of 
pictures,  charts,  etc.,  is  recommended.  In  teaching 
gender  it  might  simplify  matters,  if  at  first  only  masculine 
nouns  were  taken,  then  feminine. 

Objects  should  be  shown  plainly  and  the  names  pro- 
nounced clearly  and  distinctly  two  or  three  times  by 
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the  teacher,  after  which  they  should  be  repeated  by 
several  individual  pupils.  Then  they  should  be  written 
on  the  board  and  copied  by  the  pupils  in  their  notebooks. 

Nouns  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  article, 
generally  the  definite. 

Short  sentences  should  be  introduced,  such  as:  ?  C6mo 
se  llama  esto?  or  ?Que  es  esto?  and  their  answers, 
"Eso  se  llama, "  "Eso  es, "  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
so  that  the  pupil  may,  almost  from  the  start,  answer  by 
statements  rather  than  by  a  single  word ;  for  the  sentence 
rather  than  the  separate  word  of  the  vocabulary,  must 
be  the  unit  of  the  work. 

As  the  Spanish  plural  is  easy,  it  may  be  taught  after  a 
few  lessons. 

Numerals  are  to  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
also  the  present  of  ser,  estar  and  tener.  The  forms 
corresponding  to  yo,  Vd,  41,  ella,  nosotros,  Vds,  ellos,  and 
ellas  are  the  only  ones  to  be  taught.  Til  and  vosotros 
are  merely  to  be  explained  as  they  occur  in  reading  texts. 
Explain  that  estar  means  position,  location  and  condition 
of  health;  that  ser  means  what  a  person  or  thing  is. 
Make  the  explanation  as  simple  and  as  brief  as  possible. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  correct  the  misuse  of  these  two 
verbs  constantly. 

It  adds  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  class  if, 
when  the  work  is  far  enough  advanced,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  ask  easy  questions  of  each  other,  but  if 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  questions  or  in  the  answers, 
they  should  be  corrected  immediately,  and  the  pupils 
should  repeat  the  sentences  in  the  corrected  form.  The 
socialization  of  the  language  recitation  is  not  recom- 
mended, as  the  rules  which  apply  to  other  subjects  would 
not  work  equally  well  in  teaching  a  foreign  tongue. 

Pupils  should  learn  the  use  of  the  Spanish  names  of 
the  letters  in  spelling  Spanish  words.  Such  work  may 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  class  has  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language. 
Teachers  should  write  the  word  on  the  board,  spell  it  in 
Spanish  and  have  the  pupils  repeat,  in  unison,  the  name 
of  each  letter. 
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In  the  first  half  of  this  Unit,  no  formal  rules  of  grammar 
should  be  given.  About  the  second  month  little  stories 
should  be  told,  such  as : 

Anita  tiene  una  muneca. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  pelo  negro. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  ojos  azules. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  zapatos  rojos. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  un  sombrero  verde. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  se  llama  Lolita. 

or 

Juanito  tiene  un  perro. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  una  cabeza  grande. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  una  cola  larga. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  cuatro  patas. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  se  llama  Brinco. 

As  the  class  learns  the  present  indicative  of  the  verbs 
of  the  three  conjugations,  a  game  may  be  played  some- 
thing like  this:  Jose  compra  un  objeto  para  la  escuela. 
"Adivinen  Vds.  lo  que  es"  "  Es  un  librol  No,  no  es  un 
Mbro"  or,  "Si,  es  un  libro."  The  object  maybe  for  the 
house,  or  an  article  of  clothing  or  something  to  eat,  and 
the  verbs  may  be  mirar,  ver,  comer,  etc.  Encourage 
variety,  as  it  constitutes  an  excellent  way  of  reviewing 
the  vocabulary  and  the  verbs. 

The  preceding  suggestions  in  regard  to  oral  com- 
position and  games  are  intended  especially  for  the 
work  of  the  seventh  grade.  Similar  material,  but 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  maturer  pupils,  should  be 
provided  for  the  First  Unit  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Dictation 

As  soon  as  simple  sentences  and  little  stories  have 
been  taught,  very  simple  dictation  exercises  may  be 
begun.  At  first  such  exercises  should  consist  exclusively 
of  material  well  known  to  the  pupils.  In  the  course  of 
time  and  with  added  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  the  work  will  become  more  difficult.  Dictation 
serves  a  threefold  purpose.  First,  it  trains  the  ear; 
second,  it  accustoms  the  pupil  to  record  rapidly  in  his 
mind  the  foreign  words  and  to  write  them  accurately; 
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third,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  oral  practice.  A  minimum 
of  ten  minutes  twice  a  week  is  desirable. 

Reading. 

A  minimum  of  seventy-five  pages  of  reading  is  sug- 
gested. The  easiest  material  available  should  be  chosen 
and  easy  reading  only  should  be  given  throughout  the 
First  Unit. 

Memory  Work. 
The  memorizing  of  some  lines  of  easy  prose  is  rec- 
ommended; also  the  memorizing  of  very  easy  poetry, 
free  from  words  meaningless  in  English,  from  hard 
idioms,  from  dialectical  or  incorrect  forms,  and  archaic 
or  antiquated  forms  of  expression.  Trueba's  "  Cantos 
de  Pajaro"  is  a  good  selection  for  memory  work,  as  it 
contains  easy  constructions  and  useful  words : 

Tengo  yo  un  pajarillo 
Que  el  dfa  pasa 
Cantando  entre  las  flores 
De  mi  ventana,  etc. 

A  few  easy  songs  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
work  and  are  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  pronunciation. 

Grammar. 
Points  to  be  Developed. 

I.  Articles. 

(A)  Definite  and  indefinite. 

(B)  Gender  and  number. 
(B)    Agreement  with  noun. 

(D)    Use  of  definite  article  with  de  and  a. 
II.  Nouns. 

(A)  Gender  and  number. 

(B)  Formation  of  feminine  nouns  from  masculine. 

(C)  Formation  of  plural. 
III.  Adjectives. 

(A)  Gender  and  number. 

(B)  Agreement. 

(C)  Position  (emphasize  position  of  adjectives  of  color 
and  nationality). 
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(D)  Comparison. 

(E)  Possessive. 

(F)  Demonstrative. 

(G)  Numerals — cardinal,  ordinal  to  twelfth  inclusive. 

(H)  Indefinite. 

IV.  Pronouns. 

(A)  Personal : 

1.  As  subject  of  verb  (see  vocabulary). 

2.  As  object  of  verb  (one  object  in  this  Unit). 

3.  As  object  of  preposition  (see  vocabulary  for 

list). 

(B)  Interrogative  (see  vocabulary). 

(C)  Indefinite  (as  given  in  vocabulary). 

Note. —  The  possessive  and  relative  pronouns  may  be  taken 
up  informally  by  the  teacher,  if  desired.  They  should  not  be 
extensively  used  in  the  first  unit  of  work  and  are  not  fisted  in 
the  vocabulary.  The  same  rule  may  be  applied  more  or  less 
to  the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

V.  Verb.    (See  notes  and  lists  in  the  vocabulary.) 

For  the  other  parts  of  speech,  see  vocabulary  under  proper 
heading. 

Vocabulary  Intended  Primarily  for  the  First  Unit. 

Note. —  In  the  vocabulary  that  follows  words  have 
not  been  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  So  far  as  seems 
advisable,  words  are  grouped  according  to  the  resem- 
blance or  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 


La  Escuela 


el  libro 

el  armario 

la  regla 

el  lapiz 

el  reloj 

la  11a  ve 

el  papel 

el  cuadro 

la  ventana 

el  papel  secante 

el  calendario 

la  cortina 

el  tintero 

el  espanol 

la  luz  elSctrica 

el  escritorio 

el  ingles 

la  gramatica 

el  maestro 

la  maestra 

la  lecci6n 

el  profesor 

la  profesora 

la  pagina 

el  nino 

la  muchacha 

la  lmea 

el  muchacho 

la  nifla 

la  frase 

el  discipulo 

la  pluma 

la  palabra 

el  cepillo 

la  tinta 

la  letra 
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el  acento 
el  punto 


La  Phntuaci6n 
punto  y'coma 
dos  puntos 


la  coma 

„•  i  ( admiraci6n 
signosdej.  .. 

[  interrogacion 


Las  Personas 


el  hombre 

el  padre 

el  sobrino 

la  mujer 

la  madre 

la  sobrina 

el  senor  (el  caballero) 

el  hijo 

el  primo 

la  sefiora 

la  hija 

la  prima 

la  sefiorita 

el  hermano 

el  amigo 

el  rey 

la  hermana 

la  amiga 

la  reina 

el  abuelo 

el  compafiero 

el  principe 

la  abuela 

la  companera 

la  princesa 

el  nieto 

el  presidente 

el  esposo 

la  nieta 

el  gobernador 

el  marido 

el  tio 

el  alcalde 

la  esposa 

la  tia 

NOMBRES  PROPIOS 


Antonio 

Moists 

Francisca  (Paquita) 

Carlos 

Pablo 

Josefa  (Pepita) 

Eduardo 

Pedro  (Perico) 

Luisa  (Luisita) 

Enrique 

Ramon 

Magdalena 

Felipe 

Santiago  (Diego,  Jaime)  Maria  (Mariquita) 

Fernando 

Tomas 

Mercedes 

Francisco*  (Paco) 

Anita 

Ramona 

Guillermo 

Carmelita  (Carmencita)  Rosario 

Jorge 

Catalina 

Ruz 

Jose  (Pepe) 

Consuelo 

Sofia 

Juan 

Dolores  (Lola,  Lolita) 

Soledad  (Solita) 

Luis 

Elena 

Teresa 

Manuel 

Estela 

Miguel 

Felisa 

Note. —  These  proper  names  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

El  Cuerpo  Humano 

el  cabello*(el  pelo) 

la  lengua 

el  pecho 

la  cabeza 

la  barba 

las  pulmones 

la  cara 

la  oreja 

la  espalda 

la  frente 

el  cuello 

el coraz6n 

el  ojo 

el  hombro 

el  est6mago 

la  nariz 

el  brazo 

la  cintura 

la  me  j  ilia 

la  mano 

la  pierna 

la  boca 

el  dedo 

la  rodilla 

el  labio 

la  una 

el  pie 

el  diente 

el  dedo  del  pie 
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Los  Vestidos,  etc. 


Cl  SUlllUit/lU 

o  1  q  n?*icrn 
CI  cLUl  IQJ 

la  folrla 

la  gorra  (el  gorro) 

el  pantalon 

las  enaguas 

el  cuello 

el  bolsillo 

la  media 

el  puno 

el  panuelo 

la  ropa 

el  guante 

el  calcetin 

el  bot6n 

el  zapato 

la  camisa 

el  dedal 

el  traje 

la  corbata 

el  hilo 

el  chaleco 

la  chaqueta 

la  aguja 

el  sobretodo  (el  gab 

an)  la  blusa 

el  alfiler 

La  Casa  y  Los  Muebles 


la  puerta  de  la  calle 

el  vestibulo 

el  zaguan 

la  e  scaler  a 

el  patio 

el  despacho 

la  sala  de  recibo 

la  alfombra 

el  piano 


la  silla 
el  sill6n 
la  butaca 
la  chirnenea 
la  habitaci6n 
la  alcoba 
la  cama 
el  colch6n 
la  alrnohada 


la  sabana 

la  cobija  (S.  A.) 

la  frazada 

la  manta 

el  cuarto 

el  cuarto  de  bano 

el  cuarto  de  dorm 

el  comedor 

la  cocina 


La  Mesa  y  Las  Comidas 

el  desayuno 

la  taza 

la  patata 

el  almuerzo 

el  vaso 

la  tortilla 

la  comida 

el  pan 

la  torta 

la  cena 

la  mantequilla 

el  postre 

la  mesa 

el  queso 

el  pastel 

el  mantel 

el  huevo 

la  leche 

la  servilleta 

el  jam  on 

el  te 

el  cubierto 

el  tocino 

el  cafe 

el  tenedor 

la  carne 

el  chocolate 

la  cuchara 

la  sal 

el  azucar 

la  cucharilla 

la  pimienta 

el  cereal 

la  cucharita 

la  ensalada 

la  crema 

el  plato 

la  sopa 

el  platillo 

El  Jardin  Las  Frtjtas  y  Las  Flore  s 

el  arbol 

la  fresa 

la  planta 

el  alamo 

la  manzana 

la  hierba 

el  cerezo 

la  naranja 

la  flor 

el  manzano 

el  melocoton 

la  rosa 

el  olmo 

el  limon 

la  violeta 

el  peral 

la  uva 

el  clavel 

la  fruta 

el  pl&tano 

el  lirio 

la  cereza 

la  pina  (or  el  ananas) 

el  pensamien 
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Los  Animales 

el  caballo 

el  mono 

el  tigre 

el  carnero 

el  oso 

la  abeja 

el  cordero 

el  pajaro 

la  avispa 

el  elefante 

el  pato 

la  cabra 

el  gallo 

el  pavo 

la  gallina 

el  gato 

el  perro 

la  mosca 

el  le6n 

el  polio 

la  oveja 

el  lobo 

el  puerco 

la  paloma 

el loro 

el rat6n 

la  vaca 

La  Hora,  el  Tiempo  y  La  Temperatura 

el  ano 

el  invierno 

domingo 

el  mes 

el  frio 

la  semana 

el  calor 

enero 

el  dia 

el  hielo 

febrero 

la  manana 

el  viento 

marzo 

la  tarde 

la  nube 

abril 

la  noche 

la  lluvia 

mayo 

el  mediodia 

la  nieve 

junio 

la  medianoche 

julio 

la  hora 

lunes 

agosto 

el  minuto 

martes 

septiembre 

la  estaci6n 

miercoles 

octubre 

la  primavera 

jueves 

noviembre 

el  verano 

viernes 

diciembre 

el  otono 

sabado 

NOMBRES  DE  OTRAS  COSAS 

el  sol 

la  estaci6n 

el  carruaje 

el  autom6vil 

la  tierra 

la  ciudad 

la  iglesia 

la  liina 

la  calle 

el  campo 

la  estrella 

la  avenida 

el  rio 

el  tren  or 

la  acera 

el  lago 

el  ferrocarril 

la  esquina 

el  mar 

TlENDAS  Y  OCUPACIONES,  ETC. 

el  boticario 

la  botica 

el  jardinero         el  jardin 

el  camicero 

la  carnicerfa 

el  lechero 

la  lecheria 

el  carpintero 

la  carpinterfa 

el  marinero          el  buque 

el  carretero 

el  carro 

el  panadero         la  panaderfa 

el  cartero 

la  carta  (la  casa 

el  peluquero         la  peluqueria 

de  correos) 

el  sastre 

la  sasterfa 

el  cocinero 

el  soldado 

el  eje>cito 

la  cocinera 

la  cocina 

el  tenedor 

de 

el  confitero 

la  confiterla 

libros 

el  comcrciante 

el  despacho 

el  zapataro 

la  zapaterla 

el  tendero 

la  tienda 

la  cnfermera        el  hospital 

el  dependiente 

la  oficina 
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el  abogado 

el  medico 

la  costurera 

el  bombero 

el  pintor 

la  lavandera 

el  juez 

la  criada 

la  taquigrafa 

Paises  y  Nacion  alidades 

Norte  America 

El  Peru 

cubano 

Sud  America 

Puerto  Rico 

mejicano 

Centre*  America 

Venezuela 

peruano 

Africa 

Espana 

portorriquefio 

Asia 

Franc  ia 

espanol 

Europa 

Inglaterra 

franc  es 

Australia 

Alemania 

ingles 

Los  Estados  Unidos 

Italia 

alem&n 

La  Argentina 

Rusia 

italiano 

el  Brasil 

La  China 

ruso 

Chile 

Colombia 

<nnerica.no 

jupoiies 

Cuba 

Hirgenxi  no 

judio 

El  Ecuador 

brasileno 

indio 

Las  Islas  Filipinas 

chileno 

filipino 

Mexico  (Mexico) 

colombiano 

Adjetivos 

alto 

contento 

inutil 

bajo 

descontento 

srrandp 

alegre 

bianco 

pequeiio 

triste 

negro 

largo 

agradable 

amarillo 

corto 

desagradable 

azul 

ancho 

frio 

cafe 

estrecho 

caliente 

pardo 

nuevo 

Colorado 

malo 

j  oven 

rojo 

bonito 

vie  jo 

encarnado 

hermoso 

rico 

rosado 

feo 

pobre 

gris 

facil 

util 

verde 

dificil 

Adjetivos  Demostrativos  Pronombres  Demostrativos 


este       /  .  este 

ese       <  Teach  all  forms  >  ese 

aquel    \  J  aquel 

Adjetivos  Indefinidos  Pronombres  Indefinidos 

Alguno,  etc.  alguien  algo 

ninguno,  etc.  nadie  nada 


Teach  two  or  three  others  that  may  be  found  necessary. 
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Pronombres  Personales 


yo 

Vd 

61,  ella 
nosotros  (as) 
Vds 

ellos  (as) 


qu6 


me 
lo 
le 
la 


nos 
los 
les 
las 

se 


mi 
Vd 
el 

611a 
conmigo 


nosotros  (as) 
Vds 
ellos 
ellas 


Pronombres  Interrogativos 

quien  cual 
qui6nes  cuales 


Note. —  In  the  verb  list  that  follows,  ser,  estar,  and  tener  are  placed  by 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  order  to  call  special  attention  to 
their  importance.  There  is  no  need  of  teaching  any  imperative  forms  of 
the  verbs  starred.  With  this  exception,  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
present  indicative,  both  simple  form  and  progressive;  the  preterit,  imper- 
fect, present  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  indicative  only,  and  the 
polite  forms  (3d  person  singular  and  3d  person  plural,  present  subjunc- 
tive) of  the  imperative.  In  no  case  are  the  familiar  forms  of  the  impera- 
tive to  be  used.  Make  use  of  other  regular  verbs  that  may  be  found 
necessary  for  conversation. 


ser 


Verbs 
estar 

Prime  ra  Conjugacion 


acabar 
caminar  * 
cantar 
comprar 
cortar 


entrar 

enviar 

escuchar 

hablar 

hallar  * 

levantar 


llamar 
llegar  * 
llevar 
mandar 
nadar  * 
olvidar 


aprender 

beber 

comer 

abrir 
escribir 


Segunda  Conjugacion 

comprender  *  leer 

vender  poder  * 
hacer 

Tercera  Conjugacion 

partir  *  vivir  * 

subir  decir 


tener 


pasar 

principiar 

terminar 

tomar 

dar 


poner 
saber  * 


venir 
ir 


Teach  the  present  indicative,  and  if  necessary,  the  present  perfect^of  jthe 
following  verbs.    Teach  imperative  except  as  noted  below. 


an  dar  \ 
buscar 
jugar  * 


tocar 
sen  tar  se 
conocer  ' 


haber  (1)  * 
querer  (2)  * 


saber  * 
traer 


*  Do  not  tench  imperatives  of  verbs  starred. 

(1)  Teach  use  of  this  verb  only  as  auxiliary  and  impersonal:  hay,  etc. 

(2)  Teach  also  the  form  quisiera. 
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Preposiciones 

rlpmniP^  rip 

entre 

para 

antes  de 

dp+,r4s  Hp 

con 

por 

de 

UCiJUC 

POT1  t.Tfl 

sin 

delante  de 

encima  de 

hacia 

sobre 

debajo  de 

PTI 
CXI 

Adverbios 

a  qui 

tarde 

mucho 

cuando 

aUi 

temprano 

poco 

cuanto 

arriba 

ahora 

bastante 

muy 

aba  jo 

siempre 

>  bien 

mas 

ayer 

nunca 

mal 

no    .  . 

hoy 

todavia 

como 

solamente 

manana 

The  committee  wishes  to  remind  teachers  of  classes  of 
beginners  that  the  grammar  outline  for  the  First  Unit 
has  been  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
concise,  compact  and  systematic  outline  of  those  facts  of 
grammar  which  may  appropriately  be  taken  up  during 
the  course  of  the  First  "Unit.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
grammar  will  be  taught  in  a  formal  way,  nor  that  the 
teacher  will  follow  the  order  of  presentation  given  here. 
The  order,  method  of  actual  presentation,  etc.,  are  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  the 
limits  here  noted  will  not  be  exceeded ;  provided,  however, 
that  beginning  classes  of  pupils  above  the  tenth  grade 
are  not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  this  Unit. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT. 


This  Unit  comprises  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  in 
intermediate  schools  or  classes  when  preceded  by  two 
years  of  the  study  of  Spanish,  or  the  work  of  the  second 
year  in  high  schools. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
Second  Unit  should  be  spent  largely  in  a  thorough  and 
complete  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit.  All 
weak  points  should  be  strengthened,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  review  is  taking  place,  some  new  material 
should  be  given  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  work. 
The  class  should  be  conducted  in  Spanish,  except  for 
brief  explanations  which  may  require  the  use  of  English. 

II.  Dictation. —  Dictation  should  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  week  through  the  year. 

III.  Composition. —  No  formal  book  of  composition  is 
advised.  The  exercises  contained  in  the  grammar  often 
give  good  drill  in  composition,  and  the  teacher  may  have 
the  pupils  reproduce  some  of  the  stories  that  have  been 
read  and  used  in  conversation  in  class.  This  form  of 
composition,  under  careful  guidance,  is  very  useful. 
Composition  should  always  furnish  drill  in  the  most 
important  points  of  grammar. 

IV.  Reading  Aloud. —  The  teacher  should  often  read 
aloud  the  entire  lesson.  Pupils  should  read  individually 
after  the  teacher.  Concert  work  should  always  be 
preceded  by  reading  by  the  teacher. 

V.  Reading. —  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages  should  be  read.  The  amount  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  who  will  decide  according  to 
the  type  and  character  of  the  class.  The  amount 
required  is  purposely  made  small  in  order  that  there 
may  be  time  to  learn  forms  thoroughly,  and  so  to 
conduct  the  oral  practice  that  it  may  be  worth  while. 
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VI.  Oral  Practice. —  This  should  be  large  in  amount 
and  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  lesson. 

VII.  Translation. —  Formal  translation  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  such  minimum  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  common  sense  of  the  teacher.  In  general 
the  reading  in  this  Unit  will  be  very  easy,  so  there  will 
be  little  need  of  formal  translation,  which  may  be  left 
for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Units  of  the  study  of  the 
language. 

VIII.  Memorizing. —  It  is  always  desirable  to  learn 
a  few  short  selections  in  prose  or  poetry,  although  no 
specific  recommendations  are  made.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  choose  selections  which  contain  archaic  or 
unusual  words  or  excessively  difficult  or  idiomatic 
expressions.  Proverbs  are  not  recommended  for  memoriz- 
ation, as  too  often  they  contain  idioms  which  will  be  of 
no  further  use,  and  serve  only  to  clutter  the  memory. 

The  requirements  for  the  Second  Unit  have  been  made 
very  simple,  in  order  to  fix  some  definite  standard  of 
attainment,  in  order  that  pupils  may  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  so  that  they 
may  not  have  to  spend  the  Third  Unit  learning  what 
they  failed  to  understand  in  the  second,  and  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  have  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  oral  practice. 

The  points  to  be  strengthened  in  the  review,  and  the 
new  grammar  points  to  be  taught,  follow  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages : 

I.  Review. 

(A)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

1.  Rules  of  accentuation. 

2.  Syllable  division. 

3.  Easy  dictation. 

(B)  Inflection  of  noun,  article,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  as 

learned  in  First  Unit. 

(C)  Rules  of  agreement  as  learned  and  practiced  in  First  Unit. 

(D)  Vocabulary  used  in  sentences  and  oral  practice. 

II.  Grammak. 

(A)  Nouns. 

1.  Rules  for  determining  gender. 

2.  Method  of  forming  plural. 
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(B)  Adjectives  (including  demonstratives  and  necessary  indefi- 

nites). 

1.  Declension  and  agreement. 

2.  Position. 

3.  Comparison. 

4.  Numerals,  including  fractions. 

(C)  Pronouns. 

1.  Personal.    Teach  all  subject  pronouns,  except  tit  and 

vosotros. 

a.  Object  pronouns    both  conjunctive  and  dis- 

junctive. 

b.  One  pronoun  as  object  (position). 

c.  Two  pronouns  as  objects  (position). 

d.  Use  of  se  both  as  a  reflexive  and  as  substitute 

for  other  forms. 

2.  Possessive. 

a.    Form  and  agreement. 

6.    Contrast  with  the  possessive  adjectives. 

3.  Demonstrative.    Contrast  with  demonstrative  adjec- 

tives. 

4.  Indefinite  (the  most  commonly  used). 

5.  Interrogative. 

6.  Relative  (only  the  most  common). 

7.  Declension  and  use. 

(D)  Verbs. 

1.  Regular  (including  those  with  orthographic  changes). 

2.  Irregular. 

3.  Radical  changing. 

4.  Teach  all  simple  and  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative, 

except  past  anterior  (hube  fiablado). 

5.  Present  subjunctive. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  verbs  which  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  in  the  Second  Unit,  as  they  are  in  constant  use : 
ser,  estar,  haber,  tener. 
andar,  cerrar,  contar,  dar,  pensar. 
caer,  conocer,  hacer,  poder,  poner,  querer. 
saber,  traer,  ver. 

decir,  dormir,  ir,  oir,  sentir,  servir,  venir. 
Teach  also  one  or  two  necessary  forms  of  the  impersonals 

Hover  and  nevar. 
All  the  above  forms  are  to  be  learned  thoroughly. 

(E)  Adverbs. 

1.  Review  of  adverbs  taught  in  the  First  Unit. 

2.  Teach  the  formation  of  adverbs  in  mente. 

3.  Teach  the  use  of  ni   .    .  ni. 

(F)  Propositions  and  conjunctions. 

The  more  useful  ones  were  learned  in  the  First  Unit. 
Others  may  be  explained  as  they  occur  in  reading. 
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All  grammatical  forms  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
Rules  for  the  position  and  use  of  the  object  pronouns 
should  be  based  on  numerous  drill  sentences.  The  sub- 
junctive may  be  studied  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
grammar,  but  the  work  of  this  Unit  should  be  confined 
mainly  to  identifying  and  explaining  such  forms  as 
they  occur  in  the  reading  texts.  Systematic  study  of 
the  subjunctive  belongs  to  the  Third  Unit. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  UNIT. 


The  outline  of  the  Third  Unit  in  Spanish  was  prepared 
by  the  following  committee: 


Katharine  E.  Barr,  Secretary, 
Mildred  A.  Bamberg 
Walter  I.  Chapman. 
James  T.  Donovan  . 
Mary  T.  Loughlin  . 
Grace  E.  Merrill  . 
Marie  Scollard 
Edward  Berge-Soler 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman  . 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 
English  High  School. 
Warren  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Director  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages. 


Introduction. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  First 
and  Second  Units.  This  Unit  is  broad  enough  not  only 
to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  but  also  to  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  enough 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  language  to  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
(Elementary  Spanish,  Cp.  2). 

Owing  to  crowded  classes  and  the  varying  capacity 
of  children,  the  results  of  the  instruction  based  on  the 
Second  Unit  will  not  always  be  the  same.  Moreover 
it  will  be  wise  for  teachers  on  receiving  pupils  in  the 
Third  Unit  to  presuppose  only  the  amount  of  preparation 
definitely  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

Method. 

I.  Review.  The  work  of  the  previous  units  should 
be  so  reviewed  as  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  pupils 
and  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  instruction  given  in  the 
preceding  years.  At  the  same  time  new  material  should 
be  presented. 
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II.  Reading  and  Translation.  The  amount  of  read- 
ing and  of  translation  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  who  will  decide  according  to  the  type  and 
character  of  the  class.  However,  the  amount  read 
should  not  be  less  than  250  pages.  Sufficient  translation 
ought  to  be  required  to  develop  the  ability  to  put  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  foreign  language  into 
correct  and  intelligible  English. 

III.  Composition.  Formal  composition  is  necessary. 
The  text  should  keep  pace  with  the  work  being  done  in 
grammar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  some  free  com- 
position may  be  tried.  This  form  of  writ-ten  drill  should 
be  very  simple  and  short.  Free  composition  is  optional 
with  the  teacher. 

IV.  Conversation.  The  class  is  to  be  conducted  in 
Spanish.  Once  in  a  while  there  may  be  need  of  a  few 
sentences  in  English  to  explain  some  difficulty,  but  these 
occasions  should  grow  fewer  in  number  as  the  year 
advances.  If  a  class  comes  to  the  Third  Unit  with  little 
or  no  oral  training,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
develop  this  part  of  the  work  by  speaking  Spanish  and 
exacting  from  the  pupils  answers  in  this  language. 

V.  Dictation.  In  this  connection,  some  commercial 
and  social  letters  may  be  dictated  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  correspondence  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  original  letter  writing  which  belongs 
to  the  Fourth  Unit.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that 
the  material  given  as  dictation  is  thoroughly  understood. 
It  may  be  used  sometimes  as  a  basis  for  conversation. 
Dictation  should  be  given  often,  at  least  once  a  week. 

VI.  Memorizing.  Memorizing  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Dialogues,  poems,  songs,  short  stories  and  other  suitable 
material  may  be  memorized.  The  selections  must  be 
worth  while,  and  not  foolish  rhymes  and  jingles. 

In  connection  with  memorization  and  conversation, 
out-of-class  activities  such  as  clubs  and  plays  are  of 
great  help. 
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VII.  Grammar. 

(A)  Pronouns. 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Teach  and  drill  all  forms. 

b.  Intensive  drill  on  two  pronoun  objects  and  on  substitute 

use  of  se  for  le,  les. 

c.  Reflexive. 

2.  Relative.    Complete  the  list. 

3.  Indefinite.    Complete  the  list  and  add  other  words  used  as 

indefinites. 


alguien 

unico 

varios 

alguno 

solo 

mismo 

algo 

propio 

cierto 

todo 

nadie 

tal 

entero 

ninguno 

seme  j  ante 

cada 

nada 

unos  cuantos 

mucho 

ambos 

otro  tanto 

poco 

B.  Verbs. 

1.  Conjugation.    Teach  all  tenses  (and  all  persons)  except  future 

subjunctive  and  past  anterior  (hube  hablado)  of. 

a.  Regular  verbs,  with  careful  attention  to  orthographic 

changes. 

b.  Irregular  verbs,  as  listed  in  Unit  II,  and  expand  to  in- 

clude the  rest. 

c.  Defective  verbs. 

d.  Impersonal  verbs  denoting  weather: 

Llover,  lloviznar,  granizar,  relampaguear,  tronar, 
helar,  nevar,  amanecer,  anochecer,  and  impersonal 
uses  of  hacer,  haber,  etc. 

2.  Syntax. 

a.  Sequence  of  tenses. 

b.  Subjunctive. 

1.  Meaning  of  subjunctive. 

2.  Uses  of  subjunctive. 

c.  Idiomatic  uses  of  verbs: 

hacer,  haber,  gustar,  antojarse,  parecer,  f altar,  quedar, 
ponerse,  acabar  de,  volver  a,  dar,  constar  and  others 
in  common  use. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FOURTH  UNIT. 


The  outline  of  the  Fourth  Unit  in  Spanish  was  pre- 
pared by  the  following  committee: 

Katharine  E.  Barr,  Secretary,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Edward  Berge-Soler,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 

Foreign  Languages,  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Walter  I.  Chapman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 

Foreign  Languages,  English  High  School. 
Mary  Grandfield,  South  Boston  High  School. 
Mary  T.  Loughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 

Foreign  Languages,  Roxbury  High  School. 
Grace  E.  Merrill,  East  Boston  High  School. 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Director  of  Modern  Foreign 

Languages. 

In  this  Unit  Spanish  is  to  be  the  language  of  the  class. 

I.  Grammar. 

The  grammar  text  may  be  used  either  for  reference  or  as  a  basis 
for  formal  review .  The  text  used  should  be  more  comprehensive 
than  that  studied  in  any  previous  unit. 

II.  Composition. 

(A)  Written. 

1.  Formal. 

2.  Letter  writing. 

a.    Commercial . 
*  b.  Social. 

*  3.    Free  composition  based  on  text  being  read. 
*  (B)    Oral  composition  carefully  prepared  from  material  read. 

III.  Reading  and  translation. 

There  should  be  considerable  oral  reading  to  give  tone,  a  good 
accent  and  proper  word  grouping.  Translation  should  be  resorted 
to  when  necessary  and  should  never  be  entirely  eliminated. 

(A)  Class  reading. 

1.  A  minimum  of  200  pages  is  required  in  this  unit. 

2.  The  Authorized  List  is  abundantly  provided  with 

books  suitable  for  fourth-year  reading. 

(B)  Outside  reading. 

The  amount  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The 
material  in  most  cases  should  be  of  an  easier  grade  than 
that  used  for  class  reading,  and  reports  should  be 
required. 
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IV. 


Conversation. 


The  meJ  hod  and  subject  are  left  to  the  discretion  cf  the 
teacher. 


(B)    Spanish  songs  —  optional. 
*  (C)    Memorization.    Poetry  or  prose. 
V.  Dictation. 

It  is  recommended  that  dictation  be  given  at  least  once  a  week 
for  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
material  dictated  be  drawn  from  books  and  periodicals  not  used 
in  class. 

Note. —  Schools  having  Spanish  only  three  times  a  week  in  the  fourth 
year  may  omit  the  topics  starred. 
VI.  Recommendations. 

The  following  equipment  is  a  valuable  adjunct  for  efficient 


language  instruction. 

1.  Recent  maps. 

2.  Phonograph  and  records. 

3.  Lantern  and  slides. 

4.  Pictures  and  periodicals. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL  SYLLABUS-SHOPWORK 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
GRADES  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 

MECHANIC  ARTS 
GRADES  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 

PREVOCATIONAL 

GRADES  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 


1924  =  1925 


In  School  Committee,  July  24,  1924. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  revised  Special  Syllabus-Shopwork 
for  Grades  VI.  to  IX.  is  hereby  adopted  for  elementary  schools,  interme- 
diate schools  and  classes  and  prevocational  classes;  and  that  eight  hundred 
fifty  (850)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest ' 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  now  ample  opportunity  for  specialized  shopwork  beyond 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  The"  Boston  Trade  School,  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  the  co-operative  courses  in  a  number 
of  the  general  high  schools  all  give  such  opportunity.  Elementary  shop- 
work,  therefore,  while  continuing  to  emphasize  technique,  should  embrace 
a  great  variety  of  experiences. 

Edward  C.  Emerson, 
Associate  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 
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PART  I. — AIMS,  MEANS  AND  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS. 


Aims. 

I.  To  secure  a  vigorous  mental  reaction  through  the  pupil's  manual 
activity  and  his  interest  in  the  constructive  problem. 

II.  To  develop  a  general  industrial  and  vocational  intelligence  by 
stimulating  an  interest  in  those  industries  which  are  fundamental  to 
civilization,  and  through  acquaintance  with  the  particular  industrial 
activities  of  the  community. 

III.  To  develop  an  ability  to  execute  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  a 
variety  of  tool  manipulations  in  different  materials. 

IV.  To  develop  such  general  sense  of  construction  and  adaptability 
of  materials  as  will  aid  the  pupil  in  solving  many  of  those  mechanical  prob- 
lems which  he  will  encounter  in  his  daily  life,  thus  contributing  to  worthy 
home  membership. 

V.  To  develop  interests  and  powers  which  will  contribute  to  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure. 

VI.  To  develop  discrimination  in  purchasing,  and  intelligence  in 
using  objects  of  everyday  use. 

Means. 

I.  A  graded  series  of  manipulative  experiences  drawn  from  wood- 
working, printing,  bookbinding,  machine  shop  practice,  electrical  work, 
sheet  metal  work,  painting,  and  gardening. 

II.  Trips  to  manufacturing  establishments  and  guided  observation 
of  building  activities  of  industrial  significance  which  may  be  in  progress 
in  the  community. 

III.  The  display  of  and  frequent  reference  to  instructive  and  illus- 
trative material  as  follows: 

Charts  showing  the  evolution  of  tools  and  process  of  manufacture. 

Books  oh  tools  and  industry. 

Pamphlets  of  information  on  concrete  work. 

Specimens  of  the  common  woods. 

Government  bulletins  pertaining  to  forestry,  bird  life,  mining,  indus- 
trial conditions,  etc. 

Catalogs  of  machines  and  tools. 

Charts  showing  tools,  screws,  nails,  hooks,  and  other  hardware  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 
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Blueprints,  drawings  and  photographs  of  interesting  problems. 

*  Files  of  "Manual  Training  Magazine." 

*  Files  of  "Industrial  Arts  Magazine." 

*  Files  of  "American  Forestry." 
Books  in  the  Administration  Library, 
t  Lantern  slides  on: 

Manual  Training  in  Boston. 
Prevocational  Work  in  Boston. 
Lumbering. 

Woodworking  Processes-. 
Art  Subjects. 

Motion  pictures  of  industrial  processes  given  from  time  to  time  through 
the  co-operation  of  different  manufacturers. 

IV.  The  undertaking  of  such  construction  and  repairs  as  are  within 
the  ability  of  the  pupil  and  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of  education. 
(See  page  7,  "Orders  required.") 

*  Available  for  reference  in  the  Administration  Library. 

tThe  department  will  gladly  arrange  for  lectures  to  Parents'  Association,  or  loan  slides  for  this  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  teachers  give  occasional  illustrated  talks  to  their  pupils,  using 
these  slides  or  those  from  other  sources. 
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PART  II. — SUGGESTIONS  ON  AIMS,  MATTER,  AND  METHODS. 


Admission  of  Pupils  to  Shopwork. 

Only  pupils  who  have  reached  Grade  VI.,  or  who  are  twelve  years  of 
age  or  over,  may  be  admitted  to  classes  in  shopwork. 

Time  Allotment. 

Manual  Training. 

Two  hours  each  week  are  allowed  for  this  work,  except  in  cases  where  a 
90-minute  period  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  intermediate 
school  organization,  or  the  demand  of  the  elementary  school  program. 

The  time  allotment  for  manual  training  classes  in  intermediate  schools 
is  90  minutes. 

Mechanic  Arts  Classes. 

Ten  periods  of  40  minutes  each  are  allowed  in  Grades  VII.,  VIII.,  and 
IX,  a  total  of  400  minutes,  to  which  is  added  50  minutes  from  recesses 
and  physical  training.  (See  Board  of  Superintendents^Circular  No.  58, 
1923-24.)  Shop  lessens  should  not  span  less  than  two  periods  nor  more 
than  four.  Masters  are  requested  to  arrange  their^  programs  as  far  as 
possible  for  three  periods. 

Prevocational  Classes. 

Allotted  time  is  two  hours  daily. 

Courses  Planned  by  Teachers. 

Teachers  originate  courses  of  study  which  are  consistent  with  local 
conditions,  arrange  their  subject-matter  in  a  manner  to  conform  to  the 
minimum  requirements  for  each  grade,  giving  special  consideration  to  the 
first  column  in  order  that  the  several  experiences  shall  be  presented  to  the 
boy  at  such  times  in  his  development  as  to  result  in  a  vigorous  mental 
reaction. 

The  plan  of  such  a  special  course  of  problems  must  be  available  for 
inspection  at  any  time.    (See  page  14'.)' 
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Lesson  Planning. 

Each  lesson  should  be  carefully  planned  as  to  content  before  it  is  given. 
Interest  and  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Teachers  should  keep  a  pupil  record,  so  that  they  may  plan  all  individual 
work  in  advance. 

Disposition  of  Product  to  City. 

Each  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  work  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
(10  to  20  per  cent)  for  the  schools.  In  cases  of  class  work  of  this  character, 
team  work  and  industrial  methods  are  recommended. 

Orders  Required. 

The  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  and  the  Business  Agent  have  ruled 
that  pupils  should  not  do  work  affecting  the  structure  of  school  buildings, 
nor  involving  the  use,  aside  from  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  of  materials 
supplied  by  the  city,  except  upon  their  respective  orders  placed  through 
the  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Placement  of  Work. 

The  department  welcomes  all  opportunities  for  pupils  in  the  different 
courses  to  do  such  productive  work  (not  of  an  emergency  or  rush  char- 
acter) as  is  within  their  capacity  and  is  of  educational  benefit.  The 
pupils  in  prevocational  classes  may  go  outside  their  own  districts  to  do 
such  work. 

Kinds  of  Work. 

Work  can  be  done  in  woodworking,  printing,  bookbinding,  machine 
shop  work,  electricity,  sheet  metal,  concrete,  painting  and  lettering. 

Charge  for  Work. 

Work  having  the  general  character  of  school  supplies  must  be  ordered 
on  School  Committee  requisitions  and  will  be  charged  against  the  princi- 
pal's per  capita  allowance  at  a  fair  market  price. 

Work  in  the  nature  of  furniture  or  of  structural  alterations  must  be 
ordered  upon  requisitions  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners.  In  such 
cases  the  School  Committee  acts  as  a  contractor  in  the  employ  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commissioners  and  is  paid  at  commercial  rates  for  the  work. 
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Sending  Requisitions. 

In  all  cases  where  the  department  can  be  of  service,  a  requisition  made 
on  the  proper  form  and  signed  by  the  principal  should  be  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  department.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  local  shop,  this  requisi- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  the  shop  teach er's  estimate  of  the  price  to 
be  charged  as  described  above. 

Following  are  sample  requisitions: 

A.  On  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  (for  furniture,  shelves 
attached  to  walls  of  buildings,  etc.,  or  repairs  to  any  school  property  of 
which  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  are  custodians). 

B.  On  the  School  Committee  (for  small  articles  other  than  furniture 
and  not  attached  to  any  part  of  the  school  building). 

A. 

NOTICE. 

All  Requests  Must  be  Made  on  These  Forms,  and  Addressed  to  the 
Schoolhouse  Commissioners.   A  Separate  Form  Should  be  Used 
for  Each  Class  of  Work. 

Boston,  192 

To  the  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSIONERS: 

I  request  that  the  following  work  be  done: 
Furnish  one  chestnut  bookcase,  size  3  feet  6  inches  wide  by  6  feet  high  by  10  inches 
deep,  with  6  shelves  (adjustable).    Finish  "Brown  Oak." 

I  recommend  that  this  work  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 


*  Estimated  cost,  $ 

Contractor  

Chairman. 

 192   


School. 


Principal. 


Approved, 


Inspector. 


*  To  be  secured  from  the  shop  instructor. 
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B. 

City  of  Boston  —  School  Committee. 
REQUISITION  ORDER. 
For  General  Supplies. 

•No. 

  Date . . 

Laid  out  by  To  The  Business  Agent: 

Checked  by   Please  send  the  following  to  , 

Please  charge  to  


Approved 


192. 


School 


Date 
Delivered. 

Checked  as 
Delivered. 

Stock  on  Hand  ^ 
Not  Distributed.  ^ 

Quantity  Desired.  W 

C 

Articles. 
Describe  fully  and  carefully. 

Sub-Division. 

tPrice. 

Amount. 

* 

Write  but  one  item  on  a  line. 

* 

3 

Boxes  for  holding  kindergarten 

materials. 

• 

I  recommend  that  these  be  £ 

made  by  the  Department^ 

of  Manual  Arts.  ^ 

 a 

ieyo 

"  % 

 "§ 

C 

Signature  of 

ft 

Principal. 

2  F« 


Principals  will  fill  in  Columns  A,  B,  and  C  only. 
*  Teachers  must  not  fill  in  this  blank, 
t  To  be  secured  from  the  shop  instructor. 


Home  Mechanics  and  Material. 

In  so  far  as  equipment  will  permit,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
home  repair  work  such  as:  setting  glass,  soldering  of  utensils,  making 
thresholds,  repairing  furniture,  cane-seating,  putting  in  window  cords, 
placing  new  washers  in  faucets,  etc. 

Because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  material,  pupils  may  be  encouraged, 
occasionally,  to  bring  in  from  home  such  supplies  as:  tin  cans  and  boxes, 
boards  from  packing  cases,  etc.  Caution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
teacher,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  such  salvage  material  is  obtained  legiti- 
mately. 
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Disposition  of  Product  to  Pupils. 

When  problems  are  worked  out  in  materials  furnished  by  the  school 
the  products  are  technically  the  property  of  the  city,  but  regular,  personal 
problems,  executed  during  shop  periods,  may  be  given  to  the  pupils,  with 
permission  of  the  principal,  as  follows: 

One  object  each  year  if  desired  by  the  pupil  for  a  Christmas  gift 
may  be  given  him  immediately  after  completion. 

Class  sets  of  problems  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  when  the  next 
full  set  is  completed,  provided  one  or  two  specimens  of  each  problem, 
and  several  examples  of  any  work,  required  or  original,  correlating  with 
drawing  or  other  subjects,  have  been  selected  to  be  kept  for  one  year. 

Work  for  Individuals. 

Work  for  other  than  school  purposes  when  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment may  be  done,  but  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  must  be  charged 
at  a  full  market  price,  except  when  such  work  originates  with  the  pupil 
for  use  by  him  or  his  family. 

No  Concession  to  Former  Pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  left  the  school  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  purchase 
material  nor  work  in  the  school  shops. 

Payments  by  Pupils. 

For  Materials. 

The  School  Committee  has  ordered  that  "pupils  be  required  to  pay 
the  cost  of  all  materials  used  in  making  articles  other  than  those  termed 
the  "regular  models.7'  This  is  construed  as  meaning  that  if  the  pupil  selects 
a  problem  which  calls  for  materials  disproportionate  in  amount  or  value, 
he  should  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  of  such  materials  and  those 
which  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  during  the  regular  shop 
time.  (Prices  may  be  found  on  lists  furnished,  or  upon  application  to 
the  department  office.) 

For  Broken  or  Lost  Tools. 

The  shop  equipment,  as  in  the  case  of  books,  is  "loaned  to  pupil," 
and  if  any  part  of  it  be  "  lost  or  damaged  by  carelessness  or  accident  beyond 
what  may  be  reasonably  allowed  .  .  .  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  pupil 
to  whom  it  is  loaned,  and  in  the  way  required  by  the  School  Committee." 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

One-fourth  of  shopwork  time  for  the  year  is  to  be  given  to  mechanical 
drawing.    This  means  one  and  one-half  hours  per  month  in  classes  taking 
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one  and  one-half  hours  of  work,  or  two  hours  per  month  for  classes 
taking  two  hours  of  work,  ten  periods  per  month  for  classes  taking 
ten  periods  of  work,  etc. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthographic  projection,  drawing  conventions,  dimensioning  and 
the  use  of  the  drawing  board,  T-square  and  triangles,  and  should  follow 
along  practical  lines  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Standard  Drawing  Conventions. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  with  due  regard  for  commercial  drafting 
room  practice  and  custom,  but  the  use  of  variations  and  short  cuts  in 
connection  with  drafting  should  not  be  encouraged  until  after  the  pupils 
have  acquired  a  thorough  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Lines. 

Margin  lines  should  be  full  and  heavy. 

Outlines  and  visible  edges  of  objects  should  be  represented  by  full 
lines  of  medium  width. 

Invisible  edges  of  objects  should  be  represented  by  short  dash  lines  in 
which  the  dashes  should  be  TV  inch  long  and  the  spaces  should  be  3V  inch. 

Extension,  construction  and  blocking-in  lines  should  be  full  and  fine. 
Extension  lines  should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  point  where  the  dimen- 
sion arrowheads  will  come  in  contact  therewith,  and  a  g^-inch  space  should 
separate  one  end  of  such  lines  from  the  corners  of  the  views  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Blocking-in  lines  should  be  very  light  and  easily 
erasable. 

Center  lines  should  consist  of  |-inch  dashes,  TV-inch  dashes  and  -sc- 
inch spaces,  and  such  lines  should  be  of  the  same  weight  as  extension 
lines. 

Dimension  lines  should  be  full  and  fine,  interrupted  or  broken  for 
the  proper  placement  of  dimensions,  and  terminated  with  small,  neat 
arrowheads.  Horizontal  and  vertical  dimension  lines  should  not  cross 
on  a  view  unless  this  cannot  be  avoided. 

Dimension  Details. 

The  dividing  line  of  fractions  should  always  be  in  'line  with 
the  dimension  line. 

Full  size  figures  such  as  1,  5,  9,  etc.,  should  not  be  over  x^  inch  high. 
The  total  height  of  fractions  should  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of  full 
size  figures. 
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Dimensions  should  be  placed  between  views  when  possible;  other- 
wise at  the  bottom  and  right  side.  Dimensions  should  read  from  bottom 
and  right. 

Over-all  dimensions  should  be  given  and  should  be  placed  outside 
of  all  sub-dimensions. 

In  two  and  three  view  drawings  a  |-inch  to  1-inch  space  should  be 
provided  between  views,  according  to  the  details  involved. 

Dimensions  should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  view  only  when  neces- 
sary for  clearness. 

There  should  be  no  repetition  of  dimensions. 

The  standard  designation  for  feet  is  and  for  inches  is  ".  Feet 
and  inches  in  combination  should  be  expressed  thus:  12'  —  6§". 

All  arcs  and  circles  should  be  located  from  their  centers.  Arcs  should 
be  dimensioned  by  radius  (indicated  by  a  small  r),  the  dimension  line 
terminating  at  the  center  in  a  small  enclosing  circle,  and  at  the  circum- 
ference in  a  small  arrowhead. 

Titles. 

The  title  card  should  usually  be  placed  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  the  sheet,  and  should  include  such  details  as  the  name  of  the  school, 
name  of  the  object,  the  scale,  date,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  drawing  is  made.  This  information  should  be  included  in  a  space 
3 J  inches  by  1^  inches,  and  no  part  of  the  lettering  involved  should  appear 
on  the  margin  line. 

Freehand  Gothic  letters,  both  vertical  and  inclined  (70  degrees),  may 
be  used  although  the  latter  is  particularly  suggested  because  it  closely 
approximates  the  slant  of  ordinary  writing. 

Standard  drafting  room  practice  usually  specifies  a  freehand  lettering 
system  in  which  the  capitals  and  such  small  letters  as  b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  1  and  t 
shall  be  not  over  T36  inch  high,  and  the  remaining  small  letters  such  as  a, 
c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  etc.,  §  inch  high.  From  this  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
spacing  basis  for  the  height  of  freehand  letters  is  what  is  known  as  "2 
plus  1"  —  that  is,  the  body  part  of  small  letters  will  occupy  two  of  the 
three  spaces  alloted  to  the  height  of  capital  letters  as  above  indicated. 
The  bottoms  of  g,  j,  q  and  y  should  extend  two  spaces  below  the  base  line. 

Other  dimensions  for  lettering  may  be  used  but  this  proportion  should 
be  maintained  whenever  possible.  Large  and  small  capitals  or  capitals 
and  small  letters  may  be  used  in  proper  combinations,  but  the  "mixing  of 
cases"  should  always  be  avoided. 

Guide  lines  for  lettering  should  be  so  lightly  drawn  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  or  else  easily  erasable. 
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In  General. 

Third  angle  projection  should  be  used  in  three-view,  orthographic 
drawing,  in  which  case  the  top  view  will  be  above  the  front  view,  and  the 
side  view  will  appear  at  the  right  of  the  front  view. 


Minimum  Requirements  in  Drawing. 


Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


1  Reading  working  drawings  of 
simple  objects. 

2  (a)  Pencil  tracing.  Transfer- 
ring lines  to  wood.  (6)  Draw- 
ing on  wood,  metal  or  other  mate- 
rial. 

3  Sketching  t*he  views  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  an 
object  of  simple  outline  and 
dimensioning  the  sketch. 

4  Making  instrumental  working 
drawings  of  some  of  the  objects 
made  in  the  shop. 

5  Modifying  contours  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  outlined  work  de- 
mands. 

6  Making  instrumental  drawings 
of  models  not  directly  related 
to  the  course,  but  such  as  give 
further  knowledge  of  principles  of 
orthographic  projection. 


Tracing  paper. 


Drawing  board,  pencil,  rule 
and  eraser. 


Drawing  board,  T-square 
and  triangles.  Paper, 
thumb  tacks,  rule,  pencil, 
eraser  and  compasses. 


Blueprints. 
Carbon  paper. 


The  three  basic  views  and  their 
relations. 


Such  geometric  problems  as  are  ap- 
plied. 


Some  principles  of  good  form. 


Broken  drawing.     Sections.  Aux- 
iliary views.    Drawing  to  scale. 


Suggested  Outline. 

Sixth  Grade,    (Two  Views.) 
(a.)    Top  and  front. 
(6.)    Front  and  side. 

First  half  year, — ■  squared  paper,  rule,  triangle  and  compasses. 
Second  half  year, —  T-square,  drawing  board:   drawings  full  size, 

broken  drawings. 
Seventh  Grade. 

Drawing  board,  T-square,  triangles  and  compasses. 

Simple  two-view  drawings  followed  by  three-view  drawings  before  end 

of  year. 

Scale  drawings,  full  and  half  size.  Sections. 

Freehand  sketches  on  squared  paper  always  to  precede  the  finished 
drawing. 

Teacher  to  use  freehand  isometric  or  perspective  sketches  on  board 
for  illustrations. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Freehand  dimensioned  sketches. 
Complete  instrumental  drawing,  3  views. 
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Isometric  drawing. 

Assembly  drawing  of  box  or  model  of  several  pieces  drawn  to  scale. 
Sheet  of  geometrical  problems 
Simple  plan  and  elevation  of  small  building. 
Ninth  Grade. 

Geometrical  construction,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  draw- 
ing, developments,  working  drawings  to  scale,  study  of  dimen- 
sioning. 

Minimum  Requirements  in  Manual  Training. 
Woodworking. 

Note. —  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  sections  in  Griffith's  "  Essen- 
tials of  Woodworking." 

The  following  statements  represent  the  recommendations  of  the 
committees  for  minimum  shopwork  requirements  and  states  the  ability 
and  knowledge  all  pupils  should  possess  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school.  He  may  have,  and  in  many  cases  should 
have,  much  more  to  his  credit  than  this  represents. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  suggestive  courses  of  study  for  each  grade  are  omitted  this  year. 
Instead  minimum  requirements  have  been  arranged  by  grades.  See 
" Courses  Planned  by  Teachers,"  page  6. 

The  purpose  of  shopwork  in  this  grade  is  to  introduce  the  common 
woodworking  tools  by  means  of  problems  of  simple  construction  and  to 
give  some  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  mechanics. 

Although  pupils  should  be  induced  to  use  tools  freely,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  a  correct  technique,  that  good  habits  of  manipulation 
may  be  formed. 

The  problems  should  be  such  as  encourage  freedom  of  action. 
Some  opportunity  should  be  furnished  for  practical  application  of 
constructive  and  decorative  design. 

To  Square  to  Dimensions  When  Wood  is  of  the  Desired  Thickness. 

(See  Direction  Sheet  "  A. ") 

It  is  suggested  that  planing  to  thickness  be  taught  in  this  grade 
experimentally  this  year.  A  report  will  be  asked  next  May  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuing  this  practice. 
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Minimum  Requirements. 
Grade  VI. 


Processes. 


1 .  Nailing  small  parts  together . 

2.  Setting  nails  or  brads  

3.  Drawing  of  nails  

4.  Screwing  parts  together  


1 .    Boring  and  countersinking  for 
screws. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


2.    Through  boring. 


1.    Chiseling,  to  pencil,  gauge  or 
knife  lines. 


1.  Finishing  

1.  Gluing  

2.  Scraping  off  glue  

1.  Laying  off  distances  for  atock 

cutting. 

2.  Scoring  

3.  Freedhand  gauging. 

4.  Setting,    testing,    and  using 

marking  gauge. 

5.  Templates  

6.  Laying  out  curves  


1.    Adjusting  and  using  jack  and 
block  planes. 


1.    Sandpapering  flat  and  curved 
surfaces. 


Assembling. 
(65-68.) 


Hammer  and  nails . . . 
Hammer  and  nail  set. 


Hammer  and  pliers .... 
Screwdriver  and  screws. 


Boring. 
(36-45.) 


Brace,  bits  and  drills. 


Brace,  bits  and  drills. 

Chiseling. 
(49-51.) 

Firmer  chisels  


Finishing. 

Oil,  paint,  stain,  shellac, 
wax,  turpentine,  alcohol, 
sandpaper,  brushes. 

Gluing. 
(73-75.) 


Cold  glue,  hand  screws. 
Glue  scraper. 


Marking  and  Measuring. 
(1,  2,  5  and  10.) 

Try  square,  rule  and  pencil 


Knife. 


Marking  gauge  and  rule. 


Compasses. 

Planing. 
(19-31.) 

Jack  plane  and  block  plane . 


Sandpapering. 
(60  and  64.) 

Sandpaper  and  block. 


Knowledge. 


Size  of  nails.  Spacing  of  nails.  Care 
and  position  of  hammer. 

The  names  and  characteristics  of  the 
common  kinds  of  nails. 

Protection  of  stock. 

Why  screws  are  used.  How  screws 
are  driven.  The  names  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  common  wood 
screws.    Choice  of  bit. 


Proper  size  of  holes.  The  names  and 
characteristics  of  the  common  wood 
boring  tools. 


The  names  and  characteristics  of  the 
common  bench  chisels  and  gouges. 


The  effect  and  use  of  finishing  ma- 
terials and  application  on  wood. 


Source  of  cold  glue. 

Bench  rule  and  its  characteristics. 
Condition  of  knife  point. 


The  marking  gauge  and  its  parts. 
Condition  of  spur  necessary  for 
good  work. 


The  names  and  characteristics  of  the 
common  bench  planes.  The 
reasons  for  choice  for  specific  work. 


Sandpaper,    its    manufacture  and 
grading.    Its  proper  use. 
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Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


1 .  Crosscut  and  rip  sawing 

2.  Curve  sawing  

1 .  Spokeshaving  


Sawing. 
(12-14.) 

Crosscut,  rip  and  back  saws 
and  bench  hook. 

Turning,  coping  and  fret 


Spokeshaving. 
(50.) 


Spokeshave. 


The  characteristics  of  the  aommon 
handsaws.  (11.) 


Characteristics  of  adjustable-fa** 
edge  tools. 


Minimum  Requirements. 
Grade  VII.* 

The  purpose  of  shopwork  in  this  grade  is  to  provide  for  somewhat 
technical  instruction  in  the  execution  of  problems  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  previous  year,  including  some  actual  work  in  materials  other  than 
wood.  Further  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  application  of  con- 
structive and  decorative  design. 

The  requirements  include  a  careful  review  of  those  for  Grade  VI, 
with  more  advanced  problems,  and  in  addition  the  following: 


To  Square  to  Dimensions  When  Wood  is  Not  of  the  Desired 

Thickness. 

(See  Direction  Sheet  "  B.") 


Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

Boring. 

1. 

Depth  gauge. 

Chiseling  and  Gouging. 

i. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  chisel- 

The names  and  characteristics  of  the 

ing. 

common  bench  chisels  and  gouges. 

2. 

Paring. 

3. 

Gouging. 

Gluing. 

(73-75.) 

1. 

Cabinet  clamps. 

Sharpening. 

1 

Knives,  oilstone  and  oil. . . . 

Lubricants  and  abrasives. 

•  Woodworking  with  printing,  cobbling,  cement  work,  chair  seating  and  other  incidental  activities  as 
equipment  is  furnished. 
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Minimum  Requirements. 
Grade  VIH.*t 

The  shopwork  of  this  grade  should  make  demands  on  the  pupils  for 
some  originality  and  initiative  in  selecting  and  planning  for  the  execution 
of  problems  involving  somewhat  exacting  tool  manipulation.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  joinery  and  the  principles  of  construction. 

After  the  completion  of  two  problems,  individual  options  may  be 
allowed  in  cases  where  pupils  have  sufficient  patience,  strength  and  skill 
to  produce  substantial,  attractive  and  well-finished  pieces  of  furniture 
without  disproportionate  demands  on  the  instructor. 


To  Square  to  Dimensions.    (Same  as  Grade  VII.) 

The  requirements  include  a  careful  review  of  those  for  Grades  VI. 
and  VII.,  with  problems  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  the  following: 


Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

1. 

Ckamferring  and  beveling. 

Chiseling. 
Finishing 

1. 

Characteristic  of  filler  and  necessity 
for  use. 

2. 

Names  and  characteristics  of  different 

types  of  wood  finishing. 

3. 

Rubbing  down  shellacked  and 
finished  surfaces. 

Pumice  or  rottenstone  with 
oil  or  water. 

Gluing. 

Characteristics  and  source  of  rotten- 
stone  and  pumice. 

1. 

Gluing  

Glue  —  its  sources  and  commercial 
forms. 

Handscrews,  clamps  and  their  parts. 
The  principle  of  the  screw. 

Planing. 

1. 

Jointing  

Jointer  planer. 

Scraping. 

1. 

Scraping  flat  and  curved  sur- 
faces. 

Cabinet  scraper  with  and 
without  handle. 

Sharpening. 

1. 

File. 

2. 

Sharpening  plane  irons,  chisels, 
spokeshave  irons,  etc. 

Study  of  proper  sharpening  bevels. 
Method  of  sharpening  bits,  cabinet 
scrapers,  etc. 

*  See  footnote  under  Seventh  Grade. 

t  Problems  may  be  omitted  to  give  time  for  the  making  of  articles  needed  in  the  school  or  ordered  by 
the  department. 
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Direction  Sheets. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  typical  directions  for  any  problem 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  or  dupli- 
cated and  used  as  direction  sheets  in  the  place  of  some  of  the  verbal  instruc- 
tion. 

Accessories  and  Finishes. 

Teachers  of  shopwork  are  to  use  their  discretion  in  the  distribution 
of  limited  quantities  of  hooks,  screw  eyes,  canvas,  shellac,  stain,  etc.,  sent 
for  the  work. 

Sandpaper. 

Sandpaper  is  a  finishing  tool  and  should  be  used  only  after  all  work 
with  edged  tools  has  been  completed. 

In  sandpapering  flat  surfaces  use  a  sandpaper  block  and  work  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain. 

In  sandpapering  end  grain  use  the  sandpaper  block. 

In  sandpapering  concave  surfaces  use  a  rounded  edge  of  a  sandpaper 
block,  a  dowel,  tool  handle  or  other  object  with  a  curved  surface. 

Use  sandpaper  without  the  block  only  on  curved  or  shellacked  surfaces. 

Blackboard  Erasers. 

The  blackboard  erasers  made  in  the  school  shops  may  be  disposed  of 
in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Where  the  erasers  are  needed  in  the  district,  the  manual  training 
teacher  should  inform  the  principal  of  the  number  of  erasers  available 
and  receive  from  him  a  receipted  requisition  on  the  School  Committee  for 
this  number.  This  requisition  should  then  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
department.  The  erasers  may  then  be  put  into  use  in  the  district  in  which 
they  were  made.  This  procedure  will  stimulate  the  boys'  interest  in  the 
problem  as  they  will  see  their  particular  work  actually  fulfilling  a  school 
need. 

2.  Where  the  erasers  are  not  needed  in  the  district  the  manual1 
training  teacher  should  bundle  them  and  address  the  package  thus: 

"  Supply  Rooms  erasers  for  stock  from  the  

School"  (number  of  erasers  and  name  of  school  to  be  stated).  Leave  the 
package  where  the  driver  of  the  school  team  can  get  it.  The  department 
should  be  informed  of  the  number  of  erasers  thus  available  for  stock  in 
order  that  the  proper  credit  memorandum  may  be  made  and  sent  to  the 
Supply  Rooms. 
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Authorized 

Bench  cradle  (19-B.). 
Bench  hook. 

Birdhouses  and  feed  trays. 
Blackboard  eraser  (21- A.). 
Blotter  with  knob  (16). 
Book  case. 
Book  rack. 

Book  rack  blank,  hinged. 
Book  rack  blank,  housed. 
Book  rack  blank  mortised. 
Book  supports  (23). 
Box  blanks  (10). 
Bread  and  cookie  cooler. 
Broom  holder  (3-D.).  1 
Butterball  paddle  (5-B.). 
Calendar  stand. 
Card  holder  blank  (6-C). 
Cart. 
Chair. 

Clothesline  winder  (2-E.). 

Coat  hanger  (16- A.). 

Coat  and  trousers  hanger  (35). 

Corner  bracket. 

Cover  handle  (1-D.). 

Desk. 

Desk  flag  holder. 
Dish  drainer. 

Door  weight,  concrete  (25). 
Dough  board. 

Drawing  board  (13- A.  and  B.). 

Elliptical  bread  board  (17). 

.File  handle. 

Flat  ruler  (6-D.). 

Flower  pin. 

Flower  pot  (concrete). 

Flower  pot  stand. 

Flower  stick. 

Footstool,  reed  top. 

Footstool,  slat  top  (8). 

Footstool,  solid  top. 


List  of  Problems. 

Fork  (2-D.). 

Half  lap  joint. 

Half  lap  miter  joint. 

Hammer  handle. 

Hatchet  handle. 

Hook  strip. 

Inkstand  (26). 

Inkstand  and  tray  (7- A.). 

Jardiniere  stand. 

Key  rack  carved. 

Key  rack,  plain  (5-C). 

Kitchen  rack  (11). 

Kitchen  rack  (revolving)  (38). 

Kite  string  winder  (1-B.). 

Knife  polishing  board. 

Lamp. 

Lap  writing  board  (20). 
Laundiy  stick  (1-C). 
Letter  box. 
Letter  holder  (6- A.). 
Letter  opener. 
Letter  opener  (4--C). 
Loom,  small. 
Mallet  (2 1-B.). 
Matchbox  holder. 
Medicine  cabinet. 
Mixing  spoon  (15-B.). 
Nail  box. 

Necktie  holder  (37). 
Needle  (2-B.). 
Nozzle  holder. 
Order  board  (3- A.). 
Ottoman  (9). 
Paper  cutter. 
Paper  knife  (7-B.). 
Pedestal. 

Pencil  holder  (36). 
Penholder. 
Pen  tray  (U~C). 
I  Pen  tray  with  calendar  holder. 
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Picture  frame. 

Swing  board  (3-B.). 

Picture  frame  (cigar  boxes). 

Table. 

Plant  stand  (22). 

Taboret  (round). 

Rolling  pin  (3- A.). 

laboret  (square). 

Round  bread  board. 

Teapot  stand. 

Round  ruler. 

Tie  rack  (18). 

Sandpaper  blocks  (1-A.). 

Tool  rack. 

Scoop  (6-B.). 

m         11     u       /in    a  \ 

Towel  holder  (40-A.). 

i      i  r  i   l        l       i          •            #      t    /      t       A  \ 

Shelf  blank,  horizontal  (14-A.). 

Towel  rack. 

Shelf  blank,  vertical  (14-B.). 

m            1  ii 

Towel  roller. 

Shelf  (fixed  contour). 

Toy,  dog  (12). 

Shoe  polisher  (19-B.). 

Toy,  topsy  turvy. 

Shrub  label. 

Toy,  tumbler  man. 

Sink  scraper. 

Trellis. 

Skewer  (2- A.). 

T  square  (13-C). 

Sleeve  board  (24). 

m     •  ill 

1  wine  holder. 

/ni                   1                 1          •jll                  /  r        A  \ 

Sleeve  board  with  base  (4~A.). 

Ventilator  (2-F.). 

bout  aire  board. 

Tf           1   11 

Vise  handle. 

Spoon  (4-B.). 

Wall  pocket. 

Stationery  holder  (89). 

Wedge. 

Step  ladder. 

Whisk  broom  holder. 

Strop  (7-C). 

Winding  sticks  (2-C). 

Supplementary  Problems. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  has  on  file  "Siepert's  Shop  Prob- 
lems"  —  Series  1  to  7  inclusive,  from  which  selections  may  be  made. 
Blueprints  may  be  made  to  order  as  requested.  It  is  suggested  that 
teachers  examine  these  sheets  in  the  office  of  the  department,  and  order 
those  which  are  adaptable  to  their  problems. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SHOPWORK  IN  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  PREVOCATIONAL  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS  COURSES. 

Courses. 

Shopwork  courses  in  intermediate  schools  are  conducted  as  "  try-out " 
courses.  As  far  as  variety  of  activities  permit,  the  classes  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  rotate  through  the  shops,  changing  the  activity  in  Sep- 
tember and  in  February.  It  is  desired  that  each  pupil  have  at  least  one- 
half  year's  experience  in  each  of  three  or  four  different  basic  activities. 
(See  page  7,  "  Kinds  of  Work.") 

The  pupils  of  Grade  IX.,  Mechanic  Arts  Course,  may  specialize  in 
one  shop. 
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There  are  three  distinct  shop  courses  in  the  intermediate  organization: 


Manual  Training. 

Mechanic  Arts.    (See  Document  No.  15 


1919.) 


Prevocational. 

(See  page  6  for  time  allotments.) 

Aims. 

Manual  Training. —  See  page  4. 
Mechanic  Arts. —  See  page  4. 

Prevocational. —  In  addition  to  those  on  page  4  prevocational  shop- 
work  has  a  specific  aim  as  follows: 

To  make  evident  to  boys  the  value  of  book  knowledge  through  shop- 
activities  correlated  with  academic  subjects,  creating  a  desire  for  further 
study  and  for  a  continuance  of  school  training. 


Minimum  Requirements  in  Bookbinding. 


Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


1.    Getting  out  stock. 


2.  Counting. 


3.  Folding. 


4.    Dry  pressing. 


6.  Sawing. 


6.  Harking  for  stabbing. 

7.  Stabbing  


8.  Stab  stitching. . 

9.  Sewing  on  tape. 

10.    Sewing  on  cord . 


1 1 .  Whip  stitching . . . 

12.  Hammering  book. 


Book  cutter,  fancy,  plain  or 
ruled  paper. 


Pointed  stock  knife  

Bone  folder,  paper  stock. . . . 

Bar  press,  press  boards  

Finisher's  press,  hacksaw. .  . 

Steel  rule,  pencil  

Stabbing  board,  awl,  ham- 
mer. 

Awl,  hammer,  needle,  thread 

Tape,  sewing  frame,  needle, 
thread. 


Sewing  frame,  linen  thread, 
needle,  strand  cord. 


Book  cutter,  hammer. 


Kinds  of  paper.  Weights.  Sizes. 
Grain  of  paper.  Kind  for  job. 
Figuring  stock  to  advantage. 

Correct  method  of  fanning  out  stock. 
Keeping  stock  clean  while  fanning 
out  and  counting.'  Use  of  pointed 
stock  knife.  Counting. 

Fanning  out.  Position  of  hands. 
Use  of  folder;  hand  folder;  machine 
folder. 

Reason  for  dry  pressing.  Dividing 
book  for  building  in.  Method  of 
building  into  press. 

Jogging.  Reason  for  sawing.  Depth 
of  saw  marks.  Kettle  stitch.  Saw- 
ing for  tape  or  string. 

Use  of  rule. 

Use  of  awl.  Use  of  hammer.  Reason 
for  choice  of  stabbing  method. 

Type  of  job  demanding  stab  or  wire 
stitching.    Method  of  sewing. 

Type  of  job  to  be  sewed  on  tape. 
Setting  up  frame  for  sewing  on  tape. 
Method  of  sewing. 

Cord  for  bands  —  how  made.  Thread 
—  how  made.  Value  of  linen  or 
cotton  thread.  Kind  suitable  for 
each  job. 

Method  of  whip  stitching.  Type  of 
job  demanding  it.  Reason. 

Reason  for  hammering;  jogging  book; 
clamping  in  cutter;  pulling  out 
slack. 
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Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


13. 


Tipping  down  end  pages  and 
end  signatures. 


14.    Getting  out  end  papers . 


15.  Folding    and    making  end 

papers. 

16.  Tipping  or  sev/ing   on  end 

papers. 


17.    Trimming  end  papers. 


18.  Putting  on  fancy  paper  

10  Cutting  (or  trimming)  book., 

20.  Sprinkling  edges  

21.  Gluing  

22.  Rounding  back  

23.  Backing  

24.  Getting  out  boards  

25.  Making  headband  

26.  Putting  on  headband  

27.  Lining  back  

28.  Tipping  on  boards  

29.  Getting  out  covering  material 

30.  Skiving  corners  

31.  Padding  out  corners  


Paste  or  glue,  protection 
sheets. 


Paper  stock,  book  cutter, 
knife,  rule,  pencil. 


Bone  folder,  vellum  for  joint, 
marbled,  cloud  or  plain 
paper,  glue,  glue  brush. 

Folder,  protection  sheets, 
glue  or  paste. 


Shears . 


Fancy    paper,    glue,  glue 
brush,  bone  folder. 

Book  cutter,  rule,  cutting 
pad. 


Black  or  red  sprinkle,  sprin- 
kle screen,  brush. 


Glue,  glue  brush  

Glue,  glue  brush  

Backer  press,  hammer  

Board  shears,  pencil,  rule. 

Paste,  print  cloth,  string.. . 


Glue,  glue  brush,  headband 
stock. 

Glue,  glue  brush.  Cartridge 
or  tar  paper.  Lining-up 
folder. 

Cardboard,  glue  or  paste .  . . 


Rule,  shears,  stock  knife, 
buckram,  vellum,  canvas, 
morocco,  calf,  sheep,  buff- 
ings. 

Paring  stone,  skiving  knife. . 


Buffing    corners,  padding, 
glue,  glue  brush,  press. 


What  a  started  _  signature  means. 
Reason  for  tipping.  Width  of  tip- 
ping.   Folding  for  protection  sheet. 

Knowledge  of  rule.  Figuring  stock 
to  advantage.  Fancy  or  plain  end 
papers.    Kind  suitable  for  job. 

Type  of  end  paper  for  heavy  blank 
book;  for  fancy  extra  job;  for  com- 
mercial or  library  binding. 

Use  of  end  sheet.  Fanning  out  end 
papers  for  tipping.  Method  of 
tipping  on  for  leather  joint. 

Reason  for  trimming.  Method  of 
trimming  top  and  bottoms.  Method 
of  trimming  fronts. 


Use  of  fancy 


Method  of  gluing, 
paper. 


Action  of  cutter.  Parts  of  cutter. 
Bleeding  (print  maps  or  plates). 
Setting  gauges.  Taking  up  swell- 
ing. Use  of  cutting  pad.  Follow- 
ing rub-offs.  Method  of  sharpen- 
ing knife. 

Piling  books  for  springling  edges. 
Mixing  sprinkle.  Reason  for  its 
use.  Method  of  using  on  calf  or 
sheep  bindings. 

Consistency  of  glue  for  job.  Kinds 
of  glue  —  how  made.  Uses  of  each 
kind.    Correct  method  of  applying. 

Piling  books  for  gluing.  Jogging  into 
shape.  Reason  for  gluing.  Con- 
sistency of  glue.  Handling  glue 
brush. 

Taking  up  swelling.  Size  of  joint. 
Weight  of  board  to  be  used. 

Knowledge  of  cardboard.  Grain  of 
cardboard.  Weights.  Proper  kind 
of  job. 

Cutting  cloth.  Pasting  cloth.  Fold- 
ing over  string. 

Kinds  of  headband.  Method  of  sew- 
ing on  silk  headband  for  extra  work. 

Consistency  of  glue.  Length  of  lining 
strip. 


Proper  squares.  Distance  of  board 
from  joint  according  to  size  of  book. 

Buckram,  vellum  canvas,  how  made. 
How  bought.  How  they  differ 
from  each  other.  Kind  best  suited 
for  job. 

Skiving  corners  and  reason  for  same. 
Use  of  paring  stone  and  skiving 
knife. 

Methods  of  padding  corners  and 
reason  for  same.  Thickness  of 
padding.  Method  of  beveling 
edges. 
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Processes. 


32.  Binding  edges  , 

33.  Rounding  corners  , 

34.  Casing-in  or  covering-in  , 

35.  Covering  book  |,  J,  full  bound. 


36.    Marking  for  eyelets. 


37  Punching  

38.    Measuring  for  scoring . 


39.  Scoring  

40.  Cutting  out  corners. 

41.  Putting  on  binders. 


42.    Applying  cloth  or  paper  strips. 


43.    Pulling  book  apart 


44.    Putting  into  press , 


45.    Pasting  up  book. 


40.    Getting  out  super  cloth. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Vellum,  bone  folder,  glue, 
glue  brush. 

Round  corner  machine  


Casing-in    folder,  shears, 
glue,  glue  brush. 


Covering  folder,  band 
nippers,  band  sticks,  head 
sticks,  paste,  paste  brush, 
Morocco,    calf,  Russia, 


Marking  gauge. 


Punch,  eyelet  machine . 


Steel   rule,   scoring  knife, 
newsboard. 


Cartridge  paper,  bone  folder, 
glue,  glue  brush. 


Fancy  paper,  vellum,  vellum 
de  Luxe,  book  cloth,  bone 
folder,  glue,  glue  brush, 
paste,  paste  brush, 
straight  edge. 

Knife  


Bar  press,  edge  boards . 


Paste,  paste  brush. 


Super  cloth. 


Construction  and  use  of  round  corner 
machine.  Method  of  rounding 
corners.    Use  of  gouge. 

Cutting  and  turning  in  corners  prop- 
erly. Consistency  of  glue.  Proper 
room  temperature.  Use  and  po- 
sition of  loose  back  strip.  Turning. 
Use  of  casing-in  folder. 


Knowledge 
bought. 


of  leathers;  kinds;  how 


Method  of  laying  out  eyelets  and  need 
for  same  on  job.  Relation  of  eye- 
let setting  in  cover  and  punched 
paper.  Construction  of  marking 
gauge. 

Method  of  punching.  Construction 
and  use  of  eyelet  machine. 

Method  of  scoring  and  figuring  size  of 
bottom  and  cover  layouts  before 
scoring  and  dimensions  for  same. 
Weights  of  board  necessary  and 
kinds  to  be  used  (junk,  straw  or 
newsboard).  Grain  of  stock.  Ac- 
curacy in  measuring. 

Method  of  scoring.  Use  of  knife  and 
straight  edge.  Depth  of  scoring 
and  need  of  same. 

Method  of  cutting  corners.  Use  and 
position  of  knife,  chisel  and  hammer 
on  heavy  board.  Need  of  clean 
cuts  and  of  removing  corners. 

Kind  of  paper  required,  and  difference 
between  that  and  other  types. 
Testing  adhesive  properties  of  glue. 
Method  of  applying  binders  to  lay- 
out. Figuring  amount  of  cartridge 
paper  required  a,nd  cost  per  box. 

Necessity  for  cloth  or  paper  on  box 
and  method  of  applying  same.  Use 
of  folder  on  turning-ins.  Use  of 
shears  and  accurate  cutting  of 
corners.    Grain  of  cloth  or  paper. 

Folding  for  signatures.  Number  of 
folios  to  signature.  Signature  num- 
bering or  lettering.  Inserts.  Tip- 
ping in.    Folding  maps. 

Matching  up  books.  Method  of 
building  into  press.  Setting 
grooves. 

Setting  squares.  Pasting  one  or  two 
sheets  on.  Kinds  of  paste.  Uses 
of  each  kind.  Right  consistency 
for  job  on  hand.  How  manu- 
factured. 

Knowledge  of  rule.  Square  measure. 
Figuring  to  advantage.  Super  — 
how  and  where  made.  Why  open 
weave.    Method  of  applying. 
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Minimum  Requirements  in  Electricity. 

The  customary  detailed  lessons  will  be  preceded  by  general  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

The  electrician  and  requirements  of  the  electrical  trade. 
Electricity.    Its  history  and  present  day  uses. 

Magnetism.  History:  Molecular  Theory,  natural  magnets,  artificial 
magnets  and  electro  magnets  with  experiments. 


Processes. 


Splicing  

1.  Fixture. 

2.  Western  Union. 

3.  Tap. 

4.  Aerial. 


5.  Aerial  tap. 

6.  Cable. 

Bell  

7.  One  bell,  one  button. 

8.  Two  bells,  one  button  wired 

in  series. 

9.  Two  bells,  one  button  wired 

in  multiple. 

10.  Three-wire  return  call  sys- 

tem. 

1 1 .  One-family  house  bell  wiring, 

12.  Two-family  house  bell  wir- 

ing. 

13.  Two-drop  gravity  annuncia- 

tor. 

14.  Four-drop  gravity  annuncia- 

tor. 

15.  Installation  of  simple  tele- 

phone circuit. 


Knowledge. 


Types  of  insulation  and  wire 

Methods  of  bending  wire;  applying 
tape  and  the  skinning  of  wire. 
The  use  of  and  names  of  applied 
tools.  The  use  of  a  "Standard 
Wire  Gauge." 


Cleat  and  knob  work  

16.  Stretching  wires. 

17.  Dead  ending. 

18.  Branch  taps. 

19.  Single  pole  switch  control- 

ling one  light. 

20.  Two    lights,    single  pole 

switch  controlling  one  of 
the  lights. 

21.  Alternate  with  No.  20,  and 

have  switch  control  other 
light. 

22.  Double  pole  switch  and  one 

light. 

23.  Two  three- way  switches  con- 

trolling one  light. 

24.  Two  three-way  switches  and 

one  four-way  controlling 
one  light. 

25.  Electrolier    two    or  three 

point  control. 

Metal  moulding  

26.  Cutting. 

27.  Drilling  and  punching. 

28.  Connecting  up  fittings. 

29.  Fastening. 

30.  Bending. 

31.  Grounding. 

32.  Connecting  to  conduit  and 

wood  moulding. 

33.  Single  pole  switch  and  one 

drop  light. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Pliers,  knife,  alcohol  torch 
or  soldering  iron,  solder- 
ing paste,  compound  tape, 
friction  tape,  solder,  gaso- 
line torch. 


Hammer,  pliers,  screwdriver, 
feeler  bit,  knife,  rule,  bells, 
buttons,  batteries,  sal 
ammoniac,  friction  staples, 
tape,  No.  18  wire,  paste, 
solder,  torch,  annuncia- 
tors. 


Screwdriver,  hammer,  pliers, 
bit  brace,  bits,  wire,  tele- 
phone instruments. 

Hammer,  pliers,  bits,  screw- 
driver, knife,  rule,  alcohol 
torch  or  soldering  iron, 
tape,  No.  14  wire,  paste, 
cleats,  knobs,  tubes,  re- 
ceptacles, switches,  fuses, 
cutouts,  sockets,  switch 
bases,  lamps. 


Punch,  hand  drill,  cutter, 
hacksaw,  pliers,  knife, 
hammer,  rule,  fixture  cord, 
switches,  screws,  fittings, 
sockets,  solder,  paste, 
tape,  No.  14  wire. 


Construction  and  uses  of  the  bell, 
button  and  battery.  The  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic  and  the 
application  of  the  rule.  The 
knowledge  of  freehand  sketching  of 
a  working  plan.  Methods  of  mak- 
ing corners,  driving  staples,  tighten- 
ing wires,  unit  connections.  Clear 
perception  of  screw  sizes. 


Names  and  uses  of  metal  moulding 
fittings,  "Fire  Underwriters'  " 
rules  governing  metal  moulding. 
Methods  of  bending. 


Construction  and  uses  of  telephone 
instruments.  Requirements  of  in- 
stallation. 

Knowledge  of  the  "Fire  Under- 
writers' "  rules  governing  cleat  and 
knob  work.  Construction,  names 
and  action  of  different  kind  of 
switches.  The  use  of  applied  tools 
and  an  understanding  of  bit  sizes. 
Construction  and  names  of  recep- 
tacles, bulbs,  sockets,  Bwitch  bases 
and  fuses.  The  various  uses  of  the 
Ohms  law  and  fractions. 
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Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Wood  moulding.  

34.  Squaring,    trimming  and 

mitering. 

35.  Drilling,  countersinking  and 

securing. 

36.  Installing  wires,  capping  and 

making  dead  ends. 

37.  Connecting  to  fielding  fitting. 

38.  Connecting   to    kick  and 

moulding  blocks. 

39.  Single  pole  switch  control- 

ling one  light. 

40.  Installing  a  branch  tap. 


B.  X.  cable  

41.  Cutting  and  stripping. 

42.  Fishing  and  pulling  in. 

43.  Bending  and  grounding. 

44.  Connecting  to  the  fittings. 

45.  One  light  and  switch  exposed 

work. 

46.  Installation  of  a  concealed 

job  of  one  light,  controlled 
from  a  flush  switch. 


and 


Conduit  

47.  Cutting,  threading 

reaming. 

48.  Connecting  and  securing. 

49.  Bending  and  grounding. 

50.  Fishing  and  pulling  in. 

51.  Bending. 

52.  Installing  a  service  entrance. 

Radio  

53. 


The*  construction  of  parts 
and  the  assembling  of  a 
crystal  or  vacuum  tube 
receiver.  The  erection  of 
practical  miniature  an- 
tenna. The  making  of 
ground  connections.  The 
Continental  Code. 

A Totors  and  generators: 

Taking  down,  cleaning  and  re-as- 
sembling motor  generator. 


Miter  box,  hammer,  saw, 
screwdriver,  knife,  pencil, 
rule,  hand  drill,  chisel, 
taplet,  tapon,  cutouts, 
rosette,  receptacle,  con- 
necting fittings.  Solder- 
ing outfit. 


Hacksaw,  pliers,  hammer, 
file,  screwdriver,  knife, 
rule,  taps,  B.  X.  fittings, 
screws,  torch,  fish  wire, 
clips. 


Die,  diestock,  file,  bending 
hickey,  reamer,  fish  wire, 
pipe  vise,  pliers,  Stillson 
wrenches,  hammer,  screw- 
driver, hacksaw,  fittings, 
tape,  paste,  oil,  solder, 
torch. 


Hammer,  saws,  rule,  plane, 
hand  drill,  drills,  chisel, 
wire,  solder,  soldering  cop- 
per, soldering  paste,  hard 
rubber,  switch  points, 
switch  arms,  spaghetti, 
connectors,  screws,  shellac 
or  varnish. 


Screwdriver,  wrenches, 
pliers. 


Construction  and  uses  of  wood  mould- 
ing. Names  of  fittings  and  where 
used.  Method  of  laying  out  work- 
ing plan.  Applied  "Fire  Under- 
writers'" rules. 


Names  and  uses  of  B.  X.  fittings. 
"Fire  Underwriters'"  rules  on  this 
class  of  work.  The  advantage  of 
B.  X.  cable.  Names  and  uses  of 
tools  concerned. 


Names  and  uses  of  fittings.  Methods 
of  fishing,  bending  and  connecting. 
The  different  sizes  of  conduit.  The 
rules  governing  the  installation. 
Trade  and  proper  names  for  tools 
and  fittings.  The  standard  sym- 
bols for  wiring. 


Water  analogy  of  the  wireless  wave 
and  its  interception  by  means  of  an 
antenna.  Tuning  in,  tight  and 
loose  coupling,  detecting  by  means 
of  the  crystal  and  by  means  of  the 
vacuum  tube. 


Names  and  locations  of  various  parts. 
Theory  of  operation.  Practical 
tests  in  armature,  fields,  connec- 
tions, bearings  and  brushes. 


Minimum  Requirements  in  Gardening. 


Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Spring: 

1.  Study  of  varieties  of  seeds. 

2.  Prepare  seed  order  

3.  Germination  tests  

4.  Seed  sowing  indoors  in  flats 

5.  Transplanting  seedlings  .  .  . 


Seed  samples,  seed  catalog. 


Seed  catalog,  order  blank . . . 

Small  box,  sawdust  (or 
sand),  cheesecloth,  seed, 
pot  label. 

Flats,  soil,  seed,  label,  water. 


Transplanting  flats,  soil, 
marking  board,  water, 
dibble. 


To  learn  names  of  varieties  best 
adapted  to  this  climate  and  locality. 

Proper  method  of  ordering  seed. 

The  value  and  importance  of  germi- 
nation tests.  Requirements  for  an 
accurate  test. 

Proper  preparation  of  soil  for  seed 
boxes.  Methods  of  planting  in- 
doors. 

Essentials  for  successful  transplanting 
as  firming  the  soil  near  the  roots, 
etc. 
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Peocesses. 

6.  Hot-beds: 

(a)  Preparation  

(b)  Care  

7.  Cold  frames  

8.  Preparation  of  the  garden 

plot: 

(a)  Spading  

(b)  Liming  

(c)  Raking  

9.  Seed  sowing  out  of  doors: 

(a)  Making  the  drill  

(b)  Planting  seed  

(c)  Covering  drill  

10.  Cultivating  

11.  Thinning    common  vegeta- 

bles. 

12.  Spraying  , 

Summer: 

13.  Summer  care  of  the  garderj : 
(a)  Weeding  

(6)    Watering  , 

(c)  Cultivating  , 

(d)  Spraying  , 

(e)  Successive  plantings 

where  needed. 

Fall: 

14.  Crop  gathering  , 

15.  Winter  storage: 

(a)    In  pits  , 

(6)    In  cellars  

16.  Preparing  compost  pile. .. . 

17.  Sowing  cover  crops  

18.  Planting: 

(a)    Outdoor  bulbs  

(6)    Indoor  bulbs  


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Fresh  stable  manure,  manure 
fork,  thermometer,  shovel. 

Hot-bed  in  operation  

Stakes,     boards,  hot-bed 
sash,  hammer. 

Spade  or  spading  fork. 

Shovel. 
Iron  rake. 

Planting  line,  hoe  

Seed  marker. 

Hoe  (or  planting  label) . 

Hoe,  weeder  (or  rake)  

Sprayer,  insecticide  or  fun- 
gicide. 

Hand  weeder  

Hose  or  watering  pot  

(See  No.  10.)  

(See  No.  12.)  

Planting    line,    hoe,  seed 
marker. 

Hoe,  spading  fork  

Spade,  straw  or  leaves,  ven- 
tilation flue. 

Sand  (or  leaves),  box  (or 
barrel). 

Coarse  manure,  manure  fork, 
fresh  sods. 

Rake,  seed  

Trowel,  spading  fork,  bulbs, 
manure. 

Glass  bowl,  pebbles,  water, 
bulbs. 


Importance  of  using  fresh  stable 
manure.  Necessity  of  packing 
proper  amount  of  manure  in  the 
hot-bed. 

Importance  of  ventilation,  watering 
and  proper  temperature. 

Difference  between  a  hot-bed  and  cold 
frame.    Uses  of  a  cold  frame. 


Proper  way  to  use  a  spade.  Charac- 
teristics of  and  reasons  for  using 
lime.  Importance  of  the  rake  in 
preparing  a  fine  seed  bed. 


Importance  of  seed  rows.  Distance 
between  rows.  Distance  between 
seeds  in  the  row.  Reason  for  pack- 
ing soil  over  the  seed. 


To  preserve  moisture  and  destroy 


Importance  and  necessity  of  thinning 
for  the  protection  of  good  quality 
vegetables. 

Various  groups  of  insects  and  diseases, 
and  their  general  control. 


Improvement  of  appearance  of  the 
garden. 

Proper  method  of  watering  the  garden. 
(See  No.  10.) 
(See  No.  11.) 

Possibility  of  securing  several  short- 
season  crops  from  the  same  soil 
in  one  growing  season. 


Proper  methods  of  harvesting  crops 
with  hand  tools. 


Characteristics  of  a  good  storage  pit. 
Necessary  requirements  for^  good 
storage. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  storage 
cellar. 

Proper  way  to  make  a  compost  pile. 


Plants  commonly  used  for  cover  crops. 
Reason  for  and  value  of  a  crop. 


Names   and   characteristics   of  the 
hardy  outdoor  bulbs. 

Names   and   characteristics   of  the 
hardy  indoor  bulbs. 
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Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

19.    Making  seed  boxes  and  flats. 

Saw,  hammer,  nails,  rule, 
trysquare,  pencil,  plane, 
knife. 

Broken  garden  tool,  new 
handle,  file,  hammer, 
sandpaper. 

Dimensions  and  practice  in  making 
seed  boxes  and  flats. 

Necessity  of  having  tools  in  working 
condition  when  the  rush  season 
opens  in  March  and  April. 

Minimum  Requirements  in  Machine  Shop  Work. 

Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

1.    Cutting  stock . 


2.    Chipping . 


3.    Filing  and  polishing. 


4.    Laying  out  centers . 


5.  Drilling. 


6.  Countersinking. 


7.    Drilling   and  countersinking 
lathe  center  holes. 


8.  Riveting  

9.  Grinding  

10.    Straight  turning 


11.  Knurling. 


Scale,  vise,  hack  saw,  hand 
or  power. 


Hammer,  cold  or  cape  chisel, 
scale,  scriber,  try  square, 
chalk. 

Files,  file  card,  try  square, 
emery  cloth,  chalk. 


Scale,  center  punch,  ham- 
mer, scriber,  combination 
or  try  square,  surface 
gauge,  dividers,  calipers. 

Upright  drill,  twist  drill, 
chuck,  cutting  compound. 


Countersink,  upright  drill, 
twist  drill,  chuck,  cutting 
compound. 

Combination  drill  and  coun- 
tersink, lathe,  chuck,  cut- 
ting compound. 


Hammer,  rivet  set,  file 


Bench  or  pedestal  grinder: 
diamond  or  disc  wheel 
dresser. 

Engine  lathe,  dog,  lathe 
tools,  calipers,  scale, 
wrench,  oil,  micrometer 
caliper. 


Engine  lathe,  knurling  tool, 
hand  or  machine,  dog, 
scale,  wrench,  cutting 
compound. 


12.    Taper  turning   Same  as  for  straight  turning, 


13.    Chuck  turning . 


14.    Tapping  and  threading,  hand. 


15.    Reaming . 


Lathe,  chuck,  calipers,  scale, 
dog,  lathe  tools. 

Vise,  tap,  tap  wrench,  die, 
die  stock,  scale,  try  square 
cutting  compound. 

Vise,  reamer,  wrench,  square 
chuck,  cutting  compound. 


Types  and  use  of  scales.  Methods  of 
holding  stock.  Hand  and  power 
hack  saws  —  construction  and  uses. 

Types  and  use  of  chisels.  Method  of 
holding  tools.  Testing. 


Types,  cuts  and  lengths  of  files. 
Methods  of  use.  Testing.  Grades 
and  uses  of  emery  cloth. 

Methods  of  locating  centers  and  test- 
ing lay-out  for  same. 


Types  and  uses  of  upright  drills. 
Methods  of  holding  stock.  Drilling 

requirements.    Types  and  use  of 

cutting  compound. 

Methods  of  countersinking. 


Fundamentals  of  lathe  types,  con- 
struction and  uses.  Methods  of 
holding  stock.  Combination  drill 
and  countersink  requirements. 

Principles  of  riveting. 

Types  and  uses  of  abrasive  wheels. 
Essentials  of  grinding.  Angles  of 
clearance  for  various  tools. 

Detailed  study  of  engine  lathe  types, 
construction  and  use.  Require- 
ments of  elementary  turning.  Test- 
ing. Lubrication.  Precision  tool 
construction  and  uses.  Reading  a 
micrometer. 

Reasons  for  knurling.  Construction 
and  use  of  hand  and  machine  knurl- 
ing tools. 


Methods  of  taper  turning.  Deter- 
mination of  angles  for  tapers. 

Types,    construction    and    uses  of 
chucks.  Testing. 


Principles  of  threading. 


Principles  of  reaming.    Types,  con- 
struction and  uses  of  reamers. 
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Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

18.  Forge  work   

19.  Heat  treatment  of  steel  

20.  Dividing  head  work  on  milling 

machine. 

Shaper,  cutting  tool,  square, 
scale,  surface  gauge,  paral- 
lels, pinch  downs. 

Milling    machine,  cutter, 
scale,  micrometer  caliper, 
cutting  compound. 

Forge,  gas  or  down  draft, 
anvil,  tongs,    scale,  cali- 
pers, steel  square,  hammer. 

Forge,  tongs,  lap  stick,  oil, 
water,  brine,  cyanide  of 
potassium   crystals,  py- 
rometer, lead  bath. 

Milling  machine,  dividing 
head,  cutters,  scale,  mi- 
crometer caliper,  oil,  cut- 
ting compound. 

Various  machines,  files,  file 
card,      scale,  calipers, 
micrometer   caliper,  oil, 
emery  cloth. 

Engine    lathe,  threading, 
tools,  center  gauge,  thread 
gauge,     calipers,  scale, 
thread  calipers. 

Motor,  with  direct  or  belt 
drive.  Countershaft.  Belt, 
rope  or  sprocket  chain. 

Requirements  of  shaper  work.  Meth- 
ods of  holding  work  in  place. 

Construction  and  uses  of  milling  ma- 
chine.   Milling  process. 

Temperature  requirements  for  form- 
ing and  welding.     Prevention  of 
cold  shuts,  fire  cracks,  etc.  Calcu- 
lating length  of  stock  necessary  for 
bent  work;  for  welds,  etc. 

Fundamentals  of  annealing,  harden- 
ing,   tempering,    case   and  pack 
hardening.    Properties  of  steel  and 
alloys.    Use  of  pyrometer.    Use  of 
lead  bath. 

Index  head  construction  and  princi- 
ples of  use. 

Precision    measurements.  Methods 
of  finishing  work  for  accurate  re- 
sults.   Testing  methods. 

Change  gear  calculations.    Types  of 
threads.    Proper  cutting  angles  for 
tools.  Testing. 

Elementary  horse  power  calculations. 
Types  and  uses  of  various  trans- 
mission     mediums,      such  as 
belting,  rope  or  sprocket  chain. 
R.  P.  M.  formulae  and  application 
of  same.    Peripheral,  cutting  or  rim 
speed;  also  proper  cutting  speed  for 
various  metals  and  alloys.  Belt- 
maintenance  and  repair. 

Minimum  Requirements  in  Printing. 

Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

1.  Learn  layout  of  type  cases. . . . 

2.  Setting  type  

(a)    Three  lines  of  straight 

matter. 
(1)  Stickful. 

4.    Set  small  poem,  two  or  three 
stanzas,  trom  reprint  copy. 

Cases  of  type: 
(a)  Capitals. 
(1)  Lowercase, 
(c)    California  job  case. 

Cases  of  type,  composing 
stick,  leads,  slugs. 

Cases  of  type.  Leads, 
(a)    Three  lines. 
(1)    Six  lines, 
(c)    Nine  lines. 

Cases  of  type,  composing 
stick,  composing  rule,  line 
gauge,  pica  letter  m's. 

Location  of  characters  in  cases.  How 
to  distinguish  lower  case  letters 
b-d-p-q,  u-n;  I  (capital  I)-l  (lower 
case  ell)-l  (one). 

Position  at  case,  how  to, hold  com- 
posing stick,  use  of  leads,  how  to 
pick  up  type  and  place  it  in  stick, 
use  of  spaces. 

How  to  pick  up  mass  of  type  from 
galley.    Correct  method  of  holding 
type  for  distribution.    How  to  take 
up  type  with  right  hand  and  drop 
one  letter  at  a  time  in  case. 

Idea  of  alternating  indentions.  Poetry 
does  not  require  changing  of  spaces 
between  words.    Use  of  capitals. 
Punctuation.    How  to  set  compos  - 
ing  stick  with  pica  m's. 
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Phocesses. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


5.    Distribution,  three  handfuls. 


Set  page  of  straight  matter, 
and  a  reprint  typewritten 
manuscript. 


7.    Emptying  type  on  a  galley. 


8.    Tying  up  type,  blocking  type 
on  galley. 


9.    Pulling  proof  on  proof  press. 


10.    Pounding  a  hand  proof. 


11. 


12. 


Proofreading  marks  

(o)    Copy  marks  and  explana- 
tions, 
ft)    Read  proof. 
Correct  type. 


Lock  up  job  press  form. 

(a)  Plate. 

ft)    Type  form. 


Oiling  and  cleaning  job  press. . 
(o)  Oiling. 

ft)    Washing  rollers,  disk  and 
„  fountain. 


Feeding  press  

(a)    Without  form, 
ft )    With  small  cards. 

(c)  With  envelopes. 

(d)  With  paper. 

(e)  With  register  work. 

Inking  up  press  

Placing  chase  in  press  

Arranging  tympan  

Setting  gauges  and  grippers 
Taking  an  impression  


Case  of  type,  type,  leads  . 


Case   of  type,  composing 
stick,  leads,  galleys. 


Stick  of  type,  galley  , 


Mass  of  type,  galley,  string, 
furniture  for  lock  up  on 
galley,  tweezers. 


Proof  press,  type  form, 
brayer,  ink,  paper  and 
galley,  ink  slab,  benzine 
brush,  benzine  can. 


Proof  planer,  mallet,  type- 
form,  ink,  paper,  brayer.. 


Proofreading  list  of  marks. 


Mass  of  type.  Proof  with 
correction  marked, 
tweezers. 


Stone,  type,  plate,  furniture 
quoins,  reglets,  chase, 
bearers,  mallet,  planer, 
quoin  key. 


Job  press,  oil  can  and  waste, 
kerosene   can   and  wiping 
rags. 


Job  press,  stock,  ink . 


Ink,   job   press   with  ink 
rollers. 

Chase  and  press  


Pressboard     and  manilla 
paper,  screwdriver. 

Stock  grippers  , 


Type    form,    ink,  rollers, 
tympan. 


How  to  hold  type.  How  to  separate 
letters.  Position  of  spaces  and 
quads. 

Use  of  different  size  spaces.  Division 
of  words.  Justification.  Use  of 
leads  between  lines.  Arrangement 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Skill  in  handling  type.  Proper  posi- 
tion of  type  on  galley. 

Method  of  tying.  Length  of  string. 
How  to  secure  string  at  each  end. 
Loop-knot.  How  to  wind  string 
around  form.  How  to  block  up 
type  on  galley  securely  to  get  proof. 

How  to  place  type  in  correct  position 
on  press.  The  use  of  ink,  brayer 
and  slab.  How  to  place  paper  on 
type  and  how  to  remove  it  from 
type.  How  to  run  the  roller  over 
the  paper.  Need  of  moistening 
paper  sometimes.  Benzine,  solvent 
for  ink. 

How  to  hold,  strike,  and  raise  planer, 
to  prevent  blurring  of  the  proof. 
Necessity  of  moistening  paper. 

Proofreader's  marks.  Significance  of 
marks.  How  to  write  them.  How 
to  apply  them. 

Skill  in  handling  tweezers.  Need  of 
careful  rejustification.  Need  of 
care  in  correcting.  Ability  to 
understand  proof  marks. 

How  to  place  form  in  position.  Ar- 
rangement of  furniture,  reglets, 
quoins,  bearers.  Use  of  key,  mal- 
let, planer.  How  to  test  for  tight- 
ness. How  to  avoid  spring,  and 
how  to  lock  up  with  sufficient 
squeeze.  Two  kinds  of  quoins  and 
keys. 

Use  of  oil  can,  waste,  rags,  kerosene. 
Necessity  for  neatness  and  clean- 
liness. Need  for  lubrication  to  pre- 
vent wear  on  bearings.  Effect  of 
kerosene  on  the  ink  and  rollers. 
Need  of  washing  ink  to  avoid  dry- 
ing of  ink  on  press. 

Starting  and  stopping  press.  Use  of 
gauges.  How  to  place  stock  on 
the  feedboard.  How  to  place 
stock  up  to  gauges.  How  to  take 
sheets  out  of  press.  Need  of  care- 
ful feeding. 

Amount  and  method  used  in  applying 
ink. 

Relation  of  type  form  and  bed  of 
press.    Use  of  form  gripper. 

Use  of  tympan  and  result  of  too 
much  or  too  little  packing. 

Necessity  of  noting  position  of  these 
grippers. 

Amount  of  impression. 
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Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


21.  Making  gauges  , 

22.  Placing  gauges  

23.  Proof  on  stock  for  position  and 

O.  K. 

24.  Make-ready  , 

(a)  Underlaying. 

(6)  Overlaying. 

25.  Testing  job  make-ready  

26.  Oil  top  sheet  

27.  Taking  impression  for  final 

O.  K. 

28.  Counting  machine  

29.  Spreading  stock  to  dry  

30.  Handling  stock  

(a)  Jogging. 

(6)  Cutting, 

(c)  Folding. 

(<Z)  Gathering, 

(e)  Counting. 

31.  Stapling  :  

32.  Use  of  initials  

33.  Set  tags  

34.  Set  notehead  

35.  Set  billhead  

36.  Set  letterhead  


37.  Job  with  rule  border,  butted . . 

38.  Job  with  rule  border,  mitered. 

39.  Job  with  type  border  

40.  Set  advertisement  

41.  Run  type  around  cuts  

42.  Set  blank  rule  form  

43.  Table  composition  


Rule  and  pencil,  size  of  stock 

Quads,  glue,  cardboard  

Paper  stock  and  press  

Tissue  paper,  French  folio, 
overlay  knife,  paste. 

Page  stock  and  press  

Oil,  top  sheet  

Paper  stock  and  press  

Counting  machine  on  press. 

Drying  rack  

Paper  stock,  paper  cutter, 
bone  folders. 


Stapling  machines,  staples, 
and  stock. 

Initials,    type    and  stick, 
leads,  type  gauge. 

Stick,  type,  leads,  rules,  gal- 
ley, type  gauge. 


Stick,  type,  leads,  rules,  gal- 
ley, type  gauge. 


Stick  type,  leads,  rules,  gal- 
ley, type  gauge. 


Stick,  type,  leads,  rules,  gal- 
ley, type  gauge. 


Stick,  type,  leads,  rules, 
galley,  type  gauge. 

Stick,  type,  leads',  rules, 
galley,  type  gauge,  also 
mitering  machine. 

Stick,  type,  leads,  galley, 
border. 

Stick,  -type,  leads,  ruler, 
galley. 


Type,  leads,  galley  and  cuts 
Line  gauge. 

Type,  leads,  rules,  galley.  . 
Type,  leads,  rules,  galley. . 


Amount  of  margins  and  how  to  dis- 
tribute them. 

Guides  to  place  the  stock  against 
when  feeding  the  job. 

Position  of  job  is  O.  K.  Ready  to  be 
made  ready. 

How  to  mark  out  a  sheet.  How  to 
patch  up.  How  to  secure  an  even 
impression. 

Results  of  make-ready. 

Preventing  a  job  from  offsetting. 

Proper  appearance  of  job  when 
printed. 

Machine  registers  each  sheet  that  is 
printed. 

Position  of  staek  while  drying. 

Ability  to  square  up  stock  and  pile 
it  neatly.  Cut  paper  squarely. 
How  to  fold  to  corners.  Prepare 
arrangement  of  sections  of  book. 
How  to  arrange  stock  and  count 
accurately. 

How  to  side  and  saddle  stitch 
Proper  placing  of  staples. 

Shape  harmony  and  tone  harmony. 


Principles  of  display,  shape  harmony, 
tone  harmony  and  the  proper 
margins. 

Principles  of  display,  shape  harmony, 
tone  harmony  and  the  proper 
margins. 

Principles  of  display,  shape  harmony, 
tone  harmony  and  the  proper 
margins. 

Principles  of  display,  shape  harmony, 
tone  harmony  and  the  proper 
margins. 

How  rules  are  joined  by  butting. 


Method  of  using  a  mitering  machine 
and  effect  resulting. 


Proper  use  of  border. 


Characteristics  of  the  typography  of 
advertisements  and  the  many 
ways  of  arranging  same.  The 
fundamental  rules. 

How  to  determine  the  proper  di- 
mensions. 

Characteristics  of  blank  rule  composi- 
tion. 

Characteristics  of  table  composition. 
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Processes  . 

44.  Box  headings  

45.  Break  up  job  for  two  and  three 

colors. 

46.  Imposition. 

(a)    Of  card  

(6)    Of  circular  

(c)  Of  envelope  

(d)  Of  letterhead  

(e)  Of  billhead  

CO    Of  tag  

(g)  Of  foundry  form  

(h)  Of  job  

(i)  Of  two-page  form  

(J)    Of  four-page  form  

(k)  For  color  work. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Type,  leads,  rules,  galley. . . 
Type,  leads,  rules,  galley. . . 


Chase,  type,  quoins,  fur- 
niture, bearers,  mallet, 
planer,  quoin  key. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  fur- 
niture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers,  also  foundry 
bearers  and  try-square. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 

Chase,  type,  quoins,  furni- 
ture, bearers. 


How  to  determine  amount  of  space  to 
be  used. 

Ability  to  make  form  register  when 
locked  in  same  position  as  preceding 
color. 


Position  in  chase. 

Position  in  chase. 
Position  in  chase. 
Position  in  chase. 
Position  in  chase. 
Position  in  chase. 
Position  in  chase. 

Position  in  chase.    How  to  prevent 
rules  from  cutting  rollers. 

Position  in  chase  and  margins. 
Position  in  chase  and  margins. 
Position  in  chase  and  margins. 


Minimum  Requirements  in  Sheet  Metal  Work, 


Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


I.    Measuring  and  cutting . 


2.  Hemming. 

3.  Locking .  . 


4.  Drafting: 

I.    Shop  sketching. 


II.    Parallel   line  develop- 
ment. 


(a)  Rectilinear. 
(6)    Cylindrical . 


Scratch  awl,  square,  rule, 
straight  and  circular  snips. 


Scratch  gauge  and  folder . 
Bar  folder,  brake  


Pencil  and  paper 


Drawing  board,  T-square, 
drawing  instruments,  tri- 
angles, scale,  irregular 
curve. 


Reading  rule.  How  to  use  scratch 
awl  and  shears.  Use  of  straight- 
edge. Notching. 

Construction  of  scratch  gauge.  Char- 
acteristics of  bar  folder. 

Setting  gauge  on  folder.  Preparing 
lock  for  grooving. 


Ability  to  make  and   read  simple 
sketches. 

Use  of  drawing  equipment. 


Orthographic  projection. 
Simple  development. 
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Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

III.    Radial  line  development, 
conical. 

Same  as  II.  plus  trammel 
points . 

Development  of  conic  sections. 

IV.   Triangulation,  irregular 
forms. 

Methods  and  computations  pertain- 
ing to  irregular  forms. 

V.    Approximate  develop- 
ment. 

Wing  dividers,  trammels, 
framing  square,  scratch 
awl. 

Short-cut    methods    of  developing 
problems. 

5. 

Transfer  of  patterns.    Use  of  punch 
and  brakes.    Different  types  of 
braking. 

a 
O. 

Solder,  soldering  copper,  file, 
flux,  furnace,  solder 
scraper,  dip  cup. 

Heavy  hammer  anvil. 

Kinds  of  solder.    Care  of  soldering 
copper.    Proper  heat  for  soldering. 
Kinds  of  fluxes  and  how  to  apply. 
Preparation  of  metal  for  soldering. 
Preparation  of  dip  cup  solution. 

(a)    Forging  and  tinning  

(6)    Making  fluxes. 

(c)    Cleaning  the  metal. 

7. 

Folder,  mallet,  wire,  wire 
gauge,  wire  cutters,  wiring 
machine. 

Use  of  wire  cutter.    How  to  strike 

(a)    Small  articles  

glancing  blow  with  mallet.  Char- 
acteristics of  wiring  machine. 

(6)    Large  articles . 

8. 

Forming  

Forming  machine,  mallet, 

Construction  and  use  of  forming 

machine.    Forming  by  hand. 

(n\  "Hariri 

(a)  xiana. 

(6)  Machine. 

9. 

Hand  groover,  mallet  

Dressing  down  with  mallet.  Groover 
size. 

Method  of  holding  metal.  Construe 
tion  and  use  of  burring  machine 
Allowance  for  burr. 

10. 

11. 

Beading  machine  

Addition  of  strength  to  article .  Orna- 
mentation.    Division  of  space. 

12. 

Double  seaming  

Use  of  setting  hammer. 

Allowance  for  stretching  of  metal. 

Allowance  of  metal  and  adjustment 
of  gauge.  Method  of  holding  metal. 

13. 

Raising  hammer,  block  

14. 

Turning  

15. 

Punching  

Hammer,  lead  cake,  wooden 
block  (end  grain),  solid 
punch,  hollow  punch,  lever 
punch. 

Different  methods  of  punching. 

16. 

Rivet  set,  hammer,  solid 
punch. 

Proper  use  of  hammer.   Size  of  hole. 
Use  of  rivet  and  solid  punch.  Types 
of  rivets. 

17 

Brushes,  emery  cloth,  oil, 
paints. 

Preparation  of  surface.   Types  and 
use  of  brushes.    Method  of  apply- 
ing paint. 

18. 

Types  of  hack  6aw  blades  and  selec- 
tion for  particular  kinds  of  work. 

19. 

Proper  angle  of  cutting  edge. 

Required  degree  of  heat.  Prepara- 
tion of  various  elements.  Method 
of  purifying. 

20. 

Mould,  ladle,  silverizedlead, 
straits  tin. 

21. 

Drills,  hammer,  center 
punch. 

Determining  size  of  required  drill. 
Care  of  drill.    Use  of  punch. 
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Pkocesses. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

Oil  can,  machine  oil,  cotton 
waste. 

Wad  of  tow  (cotton  waste), 
pure  block  tin,  Nokorode, 
or  "killed"  muriatic  acid. 

Proper  lubrication  for  various  ma- 
chines. 

Efficiency  requirements. 

Safety  First.     How  to  set  gauge. 
Pressure  required.  Machine  squar- 
ing and  trimming. 

Degree  of  heat  required  to  prevent 
firing  of  flux.    Method  of  covering 
surface  with  tin.    Water  bath  for 
hot  metal. 

Minimum  Requirements  in  Woodworking. 

Processes. 

Tools  and  Materials. 

Knowledge. 

1.  Measuring  and  laying  off  dis- 

tances on  wood. 

2.  Making  lines  at  right  angles  to 

working  faces. 

3.  Setting  gauge.   Marking  lines 

parallel  to  working  faces. 
Setting  spur.  Sharpening 
spur.    Freehand  gauging. 

(a)  Rip. 

(1)  Crosscut. 

(c)  Miter. 

(d)  Curve. 

(e)  Oiling. 

5.    Using  and  setting  plane  

(a)  Planing. 

(1)    Planing  to  line. 

(c)  Block  planing. 

(d)  Surface  planing. 

(e)  Beveling. 

Rule,  pencil,  scoring  knife.. . 

Trysquare,  pencil,  knife,  oil 
stone,  sperm  oil. 

Marking  gauge,  rule,  oil 
stone,  file. 

Rip  saw,  band  saw,  back  saw, 
miter  saw,  turning  saw, 
bench  hook,  saw  horse,  oil, 
miter  box,  vise. 

Jack  plane,  fore  plane,  block 
plane,  bench  hook,  try- 
square. 

1-foot  and  2-foot  rule  and  character- 
istics. 

Names  of  parts  of  trysquare.  Names 
of  working  faces.     Relation  be- 
tween working  faces  and  parts  of 
trysquare.     Sharpening   of  knife 
point.    Care  of  trysquare.  Sharp- 
ening pencil. 

Condition  of  spur  for  good  work. 
How  to  tell    difference  between 
thickness  and  width.    Names  and 
uses  of  all  parts  of  gauge.  Method 
of  setting.   Reading  measurements 
on  handle. 

Names  of  saws  and  parts.  Character- 
istics of  teeth.    Correct  position  for 
each.    Care  of  saw.  Assembling 
turning  saw. 

Names  of  planes  and  parts.  Ability 
to  set  up  and  adjust  planes.  Con- 
dition of  parts  and  cutting  edge. 
Cleaning.    Adjusting  for  different 
kinds    of    wood.    Testing  bench 
hook.    Testing  all  working  faces 
and  numbering.    Truing  up  bench 
hook. 

Characteristics  of  common  nails  and 
their  uses.    How  to  nail  without 
splitting.    Correct  use  of  hammer. 
Names   of  parts.    How  to  read 
sizes  of  nails. 

Names  and  characteristics  of  com- 
mon boring  tools.    Adjustment  of 
bit    in    brace.    Measuring  bits. 
Reading  sizes  on  shank. 

Names  of  parts  of  screws.    How  to 
read  sizes.    Parts  of  screwdriver. 

Names  and  characteristics  of  com- 
mon chisels  and  gouges. 

(a)  Horizontal, 
(t)  Vertical. 

(c)  Oblique. 

(d)  Depth  boring. 

8.    The  use  of  screws.  Lubricat- 
ing. 

(a)  Horizontal, 
(i)  Vertical, 
(c)  Oblique. 

Screwdriver,  countersink, 
bit,  brad  awl,  soap  or  wax. 
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Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


10.  Sandpaper  

(a)    Fiat  work. 
(6)    Curve  work. 

11.  Gluing  

(a)    For  width. 
(6)    For  thickness 

12.  Jointing  

(a)  Butt  joint. 
(6)  Lap  joint, 
(c)    Edge  joint. 


13.  Finishing  

(a)  Oiling. 
(6)  Staining. 

(c)  Waxing. 

(d)  Painting. 

(e)  Shellacking. 


14.  Drawing  

(a)  Sketch. 

(6)  Mechanical. 

(c)  Freehand. 


15.    Machine  sawing  

(a)  Ripping. 
(6)    Cutting  off. 

(c)  Dado. 

(d)  Angle  cutting. 

(e)  Rabbeting. 


16.  Buzz  planing  , 

(o)    Edge  planing. 

(6)  Beveling. 

(c)    Surface  planing. 

17.  Band  sawing  , 


18.  Turning. 


19.  Boring  by  machine,  round  hole 
mortising,  depth  boring, 
countersinking. 


20.    Preparation  of  stock,  hand  saw- 
ing, machine  sawing. 


Sandpaper,  block. 


Glue,  clamps,  hand  screw, 
glue  stick,  newspaper. 


Tools  which  processes  re- 
quire. 


Determined  by  job  on  hand. 


Pencil,  rule,  drawing  board, 
T-square,  45-degree  trian- 
gle, 30-60  triangle,  com- 
passes, ruling  pen,  paper, 
thumb  tacks,  ink. 

Circular  saw,  oil,  oil  can, 
ripping  fence,  cutting-off 
fence,  jigs,  wrench,  push 
stick,  safety  device,  rip- 
ping blade,  crosscut  blade, 
combination  blade,  dado 
head. 


Buzz  planer  or  hand  jointer, 
push  stick,  oil. 


Band  saw,  blades,  guides, 
jigs,  push  stick,  oil. 


Lathe,  turning  tools,  turning 
chuck,  gouges,  mallet  or 
lead  hammer,  hammer, 
calipers,  sandpaper,  oil. 


Mortising  machine,  chuck, 
drill  bits,  hollow  chisel, 
bit,  bushings,  wrenches, 
guides,  jigs,  countersink. 


Rip  saw,  hand  saw,  circular 
saw,  band  saw,  rule,  fram- 
ing square,  pencil,  oil. 


Proper  use  of  sandpaper  with  or  with- 
out block.  Ability  to  recognize 
grade  by  "feel"  or  sight. 

Care  and  use  of  glue  and  clamps. 
Names  and  uses  of  parts  of  clamps 
and  hand  screws. 

Meaning  of  joint  terms.  Where  to 
use  certain  joints.  Uses  and  size 
of  dowels.  Uses  of  dowel  bit. 
Appearance  of  common  joints  when 
used. 

Composition  of  finishing  material  on 
the  job.  Proper  application  of 
material  to  surface. 


Proper  use  and  care  of  tools.  Repro- 
ducing simple  drawings.  Reading 
simple  drawings. 


Setting  up  saw.  Oiling.  Care  of 
motor.^  Adjusting  fences.  Adjust- 
ing height  of  saw.  Setting  meas- 
ures. Setting  width.  Setting  depth. 
Setting  length.  Setting  angle. 
Cleaning  machines.  Care  of  waste. 
Starting  and  stopping  saw.  Char- 
acteristics and  proper  use  of  saw 
blades.  Safeguards.  Use  of  jigs 
for  repeated  operations. 

Oiling  and  cleaning.    Starting  and 

stopping.    Adjusting    guides  for 

right  angles;  for  bevel  angles.  Bed 

adjustment.    Safety  devices.  t 

Oiling.  Characteristics  of  different 
parts.  Putting  on  and  taking  off 
saw  blades.  Throwing  blade.  Care 
of  motor  and  belt.  Setting  ma- 
chine. Safety  devices.  Starting 
and  stopping  machine.  Tension. 
Cleaning.  Use  of  jigs  for  repeated 
operations. 

Cleaning  and  oiling  machine.  Start- 
ing and  stopping.  Names  and 
uses  of  parts.  Simple  turning. 
Speed  rates.  Use  of  safety  devices. 
Use  of  calipers. 

Oiling  and  cleaning.  Starting  and 
stopping.  Setting  up  bits.  Use 
of  bushings.  Use  of  hollow  chisel. 
Adjustment  of  bit.  Oiling  to  pre- 
vent burning  of  chisel.  Depth  of 
adjustment.  Adjustment  of  guides. 
Safety  devices.    Use  of  jigs. 

Knowledge  listed  for  processes  15  and 
17.  Board  measure  by  arithme- 
tic.   B.  M.  by  framing  square. 


Processes  15  to  20,  inclusive,  should  be  given  only  to  boys  who  have 
permits,  signed  by  parent  or  guardian,  to  operate  machines. 

The  refusal  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  sign  a  permit  will  not  prevent 
the  boy  from  obtaining  a  passing  mark. 
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Minimum  Requirements  in  Painting. 


Processes. 


Tools  and  Materials. 


Knowledge. 


Interior  Painting: 

Dusting,  shellacking  knots,  prim- 
ing, sandpapering,  second  and 
third  coats,  glazing,  painting 
walls,  mixing  paints,  matching 
colors,  graining,  enameling, 
stippling. 


Wood  Finishing: 

Removing  varnish,  sandpapering, 
bleaching,  staining,  mixing 
stains,  filling,  shellacking,  var- 
nishing, rubbing,  polishing, 
waxing,  refinishing  furniture. 


Decoration* 

Washing  off  calcimine,  plastering, 
sizing,  calcimining,  relief  work, 
drawing  and  design,  stencil 
cutting,  pounce  making,  gild- 
ing, stenciling,  lining,  glazing. 


Sign  Painting: 

Making  sign  boards,  preparing 
i       sign  boards,  mixing  paints  and 
colors,    lettering,    half  block 
letters,  Egyptian  letters,  Ro- 
man letters,  lettering  with  pens, 


smalting. 


Duster  and  putty  knife, 
paint  brushes,  shellac 
brushes,  sandpaper,  lad- 
ders and  staging,  drop 
cloths  and  strainers,  lin- 
seed oil  and  driers,  outside 
varnish,  turpentine,  white 
lead,  enamel,  white  zinc, 
tinting  colors,  paint  pails. 

Varnish  removers,  sand- 
paper, scrapers,  oxalic 
acid,  ammonia,  stains  and 
fillers,  pumice  stone,  rot- 
ten stone,  varnishes,  shel- 
lac, rubbing  felt,  wax, 
varnish  brushes,  shellac 
brushes,  polishing  brushes, 
varnish  containers,  colors 
in  oil,  colors  in  water, 
acids  and  alkalis. 


Sponges,  plaster  of  paris, 
glue  and  alum,  whiting 
and  shellac,  dry  colors, 
water  colors,  stencil  paper, 
stencil  knives,  pounce 
wheel,  straightedge,  gild- 
ing tools,  gold  and  silver 
leaf,  gold  size,  calcimine 
brushes,  lining  brushes, 
stencil  brushes. 


Paints  used  in  lettering,  let- 
tering brushes,  sign 
boards,  gold  leaf  and 
silver  leaf,  smalts,  rule, 
bronzes,  water  colors, 
pens,  sizes. 


Preparation  of  wood  for  painting. 
Preparation  of  walls  for  painting. 
Preparation  of  materials.  Selec- 
tion of  materials.  Brush  technique. 
Handling  tools.  Study  of  materi- 
als. History  of  painting.  Color 
study.  Care  of  the  health  in  the 
painting  trade. 


Methods  of  finishing.  Methods  of 
refinishing.  Study  of  open  grain 
wood.  Study  of  close  grain  wood. 
Shellac  varnish.  Method  of  ob- 
taining and  preparation  for  use. 
Method  of  holding  tools  and  apply- 
ing materials.  Methods  of  stain- 
ing. Methods  of  polishing.  Mix- 
ing stains.  Colors  of  different 
woods.  Methods  of  waxing.  Dif- 
ferent finishes  for  wood.  Use  of 
•  polishing  machines.  Piano  pol- 
ishing.   Reasons  for  poor  work. 

Method  of  removing  calcimine. 
Method  of  sizing.  Plasters.  Mix- 
tures of  plaster.  Mixtures  of  sizes. 
Mixtures  of  calcimine.  Mixtures 
of  colors.  Method  of  transferring 
decorations.  Preparation  of  gold 
and  silver  leaf.  Handling  tools  and 
materials.  Study  of  c6lors.  Study 
of  decorations.  Study  of  orna- 
ment. History  of  art  and  decora- 
tion.   Period  decoration. 

Study  of  alphabets.  Principles  of 
spacing.  Laying  out.  Methods 
of  laying  out  work.  Methods  of 
using  tools.  Origin  of  the  alphabet. 
Color  harmony.    Sign  design. 
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Statistics. 
TABLE  A. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  average  number  belonging, 
and  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1921-22,  1922-23  and  1923-24. 


* 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHJOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1922. 

■ 

1923. 

1924. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

305 

20,908 
99,367 
9,642 

420 

22,327 
100,188 
9,836 

498 

23,191 
102,745 
10,135 

301 

19,461 
89,719 
8,172 

407 

20,615 
90,761 
8,095 

487 

20,637 
92,464 
8,223 

290 

18,234 
83,470 
6,540 

393 

19,263 
84,280 
6,320 

469 

19,300 
86,187 
6,653 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

130,222 
1,567 

132,771 
1,612 

136,569 
1,603 

117,653 
1,317 

119,878 
1,283 

121,811 
1,275 

108,534 
1,171 

110,256 
1,147 

112,609 
1,159 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Contimiation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

131,789 

134,383 

138,172 

118,970 

121,161 

123,086 

109,705 

111,403 

113,768 

Evening  high  

Evening  elementary  

Boston    Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

4,971 
9,523 
815 

5,683 
9,496 
862 

5,723 
11,158 
1,136 

2,919 
4,895 
457 

3,257 
4,801 
461 

3,269 
5,592 
598 

2,388 
3,861 
352 

2,560 
3,809 
347 

2,558 
4,481 
461 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,309 

16,041 

18,017 

8,271 

8,519 

9,459 

6,601 

6,716 

7,500 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

6,753 

7,852 

7,769 

3,422 

3,402 

3,902 

3,308 

3,283 

3,778 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

1,522 

1,608 

2,023 

794 

819 

857 

633 

655 

687 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

155,373 

159,884 

165,981 

131,457 

133,901 

137,304 

120,247 

122,057 

125,733 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings 
(but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for  the 
financial  year  ending  January  31,  1924. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 


guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $8,393,835  85 

Salaries  of  officers   242,894  26 

Salaries  of  custodians   607,311  52 

Fuel  and  light                         .   535,399  89 

Supplies  and  incidentals   661,819  03 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  6,802  37 

Physical  education   176,014  19 

School  physicians  and  nurses   136,587  54 

Pensions  to  teachers  "  .  145,165  60 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .......      54,012  30 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, i  ncluding  new  lighting  fixtures    1,461,983  61 


Total  expenditures   .  $12,421,826  16 


Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 
The  great  teachers  have  differed  little  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  objectives  of  education.  Invariably  and  authoritatively 
they  have  insisted  that  the  training  of  the  child  should  be  sym- 
metrical. They  have  never  advocated  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy. They  realized  that  intellectuality  in  itself  is  insuffi- 
cient; that  it  must  become  crowned  and  dominated  by  spiritual 
forces.  Unquestionably  they  exalted  intellectual  training; 
likewise  the  education  of  the  emotions,  impulses,  desires  and 
instincts;  but  paramount  to  all  these,  in  a  position  of  supreme 
importance,  they  placed  the  spiritual  growth  and  development 
of  the  child.  Blessed  Thomas  More  writing  four  hundred  years 
ago  to  "My  dear  Gunnell,"  the  tutor  of  his  children,  said: 
"  Though  I  prefer  learning  joined  with  virtue,  to  all  the  treasures 
of  kings,  yet  renown  for  learning,  when  it  is  not  united  with  a 
good  life  is  nothing  less  than  splendid  and  notorious  infamy." 
"  Warn  my  children"  he  adds,  "to  avoid  the  precipices  of  pride 
and  haughtiness,  and  to  walk  in  the  pleasant  meadows  of  mod- 
esty; not  to  be  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  gold;  not  to  lament  that 
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they  do  not  possess  what  they  erroneously  admire  in  others; 
to  put  virtue  in  the  first  place,  learning  in  the  second;  and  in 
their  studies  to  esteem  most  whatever  may  teach  them  piety 
toward  God,  charity  to  all,  and  modesty  and  Christian  humility 
in  themselves." 

Equally  uncompromising  and  emphatic  was  Horace  Mann, 
the  founder  of  our  American  public  school  system.  "Our 
great  duty,"  said  he,  "is  to  prepare  these  living  and  intelligent 
souls;  to  cultivate  in  them  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  to  keep 
them  unspotted  from  the  world,  that  is,  uncontaminated  by  its 
vices;  to  train  them  up  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man; 
to  make  the  perfect  example  of  Jesus  Christ  lovely  in  their 
eyes;  and  to  give  to  all  so  much  religious  instruction  as  is 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  others  and  with  the  genius  of 
our  government." 

But  in  later  years  a  shadow  —  first  invisible,  finally  ominous 
—  obscured  the  horizon  of  our  idealism.  We  seemingly  lost 
for  a  time  our  intellectual  and  moral  perspectives.  Old  land- 
marks removed,  we  became  bewildered  by  the  glamor  of  cer- 
tain delusive  standards.  While  in  quest  of  strange  gods  we 
discovered  a  pernicious  philosophy  which  would  elevate  success 
above  virtue  and  knowledge  above  wisdom.  America,  the 
home  of  idealists,  bent  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  efficiency.  Such 
words  as  "duty,"  "conscience,"  and  "sin"  became  obsolete 
even  in  the  vocabularies  of  school  men. 

Then  came  the  crash,  like,  that  of  a  falling  world.  The 
nations  that  worshipped  materialism  have  paid  tribute  to  this 
false  philosophy  in  the  awful  cataclysmic  struggle  from  which 
they  are  slowly  emerging.  And  today  the  world,  staggering 
beneath  the  burden  of  economic  distress  and  heart-laden  with 
griefs  pleads  for  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  idealism  and  faith. 
Statesmen,  scientists,  economists,  industrialists,  and  churchmen 
unite  with  educators  in  proclaiming  an  old-time  axiomatic 
truth  —  that  no  civilization  can  prosper  which  ignores  great 
moral  and  spiritual  realities. 

In  these  hours  of  re-awakenment,  we  find  consolation  and 
hope  in  the  significant  utterance  of  Von  Humboldt:  "What- 
ever we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be 
first  introduced  into  the  schools." 

The  school  which  is  the  reflection  as  well  as  the  molder  of 
society  is  ever  responsive  to  crying  social  needs,  and  ready  to 
commandeer  all  its  forces  to  make  character  development 
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supereminent  in  its  programs.  The  whole  machinery  of 
the  school  is  prepared  to  move  forward  triumphantly  for  the 
development  of  spiritual  habits;  of  unselfish  conduct;  of  unfal- 
tering loyalty  to  conviction;  of  moral  robustness  and  vigor;  of 
righteousness  of  living ;  and  of  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong. 

But  we  are  not  privileged  to  teach  everything  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  well-defined  limitations.  We  are  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  because  of  the  composite  character  of 
our  people,  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  non- 
sectarian  public  schools.  This  implies  that  within  these  school- 
rooms there  shall  be  permitted  no  partisan,  racial,  or  religious 
propaganda ;  that  there  shall  not  be  introduced  the  tenets  of 
any  political  party,  of  any  creed,  or  of  any  race.  We  cannot 
teach  religion  in  the  public  schools.  Such  instruction  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  home,  of  the  church,  and  of  religious 
teachers.  The  great  majority  of  people  believe,  as  Washington 
believed,  that  the  basis  of  morality  is  religion.  Many  con- 
scientious teachers,  therefore,  are  embarrassed  and  hesitate  to 
give  formal  instruction  in  morals  lest  they  may  offend  the  relig- 
ious sensibilities  of  parents.  At  the  same  time  there  exists  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  an  ancient  statute  which 
is  mandatory  in  its  insistence  upon  moral  training  in  our  schools. 
It  imposes  upon  all  teachers  the  duty  of  exerting  "  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and 
justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded. " 

The  question  here  arises,  are  we  confronted  with  an  ines- 
capable dilemma?  Or  is  it  possible  in  our  combined  wisdom 
to  make  such  necessary  readjustments  as  may  enable  us  to 
teach  the  fundamental,  natural  virtues  without  encroaching  in 
any  manner  whatever  upon  the  province  of  religion  or  theology? 
For  the  sake  of  the  children  and  youth  entrusted  to  our  super- 
vision, we  must  cherish  hope.  And  pending  the  attempted 
solution  of  this  momentous  problem  which  today  is  foremost 
in  the  thoughts  of  every  worthy  leader  of  public  school  education 
in  America,  may  we  appeal  for  suspended  judgment! 

The  purpose  of  popular  education  is  twofold.    It  should 
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stimulate  every  child  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  capabilities  and 
endowments,  and  then  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Man  and  society  are  reciprocally  inter- 
dependent. The  citizen  of  character  is  the  foundation  of  free 
government.  Conversely,  the  citizen  without  character  is  a 
menace  to  the  state  and  for  his  delinquency  society  stands 
accused.  "Social  righteousness  depends  upon  individual  moral- 
ity, but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  collective  virtue  which  can  be 
practiced  by  a  community  whose  individual  members  do  not 
possess  it  in  any  manner  or  degree.  For  ihis  very  reason  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  qualities  of  citizenship  without  regard 
for  personal  virtue  or  to  make  civic  utility  the  one  standard  of 
moral  excellence  is  due  to  failure." 

Hence  the  school  must  be  the  training  ground  for  citizenship. 
Every  school  room  must  be  the  nursery  for  the  cultivation  and 
intertwining  of  spiritual  loveliness  and  civic  morality.  Every 
playground  must  become  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of 
physical  and  moral  qualities,  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
individual  and  essential  for  good  citizenship.  Pupils  every- 
where should  learn  the  lesson  that  all  genuine  victories  are 
moral  victories.  Running  through  all  systems  of  education  like 
the  ichor  that  coursed  through  the  veins  of  the  gods  must  be  the 
throbbing  impulse  of  service. 

In  all  discussion  of  character  and  citizenship  development  in 
our  schools,  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  great  army  of  noble 
and  devoted  teachers  who  during  all  the  years  consciously 
or  unconsciously  have  been  leading  pupils  upward  to  a  vision  of 
the  higher  life.  Their  labors  have  not  gone  unrewarded.  An 
intelligent  American  democracy  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
and  rises  up  to  call  them  blessed.  The  schools  ever  have  taught 
responsibility  and  accountability.  Every  master's  office  is  a 
juvenile  court  wherein  is  dispensed  justice  with  mercy,  and 
where  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  authority  are  inculcated 
and  exemplified.  From  every  class  room  radiates  the  illumin- 
ating personality  of  the  teacher.  She  rebukes  charitably, 
rewards  meritoriously,  advises  wisely,  rules  justly.  And  in 
every  ideal  class  room  there  is  present  what  Froebel  saw  so 
clearly  in  his  dream,  a  third  entity  above  and  superior  to 
teacher  and  pupils  —  the  eternally  right  and  the  eternally  just 
— -  in  the  presence  of  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  reverently 
bow. 

For  two  years  a  Committee  of  Principals  has  been  engaged 
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industriously  in  the  preparation  of  an  outline  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  better 
citizenship  through  character  development.  The  Superinten- 
dent desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  intelligence,  the 
devotion,  and  the  rare  good  judgment  that  characterized  the 
committee  in  its  investigations  and  its  conclusions.  The  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
soon  will  be  accessible  as  a  school  document.  No  review  of 
the  report  would  give  an  adequate  description  of  its  valuable 
contents.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  a  few 
of  the  introductory  pages,  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  report 
as  well  as  the  wealth  of  its  suggestions : 

"Characteristics  Resulting  from  the  Development  of  the  Funda- 
mental Virtues. 

The  most  worthy  type  of  citizen  of  our  Republic  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  following  fundamental  virtues.  He  appreciates 
truth  and  has  an  established  habit  of  speaking  truthfully.  It  is 
truthfulness  which  brings  that  mutual  trust  among  men  and 
nations  that  is  the  basis  of  commerce  and  of  credit.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  thereby  recognizing  mutual  rights  and 
refraining  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  He  recog- 
nizes that  he  has  obligations  and  endeavors  faithfully  to  fulfill 
them.  He  recognizes  and  respects  all  the  rights  of  others;  as, 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  health  and  to  life;  his  right  to  his 
property;  to  his  reputation  and  good  name;  to  his  opinion;  to  the 
possession  of  friendship  (distinctly  a  property  right);  to  his 
inventions;  to  his  copyrights;  his  right  to  independent  action 
within  the  law,  which  includes  his  right  to  exercise  his  faculties; 
to  labor;  to  receive  an  education;  and  to  enjoy  freedom  of  body, 
of  intellect,  and  of  will.  He  recognizes  rights  and  duties  which 
are  his  own  and  uses  good  judment  in  the  exercise  of  them.  He 
recognizes  the  right  of  constituted  authority  and  the  binding 
consequences  of  law  which  are  fundamental  to  the  happiness  of 
people  living  and  working  together.  He  appreciates  what 
government  does  in  protecting  and  helping  people  who  are  trying 
to  live  and  work  together,  and  he  gives  first  respect,  then 
gratitude,  and  finally  love  to  his  government.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  law  abiding,  obedient,  and  works  with  others  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  He  has  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty  and  is  loyal  to  his 
family,  his  institutions,  his  community,  his  country,  his  faith, 
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and  to  any  worthy  cause  in  which  he  believes.  This  loyalty 
governs  his  course  even  when  it  calls  for  action  directly  opposed 
to  his  own  personal  desires  or  comfort.  It  makes  a  heavy 
demand  on  his  virtue  of  unselfishness.  By  cooperative 
activity  he  helps  to  stabilize  the  moral  supports  of  the  com- 
munity and  also  its  industrial  life.  He  either  initiates  or 
participates  in  the  good  movements  of  his  community,  city,  or 
state.  He  has  a  practical  respect  for  industry  and  thrift.  He 
not  only  keeps  himself  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  makes  a  re- 
spectable living,  but  provides  sufficiently  for  those  for  whom  he 
is  responsible  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  a 
practical  humility  in  that  he  appreciates  his  dependence  on  his 
fellow-citizens  and  others,  and  senses  his  own  obligations  to 
them.  He  is  kindly  disposed  in  thought,  speech,  and  act, 
always  giving  the  other  person  under  judgment  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  He  is  not  only  just  but  is  benevolent,  inclining  to  give 
to  others  more  than  is  their  right;  that  is,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  he  is  an  altruist.  He  is  a  seacher  for  the  good  in  persons, 
institutions,  and  in  reform  measures;  is  constructive,  not 
destructive  in  influence  and  action.  He  is  actuated  by  lofty 
motives  rather  than  by  a  desire  for  his  own  pleasure  or  aggrand- 
izement. 

"Aims  and  Purposes. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  good 
citizen  is  the  one  who,  because  of  the  nobility  of  his  character 
and  the  resulting  usefulness  of  his  life,  is  a  constructive  force  in 
his  community.  If,  then,  we  would  train  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  to  be  good  citizens,  our  conscious  and  constant 
aim  should  be  to  develop  qualities  of  noble  character.  This  aim 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  every  lesson  of  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  in  every  activity  of  the  class  room,  and  in 
every  situation  during  the  entire  day  while  the  teacher  is  the 
guiding  force. 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  this  outline  proposes  definite  teaching 
to  the  end  that  children  will  strive  to  practice  certain  funda- 
mental virtues  of  which  they  are  made  conscious. 

The  following  virtues  are  fundamental  and  therefore  of  vital 
importance : 

1.  Sdf-preservation  through  the  reasonable  observance  of  the  laws  of 

health. 

2.  Self-control. 

3.  Self-reliance. 
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4.  Truthfulness  and  reliability. 

5.  Justice  as  shown  in  clean,  fair  play. 

6.  Faithfulness  to  duty. 

7.  Conscientiousness  in  the  doing  of  one's  work  to  the  best  of  one's 

ability. 

8.  Willingness  to  cooperate  in  working  harmoniously  and  well  with 

others. 

9.  Kindness  towards  all. 

10.  Obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority. 

11.  Loyalty  to  home,  to  school,  to  country,  to  faith. 

All  of  these  may  be  considered  as  springing  from  one  great 
foundation  virtue  —  that  of  unselfishness.  The  teacher  who 
is  successful  in  communicating  to  her  pupils  this  spirit  so  that 
they  will  build  for  themselves  a  strong  habit  of  acting  unselfishly, 
will  have  taught  with  effectiveness  many  other  specific  virtues 
as  well. 

Each  day  the  teacher  should  stress  the  greatness  of  so  living 
as  to  make  it  easier  for  others  to  believe  in  the  right  and  to 
practice  the  right.  • 

Such  living  is  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  who  is 
most  unselfish.  A  detailed  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  un- 
selfishness in  its  broadest  sense  places  emphasis  on  the  following 
truths : 

1 .  He  who  cares  for  his  own  body  by  that  very  act  guards  the  health  of 

the  community. 

2.  He  who  controls  his  thoughts,  his  temper,  and  his  tongue  helps  bring 

peace  to  those  around  him. 

3.  He  who  learns  to  stand  independently  and  fearlessly  for  the  right 

helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  community  life  and  to  inspire 
others  with  courage. 

4.  He  who  can  be  trusted  makes  right  social  and  business  relations  more 

possible. 

5.  He  who  plays  fair  keeps  his  own  self-respect  and  helps  his  opponent 

to  do  the  same,  while  his  example  strengthens  his  weaker  neighbor. 

6.  He  who  is  faithful  to  duty  helps  to  lay  a  dependable  foundation  for 

family  and  community  life. 

7.  He  who  does  his  work  conscientiously  each  day  does  his  bit  towards 

making  the  output  from  his  community  grow  steadily  in  excellence. 

8.  He  who  can  harmonize  his  interests  with  those  of  his  neighbor  helps 

his  neighbor  to  strive  with  him  for  a  goal  which  is  good  for  all. 

9.  He  who  is  kind  in  thought,  speech  and  act  helps  the  stranger  among 

us  to  become  more  truly  American. 
10.    He  who  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  duly  constituted  authority  con- 
tributes a  large  measure  of  success  to  the  enterprise  of  living  and 
working  together  under  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
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11.  He  who  is  unwaveringly  loyal  to  family,  school,  community,  country 
and  to  faith  helps  to  turn  into  right  channels  the  forces  which 
otherwise  might  result  in  lawlessness  and  anarchy. 

"  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Effective  Use  of  this  Plan. 
It  is  suggested  as  a  working  basis : 

That  each  phase  of  unselfishness  be  dwelt  upon  in  turn  throughout  the 
school  year. 

That  two  weeks  be  spent  upon  each  virtue  in  conjunction  with  the  Code 
of  Morals. 

That  when  the  first  consideration  of  each  virtue  is  reviewed  and  en- 
larged upon  as  a  result  of  more  study  and  greater  experience,  another  week 
of  work  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  every  case  the  study  of  these  qualities  of  noble  character 
should  include : 

Daily  discussion  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Abundant  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  practice  each  virtue  under  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  teacher. 

1  The  stressing  of  related  matter  met  in  the  study  of  various  school 
subjects.  (Incidents,  events  or  personal  characteristics  may  be  stressed 
and  thus  associated  with  the  virtue  which  is  at  the  time  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  definite  planning  in  advance  by  the  teacher  is 
necessary  in  order  that  certain  events  or  personalities  may  be  studied  at 
appropriate  times.) 

To  help  pupils  to  gain  a  hearty  appreciation  and  admiration 
for  these  high  qualities  of  character,  and  to  lead  them  to  strive 
earnestly  to  cultivate  such  qualities  in  their  lives,  the  teacher 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  following  directions  are 
good  rules  of  procedure : 

1.  Avoid  sermonizing  and  moralizing.     Use  stories  that  are  interesting 

and  vital.  Be  sure  that  the  desired  point  is  clearly  made  in  the 
story,  and  then  do  not  lessen  its  interest  and  detract  from  its  vitality 
by  further  labored  explanations. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to  furnish  illustra- 

tions from  their  own  experience  and  reading.  Direct  such  dis- 
cussion into  helpful  and  constructive  channels. 

3.  When  controversial  subjects  are  discussed  present  both  sides  without 

personal  bias. 

4.  Make  the  children  feel  that  these  qualities  of  character  are  the  results 

of  right  living,  and  that  to  attain  them  means  a  continuous  struggle. 
Help  children  to  understand  that  mere  talking  about  these  virtues 
will  never  bring  about  the  possession  of  them.  They  can  be  gained 
only  through  practice. 
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5.  Encourage  and  show  appreciation  of  every  effort  of  the  children 

themselves  to  illustrate  the  subject,  by  stories,  posters,  drama- 
tizations, scrap  books,  or  in  any  other  way.  Remember  that  though 
the  child's  work  may  be  relatively  crude,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
most  valuable  element  in  his  development  . 

6.  Cause  the  pupils  to  be  moved  with  deep  admiration  for  noble  acts  by 

choosing  stories  well  and  by  describing  characters  vividly  and 
effectively. 

"  Every  Teacher  Should  Make  a  Special  Study  of  Effective  Story 

Telling. 

She  should  take  lessons  in  story  telling  if  necessary.  A  well- 
told  story  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  impressionable 
mind  of  a  growing  child. 

The  topics,  stories,  activities  and  points  of  contact  with 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  listed  in  this  course  of  study 
are  intended  as  suggestive  material  from  which  the  individual 
teacher  may  draw  according  to  her  tastes  and  specific  needs. 
No  item  mentioned  is  compulsory.  The  list  indicates  possi- 
bilities and  sets  up  ideals  of  endeavor.  It  is  expected  that  it  * 
will  be  modified  to  meet  various  situations  and  that  many  of 
the  examples  will  suggest  to  a  teacher  other  illustrations,  per- 
haps better  adapted  to  her  situation,  but  which  will  be  equally 
effective  in  impressing  upon  pupils  right  thought  and  in  bring- 
ing about  right  action. 

While  much  choice  of  material  is  left  with  the  teacher,  it  is 
again  urgently  recommended  that  each  virtue  be  inculcated 
through  appeal  in  the  three  following  fields: 

a.  Daily  directed  discussion. 

b.  Activities  or  projects  in  which  the  virtue  under  consideration  is  con- 

sciously practiced. 

c.  The  stressing  of  appropriate  points  as  occasions  arise  in  the  teaching 

of  other  subject  matter  required  in  the  curriculum. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  during  which  this  out- 
line has  been  tried  out  in  the  schools,  teachers  should  be  ready 
to  make  many  constructive  suggestions  to  the  committee  that 
has  been  responsible  for  this  first  issue.  To  this  end,  teachers 
are  requested  to  keep  such  records  of  pupils'  reactions  to  the 
present  outline  as  will  be  useful  for  future  possible  modifica- 
tions. It  is  especially  desirable  that  cumulative  records  be 
kept  of  personal  experiences  of  specific  instances  of  treatment 
\\}\\c}\  have  brought  about  definite,  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  character  of  individual  pupils.    Such  records  will  make 
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possible  the  building  of  an  effective  course  of  study  in  char- 
acter education  based  on  the  "Case  Method." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  teachers  that  this  is  not  an 
additional  subject  imposed  from  without,  but  a  familiar  one 
to  be  worked  out  from  within. 

The  value  of  a  school  as  a  molder  of  character  will  depend 
on: 

t.  The  opportunity  offered  and  developed  for  free  social  intercourse 
through  a  socialized  curriculum  and  socialized  methods  and 
activities-. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  intelligence  and  will  are  shown  to  have  a  bearing 

on  conduct. 

3.  Skilful  handling  of  group  judgments. 

4.  The  quantity  and  value  of  inspirational  material  offered  to  pupils  and 

absorbed  by  them  for  the  creation  of  ideals. 

5.  The  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and  personality  by  actual 

participation,  under  wise  guidance,  in  many  school  activities. 

"  This  outline  is  based  upon  two  scientific  attitudes  in 
methods  adapted  to  the  gradual  up-building  of  desirable  habits. 
'Emphasis  of  the  scientific  attitude  upon  habit  formation  im- 
plies that  the  remedy  for  character  defects  is  right  practice. 
If  you  would  play  the  violin  well,  practice;  if  you  would  be 
happy,  practice ;  if  you  would  be  the  kind  of  person  with  whom 
others  like  to  associate  and  who  can  best  serve  America,  practice. 
To  remedy  defects,  the  teacher  must  discover  weaknesses  and 
encourage  practice  of  the  right.' 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  scientific  attitude  is  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  development  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. '  One  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  action  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  each  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  right  conduct  of  affairs,  for  obedience  to  regulations,  for  the 
order  in  the  yard  or  class  room,  for  upholding  the  name  of  the 
school,  and  for  seeing  that  there  is  always  fair  play  in  contests 
and  games.  This  feeling  can  be  engendered  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proper  school  spirit  and  the  proper  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  towards  their  fellows,  the  school  and  the 
community.  The  community  civics  period  provides  the 
opportunity.  The  assignment  of  definite  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  pupils  will  develop  feelings  of  responsibility,  service 
and  trust.  These  reactions  should  also  be  encouraged  in  con- 
nection with  outside  student  activities.  They  are  the  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship. 
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'The  necessary  qualities  of  a  teacher  for  success  with  this 
method  are  fairness,  firmness,  tact,  ability  to  see  the  pupil's 
point  of  view,  willingness  to  be  an  adviser  and  guide  rather 
than  a  dictator  and  judge,  a  desire  to  get  down  to  fundamentals 
—  and  then  patience.'  Almost  infinite  patience  is  needed. 
These  qualities  which  every  teacher  has  to  some  degree  can  be 
more  fully  cultivated  by  all.  They  must  be  possessed  in  good 
degree  by  the  teachers  who  use  this  outline,  for  it  cannot  be 
operated  without  them. 

In  any  school  that  adopts  this  plan  for  character  education,  an 
advisory  council,  meeting  to  discuss  difficult  cases,  is  both  help- 
ful and  advisable. 

11  Time  Assignments. 

1 .  At  the  opening  of  school  — ■  fifteen  minutes  daily  —  an  inspiration  for 

the  day's  work. 

2.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  such  additional  treatment  as  flows  naturally 

out  of  the  subject  matter  and  out  of  the  socialized  life  of  the  school. 

The  idea  expressed  in  "2"  above  has  no  clearer  interpretation 
than  the  following  selections  from  the  "Iowa  Plan,  Character 
Education  Methods:" 

The  plan  proposed  in  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense  a  burden  to  be  superim- 
posed upon  an  already  heavy  course  of  study.  It  leaves  the  school  ac- 
tivities intact.  It  means  only  to  enrich  them  by  giving  such  temper  and 
content  as  will  bend  them  in  the  direction  of  character  training.  The 
usual  supposition  is  that  one  must  turn  aside  from  the  curriculum  and 
school  activities  and  find  some  other  way  for  character  training,  must  save 
an  interval  of  time  in  the  too  busy  day  to  wedge  in  an  added  duty.  Could 
such  a  means  and  such  freedom  be  found  it  would  in  all  likelihood  defeat 
its  own  purposes.  Morality  is  not  a  preachment  plus  an  emotional  re- 
sponse but  a  way  of  acting  a  self-realization,  of  entering  into  the  life  of 
others,  of  moving  towards  better  adjustments.  Instead  of  talking  about 
moral  qualities  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  spirit  of 
morality  dominates  the  entire  life  of  the  school. 

This  method  of  presentation  will  provide  for : 

a.  A  socialized  life  in  the  class  room  with  various  activities. 

b.  The  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the  character  values  in  the  lives  of  men 

and  women  whose  names  are  connected  with  subject  matter  studied, 
and  upon  any  deeds  or  qualities  that  will  help  toward  the  admiration 
of  ideals  and  the  desire  for  noble  achievement." 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  Normal  School  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  had  an  enviable 
career.    Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal 
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school  in  the  country,  it  has  been  intimately  associated  during 
all  its  years  with  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  city.  Although  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  product  of 
our  own  institutions,  nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  been  graduates  of  our 
local  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school 
required  only  one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  one  and  a  half  years;  and  in  1892  the  course 
was  further  extended  to  two  years,  both  for  students  preparing 
for  the  elementary  grades,  and  likewise  for  those  contemplating 
kindergarten  service. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  School  has  written  the  following 
concerning  this  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  1892:  "As 
far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  grades  was 
placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  of  length  and  general  content  of  the  courses  of  training.'' 

In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length, 
and  the  academic  content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dig- 
nified. Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate 
grade  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  our  neighboring  colleges. 
For  instance,  graduates  of  the  three-year  elementary  course  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School  receive  sixty-six  points  of  the  one 
hundred  twenty  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  at  Boston  University,  two  years'  credit  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Simmons  College,  and 
seven  of  the  seventeen  credits  required  for  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Arts  at  RadclifTe  College. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accom- 
plishing a  substantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  advisable  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
three-year  courses,  four-year  courses  of  standard  college  grade, 
for  completion  of  which  degrees  in  education  might  be  received. 
The  School  Committee  accordingly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  this  privilege  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
April  11,  1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
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Board  of  Superintendents.  Accordingly  in  September,  1922, 
the  above  named  courses  were  introduced  into  the  Normal 
School  and  the  curriculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate 
basis.  The  objective  of  the  college  courses  was  defined;  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education  should 
prepare  students  for  future  service  in  intermediate  grades,  and 
that  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study,  should  qualify  for 
service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution 
was  to  secure  for  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  collegiate 
recognition.  Accordingly  the  School  Committee  again  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court,  this  time  asking  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  instituion  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  act  which 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature  on  March  28,  1924,  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  public  school  called  the  Boston  Normal  School  and 
maintained  by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  under  authority 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston ;  and  said  school  committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
maintain  and  conduct  said  college  as  it  now  has  to  maintain  and  conduct 
the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Sect.  2.  Said  school  committee  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  grant 
degrees  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  that  it  now  has  in  respect  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

This  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  school  did  not  affect 
the  scope  of  the  courses  offered.  The  three-year  course  for 
primary -kindergarten  teachers,'  the  three-year  course  for  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  the  four-year  courses  in  preparation  for 
secondary  instruction  remain  as  heretofore. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  the  three-year  courses 
will  be  designated  as  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Teachers 
College,  and  the  four-year  courses  as  the  Secondary  Department. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  academic  requirements  in  the 
degree  bearing  courses  shall  be  more  intense  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  in  the  Normal  Department.  Apart  from 
this,  there  will  be  no  social  or  educational  distinctions  whatever. 
There  must  be  educational  unity.    No  group  of  students  will 
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be  regarded  as  superior  or  inferior  to  any  other.  All  members 
of  the  student  body  are  progressing  upon  the  same  high  plane 
of  social  and  educational  equality;  all  are  preparing  for  a  pub- 
lic service  which  we  believe  will  be  efficient  and  exalted.  In 
organization  and  in  instruction  the  Teachers  College  must  be 
thoroughly  democratic.  The  institution  can  have  no  loftier 
purpose  than  to  inspire  its  students,  one  and  all,  with  the 
worthiest  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  of  social  interrelation 
and  interdependence. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of* the  School  Committee  that 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system,  that  the  same  intimate  rela- 
tion and  identity  heretofore  existing  shall  be  perpetuated.  In 
order  to  insure  this  desideratum,  certain  amendments  to  the 
regulations  were  adopted  by  the  School  Committee.  These 
self-explanatory  amendments  are  as  follows : 

Sect.  421.  1.  Teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of- the  City  of  Boston 
shall  consist  of  a  principal;  a  dean,  who  shall  be  head  of  a  department; 
masters  who  shall  be  heads  of  departments  and  of  whom  one  shall  be 
director  of  the  Model  School;  junior  masters;  first  assistants  who  shall  be 
heads  of  departments;  and  assistants  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  adviser  of 
women. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  be  president  of  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  ex-officio. 

3.  There  shall  be  as  many  teachers  of  subordinate  ranks  as  the  Board 
shall  authorize  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

4.  One  secretary  may  be  appointed. 

5.  One  librarian  may  be  appointed. 

Sect.  422.  1.  The  president  shall  formulate  and  execute  the  educational 
and  administrative  policies  of  The  Teachers  College  in  accordance  with 
the  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Board.  After  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  he  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  the  cpurses  of  study  to  be  pursued.  He  shall  appoint,  reappoint, 
designate,  assign,  promote,  transfer  and  remove  teachers  and  other  persons 
employed  in  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  He  shall 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  of  organization  and 
control. 

Sect.  423.  1.  The  principal  shall  be  the  responsible  administrative  and 
organizational  head  of  the  college,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  curricula  and  the  supervision  of  instruction  therein.  He  shall 
make  nomination  of  teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  He 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  shall  preside  at  all  Faculty 
meetings.  He  shall  discharge  such  other  duties,  administrative  and  other- 
wise, relating  to  the  institution  as  may  be  designated  by  the  president. 

Sect.  424.  1.  The  dean  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  program  details.    He  shall,  in 
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conference  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  pass  upon  questions  relative 
to  admissions.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  all  extension 
courses.  He  shall  supervise  all  publications  of  the  student  body.  He 
shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal. 

Sect.  425.  1.  The  adviser  of  women  in  addition  to  her  teaching  assign- 
ment shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  extra-curricula  activities,  and 
shall  serve  as  consultant  to  the  dean  on  matters  relating  to  discipline. 
She  shall  supervise  all  social  activities  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  College. 
She  shall  give  instruction  to  the  students  on  professional  ethics,  social  usage, 
manners  and  morals.  She  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  by  the  principal.  « 

In  seeking  authorization  for  the  introduction  of  degree- 
bearing  courses  into  our  local  normal  school  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  desirous  of  providing  for  many  ambitious  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  their  academic  and  professional 
studies  and  in  due  time,  if  they  so  desire,  secure  a  college 
degree.  The  dean  of  the  college  accordingly  was  invited  to 
evaluate  in  terms  of  college  requirements  the  work  of  teachers 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  from 
other  city  and  state  normal  schools.  This  evaluation  has  been 
denned  by  the  Dean  among  several  recommendations  made  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Superintendent  and  approved  by  that 
body. 

The  recommendations  of  the  dean  are  as  follows : 
"  1.    That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  be  the  com- 
pletion of  courses  totalling  120  points,  each  point  to  represent 
fifteen  hours'  work  of  college  grade. 

"  2.  That  the  following  allowance  be  made  for  work  done  in 
normal  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents : 

(a.)  For  the  completion  of  a  two-year  course  ...  54  points 
For  the  completion  of  a  three-year  course  ...  72  points 
(Six  of  these  points  are  given  for  practice  teaching  done  under 

the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 
For  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course   ...    84  points 
(b.)    That  each  course  given  under  the  Board  cf  Superintendents 
may  be  credited  with  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of  such 
work. 

(c.)  That  each  course  of  college  grade  given  by  an  institution 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  counted 
one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of  such  work. 

(d.)  That  a  Boston  teacher  who  has  given  a  course  under  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  be  allowed  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of 
such  work. 
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"  3.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  shall  include  the  following : 


(a.)    English  composition  4  points 

(&.)    Educational  psychology  4  points 

(c.)    Major  work  in  education  18  points 

(d.)    Academic  major  from  following  group: 

English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  drawing,  music,  clerical  prac- 
tice  18  points 

(e.)    Two  minors  (same  as  those  for  majors),  each    .      .    12  points 


(/.)    Free  electives  to  complete  total  of  120.    (At  least  one-half  of  the 
points  gained  under  (/.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 

"4.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  shall  include 


the  following: 

(«.)  English  composition   4  points 

(b.)  Educational  psychology   4  points 

(c.)  Major  in  education   18  points 

{d.)  Academic  major     .   18  points 

(e.)  Related  minor   12  points 

(/.)  Free  minor   12  points 


(g.)    Free  electives  to  make  total  of  120.    (At  least  one-half  the  points 
gained  under  (g.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 

A  list  of  major  subjects  together  with  related  minors  will  be 
prepared  and  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  school 
catalogue. 

"  5.  Teachers  in  the  Boston  system  who  wish  to  attend 
Teachers  College  in  residence  during  the  full  time  may  take 
during  any  one  year  not  more  than  thirty  seven  units  of  work. 
Graduates  of  the  three-year  course  and  others  may  make  up 
additional  points  by  work  during  summers  and  on  Saturdays. 
In  this  way  a  full  year  plus  a  Saturday  and  a  summer  session 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  graduate  of  our  three-year  course 
to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree." 

As  had  been  anticipated  by  the  school  authorities,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  expressed  a  wish  for  extensional  courses 
and  in  response  thereto  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
introduction  of  Saturday  morning  courses  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers  College.  These  courses  are  offered  free  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  are  of  college  grade  and  count  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  in  the  Teachers  College,  and  for  any  other  degrees 
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that  the  institution  later  may  be  empowered  to  grant.  After 
conference  with  representatives  of  groups  of  teachers  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  especial  needs,  the  following  courses  were 
offered  during  the  school  year  1923-1924: 

Education. 

1.  Supervision  and  Administration.    Conducted  by  the  Board  of 

Superintendents.  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould  in 
charge. 

2.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Junior  High  School  Education. 

Practical  problems  of  organization,  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  junior  high  school.  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  Boston  Normal  School. 

3.  Elementary  Education.    A  study  of  principles  and  factors;  present 

day  theories  and  movements.  Application  of  the  foregoing  and  of 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  teaching  of  the  common 
branches.  Miss  Julia  E.  Dickson,  Head  of  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Boston  Normal  School. 

4(a).  Primary  Methods.  A  study  of  the  aims,  methods  and  materials 
which  develop  power  in  oral  composition.  Especial  consideration 
given  to  everyday  class-room  problems  and  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  Primary  Super- 
visor, Boston  Public  Schools. 

(b).  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Methods  of  teaching  children 
to  read  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III.  Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Catherine 
G.  Foley,  Primary  Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

English. 

1.  History  of  English  Literature  (including  American  Literature). 

Comprehensive  view  of  the  literature  produced  in  the  English 
language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present  day.  Miss  Kath- 
arine H.  Shute,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Boston  Normal 
School. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition.    Lectures,  recitations,  conferences, 

short  and  long  themes,  reading  and  analysis  of  suggestive  models. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  develop  individual  power  to  write 
interesting,  flexible  prose  and  in  so  doing  to  cultivate  the  power  to 
think  creatively  and  appreciatively.  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish, 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

3.  English  Technique.    This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers 

in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  lectures, 
recitations,  discussions  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching 
English  grammar  and  English  composition.    Miss  Gerrish. 

French. 

1.  French  Literature.  General  View  of  French  Literature.  Lectures, 
study  of  representative  texts,  collateral  reading,  and  reports.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  is  necessary.  Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland, 
Assistant  in  French,  Boston  Normal  School. 
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History. 

1.  History  and  Development  of  the  Writing  and  Teaching  of 
History.  Mr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean,  Boston  Normal 
School. 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Italian  (Grammar,  Reading,  Conversation).  Mr. 
Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 

Library  Science. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  School.  Books  in  Education.  General  out- 
line of  library  development.  Library  resources  for  the  teacher  and 
student.  Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Mildred  W.  Wadsworth,  Librarian, 
Boston  Normal  School. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Intermediate  Mathematics  (Grades  VII  to  X,  Inclusive).  Fifteen 

hours.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wright,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, English  High  School. 

2.  Appreciation  of  Elementary  Mathematics.    The  purpose  of  this 

course  is  similar  to  that  of  those  given  in  appreciation  of  art  or  music, 
with  no  attempt  to  cultivate  specialized  skill.  It  is  not  a  course  in 
method  of  teaching.  A  general  survey  of  elementary  mathematics 
will  be  made.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  not  pre- 
supposed; the  amount  of  preparation  in  mathematics  for  admission 
to  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  sufficient.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  teachers.  Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  Head  of  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, Charlestown  High  School. 

Science. 

1.  General  Science  and  the  Problem  Method.  Aims  and  Purposes, 
Content.  Presentation  and  Development.  Practical  demonstra- 
tion, including  individual  laboratory  work.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt, 
Head  of  Department  of  Science,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.    Miss  Marie  A.  Solano. 

2.  Contemporary   Drama.    Works   of   Benavente,  Martinez-Sierra, 

Quintero  Brothers  and  Linares  Rivas.  Parts  in  the  plays  to  be  read 
in  class  with  written  and  oral  criticisms  in  Spanish  by  the  students 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  play.    Miss  Solano. 

The  number  of  teachers  electing  the  courses  was  quite  over- 
whelming but  not  surprising  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  professional  enthusiasm  of  our  teaching  corps.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  large  numbers  are  pursuing  courses  in 
all  our  neighboring  colleges  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  847 
different  teachers  were  enrolled  in  these  Saturday  morning 
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extensional  courses;  of  this  number  390  took  one  course,  265 
took  2  courses  and  92  took  three  courses.  The  total  number 
of  registrations  was  1,196  and  the  total  number  of  certificates 
granted  for  successful  completion  of  work  was  892. 

Under  the  same  conditions  a  few  extensional  courses  are 
being  offered  experimentally  during  the  summer  of  1924. 
These  courses  are  as  follows : 

Education. 

1.  Elementary  Administration.    This  course   is  designed  to  give 

instruction  in  the  practical  problems  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  The  following 
topics  will  be  considered:  Nature,  scope,  and  aims  of  elementary 
education;  need  for  definite  objectives  in  elementary  education; 
internal  organization  of  the  school;  supervision  of  instruction; 
development  of  school  morale;  teachers'  meetings;  training  of 
newly  appointed  teachers.  In  addition  to  these  large  features  of 
elementary  school  administration,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  on  important  problems  closely 
related  to  the  individual  teacher,  such  as  class-room  methods; 
class  discipline;  plans  for  the  day's  work;  schedule  of  recitations; 
supervised  study.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Master,  Hancock 
School. 

2.  Educational  Sociology.    Sociological  foundations  of  education  and 

practical  applications  of  certain  school  subjects;  aims,  contents, 
differentiation  problems,  and  outcomes  in  the  light  of  social  demands 
and  needs.  Special  attention  to  social  agencies  affecting  school 
offerings,  training  and  instruction  of  pupils.  Importance  of  inte- 
grating school  with  life's  activities.  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of 
Department  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

3.  Vocational  Guidance.    A  survey  of  the  vocational  guidance  move- 

ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  room  teacher.  Concrete 
consideration  of  guidance  possibilities  in  the  various  school  subjects 
and  activities.  Mr.  William  F.  Linehan,  Junior  Master,  The 
Teachers'  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

4.  Primary    Methods.  1  Discussion   of  problems    involved   in  the 

best  methods  of  teaching  the  fundamental  subjects  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Kelley,  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Farragut  School,  Martin  District. 

5.  Tests  and  Scales  for  the  Elementary  Schools.    An  introductory 

study  of  individual  and  group  tests  of  mental  ability  and  of  important 
educational  tests.  Historical  survey  and  present  status  of  scientific 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  tests,  procedure  in 
giving  and  scoring  tests,  simple  methods  for  the  handling  of  results; 
the  practical  uses  and  limitations  of  tests.  Miss  Olivia  C.  Pencil, 
Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement. 
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Commercial  Branches. 
Commercial  Branches.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  —  Content, 
methods,  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  applicable 
to  the  secondary  school.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, readings  and  problems.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  O'Malley,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Branches,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

English. 

English  Composition.  A  basic  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  English  Composition.  The  theory  will  be  taught  by  means  of 
lectures,  text-books  and  class  exercises.  Practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  will  be  gained  by  the  writing  of  an  exposition  and 
a  short  story.  Miss  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Assistant,  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions  and 
reports  relating  to  the  practical  methods  and  devices  suitable  for 
use  in  teaching  English  Composition  and  Literature  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Masterson,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  English,  East  Boston  High  School. 

French. 

Intermediate  French.  A  course  in  composition,  oral  and  written, 
and  in  reading.  This  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  French 
and  requires  at  least  two  years  of  previous  work  in  this  language. 
Text  used  "Exercises  Francais;  Cours  Preparatoire"  by  Parg- 
ment,  and  "Bataille  de  Dames"  by  Scribe  et  Legouve.  Miss 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Director  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools. 

History. 

History  of  the  United  States  since  1865.  Social,  industrial 
and  political  development  from  the  Reconstruction  Period  to  the 
present  day,  together  with  suggested  methods  of  teaching  the 
history  of  this  period.  Mr.  Alva  T.  Southworth,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  History,  English  High  School. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  for  Citizenship.  A  study  of  the  subject-matter  of 
Grades  VII  to  XII,  emphasizing  factors  of  most  practical  use  and 
avoiding  phases  of  limited  use.  Mr.  John  E.  Denham,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Science. 

General  Science,  Nature  Study  and  Hygiene.  An  intensive 
informational  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  funda- 
mental principles  and  phenomena  underlying  the  scientific  experi- 
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ences  of  everyday  living.  The  course  includes  summaries,  home 
experiments,  discussions  of  method,  and  teaching  demonstrations 
with  the  class  serving  as  a  model.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Head  of 
Department  of  Science,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  A  course  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading 
and  conversation.  This  course  will  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible 
in  Spanish.  It  requires  no  previous  preparation.  Texts  used, 
Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course  and  Carter  and  Molloy's 
"Cuentos  Castellanos."  Mr.  Edward  Berge-Soler,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
completed  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  kindergarten- 
primary  course  in  the  Teachers  College.  In  this  revision  the 
academic  subjects  have  been  increased  and  the  content  en- 
larged for  the  purpose  of  elevating  this  particular  course  to  a 
standard  more  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other 
courses  in  the  institution.  The  outline  of  this  new  course  is  as 
follows : 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 
First  Year. 

Periods  Per 
Week. 


Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology   3 

Education  X  —  Principles  of  Kindergarten  Education  ...  3 

English  I.      .    3 

Nature  Study   3 

Kindergarten  Technique   1 

English  III  (one  semester)  *   1 

English  VI  (one  semester)   2 

Music  (one  semester)   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Second  Year. 

Education  X  —  Principles  of  Kindergarten  Education  ...  2 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)              .  3 

Kindergarten  Technique   4 

Primary  Methods  (one  semester)   3 

Science  II  (one  semester)   3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)       ....  3 

Music  (vocal  and  instrumental)   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation  and  Practice   6 
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Third  Year. 

Periods  Per 
Week. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 


Education  IV  —  Principles  and  History  of  Education  ...  3 
Education  XI  —  Problems  of  Kindergarten   Education  and 

Educational  Research   4 

English  IV   2 

History  VIII   2 

Education  XII  —  Americanization   1 

Art  Appreciation  (one-half  semester)   2 

Music  (one  half  semester)   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation  and  Practice   3 

The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  at  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  during  the  school  year  1923-24 
was  as  follows: 

Total  number  enrolled   464 

College  Courses: 

Juniors  transferred  (in  September  1922)  from  2d  year 

of  Elementary  Course   38 

Sophomores   47 

Freshmen   31 

—  116 

Elementary  Course : 

Seniors   47 

Juniors       ..........  102 

Freshmen   .  132 

  281 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course : 

Seniors   13 

Juniors   32 

Freshmen   22 

—  67 


The  Faculty  of  the  College  during  the  past  school  year  com- 
prised a  head  master;  a  dean;  four  masters,  heads  of  depart- 
ments; one  junior  master;  eight  first  assistants,  heads  of 
departments;  nine  assistants;  one  assistant,  physical  training; 
one  assistant  instructor,  physical  training;  one  librarian,  and 
one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

To  meet  the  demands  occasioned  by  increased  attendance 
of  students,  there  were  appointed  to  the  College  Faculty  in 
June,  1924,  the  following  additional  members:  one  master, 
head  of  department;  one  first  assistant,  head  of  department; 
three  junior  masters;  and  six  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  an 
adviser  of  women. 
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Course  in  Supervision  and  Administration. 

Among  the  Saturday  morning  courses  offered  at  the  Teachers 
College  during  the  year  1923-24,  was  one  in  supervision  and 
administration.  This  course  proved  to  be  very  popular, 
especially  to  teachers  aspiring  to  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions.  The  attendance  was  phenomenal,  certainly  a  high 
compliment  to  those  who  contributed  toward  its  success. 

The  course  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  who  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a 
group  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school  system 
who  are  recognized  as  authorities,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.    These  served  as  instructors. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Gould  presents 
the  following  statements  with  reference  to  the  course  in  ques- 
tion: 

When  the  problem  of  developing  a  course  for  supervisors 
and  prospective  supervisors  was  assigned  to  me  it  seemed  that 
there  were  certain  large  problems  which  needed  to  be  studied 
with  considerable  care.  At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that, 
even  in  the  very  recent  past,  supervision  had  dealt  largely 
with  the  mechanical  phases  of  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

N  There  is  abundant  literature  dealing  with  school  finance, 
school  construction,  school  curricula,  scientific  tests  and 
measures,  and  numerous  other  studies  on  the  structural  side  of 
the  work.  When,  however,  it  seemed  advisable  to  attack  the 
problem  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  technique  of  supervision,  it 
was  immediately  evident  that  we  were  approaching  a  field,  the 
surface  of  which  has  scarcely  been  scratched.  And  yet  the  need 
of  accurate  and  detailed  analysis  of  problems  of  class  room 
instruction  is  very  pressing  at  the  present  time.  If  our  chief 
responsibility  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction, 
it  is  essential  that  we  supply  our  supervisory  force  with  definite 
objective  in  terms  of  worthwhile  teacher  and  pupil  activities  in 
place  of  the  more  general  terms,  such  as  tact,  personality, 
enthusiasm,  etc.,  so  commonly  used  in  our  attempts  to  evaluate 
teachers  and  teaching. 

With  this  principal  thought  as  a  guide  the  major  problem 
resolved  itself  into  a  group  of  rather  definite  studies  which 
should  be  undertaken.  These  include  a  specific  definition  of 
supervision,  the  development  of  satisfactory  standards  for 
supervisors,  the  problem  of  supervision  and  special  method, 
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the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  teacher  and  principal,  the 
attitude  of  the  supervisor  in  the  class  room,  the  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  for  acquainting  teachers  with  his  standards, 
the  definite  analysis  of  the  teaching  act,  the  applicability  of 
standards  to  different  subjects  of  study,  the  use  of  scientifically 
established  tests  as  aids  to  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
and  finally  the  essentials  of  a  good  teaching  lesson. 

The  teachers  taking  this  course  represented  practically 
every  type  of  school  throughout  the  city.  Hence,  to  make 
each  lecture  meet  a  concrete  situation,  expert  teachers  and 
administrators  were  selected  from  the  various  departments 
in  the  school  service  to  assist  in  the  work.  This  procedure 
broadened  and  clarified  the  scope  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
and  at  the  same  time  made  available  valuable  data  for 
the  development  of  definite  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

Of  necessity,  only  a  comparatively  small  group  can  study 
profitably  in  a  given  course;  but  in  order  to  make  the  results 
as  far-reaching  as  possible  many  of  those  selected  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  the  course  repeated  their  lectures  before  groups 
of  principals  and  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  the  " Boston 
Teachers'  News  Letter"  very  willingly  opened  its  pages  and 
published  many  of  the  lectures  given. 

With  the  permission  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C. 
Mellyn,  who  in  a  series  of  general  meetings  repeated  her  lecture 
before  large  groups  of  teachers,  representing  the  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  I  am  submitting  her  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  teaching  technique  as  a  part  of  my  report 
in  order  that  it  may  be  available  to  every  teacher  in  the  system. 

Fourteen— Point  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching  Technique. 

I.  Place.    (The  Class  room.) 

1.  Is  the  environment  of  the  class  organized  for  efficient  service? 

2.  Does  the  environment  contribute  to  the  training  of  right 

emotions? 

II.  Plan.    (The  Preparation.) 

1.  Does  the  Review  strengthen  and  enrich  the  background  of 

knowledge? 

2.  Are  the  Objectives  of  the  new  lesson  definite? 

3.  Does  Lesson-presentation  provide  opportunity  for  the  class  — 

a.  To  find  a  problem  to  be  answered  or  a  need  to  be  satisfied, 

b.  To  judge  values  and  organize  ideas, 

c.  To  master  facts, 

d.  To  correlate  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and 
with  life  today? 
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4.    Is  there  a  clear  understanding  of  the  next  step  in  Lesson 

Sequence? 

III.  Procedure  and  Participation.    (The  Teaching  Process.) 

1.  Is  the  class  a  social  unit? 

2.  Do  the  reactions  of  the  class  point  to  teacher-mastery  of 

lesson  technique? 

3.  Is  there  an  appeal  to  individual  capacities? 

4.  Does  the  lesson  emphasize  and  move  forward  right  life  atti- 

tudes? 
Posture,  speech,  etc., 

Co-operation,  courtesy,  independent  thinking,  industry, 

Courage  in  failure, 

Recognizing  and  speaking  the  truth. 

IV.  Product.    (The  Result.) 

1.  Are  individual  results  checked  up? 

2.  Does  product  give  new  light  on  child's  capacity? 

3.  Does  individual  pupil  understand  how  t©  correct  his  error? 

4.  Is  individual  maximum  effort  recognized  and  commended? 
Copyright,  December,  1923,  by  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent, Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  concluding  this  report  may  I  call  attention  to  the  following 
data: 

I.  Enrolment  according  to  schools  and  departments:  high  schools,  26; 
Trade  School,  1;  intermediate  schools,  16;  elementary  schools,  50;  Con- 
tinuation School,  14;  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  6;  Department  of 
Practice  and  Training,  1 ;  Department  of  V ocational  Guidance,  1 ;  total 
enrolment,  115. 

II.  Number  of  different  schools  and  departments  represented:  high 
schools,  8;  Trade  School,  1 ;  intermediate  schools,  10;  elementary  schools  > 
32;  Continuation  School,  1 ;  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  1 ;  Department 
of  Practice  and  Training,  1;  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  1; 
Clerical  School,  1 ;  total,  56. 

III.  Number  of  teachers  working  for  credit:  College  credit,  76; 
promotional  credit,  22;  tctal,  98. 

To  earn  college  credit  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  regular  attendance, 
was  obliged  to  submit  a  substantial  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  and 
earn  at  least  a  grade  of  B 

To  earn  promotional  credit  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  regular  attend- 
ance, was  obliged  to  submit  a  thesis  of  passing  grade. 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

For  many  years  this  school  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  source  of  supply  of  teachers  of  manual  training  and  of 
mechanic  arts  in  elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  Founded 
originally  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  after  her  death  carried 
on  for  a  time  by  her  heirs,  it  finally  in  1920  was  taken  over  tern- 
porarily  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  such  a  school  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  school  system,  the  School  Committee, 
under  date  of  July  14,  1924,  voted  to  take  control  of  the  school 
permanently,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  said  school  to  be  conducted 
hereafter  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge,  has  submitted  the  following 
memorandum  with  reference  to  this  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
entire  system: 

Historical. 

This  school  was  started,  in  so  far  as  the  preparation  of 
teachers  was  concerned,  in  the  fall  of  1889  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  who  supported  it  thereafter  until  her  death  on  February 
10,  1917.  It  was  housed  originally  in  the  Warren  Memorial 
Chapel  on  Warrenton  street  and  has  occupied  at  various  times 
quarters  in  the  Rice  School  and  in  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School.  In  1912  it  was  removed  to  a  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  Harcourt  street  where  it  was  located  up  to  the 
time  when  the  city  began  to  operate  it  and  where  it  was  associ- 
ated in  its  last  years  with  the  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Shaw  the  school  was  carried  on  by  the 
heirs  until  1920,  after  which  it  was  supported  for  one  year  by  the 
Alumni  and  thereafter  by  the  School  Department,  moving  to 
its  present  quarters  in  the  Parkman  School  in  October,  1922. 

The  director  of  the  school  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until 
his  death  in  1919  was  Gustav  Larsson,  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  sloyd  school  in  Naas,  Sweden.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
associate,  Josef  Sandberg,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
school,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 

The  first  class  graduated  from  the  school  in  1892  and  from 
time  to  time  there  were  graduated  under  private  auspices  over 
five  hundred  men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  into  different 
states  of  the  Union  and  into  foreign  countries,  the  work  of  some 
extending  as  far  as  India  and  China. 

The  Place  of  this  School  in  the  System. 
A  large  number  of  our  manual  training  teachers  are  graduates 
of  this  school,  and  we  seem  to  have  no  other  source  available  for 
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new  teachers  except  in  the  case  of  trained  teachers  coming  from 
other  school  systems.  Moreover,  we  are  dependent  upon 
graduates  and  under-graduates  of  this  school  for  substitute  and 
temporary  service;  this  service  is  extended  even  to  the  high 
schools.  The  ordinary  manual  training  teacher  is  only  prepared 
in  woodworking.  This  school  trains  teachers  for  diversified 
handwork.  It  is  offering  courses  for  the  teachers  of  special 
classes,  and  is  prepared  to  offer  advanced  training  to  manual 
training  teachers  and  others  in  our  service.  Without  this 
school  many  shops  would  have  to  close  annually  for  lack  of 
temporary  and  regular  teachers. 

The  Courses  of  Study  Pursued. 
A  one-year  course  is  offered  for  adults  with  mature  experience 
and  a  two-year  course  for  young  and  less  experienced  people. 
Both  courses  include  woodworking,  printing  and  one  other  shop 
activity,  psychology,  educational  and  applied,  English,  shop 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  design.  One  thousand 
one  hundred  ten  hours  of  instruction  are  offered  annually  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  five  hundred  hours  of 
home  work  are  required. 

Students. 

All  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and 
to  be  of  good  health  and  character,  and  to  have  at  least  applied 
for  first  papers  of  citizenship.  The  two-year  students  must 
have  had  some  school  training  in  handwork.  The  one-year 
students  are  largely  men  with  trade  background,  some  holding 
certificates  as  trade  teachers.  Some  of  the  students  have  been 
rehabilitation  men;  among  the  others  have  been  students  from 
Boston  and  from  other  New  England  towns  and  cities. 

Output  of  the  School. 
The  school  grants  a  diploma  which  does  not,  however,  entitle 
the  holders  to  teach  in  our  schools.  They  must  in  addition 
secure  the  required  amount  of  teaching  experience  and  take  the 
regular  examinations  for  qualification  under  XI  Special,  or 
the  industrial  certificates.  Thirty-five  have  been  graduated  in 
the  period  during  which  the  city  has  controlled  the  school. 
During  the  same  period  there  have  been  appointed  to  the  corps 
sixteen  new  teachers  of  whom  five  have  been  graduates  from  the 
school. 
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Suggestions. 

The  present  accommodations  are  one  room  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Parkman  School  building  and  one  on  the  lower  floor. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  little  more  space  and  more 
equipment  for  varied  activities,  including  a  reference  laboratory 
for  teachers  in  the  service,  all  more  conveniently  arranged  in 
one  floor,  with  more  dignified  appurtenances. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  additional  assistance. 
At  present  Mr.  Sandberg  carries  practically  the  whole  industrial 
load  himself.  The  other  members  of  the  service  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  school  teach  such  subjects  as  English,  psychology, 
design,  etc.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  permanent 
assistant,  rank  to  be  determined,  would  enable  Mr.  Sandberg 
to  better  correlate  his  training  school  with  the  work  throughout 
the  city  and  to  offer  improvement  courses  to  teachers  in  the 
service. 

Distribution  of  Time  Devoted  to  Major  Activities  as 
Reported  by  the  Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  was  originally  a  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  its  duties  for  the  greater  part  consisted  of 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  schools. 
It  was  also  a  board  of  examiners  for  certification  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  service.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1905,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
became  a  Board  of  Superintendents.  Its  duties  were  enlarged. 
Many  of  the  administrative  duties  previously  performed  by 
subcommittees  of  the  School  Committee  were  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Many  of  the  details  of  the 
Superintendent's  office  were  assigned  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents. The  development  of  high  schools,  intermediate 
schools,  vocational  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  various 
departments,  augmented  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. The  Board,  therefore,  is  doing  an  immeasurably 
larger  amount  of  work  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  six  supervisors.  Today  there  are  only 
five  assistant  superintendents. 

It  should  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, has  become  better  systematized  during  this  period. 
Very  definite  assignments  are  made  to  each  assistant  super- 
intendent as  indicated  in  the  manual  of  the  School  Committee. 
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For  instance,  to  Mr.  Snow  are  assigned  the  major  problems 
connected  with  the  high  schools;  to  Mr.  Gould  those  of  the 
intermediate  schools;  to  Mr.  Rafter  those  of  the  six-grade 
schools ;  to  Miss  Mellyn  those  of  the  primary  and  kindergarten 
schools;  and  to  Mr.  Brodhead  the  vocational  schools,  manual 
arts  department,  etc.  These  five  assistant  superintendents, 
therefore,  sound  rather  harmoniously  the  administrative 
educational  gamut. 

The  Superintendent  recently  requested  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  indicate  the  proportional  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  their  major  activities.  From  a  summary 
of  their  reports  are  submitted  the  following  data : 

1.  The  proportional  amount  of  time  devoted  to  general 
office  duties  varies  from  24  per  cent  to  34  per  cent. 

2.  The  proportion  of  time  given  to  general  board  duties 
ranges  from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent. 

3.  Originally  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  gave 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  class-room  supervision.  A 
radical  departure  from  this  original  intent  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  indicated  by  the  replies  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  proportional  amount  of  time 
given  for  inspection  and  supervision  of  schools  especially  as- 
signed to  them.  One  assistant  superintendent  reports  25  per 
cent,  another  24  per  cent,  two  report  20  per  cent,  while  one 
reports  only  10  per  cent  of  time  so  devoted.  The  average 
time,  therefore,  given  by  assistant  superintendents  to  super- 
vision and  inspection  is  a  little  less  than  one  day  a  week,  or  the 
full  time  of  one  person. 

4.  With  the  growth  of  the  school  system  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  relation  to  certification  of  candi- 
dates for  original  entrance  into  the  service  have  multiplied. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
were  not  accustomed  to  visit  candidates  for  examination  and 
certification.  These  candidates  were  certificated  largely  upon 
the  results  of  their  academic  tests  and  a  "few  good  letters" 
of  recommendation  from  school  officials.  This  anomalous 
condition  no  longer  exists;  today  every  candidate  is  visited  in 
his  or  her  own  class  room,  or  is  invited  to  come  to  Boston  and 
give  a  demonstration  lesson  with  a  class  of  pupils  here.  This 
examination  of  actual  class-room  work  requires  considerable 
time,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  estimating  a  teacher's 
work  and  worth.    Of  late  we  have  been  delegating  much  of 
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this  visitation  of  candidates  to  supervisors,  directors  and  other 
competent  persons.  The  Superintendent,  furthermore,  re- 
cently subdivided  among  the  assistant  superintendents  the 
review  of  candidates'  credentials  and  the  preliminary  details 
of  certification.  The  work  of  the  Board  has  thereby  been 
materially  reduced.  The  proportional  amount  of  time  devoted 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  to  examination  and  certification 
of  candidates  is  as  follows:  13  per  cent,  13.5  per  cent,  9  per 
cent,  12.5  per  cent  and  16.5  per  cent. 

5.  The  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents has  been  largely  increased  of  late,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  merit  system  to  promotion  of  candidates 
within  the  service.  The  proportionate  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  this  major  activity  is  as  follows:  23  per  cent,  28  per  cent, 
14.5  per  cent,  33  per  cent  and  26  per  cent.  In  these  percentages 
is  included  the  time  required  for  visitation  of  candidates, 
averaging  8  per  cent. 

The  following  data  are  illustrative  of  the  volume  of  work 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  connection  with 
examinations. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined  during  the  period  from 
April  1,  1923,  to  April  1,  1924,  was  as  follows: 


For  Certificates  of  Qualification   672 

For  Admission  to  Normal  School      .   263 

For  Admission  to  High  and  Latin  Schools   130 

Promotional  Examinations  (May  and  December,  1923)       .      .  463 


Total   1,528 

The  number  of  candidates  rated  for  promotion  within  the 
service  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  ....  4 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics   23 

Principal,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools  .      .  57 

Head  of  Department  in  Science   20 

Head  of  Department  in  Household  Science  and  Arts    ...  5 

Head  of  Department  in  Woodworking   5 

Head  of  Department  in  Commercial  Branches      ....  37 

Head  of  Department  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages     ...  23 

Head  Master,  High  Schools   40 

Master's  Assistants  and  First  Assistants,  Elementary  Schools    .  52 

First  Assistants  in  Charge,  Elementary  Schools     ....  27 
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6.  The  Superintendent  for  some  time  has  been  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  in  respect  to  these  examinational  duties  (4 
and  5  above)  relief  should  be  afforded  the  members  of  the 
Board.  Since  examinations  of  candidates  for  original  entrance 
into  the  service  has  become  rather  satisfactorily  standardized 
during  recent  year's,  the  Superintendent  believes  that  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  may  well  be  relieved  of  these  duties  al- 
together, reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  listening  to  appeals 
from  candidates,  and  of  correcting  errors  or  injustices.  It 
seems  further  that  many  of  the  details  of  rating  candidates 
for  promotion  within  the  service,  likewise,  might  be  performed 
by  some  other  agency  than  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Unquestionably  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  im- 
mediate future  should  continue  to  develop  and  prepare  plans 
for  these  ratings  with  their  accustomed  care  and  good  judgment. 
Visitation  of  these  candidates  should  be  made  also  by  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  final  action  in  the  listing  of  candi- 
dates should  be  included  among  the  duties  of  the  Board; 
but  all  the  mechanical  details  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
interviews  with  disappointed  candidates  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  others. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  the  Superintendent  recom- 
mends for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  School  Committee 
the  advisability  of  appointing  two  assistants  (one  man  and 
one  woman)  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  examiner;  that  these 
three  persons  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  with  the  chief 
examiner  as  the  chairman,  and  that  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities be  clearly  defined  by  action  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  The  Board  of  Apportionment  comprises  the  Business 
Agent,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Rafter  and  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Rafter  reports  6  per  cent  of  his  time,  and  Mr.  Brodhead 
5  per  cent  on  Board  of  Apportionment  duties.  Mr.  Rafter 
reports  3  per  cent  and  Mr.  Brodhead  6  per  cent  on  budgetary 
matters.  Mr.  Brodhead  likewise  reports  5  per  cent  of  his 
time  on  work  connected  with  plans  for  school  buildings,  1  per 
cent  on  work  connected  with  the  maintenance  budget  and  1 
per  cent  on  assignment  of  portables.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Brodhead  devotes  about  18  per  cent  of  his  time  to 
services  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  including 
preparation  of  budgetary  items  and  review  of  plans  for  new 
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school  buildings.  Clearly  this  is  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  time,  but  the  contribution  made  is  exceedingly  important. 

8.  There  are  various  other  activities  reported  by  the 
assistant  superintendents,  but  the  foregoing  are  those*  of 
greatest  significance  in  relation  to  the  present  study. 

9.  Perhaps  there  is  another  point  of  view  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  School  Committee.  The  Board  of  Super- 
intendents has  become  very  largely  an  administrative  body. 
The  Superintendent  is  in  constant  communication  with  this 
Board  in  its  advisory  capacity.  In  the  making  of  eligible 
lists  for  appointment,  for  instance,  and  in  lists  for  promotion 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  practically  recommends,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Superintendent,  candidates  for  appointment 
and  promotion.  To  be  effective,  this  Board  should  not  be 
too  large  or  too  small. 

The  Superintendent  is  not  convinced  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  justified  at  the  present  time  in  attempting  to  model 
its  educational  administrative  machinery  after  that  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  New  York's  system  of  schools  comprises 
a  small  board  of  associate  superintendents,  with  the  superin- 
tendent as  chairman;  subordinate  to  this  board  of  associate 
superintendents  there  is  a  board  of  assistant  superintendents 
made  up  of  quite  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  expert 
in  supervision  and  administration  who  serve  as  educational 
field  marshals.  It  may  be  impracticable  at  the  present  moment 
to  establish  in  Boston  another  group  of  school  officials,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  as  Boston  expands  territorially,  and  event- 
ually becomes  (as  it  seems  destined)  the  center  of  a  federation 
of  towns  and  cities,  some  future  school  committee  may  find  it 
wise  and  necessary  to  adopt  an  educational  administrative 
regime  somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

The  foregoing  memoranda  relating  to  the  major  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  were  submitted  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  School  Committee,  and  this  latter  body  after 
giving  thoughtful  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  report 
formally  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  examiners, 
to  comprise  the  present  chief  examiner  and  two  additional 
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members.  In  brief,  this  new  board  will  be  responsible  for  the 
examination,  visitation,  certification  and  rating  of  all  candidates 
for  original  entrance  into  the  service,  for  all  promotional  exam- 
inations, and  for  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools  and  to  the  Teachers  College.  It  seems  advis- 
able, however,  that  the  ratings  of  candidates  for  promotion 
within  the  service  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  until  the  plans  for  these  ratings  shall  have 
become  more  completely  matured  and  systematized;  many  of 
the  details  counected  with  this  type  of  examination,  however, 
in  the  future  will  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  creation  of  this  new  board  will 
give  substantial  and  much  needed  relief  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

The  rules  governing  this  new  board,  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  comprise  three  members.    The  Chief 

Examiner  shall  be  chairman. 

2.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Super- 

intendents with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certifica- 
tion and  rating  of  candidates  for  original  entrance  into  the  service 
(excepting  candidates  for  supervisory  or  administrative  positions) 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners: 
provided,  however,  that  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

3.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Super- 

intendents with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certifica- 
tion and  rating  of  candidates  for  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions,  and  with  reference  to  admissions  to  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  or  to  any  other 
school  or  course  authorized  by  the  School  Committee,  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  examinations  with  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents for  final  action.  The  same  procedure  likewise  shall 
obtain  with  reference  to  all  promotional  examinations  required  by 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee. 

4.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  give  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

such  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  eligible  lists  of  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service; 
the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  these  lists,  however,  shall 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

5.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 

assigned  by  the  Superintendent. 
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Pkomotional  Examinations;  Ratings  of  Candidates  for 

Promotion. 

In  the  preceding  discussions  references  are  made  (a.)  to 
Promotional  Examinations,  and  (&.)  to  Ratings  of  Candidates 
for  Promotion  within  the  Service.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
not  be  confused,  the  following  paragraphs  are  intended  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  phrases. 

(a.)  Promotional  examinations  are  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  teachers  permanently 
in  the  service.  All  such  teachers,  except  principals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff,  must  pass  a  first  promotional  exam- 
ination before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  their  service.  Teachers  who  successfully  pass  the  first 
promotional  examination  shall  be  advanced  in  salary  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  salary  schedules.  Teachers  who  fail 
to  pass  successfully  the  first  promotional  examination  shall  be 
given  another  year  of  trial,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass  successfully 
this  first  promotional  examination  on  two  successive  occasions 
their  service  shall  be  terminated.  Teachers  who  have  success- 
fully met  the  requirements  for  this  first  promotional  examination 
shall  be  required  to  pass  a  second  promotional  examination 
before  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date  upon  which  they  began 
service,  as  a  prerequisite  to  further  advancement  on  the  salary 
schedule  of  their  respective  ranks.  Teachers  who  elect  not  to 
take  such  examination  shall  remain  on  the  salary  they  were 
receiving  immediately  preceding  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  their  service. 

(b.)  Ratings  of  Candidates  for  Promotion  within  the  Service. — 
During  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  was  requested  to  arrange  in  the  order  of  merit 
the  names  of  all  teachers  in  the  service  holding  the  elementary 
school  master's  certificate  and  who  were  eligible  thereby  for 
appointment  to  an  elementary  school  principalship. 

It  was  considered  inadvisable  to  require  academic  tests  of 
these  candidates  concerning  whom  so  much  information  was 
available.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  best  to  define  and 
evaluate  certain  measurable  objective  experiences  of  the 
candidates.  For  instance,  it  was  decided  to  establish  definite 
credits  for  success  in  class-room  teaching  and  in  administrative 
or  executive  fields,  for  academic  and  pedagogical  preparation, 
for  personal  interest  and  growth,  and  so  forth.    The  plan  as 
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drafted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  submitted  to  the 
group  of  candidates  and  received  tentative  approval.  Candi- 
dates then  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents verifiable  evidence  of  their  accomplishments  and  experi- 
ences, in  accordance  with  the  approved  plan.  Having  all  the 
evidence  before  it,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  prepared  a 
merit  list  and  submitted  it  to  the  Superintendent  on  June  2, 
1919. 

The  virtue  of  such  a  method  of  making  promotions  became 
immediately  apparent.  It  stimulated  candidates  to  depend 
for  preferment  upon  their  own  preparation,  ability  and  skill, 
rather  than  upon  capricious  Fates.  The  service  came  to  respect 
these  rated  lists  and  to  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  just 
and  desirable.  Accordingly,  this  merit  system  of  promotion 
is  being  rapidly  extended  to  include  all  large  groups  of  teachers 
who  are  seeking  advancement  to  high  positions.  The  life  of 
these  lists  is  uniformly  three  years.  When  one  expires,  a  revi- 
sion is  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  following  named  lists  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time ; 
appointments  are  made  from  these  as  vacancies  occur  in  the 
positions  indicated : 

Head  Master,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Principal,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools. 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Head  of  Department  in  English,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  History,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Science,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  French,  Spanish, 

German,  in  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Commercial  Branches,  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Household  Science,  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Woodworking,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Master's  Assistant,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools. 
First  Assistant,  Kindergarten. 

Courses  of  Study,  Original  or  Revised. 
Advocacy  of  the  intermediate  school  was  based  upon  sound 
educational  philosophy.  It  recognized  the  needs  of  adolescent 
or  preadolescent  pupils  and  sought  through  modification  of 
scholastic  programs  and  educational  procedure  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  satisfying  these  needs  and  of  giving  expression 
to  the  capabilities  and  aspirations  of  individual  children. 
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Slowly,  this  philosophy,  tested  by  experience  in  the  class 
room,  is  becoming  clarified  and  crystallized.  It  is  reflected 
less  perhaps  in  mechanical  organization  than  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  content  of  courses  of  study.  In  this  reorganiza- 
tion of  curricula  and  of  methods  of  instruction,  the  teachers  of 
Boston  have  been  very  alert  and  progressive.  Nor  is  this 
forward  outlook  confined  to  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intermediate  schools.  Various  councils  of  teachers  in 
all  grades  of  instruction  are  constantly  engaged  in  adjusting 
courses  of  study  to  the  actual  demands  of  pupils.  These  co- 
operative and  contributory  efforts  of  teachers  are  reflected  in 
the  following  list  of  courses  of  study  that  have  been  either 
fashioned  originally  or  carefully  revised  during  the  past  school 
year: 

Courses  of  Study  in  French:   First  Unit  — ■  For  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  oj  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First 
Year  Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit  —  For  Ninth 
Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 
High  Schools;    Third  Unit  —  For  Second  or  Third  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;   Fourth  Unit  —  For  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  of  study,  which  are  revisions 
of  former  courses,  is  to  ensure  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
progress  in  the  study  of  French  from  the  time  it  is  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  intermediate  schools  until  it  is  completed 
in  the  higher  grades.    These  courses  have  been  prepared  by  a 
council  of  representative  teachers  from  all  the  grades  concerned. 

Courses  oj  Study  in  Spanish:  First  Unit  —  For  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First 
Year  Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit  —  For  Ninth 
Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 
High  Schools;    Third  Unit  —  For  Second  or  Third  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;   Fourth  Unit  —  For  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 
These  courses,  similarly,  have  been  built  up  unit  by  unit, 
until  now  the  work  is  progressive  from  the  seventh  grade  onward 
through  the  high  school,  and  the  authors  of  the  courses  are 
teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  revised  the 
courses  in  French. 
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Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics:  First  Unit  —  For  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes;  Second 
Unit  —  For  Ninth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  for 
First  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 

The  different  units  for  the  study  of  related  mathematics 
are  being  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  modern 
foreign  languages,  in  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  work 
throughout  all  the  grades.  Here,  likewise,  the  reconstruction 
of  content  of  courses  and  of  methods  of  instruction  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  representing  all  grades  of  work  above  the 
sixth. 

Course  of  Study  in  Latin:  First  Unit  —  For  Ninth  Grade  Classes; 
Second  Unit  —  For  Tenth  Grade. 

These  courses  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
indicated  with  reference  to  modern  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics. 

Outline  of  Work  in  History  for  Grades  VII  and  VI II. 
This  outline  has  been  prepared  by  a  council  on  civics,  on 
history,  and  on  geography  for  intermediate  schools.  This 
council  is  composed  of  representative  teachers  from  the  Teachers 
College,  the  high  schools,  the  intermediate  schools,  and  the 
element aiy  schools. 

t 

Course  of  Study  in  Science  for  Grade  X  —  Biology. 

This  course,  likewise  arranged  by  a  council  of  teachers,  is 
supplementary  to  the  pamphlets  on  science  for  intermediate 
grades  that  were  published  during  the  school  year  1922-23. 
The  council,  in  the  preface  to  this  course,  says,  "As  presented 
it  gives  opportunity  to  correlate  the  biology  of  the  tenth  grade 
with  the  science  work  of  the  intermediate  grades.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  know  the  pamphlets  of  the  VII-IX  grades. " 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  High  Schools. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  former  course  and  includes  an  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  reorganized  Central  Evening 
High  School.  Reference  is  made  to  this  course  in  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  Evening  Schools. 
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Courses  in  Science  for  Co-operative  Classes  in  Day  High  Schools 
(Agriculture,  Automobile,  Electricity,  Metal  Trades,  Wood- 
working). 

This  is  an  original  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  council  to  out- 
line the  science  requirements  for  the  classes  enumerated  above. 
It  indicates  that  those  responsible  for  co-operative  industrial 
work  in  our  schools  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  they  can 
express  with  considerable  definiteness  what  reasonably  may  be 
required  of  pupils. 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Co-operative  Courses  in  Day  High 

Schools. 

This  outline  of  work  is  the  product  of  a  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  Council  for  High  Schools,  assisted  by 
certain  representatives  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  . 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High  Schools. 

This  syllabus  was  made  by  the  committee  on  courses  of 
study  of  the  Manual  Arts  Council,  representing  six  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  for  Grades 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
This  document  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Manual 
Arts. 

Special  Syllabus  —  Shopwork:  Manual  Training,  Grades  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  IX;  Mechanic  Arts,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX; 
Prevocational,  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
This  is  a  revision  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Manual 

Arts. 

Outline  in  Merchandising  and  Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship 
for  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

The  authors  of  this  course  of  study  are  the  commercial 
coordinator  and  representatives  of  several  of  the  high  schools, 
of  the  Continuation  School  and  of  the  intermediate  schools. 
The  council  was  assisted  in  its  work  by  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
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Boston  Word  List,  A  Combined  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  List  for 
Use  in  Grades  IV-VIII.  inclusive.    New  Boston  Spelling 
List,  A  Graded  List  of  Words  Required  to  be  Taught  in 
Grades  IV-VIII,  Inclusive. 
These  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  were  pre- 
sented by  a  council  of  teachers,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lam- 
prey, Principal  of  the  Martin  District,  is  chairman. 

Boston  Reading  Lists. 
This  is  a  revision  of  the  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading 
adapted  to  pupils  in  intermediate  and  in  high  schools.  The 
revision  was  made  by  a  committee  of  heads  of  departments  of 
English  in  high  schools. 

Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development,  Grades  I- 

VIII,  Inclusive. 
The  course  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Sabbatical  Leaves  of  Absence. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  provide  that : 

Section  307.  1.  The  Superintendent  may  grant,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  leaves  of  absence  to  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff.  ...  for  study  and  travel  or  for  rest,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year.  .  .  .  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  become  eligible  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  study  and  travel  after  the 
completion  of  seven  years  of  service,  and  for  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston.    .    .  . 

2.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  to  whom  leave  of 
absence  for  study  and  travel  may  be  granted  shall  regularly  report  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  in  such  form  as  he  may  determine,  the 
manner  in  which  the  leave  of  absence  is  employed.    .    .  . 

3.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  to  whom  leave  of 
absence  is  granted  .  .  .  shall  file  with  the  Superintendent  an  agree- 
ment in  writing,  binding  them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Board  for 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  such  leave  of  absence,  or,  in  case  of 
resignation  within  three  years,  to  refund  to  the  Board  such  proportion  of 
the  amount  paid  them  for  the  time  included  in  the  leave  of  absence  as  the 
unexpired  portion  of  said  three  years  may  bear  to  the  entire  three  years. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  regulations  that  teachers  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  rest  or  for  study  and  travel  shall  receive 
during  their  year's  absence  one  half  of  their  regular  salary. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  leaves  of  absence  may  be  granted 
to  teachers  and  to  members  of  the  supervising  staff.    It  seemed 
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desirable,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  prepared  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  service  a  clearer  definition  of  what  a  sabbatical 
leave  implies,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  granted, 
and  the  obligations  imposed  upon  teachers  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  time  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  for  serv- 
ices during  this  period  of  absence. 

•  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  accordingly,  was  requested 
to  make  an  interpretation  of  the  precedents  and  the  practices 
governing  the  granting  of  sabbatical  leaves  and  to  submit  the 
results  of  their  study  in  the  form  of  a  circular  of  information 
for  the  instruction  of  the  teaching  corps.  The  following  sug- 
gestive report  was  presented  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  secured  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee : 

In  reference  to  persons  employed  by  a  municipality,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  cannot  approve  the  view  that  sab- 
batical leave  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  for  service  previously 
rendered.  Even  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after  twenty  years 
of  service  contemplates,  in  general,  future  service  made  more 
effective  by  the  period  of  rest.  The  Board  believes  that  a 
sabbatical  year  for  study  or  for  study  and  travel  is  justifiable 
only  as  a  means  for  improving  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
payments  made  from  public  funds  during  the  period  of  absence 
involve  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  return  full 
value  in  preparation  for  a  future  service  more  effective  than 
that  which  could  be  rendered  without  the  sabbatical  leave. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  requirements  that  those  to  whom 
leave  of  absence  for  study  or  for  study  and  travel  is  granted 
shall  report  regularly  to  the  Superintendent  and  shall  agree  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  School  Committee  for  three  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

Just  what  constitutes  effective  preparation  for  better  future 
service  cannot  be  specifically  defined  in  advance  without  danger 
of  eventually  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  privilege.  The 
Board,  therefore,  believes  it  advisable  that  certain  general 
conditions  should  be  established,  leaving  their  application  in 
any  specific  instance  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent 
or  the  School  Committee. 

The  following  questions  arise ; 

1.    In  what  Ratio  Should  "Study"  and  "Travel"  Combine? 
No  general  answer  can  be  given.    The  study  may  aim  at 
greater  knowledge  of  a  subject,  may  deal  with  methods  of 
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teaching  a  particular  subject,  or  may  be  an  investigation  of 
some  problem  of  educational  theory  or  practice. 

Such  study  may  require  considerable  travel,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  modern  language  teacher  who  desires  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  teacher  of  history  who  wishes  to  visit  historic  sites, 
a  student  of  administration  who  would  compare  the  organiza- 
tion and  personnel  of  the  school  systems  in  different  cities  or 
states;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  effectively  prosecuted 
with  very  little  travel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  student  of  mathematics 
who  may  find  at  a  neighboring  university  the  courses  that  he 
needs. 

2.    May  a  Teacher  Accept  Compensation  for  Work  Done  During 
his  Leave  of  Absence? 

It  seems  fair  to  demand  that  the  teacher  on  leave  of  absence 
shall  not  devote  to  gainful  occupation  of  no  educational  value 
to  himself  any  larger  portion  of  his  time  than  he  would  use  for 
a  similar  purpose  if  he  were  teaching. 

For  example:  A  teacher  in  the  regular  service  may  give 
private  lessons  on  Saturday  or  in  the  evening;  he  may  teach 
in  an  evening  school  during  the  winter;  and  if  a  teacher  on 
leave  needs  such  supplementary  income  and  can  do  the  work 
without  interference  with  the  successful  performance  of  the 
study  for  which  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  it  would 
appear  permissible  for  him  to  accept  such  employment,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  defined  later  in  this  report. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends  that  a  teacher 
absent  on  sabbatical  leave  shall  secure  the  written  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  before  accepting  any  employment  involving 
a  substantial  compensation.  A  teacher  of  modern  languages 
or  of  history  might  travel  abroad  in  charge  of  a  pupil  and 
receive  substantial  compensation  for  a  service  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  purpose  of  the  sabbatical  leave;  a  teacher  of 
an  industrial  subject  might  work  to  advantage  in  an  industrial 
establishment,  getting  the  trade  viewpoint  from  the  inside. 
In  all  such  instances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  Super- 
intendent's approval  should  be  secured  in  advance,  and  approval 
should  be  witheld  if  the  employment  appears  to  demand  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  applicant's  time  or  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  leave  is  granted. 
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S.    May  a  Teacher  Devote  a  Part  of  his  Leave  of  Absence  to 

Literary  Work? 

Such  work  may  involve  study  and  research  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  but,  like  other  gainful  occupations  it  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  for  which  leave  is  granted  should  be  reserved  for 
travel,  directed  study,  or  other  forms  of  unpaid  professional 
improvement. 

4.  Is  it  Proper  to  Grant  Sabbatical  Leave  to  a  Teacher  Whose 
Intention  is  to  Get  a  Degree  and  then  Seek  Promotion  to  a 
Higher  and  More  Lucrative  Place  in  the  Service? 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  such  study  should  be 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  teacher's  expense,  since  he  expects 
to  receive  a  higher  salary  as  a  result  of  his  study.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  needs  the  best  service  it  can  get  in  all 
positions,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  promote  one  of  its  own  teachers 
and  put  a  new  employee  into  the  lower  position  than  it  would 
cost  to  pay  the  higher  salary  to  a  new  employee.  The  Board, 
therefore,  advises  that  sabbatical  leave  be  granted  whenever  it 
promises  to  result  in  better  service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  That  during  leave  of  absence  paid  employment  not  directly  in  the  line 

of  professional  growth  shall  never  exceed  the  amount  which  a  teacher 
might  reasonably  undertake  in  addition  to  his  usual  school  work 
during  regular  employment. 

2.  That  a  teacher  shall  devote  at  least  half  the  time  for  which  leave  is 

granted  to  study  or  to  study  and  travel  that  is  directly  related  to  his 
professional  growth  and  involves  little  or  no  material  advantage  to 
him. 

3.  That  a  teacher  while  absent  on  sabbatical  leave  shall  receive  no  com- 

pensation from  the  School  Committee  other  than  his  sabbatical  pay. 

4.  That  no  particular  task  involving  compensation  of  more  than  10  per 

cent  of  his  sabbatical  pay  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher  during 
his  leave  of  absence,  without  written  permission  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Plan  for  the  Re-entrance  of  Teachers  to  the  Service. 

Teachers  who  voluntarily  retire  from  the  service  are  privi- 
leged to  re-enter  within  a  period  of  six  years  subsequent  to  re- 
tirement under  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  regulations 
and  in  the  practices  of  the  School  Committee.  Teachers  who 
have  been  out  of  the  service  beyond  this  six-year  period  but 
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who  are  under  forty  years  of  age  and  are  unmarried  or  widowed, 
may  be  examined  f6r  certification  like  all  candidates  for 
original  appointment. 

Occasionally  a  former  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
who  has  passed  her  fortieth  birthday  and  who  also  has  been 
out  of  the  service  more  than  six  years,  finds  herself  dependent 
upon  her  own  resources  financially  and  desires  to  re-enter  the 
Boston  service  and  again  make  teaching  her  profession.  Here- 
tofore such  a  teacher  has  been  excluded;  there  has  been  no 
provision  for  permanent  appointment.  Repeatedly,  the  School 
Committee  has  discussed  the  advisability  of  authorizing  the 
reinstatement  of  teachers  of  this  group  but  has  never  felt 
justified  in  taking  favorable  action. 

During  the  past  year,  this  much  debated  topic  agam  came 
forward  for  review,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  School 
Committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  re-entry  of  a 
small  number  of  mature  women  who  previously  had  been 
successful  teachers,  would,  on  the  whole,  prove  profitable  to 
the  school  system.  This  decision  of  the  committee  was  influ- 
enced somewhat  by  the  fact  that  recent  amendments  to  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Act  seem  to  remove  the  objection  here- 
tofore raised  that  the  re-entrance  of  teachers  over  forty 
years  of  age  would  impinge  upon  the  pension  rights  of  other 
teachers. 

In  arriving  at  a  final  solution  of  this  problem,  the  School 
Committee,  furthermore,  was  assisted  by  a  report  regarding  the 
re-entrance  of  such  teachers  that  was  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.    This  report  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  provision  for  re-entry,  without 
examination  and  appointment  from  an  eligible  list,  as  follows: 

"Sect.  266.  1  .  .  .  provided,  that  those  who  voluntarily  retire 
from  the  service  may,  within  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following  the  date  of  their  resignation,  be  reappointed  to 
a  position  of  the  same  grade  or  rank,  or  to  a  position  of  equivalent  or  lower 
rank  to  that  held  at  the  date  of  retirement;  and  provided  further,  that 
such  a  person  is  nominated  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  by  a  principal  in  whose  school  there  is  a  vacancy  which 
such  person  is  qualified  to  fill." 

A  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  who  has  been  out  of  per- 
manent service  for  more  than  the  six-year  period  above  described,  may 
up  to  the  time  of  her  fortieth  birthday,  return  to  permanent  service  by 
passing  the  required  certificate  examinations  and  obtaining  a  place  upon 
the  regularly  established  eligible  lists  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  appoint- 
ment.   Beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  fortieth  birthday, 
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there  is  no  avenue  of  re-entry  for  a  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  who  has  been  out  of  service  for  more  than  the  six-year  period. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  now  suggests  the  establishment  of  two 
additional  types  of  re-entrants: 

I.    Re-entrants  to  permanent  service  after  the  fortieth  birthday,  and 

up  to  and  including  the  fiftieth  birthday. 
II.    Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  after  the  fiftieth  birthday,  and  up 
to  and  including  the  fifty-fifth  birthday;  the  conditions  for  each 
group  to  be  as  follows ; 

I.    Re-entrants  to  Permanent  Service  After  the  Fortieth  Birth- 
day AND  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  THE  FIFTIETH  BlRTHDAY. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the 
day  school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  and  shall  not 
have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or 
lower  rank,  and  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  regular  prescribed 
examinations  for  the  certificate  covering  such  service,  and  obtained  a 
place  upon  the  regularly  established  eligible  lists  for  such  certificates,  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

5.  Candidates  re-entering  the  service  shall  be  placed  upon  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  their  respective  ranks. 

II.    Re-entrants  to  Temporary  Service  After  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day and  up  to  and  Including  the  Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the 
day  school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  and  shall  not 
have  passed  their  fifty-fifth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent 
or  lower  rank,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations  as  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine,  including  inquiry  into  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualifications. 

5.  Candidates  shall  be  placed  upon-  the  minimum  salary  of  the  follow- 
ing schedules : 

Assistant,  elementary  —  intermediate  schools:  Minimum,  $1,200;  annual 
increment,  $96;  maximum,  $1,488.  (Salary  for  the  permanent  rank 
is:   Minimum,  $1,200;  annual  increment,  $96;  maximum,  $2,000.) 

Assistant,  kindergarten:    Minimum,  $1,080;    annual  increment,  $96; 

•  maximum,  $1,272.  (Salary  for  the  permanent  rank  of  assistant 
kindergarten,  is:  Minimum,  $1,080;  annual  increment,  $96;  maximum, 
$1,560.) 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
has  taken  into  consideration  that  these  teachers,  as  well  as  all  other  newly 
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appointed  teachers  to  Boston  service,  will  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  retirement  system,  which  is  based  upon  the  contributory  plan. 

Following  is  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  School  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  December  10,  1923: 

Sect.  87.  2. —  A.  Re-entrance  to  Permanent  Service  after  the 
Fortieth  Birthday  and  up  to  and  Including  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service 
and  who  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  but  have  not  reached  their 
fiftieth  birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-entrance  to  the  rank  in  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank 
covered  by  the  certificate  under  which  service  was  previously  rendered, 
provided  they  shall  pass  the  regular  prescribed  examinations,  and  shall 
obtain  a  place  upon  the  established  eligible  lists  for  appointment.  >  The 
regulations  governing  appointments  made  from  the  eligible  lists  shall 
apply  to  these  re-entrant  teachers  except  in  so  far  as  the  age  limitation  is 
concerned,  provided  that  candidates  for  re-entrance  shall  be  found  to  be 
financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

Re-entrants  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  appointed 
upon  the  minimum  salary  of  their  respective  ranks,  and  be  advanced  upon 
their  anniversaries  until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

B.    Re-entrance  to  Temporary  Service  after  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day AND  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  THE  FlFTY— FIFTH  BlRTHDAY. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service 
and  who  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  but  who  have  not  passed  their 
fifty-fifth  birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  temporary  re- 
entrants to  the  rank  in  which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation, 
or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank  covered  by  the  certificate  under  which 
service  was  previously  rendered,  upon  passing  such  examinations  as  the 
board  of  superintendents  may  determine,  which  examinations  shall  include 
inquiry  into  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the 
candidate. 

Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rank  for  re-entrant 
temporary  teacher,  and  be  advanced  upon  their  anniversaries  until  the 
maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

Reorganization  of  Intermediate  Schools. 
In  the  development  of  the  intermediate  school  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  this  unit  of  organization  must 
be  a  unifying  force,  connecting  the  old-time  elementary  grades 
with  that  of  the  secondary  grades;  furthermore,  that  this  type 
of  organization  in  its  perfected  form  will  assume  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 
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The  intermediate  school  must  never  become  dominated  by 
the  grades  above  or  by  those  below.  On  its  instructional  side, 
perhaps,  it  will  come  to  resemble  the  traditional  elementary 
school;  on  its  organizational  side,  the  traditional  high  school; 
but  it  must  never  cease  to  embody  the  best  features  of  both. 

Previous  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  have 
referred  favorably  to  the  genuine  achievements  of  various 
councils  of  teachers  in  reconstructing  the  content  of  the  courses 
of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  :  While  nobody  claims 
that  these  courses  are  faultless,  nevertheless  they  represent  a 
fairly  satisfactory  ideal  of  what  the  aims,  the  methods  and  the 
materials  of  instruction  should  be. 

While  the  class  room  teachers  have  thus  been  defining  aims 
and  methods,  and  collecting  and  rearranging  the  materials  of 
instruction,  a  committee  of  principals  representing  all  types 
of  schools  has  been  working  out  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
sanity  the  organizational  and  administrative  problems  asso- 
ciated with  intermediate  schools.  Supplementary  to  the 
numerous  valuable  suggestions  made  in  preceding  years,  this 
council  of  principals,  at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year, 
submitted  certain  recommendations  which  evidently  indicate 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  council  that  in  the  mechanics 
of  organization  the  intermediate  school  should  approach  those 
of  the  traditional  high  school.  These  recommendations,  which 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  finally 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  That  the  number  of  teachers  alio  ted  to  the  intermediate  school 
shall  be  on  a  pupil-hour  basis  as  in  the  high  school. 

(2.)  That  the  teaching  period  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  in  intermediate 
schools  and  schools  with  intermediate  classes  be  changed  from  the 
present  thirty-minute  unit  to  one  of  forty  minutes. 

(3.)  That  the  teaching  day  shall  consist  of  seven  forty-minute  periods 
instead  of  nine  thirty-minute  periods  as  at  present. 

(4.)  That  in  one  session  schools  the  length  of  the  school  day  shall  remain 
as  at  present,  five  hours  and  forty  minutes;  that  in  two  session 
schools  the  length  of  the  day  shall  be  five  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
an  increase  of  twenty  minutes  per  day. 

The  organization  of  an  intermediate  school  with  twenty  or 
more  classes  presents  no  unusual  difficulties.  There  are  in 
Boston,  however,  several  intermediate  schools  that  were 
originally  elementary,  and  become  intermediate  by  the  reten- 
tion of  ninth  grade  pupils  and  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  pro- 
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grams  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  In  Some  in- 
stances, this  intermediate  unit  contains  but  ten  or  twelve 
classes.  Obstacles  well-nigh  insurmountable  confront  the 
principal  who  is  called  upon  to  organize  a  school  of  this  size 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  departmental  instruction, 
freedom  of  elections,  and  promotion  by  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  economical  organization  is  not  effected,  there  is  a 
likelihood  if  not  a  certainty  that  the  intermediate  classes  will 
be  indefensibly  small  and  the  classes  in  the  lower  grades  incon- 
veniently large,  since  the  number  of  teachers  appointed  to  a 
school  or  district  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

Fortunately,  the  Boston  school  system  is  very  rich  in  re- 
sources. When  difficulties  arise  and  new  problems  await  solu- 
tion, there  is  always  someone  capable  and  willing  to  assist  in 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  ac- 
cordingly, has  called  upon  Mr.  Myron  W.  Richardson,  Head 
Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  an  acknowledged  expert  in 
program  making,  to  work  out  with  individual  principals  who 
may  desire  his  assistance,  detailed  organizational  programs  for 
their  respective  schools.  Mr.  Richardson  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  meet  principals  at  their  own  convenience  during  the 
summer  vacation  (1924),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  at  the  beginning  of  another  school  year  most  of  our  inter- 
mediate schools,  including  those  with  a  small  number  of  classes, 
will  be  organized  in  an  economical  and  a  scientific  manner. 

Reorganization  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Heretofore,  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  have  been  conducted 
upon  a  one-session  plan.  In  certain  congested  districts  of  the 
city,  kindergarten  classes  were  organized  during  mornings  and 
afternoons,  but  no  teacher  was  required  to  teach  longer  than  one 
session.  For  some  time,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  kindergartens  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  but  also  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  that  this  artificial  distinction  between  grade  and 
kindergarten  instruction  should  disappear  and  that  the  kinder- 
gartner  should  serve  for  the  entire  school  day.  Accordingly, 
during  the  past  year,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
establishing kindergarten  classes  upon  a  double-session  plan 
which  will  soon  become  uniform  throughout  the  city. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  C. 
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Mellyn,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  kindergartens, 
submits  the  following  report : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  January  21,  1924, 
the  Superintendent  was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  establish 
the  kindergartens  of  this  city  on  a  two-session  basis ;  the  hours  of 
session  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  the  respective  elementary 
districts  in  which  the  kindergartens  were  to  be  located.  For 
many  years  we  had  maintained  a  double  kindergarten  plan  in 
the  congested  districts.  Under  this  plan,  one  kindergarten  room 
was  occupied  often  by  four  teachers  using  the  same  equipment, 
yet  maintaining  an  organization  independent  of  one  another. 
In  other  sections  of  the  city,  classes  formed  from  an  overflow  of 
a  morning  kindergarten  had  been  allowed;  in  these  classes 
the  children  were  necessarily  in  charge  of  inexperienced  special 
assistants.  To  bring  about  better  service,  and  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demands  for  kindergarten  opportunities  for  the 
younger  children,  the  director  of  kindergartens  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  formation  of  a  two-session 
group  of  kindergartens.  The  administration  of  the  kinder- 
garten was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  first  assistant,  the 
equipment  was  to  be  organized  for  more  effective  use  and  the 
teachers  were  to  be  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
elementary  school  group  as  regards  teaching  hours,  program 
requirements  and  salaries. 

Many  adjustments  became  imperative  in  order  to  bring  the 
new  plan  into  operation.  All  kindergarten  teachers  were 
divided  into  two  groups. 

1.  Those  who  were  ready  to  work  for  two  sessions. 

2.  Those  who  continued  to  work  in  a  one-session 

kindergarten. 

Although  the  two-session  work  was  made  optional,  yet  in  a 
short  time  the  Superintendent  opened  eighteen  kindergartens 
working  on  a  double  session  basis,  and  it  is  expected  that  several 
more  will  be  opened  in  September.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
serving  for  two  sessions  were  increased  by  one  increment  for  the 
minimum  salary,  and  two  increments  for  the  maximum  salary  of 
assistants  and  first  assistants.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  work, 
but,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  kindergartners  who  volun- 
teered for  the  two  sessions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  day 
and  slight  increase  of  salary  did  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
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the  new  opportunity  to  serve  the  children  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. This  splendid  service  in  co-operating  with  the  school 
authorities  should  receive  a  full  measure  of  recognition  as 
"professional  co-operation' '  during  the  coming  years. 

In  the  organization  of  the  two-session  kindergartens,  it  was 
found  best  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the  older  children  in 
the  three  hours  of  the  morning  session,  and  for  the  younger 
children  in  the  shorter  session  of  the  afternoon.  This  has 
proven  a  very  happy  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  districts 
where  a  long  waiting  list  of  children  desiring  kindergarten 
training  has  been  established.  The  new  arrangement  by  which 
all  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  received  and  welcomed  in 
one  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  has  helped  to 
establish  the  new  plan  in  the  public  confidence  and  proves  that 
the  public  school  stands  ready  to  serve  the  community  in  which 
it  is  established. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  the  two-session 
kindergarten,  in  which  the  teachers  work  an  entire  school  day, 
is  the  type  that  is  most  desirable .  For  efficient  organization  and 
for  valuable  community  service  all  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age  in  a  neighborhood  should  be  in  charge  of  one  group  of 
kindergarten  teachers,  who  come  close  to  the  parents,  through 
home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  It  can  be  seen,  however, 
that  some  neighborhoods  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  large  school 
population  to  maintain  a  two-session  kindergarten  as  yet. 
Here  the  one-session  kindergarten  must  continue. 

The  transition  has  not  been  easy,  but  through  the  patient  and 
farsighted  service  of  the  director  and  the  co-operation  of  many 
of  the  kindergartners,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  the  kinder- 
garten nearer  the  elementary  school.  Service  of  this  type  will 
be  most  valuable  in  bringing  about  the  unification  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  younger  children  in  our  schools.  Until  it  is 
recognized  that  the  kindergarten  makes  a  worth  while  con- 
tribution through  the  same  hours  and  with  approximately  the 
same  requirements  as  the  elementary  school,  there  will  always 
be  a  comparison  which  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Similar  service  under  similar  requirements  should 
meet  with  a  similar  salary,  and  some  day  the  professionally- 
minded  kindergartner  will  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  that 
of  the  primary  school  in  which  the  kindergarten  graduate  of  the 
Teachers  College  is  today  qualified  to  teach. 
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Visual  Education. 

That  visual  instruction  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  education  of  the  future  seems  certain.  Thoughtful 
people,  therefore,  are  diligently  engaged  in  studying  the 
educational  possibilities  of  pictures  and  films  in  respect  to  their 
informational  or  stimulative  values,  and  the  means  by  which 
these  illustrative  aids  may  be  adapted  advantageously  to 
the  work  of  the  class  room. 

A  committee  of  elementary  and  intermediate  principals  has 
been  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  visual  education,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  presents  the  following 
brief  report: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  the  School 
Board  has  made,  this  year,  a  special  appropriation  for  visual 
aids  in  instruction.  The  results  of  this  appropriation  should 
attract  attention  on  account  of  the  widespread  and  increasing 
interest  in  a  subject  of  well-nigh  universal  appeal. 

Visual  education  in  the  schools  of  Boston  up  to  the  present 
time  has  consisted,  in  the  main,  in  the  extensive  use  of  pictures 
and  in  a  general  use  of  stereographs  and  of  lantern  slides.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  a  principal  to  expend 
annually  under  his  per  capita  allowance,  for  stereographs  or 
slides,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $120.  Occasionally  a 
principal,  within  the  above  allowance  and  subject  to  my  ap- 
proval, has  rented  motion  picture  films  of  an  educational 
nature.  Up  to  last  year  the  statutes  regulating  the  use  of  films 
practically  prohibited  their  use  in  the  schools,  but  a  statute 
enacted  last  year  made  possible,  without  special  booths,  the 
exposition  of  noninflammable  films  in  school  rooms  and  audi- 
toriums. The  producing  obstacles  removed,  the  school  man 
now  faces  the  problems  of  the  selection  of  films  that  may  be 
adjudged  educational  and  of  the  methods  to  be  approved  in 
their  use.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  and 
made  up  of  ten  intermediate  and  elementary  principals  who  in 
the  past  have  shown  unusual  interest  in  visual  education  has 
been  at  work  during  the  past  year  in  studying  the  different 
types  of  projecting  and  motion  picture  machines  and  of  films 
that  are  desirable  and  available,  together  with  the  best  methods 
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of  classifying,  organizing,  circulating  and  using  pictures, 
stereographs,  slides  and  films.  The  committee  during  the 
current  year  will  continue  its  work  of  ascertaining  what  aids 
to  visual  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  scientific,  sane  and  to  be 
approved,  in  contradistinction  to  what,  in  the  past,  has  mas- 
queraded often  as  educational  but  in  reality  has  been  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  showman  whose  object  is  entertainment.  The 
committee  has  examined  and  selected  a  list  of  nontheatrical  films 
dealing  principally  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  those 
visualizing  the  essential  industries  affecting  our  lives,  such 
as  the  history  of  transportation,  light,  power  and  the  basic 
manufactories.  Visual  aids  to  the  study  of  geography,  history 
and  literature  have  lately  been  made  and  these  the  committee 
will  organize  into  their  related  places  in  the  curriculum;  in 
other  words,  visual  aids  are  to  be  woven  into  the  educational 
fabric.  The  teaching  of  ideas  in  their  relations  to  others  and 
not  as  isolated  facts  has  even  been  good  pedagogy. 

The  best  equipped  leaders  in  visual  education  throughout  the 
country,  from  experience,  from  experiments,  and  through  tests, 
seem  to  agree  on  a  few  simple  fundamentals : 

(1.)  Active  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  visualizer  is  superior  to 
passive  receptivity.  Before  a  picture  or  reel  is  shown 
a  purposeful  objective  should  be  established  in  the 
pupil's  mind  by  the  teacher.  This  must  not  be  too 
extensive  for  fear  the  oral  comment  accompanying 
the  showing  of  the  picture  or  reel  may  be  diluted. 
Accompanying  the  picture  or  film,  oral  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  imperative  and  valuable. 

(2.)  Pupils  must  understand  that  they  are  to  be  tested  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  picture  or  film. 

(3.)  The  teacher  must  prepare  her  lesson  before  she  shows  the 
picture  or  film.  Brief  essentials  in  her  comment  on  the 
subject  matter,  to  the  end  that  the  pupils  may  have 
clear-cut  and  abundant  sense  impressions,  are  the  gauge 
of  a  teacher's  skill  and  efficiency. 

Summer  School  Activities. 
Our  summer  school  activities  are  becoming  more  extensive 
and  more  effective  annually.    In  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  reference  was  made  to  the  organization  of  a 
vacation  school  designed  for  recreation  rather  than  for  aca- 
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demic  instruction.  During  the  summer  of  1924,  two  addi- 
tional schools  of  this  type  have  been  authorized. 

The  summer  activities  now  comprise  eighty-one  playgrounds 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  children:  one  review  high  school  with  an  attendance 
of  about  900  pupils;  ten  elementary  review  schools  with  a 
total  attendance  of  approximately  6,100  pupils;  and  three 
recreation  schools  with  about  3,800  pupils.  Recent  experi- 
ences seem  to  justify  further  extension  of  these  activities  in 
the  years  to  come. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  B.  Snow, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  these  schools  and  play- 
grounds, has  presented  the  following  brief  report : 

The  work  of  the  summer  review  schools  has  continued  along 
the  lines  of  former  years.  These  schools  seem  to  be  growing 
in  favor  with  both  parents  and  pupils,  and  attendance  is  more 
and  more  regarded  as  a  desirable  privilege.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  steady  growth  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Total  Registration,  Summer  Review  Schools. 

1920.  1921.  1922.  1923. 

High  and  Elementary   4,194     4,842     5,799  6,240 

While  the  figures  for  1924  are  not  yet  available,  they  will 
show  an  increase  over  1923,  the  high  school  in  particular  having 
already  more  than  900  as  against  a  total  registration  of  846  in 
1923. 

In  the  high  school,  pupils  have  brought  with  them  the  books 
used  in  their  home  schools.  This  has  seriously  interfered  with 
effective  work  in  many  of  the  classes,  where  half  a  dozen  different 
books  must  be  used  in  doing  what,  if  the  teachers  follow  the 
prepared  courses  of  study,  should  be  essentially  the  same  work. 
I  have  questioned  the  teachers  about  this  and  find  a  unanimous 
belief  that  in  every  subject  an  outline  of  work  could  be  prepared, 
and  a  text-book  selected  which  would  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  every  high  school  in  the  city,  and  that  in 
reviewing  fundamentals  the  use  of  the  same  book  with  all 
pupils  in  a  class  would  in  general  give  better  results  than  can 
be  obtained  under  the  present  plan.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  the  various  high 
school  councils  be  requested  to  appoint  committees  of  their 
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members ;  that  on  each  of  these  committees  one  or  more  teachers 
who  have  taught  the  respective  subjects  in  the  summer  review 
high  school  be  invited  to  serve;  that  these  committees  report 
to  the  councils  and  the  councils  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents not  later  than  February  1,  1925,  outlines  of  standard- 
ized summer  review  courses  in  each  year  of  each  subject,  and 
designate  for  each  such  course  one  or  more  texts  on  which  the 
work  may  be  based,  with  the  understanding  that  the  summer 
review  teacher  will  select  one  textf  so  recommended  and  use  it 
with  his  entire  class.  The  use  of  such  a  basic  text  will  not 
prevent  the  use,  as  supplementary  material,  of  texts  in  language 
and  literature  which  a  particular  school  may  wish  its  own 
pupils  to  read  in  connection  with  the  summer  school  course. 

In  1923  a  summer  vacation  school  was  established  in  the 
Michelangelo  building  in  the  Eliot  District.  This  school  had  an 
average  membership  of  820  with  an  average  attendance  of  710, 
and  hundreds  of  children  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

In  1924  the  School  Committee  increased  the  appropriation 
for  vacation  schools.  Accordingly,  a  second  building  was 
opened  in  the  Eliot  District,  and  schools  were  established  in 
East  Boston  and  at  the  South  End.  Children  have  come  in 
such  numbers  that  there  is  danger  of  exceeding  even  the  in- 
creased appropriation.  The  Michelangelo  has  enrolled  some 
1,500  children  and  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  further  applicants; 
the  Theodore  Lyman  has  enrolled  over  1,700,  and  more  than 
600  have  come  to  the  Rice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  groups  is  the  "  Little 
Mothers'  Class"  at  the  Michelangelo,  where  I  recently  found  82 
children,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
During  the  school  year  these  " little  mothers,"  girls  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school,  but 
when  summer  comes  the  real  mothers  turn  over  to  them  the 
care  of  the  younger  children  and  go  out  to  work  and  earn  money 
themselves.  The  " little  mothers"  bring  their  charges,  one, 
two,  and  in  a  few  cases,  three  children,  too  small  even  for  the 
kindergarten  class,  leave  them  in  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class" 
while  they  go  to  various  rooms  and  collect  the  material  for  their 
own  work,  weaving,  basketry,  sewing,  etc.,  then  return  with  it 
to  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class,"  where  the  teachers  help  them 
both  with  their  work  and  with  the  care  of  their  tiny  brothers 
and  sis1  era.  The  happy  activity  in  this  class  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  connection  with  school 
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work.  I  wish  that  many  of  our  taxpayers  could  themselves 
see  what  their  money  is  doing  in  these  schools.  Children  who 
would  otherwise  be  on  the  streets  are  happy  in  doing  useful 
things  that  will  make  their  lives  brighter  and  their  homes  more 
attractive. 

The  Administration  Library. 

During  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents a  small  library  was  established.  The  library  contained  a 
valuable  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  books  on  education 
and  on  general  literature.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  and 
crowded  accommodations  at  the  Mason  street  administration 
building,  this  little  library  in  course  of  time  lost  its  identity, 
and  its  volumes  were  distributed  among  the  offices  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  books  were 
lost  and  in  some  instances  sets  were  broken. 

For  several  years  a  small  appropriation  has  been  available 
for  purchase  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  current  educa- 
tional magazines  and  literature.  Happily  this  collection  for 
the  most  part  has  been  preserved.  The  need  of  an  adminis- 
tration library  where  books,  periodicals  and  reports  might  be 
preserved  has  always  been  evident,  and  when  the  School  Com~ 
mittee  removed  to  its  present  home  on  Beacon  street  ample 
space  was  reserved  on  the*  first  floor  of  the  building  for  an 
administration  library.  This  room  has  been  very  comfortably 
and  adequately  equipped  for  librarial  purposes  by  the  School- 
house  Commission.  The  School  Committee  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  efficient  librarian,  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  during  the  past  year  in  giving  form  and  substance  to 
this  new  educational  enterprise.  What  remained  of  the  old 
masterpieces  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  become  an 
excellent  setting  for  the  future  library.  To  these  volumes  have 
been  added  the  works  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  educa- 
tion and  on  educational  theory  and  practice  which  have  been 
accumulating  in  recent  years. 

Last  year  the  School  Committee  made  a  very  generous 
appropriation  for  the  library,  and  by  means  of  this  many  books 
of  various  types  peculiarly  helpful  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators have  been  purchased.  From  these  different  sources 
there  have  become  available  approximately  nine  hundred  fifty 
volumes.  Moreover,  there  has  been  established  a  small  but 
effective  nucleus  of  general  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  year 
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books,  and  so  forth;  current  reports  from  city  and  state  boards 
of  education;  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools;  publication! 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  colleges,  and  of 
other  educational  institutions.  About  fifty  periodicals  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  school  administrators  are  received  in 
the  library;  back  numbers  are  kept  on  file. 

Boston  maintains  a  free  text-book  list  which  is  neither 
"open"  nor  "closed."  This  list  of  approximately  3,500  author- 
ized texts  is  the  product  of  councils  of  teachers  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  making  careful  selections  and  submitting 
frequent  recommendations  concerning  revisions  or  amendments. 
Thus  teachable  books  are  constantly  bejng  added  to  this 
list;  obsolete  books  are  dropped.  It  is  quite  imperative  that 
the  progressive  teacher  know  the  comparative  merits  of  text- 
books adapted  to  her  grade.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  she 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  quietly  and  of  making  dis- 
criminating reviews  and  comparisons  of  texts.  In  the  Admin- 
istration Library  just  such  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded. 
Over  2,500  approved  text-books  already  have  been  collected 
and  have  been  arranged  according  to  subjects  by  the  librarian. 
Others  will  be  added  promptly  so  that  in  the  near  future  a 
complete  collection  of  texts  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  will  be  accessible  for  examination. 

A  selected  list  of  educational  material  is  authorized  for  use 
in  the  public  schools.  This  list,  like  that  of  text-books,  is  in 
process  of  constant  revision.  Recommendations  concerning 
changes  in  this  list  also  are  submitted  by  a  council  of  teachers. 
It  is  proposed  to  assemble  samples  of  these  materials  and  keep 
an  up-to-date  collection  on  exhibition  in  the  Administration 
Library,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  make  judicious 
selections  suitable  for  their  particular  grades.  It  is  intended, 
furthermore,  to  keep  on  exhibition,  suggestive  material  for  use 
in  connection  with  visual  instruction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  librarian  to  make  the  library  a  medium 
whereby  teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  sources  of 
information  in  books,  magazines,  reports,  and  bulletins,  and 
thus  be  assisted  materially  in  the  preparation  of  theses  on 
educational  topics,  or  in  the  organization  of  material  for  class 
room  instruction.  Councils  of  teachers  preparing  courses 
of  study  or  investigating  other  school  problems  may  secure 
help  from  the  librarian.  In  fact,  the  library,  so  far  as  possible, 
will  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 
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We  appreciate  our  limitations.  We  make  no  attempt  to 
duplicate  even  in  feeble  miniature  the  splendid  facilities 
afforded  teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  so  richly 
and  generously  provided  there.  Teachers,  however,  frequently 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  Administration  Building  at  Beacon 
street  for  the  purpose  of  attending  council  meetings  or  of  keeping 
other  educational  engagements,  and  with  great  economy  of 
time  and  effort  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult  the 
Administration  Library  and  find  the  same  peculiarly  serv- 
iceable. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  gratefully  a  few  donations  of  edu- 
cational literature  and  of  bound  volumes  of  educational  maga- 
zines which  have  been  made  to  the  library.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  friends  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time  will  make  similar 
contributions  in  the  interest  of  popular  education. 

Special  Departments  and  Activities. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  are  presented  interesting 
statements  from  directors  and  others  in  charge  of  special  school 
activities.  These  reports  were  prepared  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Superintendent  with  the  request  that  they  contain  nothing 
historic  or  prophetic,  but  that  they  portray  rather  a  picture  of 
the  present  day  work  of  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  the 
desire  was  expressed  that  there  be  the  least  repetition  possible 
of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  that  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1923,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully  directed.  There  are 
certain  groups  of  exceptional  children  that  are  not  classified 
among  the  special  activities  enumerated  in  the  Appendix.  For 
the  most  part  such  groups  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  an  assistant  superintendent  instead  of  a  director  or  super- 
visor. They  are  discussed  very  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs in  order  that  the  reader  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  humanitarian  phases  of  public  school  instruction. 

1.  For  instance,  there  are  those  children  who  are  physically 
ill,  and  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  an  education. 
These  children  are  temporarily  or  permanently  confined  to 
institutions,  and  the  School  Committee  provides  instruction. 
The  following  are  illustrative : 

(a)    The  Boston  City  Hospital. —  The  number  of  children 
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belonging  to  this  class  on  June  5,  1924,  was  forty-one;  and 
the  total  number  attending  during  the  school  year  1923-24 
was  356. 

(b)  The  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital. —  These  children, 
thirty-six  in  number,  are  tuberculous.  Their  ages  range  from 
five  to  fifteen  years,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  age  and  grade.  The  school  is  in  session  in  the 
open-air  room  every  day,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather. 

(c)  The  Long  Island  Hospital. —  There  are  in  this  school 
fifteen  girls  and  three  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve 
years,  who  are  isolated  for  fear  of  spreading  infection.  Many 
were  born  in  city  institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  this  class  these  children  had  never  received 
any  instruction  whatever. 

(d)  Prendergast  Preventorium. —  There  are  in  this  class 
twenty  pupils  of  six  different  grades,  the  most  of  whom  are 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

(e)  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. —  These  young  patients, 
thirty-five  in  number,  mostly  girls,  are  suffering  from  orthopedic 
defects,  diabetes  or  diseased  heart  aggravated  by  chorea. 
"Many  of  the  children  have  been  sick  all  their  lives;  a  few  — 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  —  have  never  been  in  a  school- 
room. Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English,  having  been 
taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals,  or  by  relatives." 

2.  Speech  Improvement  Classes. —  Ten  speech  centers  were 
conducted  during  the  past  year  in  full-time  schedule  and  two 
on  part-time.  Mr.  Rafter  reports  concerning  these  children 
as  follows:  "The  total  registration  for  the  year  was  1,491 
different  children,  516  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There 
were  77  different  groups,  an  increase  of  9.  The  average  to 
each  teacher  was  129  children.  During  the  year  447  dif- 
ferent children  were  discharged  as  permanent  or  follow-up  cor- 
rections; 201  different  children  are  listed  as  the  anticipated 
discharges  for  the  ensuing  fall  term." 

3.  Clinic  for  Epileptic  Children. —  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection  and  of  the  authorities  at 
the  infirmary,  a  clinic  for  epileptic  children  is  conducted 
Saturday  mornings  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  The 
average  number  of  cases  treated  weekly  at  the  clinic  is  as 
follows:  Pupils  from  Boston  Public  Schools  (the  majority  of 
these  children  are  escorted  by  their  mothers),  twenty-one; 
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pupils  from  other  sources,  four.  Many  of  the  cases  reporting 
for  treatment  are  referred  for  diagnosis  to  the  Medical  Inspector 
of  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Temporary  Home  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. —  A  teacher 
is  provided  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  Home  School. 
Many  come  to  the  Home  under  order  of  the  court.  Some  are 
classified  as  moral  delinquents  and  remain  in  the  temporary 
home  for  a  short  time  awaiting  final  disposition.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  139  different  children  enrolled,  83  from 
the  Boston  district  and  56  from  other  districts.  The  average 
length  of  stay  per  child  was  35  days.  The  average  number  of 
children  in  the  Home  per  day  was  14. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER, 
MR.  JOSEPH  W.  HOBBS. 


(The  Attendance  Department  comprises  a  chief  attendance 
officer,  twenty-five  attendance  officers  connected  with  day  schools 
and  four  attendance  officers  connected  with  evening  schools.) 

Statistics  for  the  Period  September  5,  1923,  to 


May  1,  1924. 

Total  number  of  investigations   54,990 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  day  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools   29,079 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial 

schools   5,854 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School   .      .  393 

Number  of  investigations  in  parochial  schools       ....  1,442 

Number  of  investigations  in  Continuation  School  ....  2,253 

Number  of  investigations  in  evening  schools   2,361 

Number  of  employment  cards  investigated   3,832 

Number  of  factories,  stores,  etc.,  inspected   2,662 

Number  of  immigration  cards  investigated   632 

Number  of  transfer  cards  investigated   6,482 

Number  of  individual  truants  in  the  day  intermediate  and  elemen- 
tary schools  ,      .      .      .  1,451 

Number  of  individual  truants  in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial 

schools   145 

Number  of  parents  brought  into  court   63 

Number  of  employers  brought  into  court   2 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  as  stubborn  children,  7 
Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  for  breaking  and 

entering   4 

Number  of  illiterate  minors  complained  of  in  court  for  nonattend- 

ance  at  evening  schools   3 


Social  Service. 

The  duties  of  the  attendance  officers  in  addition  to  correcting 
truancy  and  irregular  school  attendance,  have  expanded 
greatly  as  regards  co-operative  work  with  the  various  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  and 
numerous  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  course  of  their  duties,  the  various  attendance  officers 
frequently  become  acquainted  with  cases  of  children  who  are 
not  attending  school  because  of  the  inability  of  their  parents 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  clothing. 
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Clothing,  food  and  money  are  provided  by  the  officers  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  arrangements  are  made  at  certain 
times  each  year  for  the  use  of  moving  picture  houses  on  a 
percentage  plan.  Tickets  at  a  small  cost  are  sold  to  the 
children  attending  school  in  the  districts,  and  a  sum  of  money 
is  thereby  realized  for  use  in  this  work.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  almost  $1,600  was  collected  in  this  way  in  the 
past  three  years.  Frequently  private  social  organizations  ask 
for  and  receive  assistance  through  this  fund. 

The  various  social  organizations  throughout  the  city  are 
always  ready  to  assist  the  officers  when  appealed  to  for  aid  in 
procuring  shoes  and  clothing  in  cases  when  the  regular  school 
fund  has  become  depleted. 

They  also  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  960  Christmas 
baskets. 

The  following  data  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  by 
the  attendance  officers  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  the  child  not 
attending  school  because  of  the  lack  of  shoes  or  clothing : 

Distributed  257  pairs  of  shoes. 
Distributed  445  articles  of  clothing. 

Disciplinary  Day  School. 

Established  upon  the  abolishment  of  the  Parental  School 
several  years  ago,  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  has  grown  from  a 
one  class  school  of  confirmed  truant  boys,  to  a  school  of  two 
classes  in  September,  1919,  and  to  one  of  three  classes  with  the 
beginning  of  the  term  in  1920. 

The  hours  of  the  school  are  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  consequently  lunch,  consisting  of  milk,  cocoa,  sandwiches 
and  cake,  is  provided  in  the  building  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  boys  invariably  possess  well-developed  bad  habits,  such 
as  laziness,  inattention,  lack  of  concentration,  untruthfulness 
and  untrustworthiness.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
smokers,  and  given  to  amateur  gambling.  They  are  generally 
very  careless  of  their  personal  appearance;  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  older  boys  respond  better  to  an  appeal  than  the 
younger  ones. 

The  boys  are  wanderers, —  they  want  a  change.  It  is  given 
them.  The  wanderlust  is  satisfied  in  riding  on  the  cars  to  and 
from  school  through  the  busy  city.  They  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  high  school  boys,  and  many  of  the  Disciplinary  Day  School 
boys  now  carry  "Boston  school  bags"  containing  their  lunches 
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on  the  way  to  school,  and  on  the  way  back  books  for  home 
reading.  A  change  of  environment  often  catches  a  boy, —  a 
new  building,  new  friends,  a  new  teacher.  The  attendance 
shows  the  value  of  this. 

As  the  school  yard  is  spacious,  the  boys  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  which  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  their  exuberant  spirits.  They  are  supplied  with  footballs, 
squash  balls,  basket  balls,  ring  toss  games,  etc. 

The  busy  grade  teacher  with  a  large  class  cannot  give  the 
time  to  a  "misfit.' 9  Here  he  is  recognized,  and  all  love  recog- 
nition. He  begins  to  feel  that  he  fits  somewhere,  and  once  that 
little  spark  is  flamed,  we  have  a  foundation  to  work  upon,  and 
soon  we  find  a  busy,  interested  boy,  who  begins  to  like  to  come 
to  school.  Then  keen  competition  in  attendance  exists.  They 
love  to  see  the  bright  yellow  rows  of  P  (present)  next  to  their 
names.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  see  a  flaming  T  for  truancy.  When 
the  pupil  attends  regularly,  the  improvement  in  his  morals  is 
plainly  seen. 

Moral  Oversight 

Every  day  talks  on  truancy  and  its  effects  are  given.  Ex- 
amples are  cited  of  boys  in  the  school  who  have  continued  to 
play  truant  after  the  chance  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School 
was  given  them.  Here  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Court  steps  in 
and  helps  us.  It  gives  us  the  backing  that  we  need.  However, 
considering  the  enrollment  of  the  school,  the  number  of  boys 
taken  to  court  is  small.  Upon  continued  truancy,  the  boy  and 
the  parent  or  guardian,  are  summoned  to  appear  at  the  above- 
mentioned  court.  The  effect  upon  the  parent  is  good  as  he  is 
made  to  realize  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him.  In  most 
cases,  the  court  places  the  boy  on  probation.  Reports  of  those 
on  probation  are  sent  on  Wednesday  by  the  teacher  to  the 
probation  officer  of  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Court.  These 
reports  are  in  his  possession  when  the  boys  call  on  him  on 
Thursday.  If  a  boy  violates  the  conditions  of  his  probation, 
he  is  again  summoned  to  court,  and  invariably  a  suspended 
sentence  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School  at  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  is  imposed.  Upon  his  continuance  of 
truancy,  he  is  then  committed  by  the  court. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  results 
attained  during  the  period  from  September,  1923,  to  May  12, 
1924,  inclusive: 
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1.  Number  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Disciplinary  Day  School    .      .      .  157 

2.  Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court : 

By  the  Attendance  Department  38 

By  police  or  parents  20 

3.  Number  of  pupils  committed  to  Middlesex  County  Training 

School  on  truancy  charge  23 

4.  Number  of  pupils  committed  to  institutions  on  complaint  of 

police  or  parents  6 

5.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  enter  employment       ...  22 

6.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  respective  districts       ...  30 

7.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  respective  districts  but  retrans- 

ferred  to  Disciplinary  Day  School  7 

8.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Disciplinary  Day  School,  May  12, 

1924    55 

Continuation  School. 
The  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  is  assigned  to  two 
attendance  officers.  Owing  to  the  large  enrollment,  they  in- 
vestigate only  cases  of  habitual  truancy  and  direct  violation 
of  the  law  by  the  employer,  parent  or  guardian,  etc.  Occa- 
sional absence  is  investigated  by  the  teacher  either  by  sending 
a  printed  form  postal  card,  or  by  telephone.  A  change  in 
this  method  is  now  under  consideration. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  Evening  School. 
Illiterate  minors  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  attend  evening  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  employment,  are  almost  entirely  immigrants  ignorant 
of  our  language,  customs,  laws,  social  institutions,  etc.  Eco- 
nomic pressure,  largely,  brings  them  here.  They  come  from 
countries  where  industrial  development  is  not  as  advanced  as 
in  this  country.  By  training  and  experience  they  are  not 
equipped  to  engage  in  profitable  employment  of  their  choice. 
They  must  accept  work  of  any  kind  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
economic  needs.  To  earn  enough  to  live  on  is  their  first 
thought,  naturally.  Everything  else  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. No  effective  work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  with 
this  group,  unless  their  economic  wants  were  first  satsified. 
The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  largely  a  problem  of  em- 
ployment first,  and  to  secure  the  former,  the  latter  must  be 
taken  care  of. 

This  work,  the  least  spectacular  and  the  most  effective  of  all, 
is  the  work  that  gives  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  needy 
immigrant  in  securing  the  necessary  education  that  will  improve 
his  lot  later  on. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Attendance  Department  over  illiterate  minors,  the  following 
figures  are  submitted : 


Year, 

Known  Illit- 
erate Minors 
Arriving  in 
Boston  up  to 
April  1. 

Enrollment  of 
Illiterate 
Minors  at 
Evening 
Schools,  Same 
Period. 

Average 
Attendance 
Illiterate 
Minors. 

Number  of 
Illiterate 
Minors  who 

Completed 
Sixth  Grade. 

1921-22  

2,138 

2,510 

1,191 

189 

1922-23  

2,246 

2,683 

1,190 

302 

1923-24  

2,279 

2,727 

1,218 

544 

The  number  of  .educational  certificates  issued  to  illiterate 
minors : 

From  May  1,  1921,  to  April  30,  1922    1,747 

From  May  1,  1922,  to  April  30,  1923   2,092 

From  May  1,  1923,  to  April  30,  1924    1,834 


Our  Day  School  for  Immigrants  at  48  Boylston  street,  Boston, 
which  is  in  session  for  the  whole  school  year,  takes  care  of  a 
number  of  illiterate  minors,  besides  a  large  group  of  adults. 


Year. 

Number  of 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

Number  of 
Illiterate 
Pupils  Com- 
pelled by  Law 
to  Attend  Each 
Session  Entire 
Day. 

1921-22  

255 

14 

1922-23.. .. ;  fr-Kjh 

157 

14 

1923-24  

142 

18 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  chief  attendance  officer 
officiates  as  judge  of  the  Newsboys'  Trial  Court.  This  court 
consists  of  three  newsboy  judges,  and  a  clerk  (also  a  newsboy) 
elected  by  the  newsboys  attending  the  several  school  districts 
throughout  the  city.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  officer.  The  court  meets  every 
Thursday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock,  vacations  and  holidays 
excepted,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  complaints  against 
boys  who  have  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  governing  minors  engaged  in  street  trades. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS, 
MR.  MICHAEL  J.  DOWNEY. 


{The  Evening  School  Department  comprises  a  director,  one 
evening  high  school,  eight  evening  commercial  high  schools, 
seventeen  evening  elementary  schools,  with  eight  branches,  evening 
classes  in  the  Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes  of  practical  arts, 
and  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants.) 

Until  comparatively  recently,  evening  schools,  which  had 
made  a  modest  beginning  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
and  prejudice  half  a  century  ago,  were  still  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  unwelcome  foster  child  in  the  school  system.  Until  compar- 
atively recently,  any  kind  of  accommodations  or  equipment 
was  considered  adequate  for  evening  schools.  Today  the 
evening  schools  are  housed  in  the  best  and  most  modern  of  our 
school  buildings  and  there  is  no  day  school  principal  who  does 
not  appreciate  that  the  school  building  with  all  its  equipment 
is  not  his  personal  property  but  really  belongs  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  ready  assistance  of  the  day  school 
principals  during  my  administration  in  every  measure  that 
looked  to  the  betterment  of  the  evening  school  department. 

Within  our  own  experience,  the  only  books  supplied  to 
evening  schools  were  discarded  day  school  books,  and  these 
neither  sufficient  in  number  nor  suitable  in  content.  Today 
all  books  authorized  for  use  in  day  schools  are  also  authorized 
for  use  in  evening  schools,  and  in  addition  there  is  authorized 
a  separate  list  of  books  especially  adapted  to  evening  school  use. 
There  is  likewise  a  separate  and  generous  annual  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  evening  school  books  and  supplies. 

Within  our  own  experience,  too,  principals  and  teachers  of 
evening  schools  were  selected  without  due  consideration  of 
professional  capacity,  training  or  experience.  The  former 
conditions  governing  evening  school  appointment  no  longer 
obtain.  In  the  selection  of  principals  and  teachers,  the  evening 
schools  have  gradually  approached  the  standards  of  the  day 
schools.  No  person  is  appointed  to  evening  school  service  who 
does  not  hold  the  proper  certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  the 
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Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  examinations  for  evening 
school  service  have  gradually  been  made  more  searching  and 
more  professional.  It  is  now  almost  universally  recognized 
that  evening  school  service  is  a  service  of  serious  importance 
and  great  responsibility,  a  service  which  demands  equally 
with  that  of  day  schools  professional  qualifications  and  profes- 
sional training. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reforms  effected  in  evening 
school  administration  were  made  possible  only  through  a 
keener  and  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  evening  schools  on  the  part  of  recent  school  commit- 
tees, and  a  greater  readiness  to  assist  the  evening  schools  by 
progressive  legislation  and  increased  appropriations,  to  the 
end  that  these  schools  might  make  the  fullest  possible  con- 
tribution to  the  service  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  evening  school  department  today  occupies  no  insignifi- 
cant place  in  the  Boston  school  system.  The  appropriation 
for  its  maintenance  this  year  was  over  $162,000,  and  this 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  light,  heat  and  the  service  of  custodians. 
The  department  includes  9  evening  high  schools,  17  evening 
elementary  schools  with  8  branches,  the  Day  School  for  Im- 
migrants with  85  different  classes,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
are  conducted  simultaneously,  and  day  practical  arts  classes 
in  15  centers.  In  1916  the  department  was  reorganized. 
The  Continuation  School  classes,  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Boston  Trade  School  and  the  extension  classes  of  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools. 

The  enrollment  in  all  classes  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
evening  school  department,  nearly  20,000  different  pupils,  is 
larger  than  the  day  school  enrollment  in  any  city  of  the  Com- 
monwealth except  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The  advance 
of  the  department  educationally  has  been  in  keeping  with  its 
growth  in  numbers.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
even  since  its  reorganization  and  certain  of  its  forward  steps 
will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  following  brief  explanation 
of  the  different  types  of  schools. 

Evening  High  Schools. 
The  evening  high  schools,  nine  in  number,  were  originally 
general  or  academic  high  schools.    Now,  eight  are  exclusively 
commercial  high  schools  while  the  Central  Evening  High 
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School  offers  both  academic  and  commercial  subjects.  In  1916 
the  commercial  character  of  these  schools  was  further  intensified 
and  specialized  commercial  courses  with  definite  requirements 
for  graduation  were  authorized.  In  1917  a  revised  course  of 
study,  reflecting  the  changed  character  of  the  high  schools, 
was  adopted.  In  content  and  method  it  was  essentially- 
practical  and  in  accord  with  approved  business  technique  and 
modern  office  procedure.  It  was  designed  to  offer  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  attempt  specialized  commercial  courses  with  a 
view  to  receiving  intensive  training  for  particular  types  of  com- 
mercial work.  Among  the  specilized  courses  offered  were  the 
secretarial  course,  which  emphasizes  a  mastery  of  phonography 
and  typewriting;  the  accountancy  course,  which  includes  the 
principle  and  practices  of  advanced  bookkeeping;  the  mer- 
chandising course,  which  includes  principles  of  business  or- 
ganization, selling  and  service  to  customers;  and  the  office 
practice  course,  which  includes  the  principles  and  methods  of 
adjusting  one's  self  to  modern  business  office  conditions,  and 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  filing  systems  and  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices. 

A  thorough  testing  of  this  couise  of  study  in  the  class  rooms 
for  seven  years  has  shown  the  need  of  certain  modifications  in 
courses  and  in  graduation  requirements.  The  course  of  study 
is  again  in  process  of  revision,  and  the  revision  at  this  time  is 
made  all  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Central  Evening  High  School. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  change  is  this : 

To  make  the  Central  Evening  High  School  a  general  or  academic  high 
school  and  as  nearly  comparable  as  possible  to  a  regular  day  high  school. 

To  lengthen  the  term  of  the  Central  Evening  High  School  until  at  least 
the  end  of  May. 

To  provide  for  the  election  by  pupils  of  three  subjects  instead  of  the 
present  choice  of  two  subjects. 

To  authorize  class  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  instead  of  the  present 
sixty-minute  periods. 

To  require  thirty-six  points  for  a  diploma  as  against  the  present  require- 
ments of  twenty-four  points. 
|s  To  establish  certain  definite  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  subjects 
and  courses,  approximating  the  day  high  school  requirements. 

Evening  Elementaky  Schools. 
Evening  elementary  schools  with  classes  in  twenty-five 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  city  offer  instruction  to 
three  distinct  types  of  pupil : 
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A.  Pupils  who  leave  day  school  before  completing  the  regular  day 
school  course  and  who  wish  to  earn  an  elementary  school  diploma.  Nearly 
600  of  such  pupils  were  graduated  this  year. 

B.  Immigrants  from  non-English  speaking  countries  who  wish  to 
learn  to  speak,  to  read  or  to  write  English,  or  who  wish  citizenship  instruc- 
tion in  preparing  for  naturalization.  Such  immigrants  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  are  compelled  by  statute  to  attend  evening 
school  until  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  day  schools.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  seven- 
teen illiterate  minors  were  enrolled  this  year.  Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  forty-six  immigrants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  also 
enrolled. 

C.  Women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  wish  instruction 
in  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery  or  home  nursing.  The 
enrollment  in  these  classes  was  3,179  this  year. 

In  1919  an  extension  of  this  industrial  work  for  women  was 
authorized.  One  class  in  millinery  was  conducted  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  during  day  school  hours.  Twenty-four  women 
registered.  Many  women  find  it  more  convenient  to  leave 
their  households  during  the  morning  or  afternoon  than  during 
the  evening,  and  day  practical  arts  classes  have  grown  from 
this  original  enrollment  of  twenty-four  to  a  membeiship  of 
nearly  six  hundred.  These  industrial  classes  for  women,  both 
day  and  evening,  and  the  classes  for  adult  immigrants  are 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  city  is  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  one  half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

Quite  a  unique  innovation  in  the  evening  schools  was  the 
establishment  of  classes  in  lip  reading  in  1917.  These  classes 
are  attended  by  persons  who  are  either  totally  or  partially  deaf 
and  who  receive  excellent  instruction  from  our  Horace  Mann 
School  teachers,  under  whose  guidance  the  eye  is  trained  to 
associate  certain  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  with  certain 
sounds,  and  pupils  acquire  the  power  to  interpret  these  motions 
of  the  mouth  into  words  and  sentences.  These  classes  ac- 
complish an  inestimable  amount  of  good  for  persons  whose 
hearing  is  impaired,  and  help  to  overcome  the  greatest  loss 
deaf  persons  suffer,  namely,  the  loss  of  understanding  speech. 
Ninety-seven  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  lip-reading  classes 
this  year.  Next  year  it  is  planned  to  conduct,  in  connection 
with  the  work  for  the  partially  deaf,  special  classes  in  what  may 
be  termed  voice-placing  or  voice-training,  similar  to  the  work 
conducted  for  children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
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Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Just  as  the  day  practical  arts  classes  are  an  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  evening  elementary  schools  for  the  benefit  of  women 
who  cannot  conveniently  attend  school  in  the  evening,  so 
the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  evening  elementary  schools  with  immigrants.  Daytime 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  persons  have  been  conducted 
in  Boston  since  1911.  Originally  these  classes  formed  part 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Voluntary  Continuation  School 
and  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Evening  and  Continuation 
Schools  Department.  With  the  reorganization  of  the  Evening 
School  Department  these  classes]  became  part  of  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants,  which  was  established  as  a  separate 
school  in  1917.  Classes  for  night  workers  have  been  in  session 
every  school  day  at  48  Boylston  street.  Classes  for  workers 
have  also  been  maintained  in  co-operation  with  employers  in 
mercantile,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments.  Classes 
for  adult  immigrants,  likewise,  have  been  conducted  in  com- 
munity centers  and  in  headquarters  of  social  organizations. 
Certain  classes  have  been  held  during  the  evenings  when  regular 
evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and  summer  classes  have 
been  organized.  The  Evening  School  Department  has  been 
authorized  by  the  School  Committee  to  open  classes  for  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  citizenship  for  residents  of  Boston, 
in  any  section  of  the  city  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening, 
provided  that  the  demand  warrants  and  that  suitable  accom- 
modations may  be  secured. 

Since  1915,  classes  for  mothers  have  been  conducted  in  school 
buildings  throughout  the  city.  These  classes  are  held  during 
the  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school.  Attendants  care 
for  the  children  of  pre-school  age  in  a  room  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  the  mothers  are  free  to  profit  from  the  in- 
struction given  by  competent  teachers. 

The  Superintendent's  report  of  last  year  directed  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  classes  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
adequate  provision  for  instruction  of  the  mothers  of  future 
Americans. 

During  the  last  two  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  extending  educational  opportunities  to  immigrant 
women. 

The  day  school  force  and  especially  the  kindergartners  have 
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co-operated  in  making  such  opportunities  known  and  in  organiz- 
ing classes  for  mothers. 

Attendants  have  been  employed  by  the  School  Committee  to 
care  for  the  children  of  the  mothers  who  were  attending  classes. 

An  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  has 
been  appointed  and  has  been  assigned  on  part  time  to  organize 
classes,  to  supervise  instruction,  and  to  conduct  training  courses 
for  teachers. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  immigrants  have  been 
conducted,  and  provision  has  been  made  to  incorporate  such 
courses  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Teachers  College. 

Special  examinations  have  been  held  and  new  certificates 
have  been  authorized  for  teachers  of  inmiigrants. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants has  increased  in  enrollment  during  the  past  five  years 
from  937  to  2,023,  the  evening  elementary  schools  from  3,243  to 
11,154  and  the  evening  high  schools  from  4,121  to  5,723. 


Enrollment. 


School  Year. 

Day  School 
for  Immi- 
grants. 

Evening 
Elementary- 
Schools. 

Evening 
High  Schools. 

1918-19 

937 

3,243 

4,121 

1919-20, 

1,312 

3,922 

5,016 

1920-21 

1,746 

7,811 

4,717 

1921-22 

1,522 

9,523 

4,971 

1922-23 

1,608 

9,476 

5,683 

1923-24 

*  2,023 

11,154 

5,723 

*  Not  including  summer  classes. 


Adult  Education. 

In  the  belief  that  the  success  of  our  democracy  depends  in 
part,  at  least,  upon  the  education  of  our  people,  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  policy  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  come  to  hold  that  every  one  should  be  offered 
the  training  that  will  best  suit  his  educational  needs. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have  for  some  time  been  pro- 
viding in  our  day  schools  for  all  varieties  of  intelligence.  Not 
only  have  we  arranged  for  all  types  of  defectives,  delinquents 
and  dependents,  but  we  are  now  slowly  coming  to  afford  op- 
portunities for  gifted  and  supernormal  children.  There  are, 
however,  striking  gaps  in  our  theory  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
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those  past  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
young  people  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  and  a 
tremendous  group  of  adult  people  whom  the  law  seems  never  to 
have  reached.  In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  blindly 
groping  towards  the  conclusion  that  adults  must  be  educated  as 
well  as  children.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  peculiar  to  America. 
A  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  makes  this  significant  statement.  "The  neces- 
sary conclusion  is  that  adult  education  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  luxury  for  a  few  exceptional  persons  here  and  there,  nor  a 
thing  which  concerns  only  a  short  span  of  early  manhood,  but 
that  adult  education  is  a  permanent  national  necessity,  an 
inseparable  aspect  of  citizenship  and  therefore  should  be  both 
universal  and  lifelong." 

University  extension  courses,  correspondence  courses,  volun- 
tary organizations,  especially  among  working  men  and  women, 
attempting  to  promote  the  education  of  their  members,  all 
indicate  the  trend  of  public  education.  Of  all  the  liberal  move- 
ments dominating  the  thought  of  the  world  today,  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  prophetic  is  the  unparalleled  advance  of 
education. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  compass  the  entire  scope 
or  note  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  newer  education  which 
is  shaping  itself.  But  everywhere  one  direction  is  apparent; 
the  trend  of  education  is  towards  the  people  in  mass  or  group, 
without  regard  to  condition,  class  or  circumstance,  towards  men, 
women  and  children  as  human  beings  having  without  distinction 
full  claim  on  equal  educational  opportunity.  In  the  America  of 
tomorrow,  education  will  be  for  everybody.  It  will  go  wherever 
there  is  educational  need.  Every  sort  of  education  will  be 
provided  and  every  type  of  training  will  be  adapted  to  the 
abilities,  the  interests  and  needs  of  all  the  people.  The  special 
aim  of  adult  education  will  be  to  reach  people  who  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  regular  educational  system  or  who  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  their  education  through  regular  educa- 
tional channels.  Adult  education  will  be  flexible  in  administra- 
tion, will  fit  individual  needs,  will  be  organized  at  times  and 
places  suited  to  the  convenience  of  its  students,  in  day  or  even- 
ing classes,  in  long  or  short  courses,  in  school,  or  home  or  work- 
shop. Adult  education  will  include  within  its  scope  the  whole 
range  of  interests  of  modern  society.  It  will  be  ready  to  teach 
any  subject,  to  anybody,  anywhere. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EXTENDED  USE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MR.  JAMES  T.  MULROY. 


{The  Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  com- 
prises a  director,  eleven  school  centers,  one  home  and  school 
association  manager.) 

Progress  and  growth  mark  the  year's  work  in  all  three 
divisions  of  the  department's  activities  —  school  centers, 
home  and  school  associations  and  the  additional  use  of  school 
premises. 

During  the  season  just  closed,  eleven  (11)  school  centers 
have  been  operated  in  the  following  buildings  and  districts: 
Brighton  High  School;  Charlestown  High  School;  Dorchester 
High  School;  East  Boston  High  School;  English  High  School 
(South  End);  Michelangelo  School  (North  End);  Normal 
School  (Fenway);  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Roxbury); 
Sarah  Greenwood  School  (Harvard  District,  Dorchester); 
South  Boston  High  School  and  William  Blackstone  School 
(West  End). 

Men's  work  and  women's  clubs,  young  men's  clubs,  young 
women's  clubs,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
embroidery,  basketry,  china  painting,  lamp  shade,  cooking, 
candy  making,  printing  and  manual  training  clubs,  Ameri- 
canization, citizenship  and  civic  clubs,  orchestra,  ukelele  and 
choral  clubs,  Trade  Union  College  classes,  dancing  classes, 
character  analysis  classes,  athletic,  gymnasium  and  basketball 
games,  parliamentary  law  clubs,  debating  clubs,  dramatic 
clubs,  concerts,  lectures,  entertainments,  motion  pictures, 
socials  and  dances  —  all  met  with  gratifying  results.  Activities 
greater  in  number  and  variety  and  a  larger  attendance  obtained 
in  eveiy  building.  And  what  is  more,  the  spirit  of  service  to 
the  community  continues  to  grow,  to  inspire  and  animate  our 
managers,  associate  managers  and  workers  at  all  times 
everywhere. 

Each  center  has  been  made  a  real  gathering  place  of  the 
community,  the  rallying  point  for  community  effort  and 
co-operation,  the  "People's  Clubhouse/'  the  "Neighborhood 
Rendezvous,"  the  "Community  Capitol,"  the  "Community 
Service  Station," —  call  it  what  you  will. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  center  clubs,  namely, 
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those  maintained  by  the  appropriation,  and  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  which  the  local  management  is  wholly  respon- 
sible, each  center  housed  and  accommodated  various  local 
groups  connected  with  the  different  social,  fraternal,  charitable, 
benevolent  and  civic  organizations  of  the  district.  Night 
after  night,  these  school  center  clubs  and  local  affiliated  organi- 
zations have  shared  the  use  of  our  commodious  school  buildings, 
thus  putting  the  school  property  to  its  fullest  and  widest 
service;  at  the  same  time  bringing  together  into  friendly  and 
neighborly  companionship,  the  different  elements  of  the 
community.  One  center  has  had  as  many  as  seventy-nine 
different  groups  of  these  two  types  of  meeting  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  building  from  week  to  week  during  the  season, 
a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  broad,  democratic  work  the 
centers  are  doing  along  civic  and  community  lines. 

We  have  held  from  month  to  month  conferences  of  managers, 
associate  managers,  workers  in  charge,  center  workers,  mem- 
bers' councils  and  advisory  boards.  At  these  meetings 
experiences  have  been  exchanged  and  analyzed,  methods  and 
problems  studied  and  debated,  fresh  lines  of  endeavor  proposed 
and  discussed. 

The  great  work  of  Americanization  —  the  breaking  down  of 
racial,  religious  and  social  barriers  and  the  blending  of  the 
best  ideals  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  —  continued  to 
dominate  everything  the  centers  attempted  throughout  the 
year. 

It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  from  year  to  year  to 
educate  the  public  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  city 
funds  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  entire 
burden  of  cost  entailed  by  the  community  use  of  school  property 
for  leisure-time  activities.  Every  year  has  shown  advancement 
in  that  direction;  results  this  past  year  have  been  especially 
pleasing.  The  various  clubs  and  groups  composing  our  school 
centers  along  with  others  meeting  in  school  center  buildings 
have  paid,  this  year,  for  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
over  $5,500. 

Much  volunteer  service  has  also  been  rendered.  Many 
persons  in  each  district  have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  talents.  Were  it  not  for  this  large  element  of  self-support 
and  gratuitous  service,  the  school  centers  could  not  have 
attained  the  high  place  they  now  occupy  in  public  esteem,  nor 
can  they  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  influence  without  it. 
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The  school  center  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  more 
than  500,000. 

The  second  section  of  the  department's  activities,  the 
home  and  school  associations,  is  made  up  of  thirty  five  (35) 
groups.  Each  of  these  associations  is  striving  as  best  it  can 
to  bring  parent  and  teacher,  the  home  and  the  school  into  closer 
and  more  effective  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  their 
joint  enterprise  —  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  best  interests. 

Many  meetings  of  these  parent-teacher  associations  have 
been  held  at  which  the  teachers  and  parents  have  discussed 
their  common  problems  and  exhibited  various  types  of  school 
work.  Frequent  benefit  entertainments  have  been  held  by 
the  associations,  the  proceeds  being  used  to  buy  noted  pieces 
of  statuary,  copies  of  famous  paintings,  silk  flags,  bronze 
tablets  and  the  like  for  the  interior  decoration  and  beautification 
of  the  schools.  Then  again,  they  have  raised  money  with 
which  to  establish  hospital  beds,  to  buy  shoes  and  rubbers  for 
the  poor  and  milk  for  the  anaemic  ones;  they  have  provided 
mid-morning  lunches  in  the  schools  and  bought  musical  instru- 
ments for  school  orchestras  and  motion  picture  machines  for 
visual  instruction.  Scholarships  for  needy  students  have 
been  established  by  them  and  they  have  also  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  campaigns  for  playgrounds  and  branch  libraries 
and  similar  projects  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school  child. 

In  February  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  home  and  school 
associations  in  the  city  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  one 
of  the  associations,  Mr.  F.  S.  Eggleston,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  presiding,  at  which 
Superintendent  Burke  delivered  a  stimulating  and  inspiring 
address  on  "What  the  Boston  Schools  Are  Doing.' '  An  added 
feature  of  the  evening's  program  was  a  concert  given  by  the 
joint  orchestras  of  the  Boston  school  centers,  the  various 
selections  evoking  frequent  and  generous  applause  from  a 
large,  appreciative  audience. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  thirty-five  home  and  school 
associations  was  over  16,000. 

A  third  division  of  the  department's  activities  that  has 
grown  apace  during  the  year  just  closed,  is  the  additional  use  of 
school  premises. 

The  additional  use  of  school  premises  means  the  use  of 
accommodations  under  permit  in  other  than  school  center 
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buildings  by  certain  approved  groups  and  organizations, 
some  of  which  are  named  below  (the  cost  of  these  occupancies 
being  borne  by  the  department's  appropriation),  and  the 
occupancy  of  school  buildings  by  independent  individuals 
and  associations,  such  as  are  named  below,  likewise  under 
permit,  following  advance  payment  of  fuel,  light,  custodian 
and  other  service  charges. 

Under  our  supervision  and  control  and  at  the  expense  of 
our  funds  sixty-five  buildings,  other  than  school  centers,  have 
been  occupied  for  the  following  purposes:  Meetings  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  American  Legion  Posts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  local  improvement  associations,  citizens  and  patriotic 
meetings,  alumni  reunions,  class  parties  and  teachers'  meetings, 
teachers'  courses,  prize  drills  and  officers'  parties,  receptions 
to  retiring  teacheis  and  principals  and  day  school  entertain- 
ments and  theatricals. 

The  total  attendance  for  meetings  of  groups  other  than 
school  centers  and  home  and  school  associations  also  supported 
by  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 
was  over  100,000. 

That  the  citizens  of  Boston  are  now  aware  of  the  privileges 
and  advantages  accorded  them  through  the  community  use  of 
the  public  schoolhouse  is  amply  attested  by  the  largely  in- 
creased number  of  permits  granted  during  the  past  year  for 
the  use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations.  Many  new  groups 
applied  and  obtained  the  use  of  our  halls,  gymnasia  and  rooms. 
Those  combined  with  the  old  groups  of  former  years  give  us 
today  a  long  list  of  patrons  and  users  of  school  property  most 
cosmopolitan  in  character. 

Among  the  many  groups  and  organizations  that  utilized 
school  gymnasia,  halls  and  rooms  during  the  year  at  their  own 
expense  for  meetings,  entertainments,  basketball,  whist  and 
dancing,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Malta,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  settlement 
houses,  Boston  Bank  and  Trust  Company  clerks,  Insurance 
Company  employees,  Edison  Employees  Loyalty  Committee, 
department  stores  co-operative  associations,  political  meetings 
and  rallies,  civil  service  examinations  and  university  extension 
courses.  Surely  an  all-inclusive,  varied  array  of  racial,  sec- 
tarian and  occupational  affiliations. 
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The  total  attendance  of  the  164  occupancies  of  the  forty-three 
different  groups  or  organizations  using  schoolhouse  accommoda- 
tions in  twenty-six  different  buildings  during  the  year  and 
paying  fuel,  light,  custodians  and  other  service  charges  amount- 
ing to  over  $3,800,  was  over  42,000. 

Evidence  of  our  willingness  and  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
other  city  departments  was  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boston  Conservation  Bureau  established  by  ordinance  in 
1922.  This  Bureau  presented  in  the  various  school  centers 
and  other  school  buildings  a  series  of  " Conservation  Rallies' ' 
designed  for  the  conservation  of  human  life,  promotion  of 
public  health,  utilization  of  municipal  resources  and  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship  through  education  and  co-operation. 
Besides  the  instructive  and  educational  features,  these  pro- 
grams included  motion  pictures  and  community  singing. 

If  figures  are  any  criterion  the  following  summary  shows  the 
year  1923-24  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one:  Total  number  of 
different  buildings  used  for  school  centers,  the  home  and 
school  associations  and  the  additional  use  of  school  premises 
was  81.  Total  number  of  clubs,  groups  and  organizations  was 
over  400.    The  total  attendance  was  over  650,000. 

The  following  comparative  figures  illustrate  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  department's  activities  from  their 
inception  in  1912,  twelve  years  ago,  to  the  present  day. 

In  1912-13  there  were  four  centers;  in  1923-24  eleven 
centers. 

In  1912-13  there  were  twenty-three  different  buildings 
occupied  for  school  center,  home  and  school  association  and 
additional  use  purposes;  in  1923-24,  eighty-one. 

In  1912-13  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  53,000  in  the 
school  centers;  in  1923-24,  over  500,000. 

In  1912-13  the  total  attendance  for  all  the  department's 
activities  was  117,000;  in  1923-24,  the  total  attendance  over 
650,000. 

In  1912-13  the  total  income  received  from  school  center  and 
other  buildings  in  which  meetings  and  entertainments  and  other 
gatherings  were  held  (that  is,  the  total  amount  the  people 
themselves  paid  for  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service), 
was  $1,200;  in  1923-24,  over  $7,500. 

In  1912-13  the  department  appropriation  amounted  to 
$28,000;  in  1923-24,  $48,000. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF  HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS,  MISS  JOSEPHINE  MORRIS. 


{The  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  comprises  a 
director,  an  assistant  director,  forty-two  teachers  of  cookery, 
sixty-eight  teachers  of  sewing,  one  trade  assistant  and  one  teacher 
of  millinery.) 

This  department,  having  special  charge  of  the  subjects  of 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  household  manage- 
ment and  prevocational  work  for  girls,  aims  to  give  the  girls  a 
training  in  preparation  for  home  life,  and  also  a  little  industrial 
knowledge.  Our  purpose  is  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  for  a 
well-ordered  home,  promoting  with  this  end  in  view  habits 
of  cleanliness,  order,  thrift,  refinement,  cheerful  service  and 
health;  and  impressing  upon  them  that  the  theories  and  principles 
taught  in  the  school  are  not  for  school  life  only  but  must  find 
expression  in  repeated  practice  at  home.  We  try  to  lead  them 
to  see  that  it  takes  not  only  intelligence  but  keen  sensibilities 
and  lofty  aspirations  to  cover  all  the  demands  of  home  making; 
that  home  making  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  life  of  drudg- 
ery, and  that  an  excellent  homemaker  is  accomplishing  one 
of  the  noblest  works  in  this  world. 

Elementary  Sewing. 

The  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
ungraded  classes  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  lessons  are  in 
logical  order.  Each  principle  of  the  various  sewing  stitches 
is  illustrated  by  application  to  some  garment.  All  the  girls  in 
these  classes  are  having  about  two  hours  a  week  of  sewing 
instruction.  A  committee  of  the  teachers  in  conference  with 
the  director  of  the  department  has  planned  to  select  from  the 
course  of  study  the  garments  most  necessary  for  the  children 
of  the  different  districts. 

As  the  girls  of  these  classes  are  very  young,  ranging  in  age 
from  eight  to  twelve  years,  they  cannot  do  much  to  help  with 
the  family  sewing.  However,  the  girls  of  the  sixth  and  un- 
graded classes  do  help  with  the  weekly  family  mending. 
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Practical  Arts  Sections. 

Since  the  intermediate  school  plan  has  been  introduced  the 
girls  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  sewing  work  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  not  stopping,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
sixth  grade.  Girls  who  elect  the  practical  arts  course  have 
seven  hours  a  week  on  household  science  and  arts  subjects. 
About  three  hours  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making. We  do  not  aim  to  give  these  girls  a  trade  training 
but  some  industrial  intelligence.  The  course  comprises  a 
study  of  textile  fibers  with  relation  to  the  growth  and  processes 
of  manufacture  into  cloth;  also,  the  adulteration  of  fabrics,  the 
hygiene  of  clothing,  correct  fabrics  for  different  garments,  and 
the  renovating  of  garments.  Applied  art,  color  combinations 
with  embroidery,  artistic  lines  in  dress,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
commercial  patterns  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  this 
course.  The  course  aims  to  meet  three  needs,  namely,  prep- 
aration for  advanced  study,  home  needs,  and  a  stepping- 
stone  toward  earning  a  living.  Stress  is  put  on  repair  of 
clothing.  Girls  are  made  to  see  that  clothing  wears  longer  if 
it  is  taken  care  of  and  repaired  regularly. 

During  this  year  about  60,950  garments,  including  dresses, 
undergarments,  rompers  and  cooking  uniforms  have  been  made 
in  the  sewing  classes  of  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

Senior  High  School  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 
At  present  only  four  high  schools,  exclusive  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  are  offering  this  course.  This  is  so 
because  the  high  schools  are  over-crowded  and  there  is  not  an 
available  place  for  carrying  on  this  work.  In  the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected,  and  also  in  the  old  buildings  where  additions  are 
to  be  made,  provision  is  being  made  for  household  science  and 
arts  rooms.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  every 
high  school  girl  may  have  the  privilege  of  electing  such  a 
course.  It  is  quite  essential  for  her  to  know  how  to  make  her 
own  clothes  and  also  how  to  keep  a  well-ordered  home.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  before  most  of  these  girls  have  homes  of  their 
own. 

The  high  school  course  in  domestic  art  is  planned  to  give  the 
pupils  a  greater  independence  in  the  planning  and  designing 
of  clothing;  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  dress 
and  the  selection  of  suitable  materials,  a  keener  appreciation 
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of  good  line  and  color  combinations,  as  well  as  greater  skill  in 
technique.  To  this  end  she  is  taught  to  design  and  draft 
patterns  for  under  and  outside  garments.  Garments  suitable 
for  school,  for  business  and  for  dress  occasions,  including 
graduation  dresses,  are  made  during  this  course.  However, 
our  main  aim  is  to  impress  upon  these  students  the  importance 
of  dressing  properly  so  that  they  may  be  looked  up  to  as  young 
women  of  modesty  and  refinement  having  common  sense 
enough  to  dress  so  that  health  is  conserved  rather  than  im- 
paired. The  exposure  of  the  chest,  neck  and  arms  of  women 
in  the  common  style  of  the  day  is  a  great  menace  to  health. 

All  students  taking  this  course  are  expected  to  make  out  a 
simple  clothing  budget  and  to  try  to  live  up  to  it.  All  this 
work  is  applied  to  home  needs. 

Practical  Arts  Millinery. 
In  six  of  the  intermediate  schools  millinery  lessons  are 
given  in  the  practical  sections  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
The  course  is  planned  so  that  the  work  in  the  eighth  grade  is 
on  the  miniature  model  hat,  while  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade 
is  on  the  large  model  hat.  All  the  principles  and  processes  are 
taught  on  the  small  hat  in  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  then 
applied  to  the  large  hat  in  the  ninth  grade.  Many  of  the  large 
hats  are  first  made  from  old  materials  which  have  been  reno- 
vated and  made  over  on  new  frames.  When  the  pupils  have 
accomplished  this  work  satisfactorily  they  are  permitted  to 
make  hats  suitable  for  the  different  seasons  from  new  materials. 

Senior  High  School  Millinery. 
The  high  school  millinery  course  is  in  advance  of  the  work 
done  in  the  intermediate  schools.  It  includes  the  study  of 
millinery  textiles,  frame  making,  covering  frames  with  materials 
appropriate  for  each  season,  and  trimming  sport  and  dress 
hats  for  the  different  seasons.  Renovating  of  hats,  the  clean- 
ing and  dyeing  of  old  hat  materials  comes  largely  into  this 
course.  Color  combinations,  applied  art,  etc.,  are  taken  up 
for  class  discussion.  To  keep  to  the  up-to-date  styles  visits 
are  made  by  the  class  with  the  millinery  teacher  to  fashion 
shows  and  store  openings.  Pictures  of  hats  in  the  best  millinery 
magazines  are  copied,  and  the  cost  of  each  hat  is  estimated  so 
that  the  pupil  may  see  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price. 
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This  work  is  also  carried  into  the  home.  The  girls  make 
hats  for  all  the  woman  members  of  the  family,  and  bonnets  and 
caps  for  the  little  ones.  Sometimes  the  girls  take  orders  from 
their  friends  and  are  paid  for  their  work. 

The  sewing  and  millinery  work  in  the  different  schools  is 
almost  entirely  self-supporting.  The  pupils  furnish  their  own 
materials  for  garments  and  hats.  A  small  allowance  of  thread, 
needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  etc.,  is  provided  by  the  city. 

Cookery  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Every  girl  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  obliged  to 
take  at  least  one  and  one  half  hours  a  week  of  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  grade  covers  the  princi- 
ples of  cookery  and  the  preparation  of  different  kinds  of  food 
materials.  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  lessons  are  in 
logical  order.  All  seventh  grade  cooking  classes  throughout 
the  city  are  having  the  same  principles  of  cookery  taught  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  when  girls  move  from  one  district  to 
another  they  take  up  the  work  where  they  left  off. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  principles  of  the  seventh  grade  are 
reviewed  but  the  work  is  far  in  advance  of  that  given  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Work  on  simple  home  meals  is  stressed  in  this 
grade  and  meals  prepared,  which  give  the  most  food  value  for 
the  least  money.  Each  girl  in  this  grade  is  encouraged  to  cook 
a  family  quantity  in  the  school  kitchen  and  take  it  home. 
When  this  is  done  the  pupil  furnishes  her  own  food  materials. 
This  work  has  greatly  helped  the  homes  first,  in  the  saving  of 
fuel;  secondly,  from  the  health  standpoint;  and  thirdly,  it  has 
saved  the  strength  of  many  a  tired  mother.  Not  more  than 
eight  girls  at  any  one  lesson  can  try  this  scheme  because  our 
baking  equipment  is  limited  in  the  school  kitchen.  However, 
every  girl  has  her  turn  which  comes  about  every  three  weeks. 
During  this  school  year  about  22,750  family  quantities  have 
been  prepared  in  addition  to  the  day's  lesson. 

Health  lessons  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  cookery 
work.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to  do  much  of  this  work  in 
the  regular  seventh  and  eighth  grade  cooking  classes.  Still, 
girls  in  these  grades  are  taught  right  habits  of  living  so  that 
disease  may  be  prevented.  They  are  taught  to  eat  proper 
foods  and  not  to  ignore  health  rules  if  they  are  to  have  energy 
for  work  and  play. 
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Practical  Arts  Sections  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 

In  the  practical  arts  sections  of  intermediate  schools  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  this  work  which  is  planned 
as  an  intensive  course  on  all  subjects  connected  with  e very- 
phase  of  home  making.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  pupils 
the  correct  idea  of  a  " perfect  home"  and  to  instruct  them  on 
the  correct  methods  of  maintaining  it.  Advanced  cookery, 
with  the  planning  of  menus  and  diets  which  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  families  is  one  of  the  main  points.  Meals 
are  cooked  and  served  at  almost  every  lesson.  Some  of  these 
meals  are  served  to  the  teachers  for  their  noon  luncheon. 
This  helps  to  make  this  phase  of  the  work  self-supporting. 

Health  lessons  are  given  in  connection  with  these  meal 
lessons.  The  program  on  health  lessons  in  these  classes  em- 
phasizes the  benefit  of  good  health,  health  habits  in  the  home, 
and  the  relation  of  health  and  food  to  recreation,  correct  weight, 
proper  school  luncheons,  etc.,  together  with  the  menace  to 
health  of  household  pests. 

Many  of  the  pupils  make  health  charts  which  represent  well- 
balanced  meals;  one  teacher  allows  her  pupils  to  give  two- 
minute  talks  on  these  charts.  In  many  schools  motion  pictures 
are  used  in  connection  with  these  health  lessons. 

MOTHERCRAFT  AND  FlRST  AlD. 

A  course  in  mothercraft  and  first  aid  is  given  in  this  prac- 
tical arts  course.  The  course  in  mothercraft  is  given  by  a 
teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  caring  for  babies  as  she  has 
children  of  her  own.  The  course  covers  the  care  of  children 
in  health  and  points  out  the  way  to  avoid  sickness;  the  correct 
method  of  bathing,  clothing  and  feeding  infants;  and  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  in  correct  habits  of  sleep  and  play. 

The  first  aid  course  includes  the  making  of  a  bed  for  a  help- 
less patient;  the  use  of  disinfectants;  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fainting  or  sunstroke;  the  treatment  of  cuts  and  burns;  the 
care  and  ventilation  of  a  sick  room  and  the  preparation  of  an 
invalid  tray.  Girls  in  these  sections  have  definite  home  tasks 
assigned  to  them. 

Domestic  Science  Work  in  Senior  High  Schools. 
In  the  senior  high  schools  the  domestic  science  work  is  on  a 
broad  basis.    As  with  the  domestic  art  work  facilities  are  in- 
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adequate  in  almost  all  suburban  high  schools  for  carrying  on 
this  work.  In  only  four  high  schools  exclusive  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  is  this  work  offered. 

The  high  school  course  offers  a  fine  field  for  correlation 
between  the  practical  and  academic.  The  work  of  this  course 
is  correlated  with  chemistry,  physics,  history,  drawing  and 
sanitation.  A  larger  opportunity  for  food  preparation  comes 
into  this  course  as  it  aims  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  handling 
greater  quantities.  As  most  of  the  food  prepared  is  sold  at  the 
lunch  counters  or  as  " special  luncheons"  to  teachers  this 
opportunity  is  possible.  The  cost  of  each  recipe  and  its  caloric 
value  is  recorded  in  the  pupil's  note  book  so  that  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  for  a  girl  to  compute  accurately  and  economically 
a  well-balanced  menu. 

The  spending  of  the  family  income  is  another  topic  covered 
in  this  high  school  course,  since  household  management  rests 
almost  entirely  with  the  woman  of  the  home.  The  following 
topics  are  taken  up  for  class  discussion:  " Paying  Rent  versus 
Ownership";  "How  to  buy  a  house  and  carry  a  mortgage"; 
"What  the  banks  do  to  aid  home  makers";  "How  I  can  re- 
duce my  gas  and  light  bills";  "How  the  housewife  aids  in 
Americanization";  "How  to  furnish  and  decorate  the  different 
rooms  in  a  simple  home." 

Prevocational  Work  for  Girls. 
The  girls  in  these  classes  are  principally  those  who  find 
academic  work  hard  but  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude 
for  hand  work;  also  girls  who  must  leave  school  early  to  go  to 
work. 

This  course  aims  to  help  toward  a  wise  choice  of  a  life  career, 
The  girls  are  given  a  large  experience  in  sewing,  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  art  and  color  work,  millinery,  printing,  decora- 
tion of  the  home,  cooking,  household  management,  laundry 
work,  mothercraft,  first  aid  and  home  nursing.  In  one  school 
where  they  have  the  facilities  for  this  work  power  machine 
operating  is  taken  up.  The  academic  work  is  correlated  with 
these  activities  so  that  the  pupils  may  sense  the  importance 
of  both,  and  the  close  connection  of  one  with  the  others.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  widen  the  field  in  these  classes,  offer- 
ing a  course  in  bookbinding,  bulb-raising,  waitress  and  cafeteria 
work.  Shortage  of  teachers  has  made  this  extension  impossible 
this  year. 
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Teachers'  Meetings. 
Teachers'  meetings  for  the  teachers  of  the  department  are 
held  monthly.  Class  lessons  and  problems  in  the  daily  work 
are  discussed  and  textiles  for  clothing  and  hats,  up-to-date 
household  appliances,  etc.,  are  talked  over.  Experts  on  textiles 
as  well  as  experts  on  heating  and  lighting  have  addressed  the 
teachers  at  these  meetings.  All  the  latest  reports  on  the 
Cornell  Reading  Courses  and  "Farmers'  Bulletins,"  School 
Life  and  Health  Reports  have  been  reviewed  at  these  meetings. 

Supervision. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  department  have  been  visited  on  an 
average  bi-monthly.  Teachers  who  need  special  help  in  their 
teaching  work  have  had  conferences  at  the  office  with  the 
director  and  assistant  director,  and  everything  possible  is  done 
to  further  the  work  of  the  department.  i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS, 
MISS  CAROLINE  D.  ABORN. 


(The  Kindergarten  Department  comprises  one  director,  one 
assistant  director,  and  three  hundred  fifteen  kindergarten  teachers.) 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
its  organization  and  activities. 


Organization. 

Number  of  kindergartens  having  morning  session  only     .      .      .  133 

Number  of  kindergartens  having  afternoon  session  only  ...  16 
Number  of  kindergartens  having  both  morning  and  afternoon 

sessions         .      .      .   18 

Teachers. 

Number  of  first  assistant  kindergartners   164 

Number  of  assistant  kindergartners   151 

Total  number  of  kindergartners                                          .  315 

Vacancies  existing  May  30   9 


Double  Sessions. 
On  February  4,  1924,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
establishment  of  fifteen  kindergartens  on  a  two  session  basis, 
with  different  groups  of  children  attending  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  the  same  teacher,  or  teachers,  at  both  sessions. 
On  the  25th  of  the  month  three  additional  kindergartens  were 
organized  on  the  same  basis.  This  change,  from  one  to  two 
sessions,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  districts  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  morning 
kindergarten  for  lack  of  room,  and  although  attendance  at 
kindergarten  is  not  compulsory,  yet  parents  domplained  that 
if  kindergartens  were  provided  at  all,  the  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  all  children,  in  the  spirit  of  true  democracy.  Such 
a  situation  has  been  met  in  other  large  cities  with  a  similar 
solution.  In  fact,  Boston  has  been  among  the  very  last  to 
take  this  step,  and  is  conservative  in  carrying  out  the  new 
plan  even  now.  The  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  each  specific 
district  have  been  considered,  and  with  the  satisfactory  begin- 
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ning  inaugurated,  it  is  expected  that  additions  will  be  made, 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  city  is  placed  on  the  two 
session  basis.    It  will  doubtless  be  two  or  three  years  before 
this  is  accomplished. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are : 

1.  That  all  children  of  kindergarten  age,  in  a  given  locality,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  year  in  the  kindergarten. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  assembled  in  one  session,  which 
will  mean  better  health  conditions  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual child. 

3.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  independent  afternoon  kindergartens. 

4.  A  unification  of  the  system  by  providing  a  five-hour  day  for  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  equal  salary  with  that  of  elementary  teachers. 

It  is  the  conviction  among  educators  that  the  assembling  of 
fifty  children,  and  more,  between  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
in  one  room,  provides  a  social  excitement  which  is  exhausting 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  social  demands  are  too 
great  for  their  degree  of  self-control.  Recommendation  is 
therefore  made  that  each  morning  session  cany  an  enrollment 
of  40-45  children,  and  that  all  others  be  cared  for  in  an  after- 
oon  session.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  older  chil- 
dren, four  and  one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  attend  the 
morning  session,  and  those  who  have  just  attained  their  fourth 
birthday  attend  the  afternoon  session.  If  but  twenty-five  or 
less  are  eligible  for  the  afternoon  class,  one  teacher,  either  the 
first  assistant  or  the  assistant  may  take  charge  of  the  class. 
If  more  than  twenty-five  children  are  enrolled,  both  teachers 
should  be  assigned. 

The  teachers  who  have  voluntarily  assumed  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  two  different  classes  of  children,  and  all  that 
this  entails  of  additional  clerical  and  other  work,  have  shown 
a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  a  commendable  professional 
attitude.  The  additional  remuneration  is  so  slight  that  it  can 
in  no  wise  be  considered  the  incentive. 

Mothers'  Meetings  and  Home  Visiting. 
These  have  always  been  a  very  definite  and  important  phase 
of  our  kindergarten  work.  Mothers'  meetings  are  held  once 
a  month  in  each  kindergarten.  These  have  been  expanded 
in  some  districts  into  successful  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  where 
this  has  been  the  case,  an  annual  " Fathers'  Night"  is  held. 
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An  evening  meeting  of  the  Farragut  Mothers'  Club,  recently, 
registered  an  attendance  of  180  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
Hamilton  Club  of  South  Boston  (Benjamin  Dean  School)  had 
119  fathers  and  mothers  at  their  fathers'  night,  in  January. 
Many  principals  of  districts  have  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  these  meetings  on  parents,  and  on  the  whole 
school  community.  Doctor  Claxton,  former  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  written,  "Can  you  imagine  a  better  class 
in  Americanization  than  the  mothers'  meeting  where  shy, 
foreign  women  of  different  nationalities  meet  with  the  kinder- 
gartner,  and  take  their  first  lessons  in  American  customs, 
manners,  and  ideals?  And  can  anyone  enter  the  homes  of  the 
foreign  born  more  easily  than  the  kindergartner,  who,  with 
the  mother,  has  a  common  interest  in  the  little  child?  " 

The  total  attendance  of  mothers  at  the  monthly  mothers' 
meetings,  from  October,  1923,  to  June,  1924,  has  been  22,214. 
The  kindergartners  have  made  28,327  visits,  also,  in  the  homes 
of  the  children  in  their  kindergartens,  since  October,  1923. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  double  session  should  inter- 
fere with  this  valuable  part  of  the  kindergartners'  work  and 
influence.  Where  but  one  teacher  has  the  afternoon  class, 
the  second  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  to  the  visiting.  In 
cases  where  both  teachers  are  occupied  with  the  children,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  kindergartner  from  another  district, 
who  is  teaching  in  the  morning  only,  be  assigned  to  release  the 
all  day  kindergartners  once  a  week  for  home  visiting. 

A  year  ago,  in  addition  to  their  own  visiting,  the  kinder- 
gartners assisted  the  director  of  evening  schools  and  day  schools 
for  immigrants  in  a  drive  for  attendance  at  the  day  schools. 
At  that  time,  they  visited  5,422  homes,  covering  the  whole  city, 
and  secured  the  names  of  1,795  women  who  agreed  to  join 
classes  when  formed.  This  was  a  stupendous  task,  carried  on 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  mothers  of 
their  respective  districts.  A  number  of  kindergartners  are  also 
teaching  Americanization  classes,  two  afternoons  a  week,  under 
the  direction  of  the  director  of  evening  classes. 

Teachers'  Conferences. 

Once  a  month,  all  kindergartners  have  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Boston  Trade  School,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems 
and  methods,  or  to  listen  to  an  inspirational  speaker. 

The  younger  group  of  kindergartners  and  those  seniors  from 
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Teachers  College  doing  practise  teaching  in  the  kindergartens, 
have  met  bi-weekly  for  the  study  of  program  making  and  the 
discussion  of  daily  experiences. 

Bi-weekly,  also,  the  afternoon  kindergartners  have  met  in 
the  morning  for  work  parallel  with  the  above. 

A  voluntary  class  has  been  held  throughout  the  year  for  those 
interested  in  studying,  "The  Pre-School  Child,"  by  Dr.  Arnold 
Gesell,  and  other  kindred  books.  This  has  suggested  many 
worth  while  topics  for  mothers'  meetings. 

Promotion  prom  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade. 

At  present  the  basis  for  such  promotion  is  the  chronological 
age  of  a  child.  Our  rules  permit  a  child  to  enter  grade  I  at 
five  and  one-half  years  or  at  five  years,  if  he  has  had  a  full  year 
in  the  kindergarten.  There  has  been  no  official  standardiza- 
tion of  the  number  of  weeks  included  in  a  "full  year."  It  has 
therefore  been  interpreted  in  various  ways.  Parents  anxious 
to  have  their  children  in  school  all  day  urge  the  promotion  of 
children,  oftentimes,  against  the  best  judgment  of  the  kinder- 
gartner,  and  are  allowed  to  enter  these  children  in  Grade  I,  with 
the  frequent  result  of  a  repeated  year. 

Mental  tests  would  show  that  there  are  some  children  in  our 
kindergartens  who  ought  to  be  doing  grade  work,  and  vice  versa, 
that  there  are  others  who,  although  of  the  required  chronological 
age,  are  not  ready,  mentally,  for  grade  work  and  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  further  work  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindergarten  teachers  have  become  very  much  interested  in 
mental  testing.  A  group  of  twenty-five  took  an  intensive  course 
with  Mr.  Kallom  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement,  two  years  ago,  and  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Kallom  gave  a  lecture  course  to  the  entire  group  of  kindergarten 
teachers.  The  group  who  have  been  studying  the  pre-school 
period,  this  year,  have  been  testing  their  children  (unofficially) 
with  the  Detroit  kindergarten  test,  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
promotion  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  I  in  several  large  cities. 
The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment kindly  furnished  the  materials  for  such  testing. 

This  seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  to  recommend 
the  advisability  of  promoting  the  kindergarten  children  on  the 
more  scientific  basis  —  that  of  mental  age.  A  group  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  are  qualified  to  give  either  the  Detroit  or  the 
Binet  test,  submitting  their  findings  to  the  Department  of 
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Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  It  would  seem 
very  reasonable  to  believe  that  retardation  in  Grade  I  might  be 
greatly  reduced  by  governing  promotion  from  the  kindergarten 
by  the  results  of  such  findings.  Since  writing  the  above,  the 
May  number  of  " School  Life"  has  come  to  my  desk,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following : 

A  nation  wide  inquiry  shows  that  in  1918,  one  child  in  every  four,  on 
an  average,  was  retarded  in  the  first  grade.  This  startling  fact  has  lead 
to  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of  principals,  superintendents  and  teachers 
to  eliminate  this  condition.  Educational  tests  and  mental  testing  have 
become  quite  generally  the  basis  for  promotions  from  kindergartens  to 
first  grade,  and  the  immature  children  have  lingered  in  the  kindergarten 
until  mature  enough  for  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Rating  for  Position  of  First  Assistant,  Kindergarten. 

In  March,  1922,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  Board  of  Superintendents  decided  to  make  an 
eligible  list  from  which  appointments  to  the  rank  of  first  assist- 
ant kindergarten  should  be  made.  This  action  placed  the  kin- 
dergartens on  the  same  basis,  as  regards  promotion  within  the 
department,  with  that  of  other  departments.  It  has  been  an 
incentive  to  the  teachers,  to  have  something  to  work  for,  and 
to  know  that  personal  effort  and  achievement  will  be  recognised 
as  well  as  length  of  service. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL 
ARTS,  MR.  EDWARD  C.  EMERSON. 


(The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  comprises  one  director  (to 
be  appointed),  one  associate  director,  four  assistant  directors, 
three  first  assistants,  nine  assistants,  seven  shop  foremen,  five 
foremen,  shopwork,  twenty -six  shop  instructors,  eighteen  in- 
structors of  shopwork,  one  instructor  of  manual  training  in  special 
classes,  eleven  instructors  in  manual  training,  thirty-four  assistant 
instructors  in  manual  training.) 

The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  is  essentially  two  depart- 
ments in  one,  drawing  and  the  fine  arts  under  a  director  assisted 
by  one  first  assistant  and  nine  assistants,  and  shopwork  and 
manual  training  under  an  associate  director  with  four  assistant 
directors,  two  first  assistants,  one  assistant  and  one  hundred 
six  elementary  and  intermediate  teachers. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  director  is  responsible  for  all  instruction  in  drawing  and 
art  appreciation  in  all  grades  of  the  day  schools  except  the  trade 
schools  up  through  the  Teachers  College.  He  also  supervises 
a  vocational  art  course  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  courses  are  of  a  cultural  nature,  and  are  based  on  sound 
principles  of  psychology.  They  stress  the  development  of 
observation,  recognition  and  discrimination  of  the  difference 
between  order  and  disorder,  and  develop  an  appreciation  for 
the  value  and  importance  of  order,  and  the  love  of  beauty.  The 
development  of  initiative  and  creative  expression  in  repre- 
sentation and  design  is  taught  from  Grade  I  to  IX  through  the 
impression  of  vision  in  color,  shape  and  principles  of  order  as 
found  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Time  is  given  as  follows : 

Grades  I,  II,  III,  five  twenty-five  minute  periods  a  week,  each. 
Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  two  three-quarter  hour  periods  a  week, 
each. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII,  one  one-hour  period  per  week,  each. 
Grade  IX,  a  three-point  course  in  freehand  drawing  is  elec- 
tive.   This  grade  has  a  course  in  art  appreciation  covering 
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briefly  the  historical  periods  in  art  and  stressing  more  em- 
phatically the  modern  application  of  art  to  the  everyday  life 
of  each  pupil. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  courses  in  art  appreciation  and 
freehand  drawing.  The  high  school  course  carries  on  and  in- 
tensifies the  work  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools, 
An  approved  course  will  be  available  in  September. 

Shopwork  and  Manual  Training. 
The  associate  director  is  responsible  for  manual  training 
beyond  the  third  grade,  shopwork,  gardening  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  all  schools  except  the  Trade  School,  Continuation 
School  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Growth  of  Department. 
This  department  has  shown  rather  remarkable  growth  in 
thirty  years.  During  the  school  year  1892-93  there  were  six 
teachers  including  both  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Leavitt.  These 
teachers  had  pupils  from  thirty-eight  different  schools.  Prin- 
cipals at  that  early  date  viewed  the  work  with  skepticism  and  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  The  total  number  of  pupils  served 
was  about  2,000.  No  work  was  given  in  a  high  school  at  that 
time.  In  1923  the  department  had  106  teachers,  an  increase  of 
approximately  1,800  per  cent.  In  the  early  days  the  work  was 
given  only  to  a  selected  few  in  the  elementary  schools.  Today 
it  is  given  to  every  child  through  the  eighth  grade  and  to  a 
large  number  in  the  high  school.  The  demand  each  year  for 
increased  shop  facilities,  which  will  enable  the  principal  to 
establish  mechanic  arts  and  prevocational  courses  in  his  dis- 
trict, is  greater  than  can  be  filled. 

Manual  Training. 
In  Grades  IV  and  V  manual  training  is  given  in  90-minute 
periods  in  the  regular  class  room,  activities  that  can  be  easily 
handled  in  such  a  room  being  those  given.  They  are  confined 
at  present  to  cardboard  construction  in  Grade  IV  and  book- 
binding and  some  clay  modeling  in  Grade  V.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  the  development  of  initiative. 

Shopwork. 

In  Grade  VI  woodworking  is  usually  taught,  although  in 
some  schools  it  is  possible  to  give  elementary  instruction  in 
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some  other  activity.  With  the  extension  of  the  6-3-3  plan, 
some  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  this  grade  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room  with  very  little  special 
equipment. 

In  Grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive  the  pupils  are  taken  into 
specially  equipped  rooms  under  special  teachers.  So  far  as 
possible  different  activities  are  used  for  instruction.  Where 
the  number  of  shops  and  organization  permit,  the  boys  change 
shopwork  semi-annually  until  the  ninth  grade  is  reached. 

Manual  training  is  compulsory  for  all  boys  through  the  eighth 
grade.  It  is  an  elective  from  the  ninth  grade  on.  The  inter- 
mediate organization  makes  it  possible,  however,  for  a  boy  to 
give  such  intensive  study  to  shopwork  through  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  will  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice,  of  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  in 
high  school.  He  is  especially  prepared  to  enter  the  tenth  year 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  in  some  cases  the  same 
year  in  a  co-operative  high  school.  Opportunities  are  also  given 
for  some  pupils  in  Grades  IX  to  XII  to  elect  manual  training, 
provided  their  programs  will  allow. 

Prevocational  Work. 

Prevocational  classes  cover  the  same  course  of  study  as  regular 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  for  Grades  VI,  VII  and 
VIII,  with  the  exception  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  department  supervises  not  only  the  shopwork,  but  also  the 
academic  correlation  between  shop  and  class  room. 

A  large  percentage  of  prevocational  boys  remain  in  school 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would,  due  to  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  the  motivation  of  their  academic  work,  the  limited  de- 
partmentalization of  instruction  and  the  careful  study  of  all 
applications  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  This  year's  reports 
indicate  that  between  80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  the  gradu-  . 
ates  are  going  on  into  the  high  school.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  these  have  reached  the  legal  age  for  leaving  school. 
Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  desire  for  further  educa- 
tion that  is  guiding  a  large  number  of  these  boys  on  into  the 
high  school.  It  is  believed  that  no  course  holds  its  pupils 
more  successfully.  The  percentage  going  on  to  high  schools 
is  constantly  increasing.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  have  not  reached  the 
legal  age  is  growing  larger,  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
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pupils  are  being  promoted  more  regularly  because  they  are 
doing  better  work  as  a  result  of  greater  interest. 

Co-operative  High  School  Course. 

Several  general  high  schools  offer  a  co-operative  high  school 
course  which  is  open  to  pupils  from  any  section  of  the  city. 
Altogether  there  are  about  1,000  boys  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
Through  co-ordinators,  co-operation  with  industry  is  arranged 
for  boys  who  have  had  one  and  two  years  in  the  school  shop. 
Of  the  one  thousand  boys  enrolled  about  one  fourth  of  them 
are  so  placed.  Boys  who  for  economic  reasons  must  go  to 
work  and  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  desires  for  the 
future  elect  these  courses  as- well  as  those  who  believe  they 
have  decided  upon  a  career.  The  result  is  that  the  membership 
of  the  higher  classes  is  considerably  smaller  than  those  qf  the 
first  years.  This  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  percentage 
of  placement  noted  above.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  these 
courses  hold  in  school  for  one  or  two  years  longer  many  boys 
who  would  otherwise  drop  out,  giving  them  high  ideals,  and  an 
impetus  towards  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  found  it  possible  to  enter.  The  graduates  of 
these  courses  are  making  remarkably  fine  records.  Foremen, 
superintendents,  salesmen,  manufacturers,  and  in  one  case  a 
missionary  are  upon  the  lists  of  graduates.  These  courses  have 
a  great  advantage  in  that  they  furnish  high  school  education 
and  apprenticeship  training  together.  It  is  the  intention  that 
the  receiving  of  the  high  school  diploma  shall  represent  the 
close  of  the  apprenticeship  period,  so  that  upon  graduating  the 
boy  becomes  a  journeyman  worker. 

The  course  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  has  steadily  increased  in  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  shop  teacher  at  this  school  has  repaired  all  garden 
tools  and  has  utilized  to  great  advantage  for  many  types  of 
agricultural  woodwork  packing  case  lumber  obtained  from  the 
Supply  Room. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  continues 
to  be  a  very  successful  experiment.  In  a  corps  of  teachers  as 
large  as  that  of  the  department,  a  large  number  of  absences 
because  of  illness  or  for  other  reasons  occur  each  year,  and  by 
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means  of  this  school  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  sub- 
stitute work.  This  last  year  it  has  meant  about  360  days 
representing  between  720  and  1,000  classes.  As  there  is  no 
other  source  for  substitutes,  the  service  which  the  school  can 
render  is  of  immense  value.  In  addition,  the  school  has  this 
year  furnished  substitute  and  temporary  teachers  to  different 
high  schools.  From  its  graduates  we  secure  most  of  our 
substitute  teachers  for  those  on  sabbatical  leave,  and  temporary 
teachers  when  the  eligible  list  is  exhausted.  We  have  had 
seven  so  employed  throughout  the  year.  The  school  also  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  trained  teachers  who  upon  proper  certification 
are  eligible  for  appointment.  Two-thirds  of  our  appointments 
of  woodworking  teachers  last  year  came  from  this  school.  Also 
the  school  is  furnishing  properly  trained  sheet  metal  teachers 
whom  we  are  employing  to  fill  vacancies  as  rapidly  as  certificates 
are  secured.  This  is  practically  our  only  source  of  these 
teachers,  as  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  men  from  the 
trade  for  this  subject.  Other  shop  activities  are  being  taught. 
Lists  for  appointments  in  the  different  shop  activities  will  be 
increasingly  available,  giving  us  trained  teachers  for  these 
positions. 

The  school  gives  further  service  in  assisting  the  director  of 
special  classes  by  conducting  a  course  for  her  teachers.  Large 
numbers  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  each  year. 

Summer  Work. 
Gardening  and  Horticulture. 

As  gardening  is  an  extra  curriculum  activity,  conducted  after 
school  hours  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  during  the  summer 
months,  competent  teachers  are  selected  from  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  various  districts  and  are  assisted  by  students  from 
the  Teachers  College  and  the  agricultural  course  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School.  About  sixty  teachers  and  students  are  so 
employed  during  the  season.  Both  school  and  home  gardens 
are  planned  and  supervised. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  correlation  of 
home  and  school  gardening  with  other  school  activities.  Much 
material  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  science  and  geography 
has  been  grown  in  school  gardens.  The  garden  teachers  have 
found  that  the  growing  of  flowers  and  other  plant  material  for 
the  use  of  the  drawing  classes  has  proven  an  excellent  objective 
for  a  new  type  of  garden  work. 
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Flowers  used  for  school  exhibitions  are  sent  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  other  similar  institutions  once  a  week  during  the 
fall  months. 

Indoor  gardening,  particularly  the  growing  of  flowering 
bulbs,  has  been  very  successfully  carried  on  in  a  large  number 
of  schools,  and  many  of  the  children  have  been  encouraged  to 
carry  on  this  type  of  gardening  in  their  homes. 

Recreational  Handicraft. 
The  School  Committee  has  established  four  recreational 
handicraft  centers  which  are  administered  by  this  department. 
These  centers  furnish  purposeful  activities  of  a  recreational 
nature  to  the  children  of  the  district.  Each  center  is  in  charge 
of  a  crafts  instructor  and  a  crafts  assistant.  No  limitation  as 
to  age  or  sex  is  placed  upon  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered.  The  sessions  are  three  hours  in  length  and 
are  two  daily.  Children  may  come  and  go  at  will,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  work  chosen  by  the  pupil  must  be 
of  a  nature  that  he  can  accomplish,  and  that  if  a  pupil  begins  a 
problem  he  must  be  regular  in  attendance  until  it  is  completed. 
We  have  found  that  these  centers  create  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  the  children  who  must  remain  in  the  city  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few  restrictions  the 
pupil  feels  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  attend. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  MEDICAL 
INSPECTION,  DR.  JOSEPH  A.  COGAN. 


( The  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  comprises  one  Director, 
on  leave  of  absence;  fifty-four  school  physicians;  one  Super- 
vising Nurse;  and  fifty-two  school  nurses.) 

The  duties  of  acting  director  of  medical  inspection  were 
assumed  by  me  November  20,  1923,  because  of  the  absence  on 
leave  of  our  respected  medical  director;  his  policy  in  a  general 
way  has  been  carried  out. 

Four  additional  appointments  to  the  staff  of  physicians  make 
the  number  now  permanently  employed  fifty-three;  the  coming 
of  these  made  necessary  redisricting  and  new  assignments; 
the  result  has  been  a  smaller  number  of  children  under  the 
supervision  of  some  of  the  doctors,  with  increased  service  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 

Daily  Duties  of  School  Physicians. 

To  report  for  duty  at  the  schools  assigned  to  them  every  day 
on  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  as  near  nine  o'clock  as  is 
practicable;  to  make  inspections  of  all  children  referred  to 
them  by  the  principal,  teachers,  or  nurse;  to  make  such  exclu- 
sions as  are  called  for;  report  such  as  are  required  to  the  Health 
Department;  take  cultures  of  suspicious  cases;  send  written 
notices  to  parent  or  guardian  of  excluded  cases  with  reason 
therefor;  make  physical  examinations  as  legally  required; 
visit  open-air  classes  (at  least  once  a  week) ;  visit  home  when 
requested  by  principal,  nurse,  or  attendance  officer,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  such  visit  is  needed;  inspect  build- 
ings as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  heating,  and  lighting; 
answer  emergency  calls;  make  daily  reports  of  their  work  and 
monthly  reports  of  physical  examinations. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  school  physician  is 
the  general  inspection  of  all  pupils  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September;  so  are  found  and  excluded  any  cases  of  contagion 
and  the  schools  start  "  clean." 

Because  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  the  past 
winter  —  a  condition  that  existed  largely  over  our  state  —  and 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  epidemiologist  of  the  Boston  Health 
Department,  a  second  general  inspection  was  ordered  by  this 
department  with  special  instruction  to  the  school  physicians  to 
look  sharp  for  any  evidence  of  this  disease  among  the  school 
children;  the  prompt  action  and  reports  showed  very  few 
traces  of  this  disease  in  children  attending  our  schools. 

It  does  happen  that  cases  of  communicable  disease  are  found 
in  the  schools  during  the  year;  that  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
force;  but  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  more  the  places  of  detection  of  these  diseases  than 
the  source  of  origin  of  them;  the  investigations  of  school 
physicians  and  their  reports  to  this  office,  as  well  as  my  own 
experience  justify  this  statement. 

Physical  Examinations. 

The  annual  physical  examinations  of  school  children  begin 
as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September; 
they  are  carried  on  daily  and  ordered  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  that  the  follow-up  work  of  the  nurse  and  the  correction 
of  remedial  defects  may  start  as  early  as  possible. 

Records  are  kept  on  cards  that  follow  the  pupil  through  the 
schools  from  kindergarten  to  Normal  School. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  number  of  physical  exam- 
inations and  defects  for  the  school  year  1922-23: 


Total  number  of  pupils  examined   113,916 

Total  number  without  defects   61,372 

Total  number  with  defects   52,544 

Defects  as  follows : 

Defective  nasal  breathing : 

Anterior   208 

Posterior   4,333 

Hypertrophied  tonsils   13,027 

Defective  palate   73 

Cervical  glands   2,257 

Pulmonary  disease : 

Tuberculous   5 

Nontuberculous   249 

Cardiac  disease : 

Organic   1,634 

Functional   1,700 

Nervous  disease: 

Organic   53 

Functional   117 

Chorea                                                                              .  18 
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Orthopedic  defects: 

Tuberculous      .   76 

Nontuberculous   1,364 

Skin   1,115 

Rickets   118 

Malnutrition   3,382 


Total  number  of  defects      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  29,729 

Defective  teeth   38,766 


Grand  totals   68,495 


Open-Air  Classes. 

Twenty-three  of  these  clases  are  maintained  in  thirteen  dis- 
tricts; the  children  forming  these  classes  are  selected  by  the 
school  physician  who  bases  his  choice  on  his  physical  examina- 
tion and  information  received  from  the  school  nurse,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  teacher;  the  number  of  children  in  each  class  is 
limited  to  thirty;  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  the  rooms 
for  these  classes  —  exposure,  sunlight,  form  of  window,  prox- 
imity to  places  of  preparing  luncheons  considered. 

A  mid-morning  luncheon  is  served  these  children,  for  which 
they  bring  a  contribution  from  home  that  covers  the  cost; 
supplies  usually  are  milk  or  cocoa  and  crackers:  some  fruit, 
bread  and  butter,  or  something  else  from  home  is  added  by 
almost  all  of  the  children. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  furniture  best  for  these  classes  is 
moot,  some  preferring  the  movable  furniture,  others  regular 
school  desks  and  seats.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  for 
these  children  —  many  of  them  need  discipline  rather  than 
freedom ;  and  again  the  regular  school  room  equipment  has  the 
approval  of  our  best  orthopedic  men  —  a  postural  point  of 
view.  The  movable  furniture  does  make  an  impression  on  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "class" 
consists  of  the  children. 

Steamer  chairs  are  used  for  rest  periods;  individual  blankets 
for  protection  against  cold. 

These  children  are  weighed  and  measured  once  a  month,  are 
given  instructions  in  hygiene  and  food  rules;  the  results  have 
justified  the  forming  of  the  classes;  the  increase  of  their  number 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Children  who  have  frequent  colds,  are  malnourished,  have 
cervical  glands,  cardiac  disease,  or  anaemia,  are  judged  proper 
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selections  for  these  classes;  also  those  in  whose  families  there 
is  known  to  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis  or  a  recent  death  from  this 
disease. 

-  Malnutrition. 

Children  showing  evidence  of  malnutrition  are  selected  during 
the  physical  examinations;  re-examined  a  second  time  during 
the  school  year,  and  a  report  is  requested  sent  to  this  office; 
they  are  weighed  and  measured  once  a  month,  when  in  groups 
they  are  given  instructions  on  proper  methods  of  living  ■ —  in 
hygiene  habits  and  food  rules  —  by  the  school  physician  or  nurse. 

Concomitant  defects  in  these  children  that  may  in  part 
explain  their  condition,  such  as  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoids,  dental  caries,  or  anaemia,  are  corrected ;  it  is  an  errone- 
ous conclusion  that  some  (not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
school  children)  draw  that  malnutrition  is  always  the  result  of 
want  of  food,  that  it  occurs  only  in  needy  children,  for  it  is 
found  in  as  great  proportion  among  the  economically  well  to  do 
as  among  those  classed  as  poor;  in  fact  the  so-called  needy  child 
is  a  rare  find  among  school  children  now.  While  the  open-air 
class  children  are  chosen  from  the  lower  grade  school  classes* 
poorly  nourished  children  come  from  all  grades;  in  the  higher 
grades  it  seems  that  instruction  to  establish  self-reliance  and 
initiative  becomes  more  important  than  the  serving  of  mid- 
morning  luncheon,  beneficial  as  the  latter  be  as  it  is  carried  out. 

Further  study  is  being  given  to  the  problem  with  more 
attention  to  the  uniformity  of  diagnosis  of  this  condition  by  the 
school  force. 

In  1922-23  there  were  reported,  malnutrition  cases,  3,382. 

In  1923-24,  with  an  increased  school  attendance,  malnutri- 
tion cases,  3,286,  so  when  the  returns  are  all  in,  the  physical 
examination  record  will  probably  show  a  decreased  percentage 
of  malnutrition  cases  found. 

Other  Services  Rendered  by  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  Boston  Health  Show  was  held  in  Mechanics  Building  in 
October,  1923;  in  that  effort  to  attract  the  attenton  of  the 
public  to  measures  being  carried  out  for  its  welfare  and  that  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  response  of  the  school 
physicians  and  nurses  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic. 

This  department,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  join  with  the 
family  physician,  the  various  medical  and  dental  clinics  in 
their  every  action  on  behalf  of  the  school  child;  constructive 
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criticisms  from  individuals  and  organizations  are  welcome,  their 
value  and  question  of  their  adoption  to  be  decided  on  this  basis 
—  are  they  (when  in  motive  and  practice  not  subversive  of 
parental  rights  and  duties)  in  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the 
schools? 

Physicians  are  assigned  for  first  aid  work  on  the  Common  on 
the  day  of  the  parade  of  the  High  School  Regiments. 

Inoculations  as  required  by  army  regulations  are  given  high 
school  boys  who  are  about  to  accept  training  at  Military  Camps. 

Certificating  Offices. —  This  office  is  carrying  on  its  good  work 
with  its  customary  care  of  children  about  to  enter  various 
employments. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  certificating  office : 


Number  of  examinations  (this  includes  re-examinations)    .      .  12,810 
Number  of  applicants  with  defects  (this  includes  re-examina- 
tions)  5,727 

Number  of  defects  found  (exclusive  of  defective  teeth)  .      .      .  4,573 

Number  of  certificates  refused  on  account  of  physical  defects   .  1,213 


Schick  Test. —  By  order  of  the  School  Committee  this  test 
and  the  immunization  by  the  toxin-antitoxin  of  susceptibles  to 
diphtheria  were  offered  to  such  children  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  as  brought  in  consent  from  their  parents  or 
guardians.  The  call  was  sudden  and  the  answer  prompt. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department,  with  its  expe- 
rienced and  able  leadership,  that  of  the  special  staff  chosen 
from  the  school  physicians,  of  the  supervising  nurse  and  her 
force,  of  all  in  the  administration  building  who  could  help,  and 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools  was  gratifying,  and 
has  brought  to  the  work  marked  success;  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  on  till  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June,  the  re-Schicking 
to  be  done  in  the  fall. 

The  reports  to  May  23,  1924  show: 


Total  Schick  tests   35,777 

First  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations   14,689 

Second  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations   11,694 

Third  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations   8,209 


Other  Activities. 
Monthly  meetings  of  the  school  physicians  are  held,  the 
attendance  at  which  is  as  great  as  can  be  expected  from  busy 
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practitioners;  usually  a  speaker  is  chosen  for  his  eminence  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  subject  of  his  address  opened  for 
questions  and  discussion  as  to  its  bearing  on  our  school  work; 
or,  we  have  an  "open  meeting"  and  talk  over  among  ourselves 
such  problems  as  come  up  at  the  office  of  medical  inspection  or 
among  the  men  in  their  daily  work  in  the  schools. 

It  has  been  asked  that  an  order  be  put  through  the  regular 
channel  authorizing  the  employment  of  temporary  school 
physicians  to  visit  the  summer  review  schools,  where  in  former 
years  similar  service  has  proved  of  value. 

Temporary  school  physicians  have  been  assigned  since 
February  to  take  the  places  of  those  engaged  in  doing  Schick 
and  toxin-antitoxin  work. 

The  efforts  of  the  school  physicians  and  school  nurses  for 
improved  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
city,  and  the  results  obtained,  have  become  progressively 
more  impressive  on  teachers  and  parents;  the  co-operation  of 
all  has  increased  in  activity. 

Work  of  Nurses. 

The  appended  statements  from  Miss  Helen  F.  McCaffrey, 
supervising  nurse,  give  in  detail  the  routine  daily  work  of  her 
staff  of  nurses  and  the  follow-up  work  in  the  correction  of 
defects  of  vision  and  hearing  only,  as  it  is  impossible  to  furnish 
statistics  of  other  defects  until  the  completion  of  the  school 
year. 

Duties. 

The  special  duties  which  the  school  nurses  are  called  upon  to  perform 
are: 

1.  Assisting  the  school  physicians  with  physical  examinations  and 
inspections  of  children. 

2.  Monthly  inspections  of  skin,  hair,  and  teeth  of  pupils. 

3.  Treatments:  (a)  minor  dressings;  (b)  emergencies. 

4.  Classroom  talks  on  (a)  personal  hygiene;  (6)  proper  food;  (c) 
amount  of  sleep,  rest,  play;  (d)  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  (e)  health 
habits;  (/)  knowledge  of  state  and  municipal  laws  relative  to  the  physical 
care  of  individuals  and  communities. 

5.  Tooth  brush  drills. 

6.  Retesting  of  vision  and  hearing. 

7.  Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  of  groups  of  children. 

8.  Supervision  of  open-air  classes  and  school  lunches. 
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9.  Consultations  with  (a)  pupils;  (b)  teachers;  (c)  parents;  (d)  social 
workers. 

10.  Surveys  of  special  defects  or  conditions. 

11.  Clerical  work  (a)  notice  of  defects  to  parents;  (6)  reports;  (c) 
pupils'  records. 

12.  Home  visits. 

13.  Escorting  pupils  to  hospital  clinics  and  dental  infirmaries. 

14.  Social  service  work. 

Records  on  Vision  and  Hearing — 1923-24. 


Number  pupils  found  defective: 

Vision   7,358 

Hearing  (exclusive  of  the  Horace  Mann  School)     ....  472 

Number  corrected  vision : 

Private  oculists   1,658 

Hospitals   3,471 

Number  of  strabismus  cases: 

Wearing  glasses   577 

Not  wearing  glasses   171 

Number  defective  hearing  cases  under  treatment : 

Aurists   160 

Hospitals   284 


Report  on  Decrease  in  Defective  Vision  from  September,  1907,  to 

June,  1922. 


Year. 

Number 
Examined. 

Number 
Defective. 

Percentage 
Defective. 

1907-08  

83,909 

24,435 

31.50 

1908-09  

82,255 

19,723 

23.97 

1909-10  

82,954 

18,838 

22.70 

1910-11  

84,058 

17,303 

20.58 

1911-12  

84,747 

12,845 

15.15 

1912-13  

83,075 

12,488 

15.03 

1913-14  

87,493 

12,581 

14.37 

1914-15  

89,508 

11,070 

12.36 

1915-16  

91,326 

11,039 

12.08 

1916-17  

92,552 

11,899 

12.86 

1917-18  

89,108 

10,366 

11.63 

1918-19  

87,286 

10,187 

11.60 

1919-20  

85,682 

9,818 

11.46 

1920-21  

88,150 

10,052 

11.40 

1921-22  

96,189 

10,195 

10.59 

1922-23  

99,893 

10,711 

10.70 
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Results  op  Follow-up  Work  op  Nurse  Assigned  to  Certificating 

Office. 

259  children  returned  to  day  school. 

650  (approximately)  homes  visited  in  every  section  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
32  adenoid  and  tonsil  operations. 

101  corrected  vision  cases,  glasses  obtained.    (These  children  are  from 
public,  parochial,  and  out  of  town  schools.) 
1  operation  for  strabismus. 
1  operation  for  fistula  on  face. 

1  operation  for  polypus  on  tonsil. 

2  goiter  cases  under  treatment. 

19  blepharitis  cases  under  treatment. 

3  spinal  curvature  cases  under  treatment. 
5  acne  cases  under  treatment. 

1  chronic  discharging  ear  case  placed  under  weekly  treatment  at  hospital 
^certificates  certifying  to  unfitness  of  child  to  work  sent  to  Overseers  of 

the  Public  Welfare.    These  children  have  remained  in  school  and 

mothers  continue  to  receive  aid. 
3  boys  referred  to  charitable  organizations  and  placed  under  better 

living  conditions. 
1  case  referred  to  charitable  organization  for  immediate  help. 
3  cases  referred  to  charitable  organizations  for  clothes. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING,  Mr.  NATHANIEL  J.  YOUNG. 


The  Department  of  Physical  Training  Comprises  One  Director;  One  Supervisor-in-charge  of  Playgrounds;  One  Junior  Master,  Military  Drill;  One  Junior  Master,  Physical  Training;  Sixteen  Assistants,  Physical  Training; 

Eleven  Assistant  Instructors,  Physical  Training;  Five  Instructors  in  Military  Drill,  and  Two  Armorers. 


Divisions. 

Personnel. 

Qualifications. 

Prescribed  Course. 

Activities. 

Equipment. 

Grounds,  Buildings 
Other  than  School 
Buildings  Used. 

Drills,"  Exhibitions, 
Competitions,  etc. 

|  Miscellaneous. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  BoBton. 

1  assistant  physical 

training. 
1  assistant  instructor, 

physical  training. 

See  qualifications  for 
high  school  instruct- 
ors. 

Planned  by  Teachers 
College  instructor. 

Two  hours  per  week. 
One  hour  methods  course  for 
seniors. 

apparatus  work,  games,  danc- 
ing. 

Outdoor  sports,  including  base- 
ball, tennis. 
Playground  course. 
Posture  tests. 

Athletic  club,  inter-class  games. 
Swimming  club. 

Heavy  and  hand  appa- 
ratus. 
Play  material. 

Public  playgrounds. 

Annual  demonstration. 
Athletic  club  meets. 

Points  toward  diploma 
and  degree  (required) . 

High  School. 
Latin  School, 
Trade  School, 
Boston  Clerical  School, 
Gymnastics. 

27  instructors  in  physi- 
cal training  rated  as 
assistants,  instruct- 
ors, and  assistant  in- 
structors. 

1.  Diploma  from  ac- 

credited School  of 
Physical  Training. 

2.  Two  years'  experi- 

ence. 

3.  Examination. 

4.  Appointment  from 

merit  list. 

Planned  by  committee 
of  members  of  physi- 
cal training  instruct- 
ors in  the  schools. 

Two  periods  per  week. 

Marching,  gymnastic  exercises, 
apparatus  work,  games,  danc- 
ing. 

Setting  up  drill — Ten  minute 

per  day. 
Posture  training. 

Heavy  and  hand  appa- 
ratus. 
Play  material. 

Public  playgrounds. 
101st  Infantry  Armory 

for  setting  up  drill 

competition. 

Annual  school  demon- 
strations. 

Annual  inter-scholastic 
posture  competition. 

Annual  setting-up  drill 
inter-scholastic  class 
competition. 

Individual  posture  cer- 
tificates. 

Room  certificates  for 
setting-up  drill. 

2  points  a  year  toward 
diploma  (required). 

1  swimming  point  (op- 
tional). 

Intermediate  School, 
Gymnastics. 

1  supervisor. 

Regular  grade  teachers 
in  Intermediate 

See  qualifications  for 
high  school  instruct- 
ors. 

Elementary     B  (or 
higher)  certificate. 

Planned  by  Committee 
of  Physical  Training 
instructors  and  grade 
teachers. 

Ninth  grade  equivalent  to  fresh- 
man work  in  high  school. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  work 
same  as  in  elementary  schools. 

Badge  tests  (optional). 

Hand  apparatus. 
Play  material. 

101st  Infantry  Armory 
for  annual  demon- 
stration. 

Annual  school  demon- 
strations. 

Annual  demonstration 
for  all  schools. 

Inter- scholastic  ninth 
grade  setting-up  drill 
and  posture  competi- 
tions. 

Individual  posture 

badges. 
Room  certificates  for 

setting-up  drill 

Ninth  grade,  1  point 

for    military  drill 

(boys) . 
1  point  for  gymnastics 

(girls). 
Seventh    and  eighth 

grades,  points  toward 

diploma. 

Elementary  School, 
Gymnastics. 

23  supervisors  who  are 
high  school  instruct- 
ors in  physical  train- 
ing. 

Regular  elementary 
grade  teachers. 

See  qualifications  for 
high  school  instruct- 
ors. 

Elementary     B  (or 
higher)  certificate. 

Planned  by  Committee 
of  Physical  Training 
instructors  and  grade 
teachers. 

Fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Formal  and  informal  gymnastics, 

games,  dances. 
Badge   tests,  organized  recess 

(optional) . 

Play  material. 

Annual  grade  posture 
competitions  in  70 
districts. 

Individual  posture 
badges,  Grades  IV  to 
VIII,  inclusive. 

Points  toward  diploma. 

Military  drill. 

5  instructors  in  milit  ary 
drill. 

1  junior  master,  mili- 
tary drill. 

2  instructors  for  bugle 
corps  and  bands. 

2  armorers. 

1.  Commissioned  offi- 

cers in  the  United 
States  Army. 

2.  Experience  in  mili- 

tary drill  instru  c- 
tion. 

United  States  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations. 

Two  periods  a  week  (required). 

Manual  of  arms — Setting  up 
drill,  School  of  the  Soldier, 
School  of  the  Squad,  School  of 
the  Battalion,  military  cere- 
monies. 

Instruction  in  military  music  for 
bands  and  bugle  corps. 

One  period  a  week  after  school 
target  practice  (optional). 

Rifles,  belts,  flags,  in- 
signia, musical  instru- 
ments. 

101st  Infantry  Armory 
for  regimental  com- 
petitive drills. 

Regimental,  inter-regi- 
mental drills. 

Individual  competitions 
in  manual  of  arms, 
manual  of  fife,  of 
drum,  and  of  bugle. 
Annual  street  parade 
and  review. 

Military  diplomas  for 
commissioned  officers. 

Certificates  for  com- 
missioned officers  of 
winning  companies. 

Chevrons,  posture  cer- 
tificates. 

Individual  certificates 
for  winners  in  manual 
of  arms  or  fife  and 
drum  corps. 

1  point  a  year  toward 
diploma. 

Eligibility  of  boys  over 
seventeen  years  for 
Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camp. 

High  School, 
Latin  School. 
Trade  School, 
Athletics. 

1  junior  master,  physi- 
cal training. 
14  teacher  coaches. 
12  teacher  managers. 
5  play  teachers. 

Members  of  faculty. 
Knowledge  of  sports. 

Members  of  faculty. 
Members  of  faculty. 
Knowledge  of  sports. 

Fundamental  drill  in 
body-building  exer- 
cises that  lead  to 
ability  to  enter  team 
competition. 

Baseball,  football,  track,  hockey, 
swimming,  tennis. 

Varsity  teams  under  direction  of 
teacher  coaches. 

Nonvarsity  teams  under  direc- 
tion of  play  teachers. 

Baseball  .football,  track , 
hockey,  tennis  equip- 
ment. 

Suits  furnished  to  var- 
sity teams. 

Public  parks  and  ath- 
letic fields. 

National  and  American 
Ball  Grounds. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  gyms  and 
pools. 

Public  gymnasiums. 

101st  Infantry  Armory. 

Boston  Arena. 

Technology  Athletic 
Field. 

Dual  and  triangular  and 
all  school  competi- 
tions in  track  and 
field. 

Schedules  in  all  sports. 

Sweaters  with  school 
letters  for  junior  and 
senior    members  of 
varsity  teams. 

3  points  toward  diploma 
for   passing  athletic 
tests  or  for  member- 
ship on  athleticsquad. 

Intermediate  and  Ele- 
mentary School, 
Athletics. 

3     temporary  play 
teacher  supervisors. 

77  play  teachers. 

First  on  merit  list. 
Play    teacher  experi- 
ence. 

Elementary  B  certifi- 
cate or  higher. 
Knowledge  of  sports. 

Baseball,  track. 

Baseball  and  track. 

Baseball,  track  material. 

42  athletic  fields. 
Technology  athletic 
field. 

Inter-room  competi- 
tions in  track  and 
baseball. 

Annual  relay  carnival 
and  track  meet. 

Room   certificates  for 
winning    teams  in 
inter-room  competi- 
tion. 

Individual  certificates 
for  winners  in  annual 
meet. 

Ninth  grade  points  as  of 
freshman    year  of 
High  School. 

Playgrounds. 

1  permanent  supervisor 
in-charge  of  play- 
grounds. 

4  temporary  supervi- 
sors. 

330  instructors 

(women) . 
45  custodians. 

Playground  experience 
on  Boston  play- 
grounds. 

First  on  merit  list. 

lege  students,  or 
Boston  Normal 
School  graduates. 

Elementary  B  (or 
higher)  certificate. 

Appointment  from 
merit  list. 

Daily  program  planned 
by  supervisors. 

Games,    dancing,  story-telling, 
dramatics,  sewing,  tennis,  free 
play.    Red   Cross  activities, 
safety  shows,  excursions. 

Swings,  tilts,  slides,  play 
material,  balls,  tennis 
material  checkers, 
blocks,  cutting  mate- 
rial. 

45  children's  corners  on 

parks. 
45  schoolyards. 
Public  tennis  courts  and 

athletic  fields. 

School  buildings. 

Inter-playground  com- 
petition   in  tennis, 
baseball, squash  ball, 
bean  bag,  checkers, 
for  boys'  and  girls' 

Individual  certificates 
for  winners  in  inter- 
playground  competi- 
tion games. 

Co-operation  with  out- 
side agencies,  e.  g., 
Red    Cross,  Massa- 
chusetts Safe  Roads 
Federation,  Museum 
of   Fine   Arts,  Chil- 
dren's Museum, 
Women's  Municipal 
Le  gue,  Forsyth  Den- 
tal Infirmary,  Braves 
Knot-hole  Gang. 

REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC,  MR.  JOHN  A. 

O'SHEA. 


{The  Department  of  Music  comprises  one  director,  six  assistant 
directors  and  nine  assistants.) 

The  music  work  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  can  be  of 
tremendous  assistance,  if  successfully  carried  on,  in  developing 
musical  taste  and  appreciation  in  the  child.  We  have  endeav- 
ored through  Miss  Frances  G.  French,  assistant  in  music  in 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  groups  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  to  develop  the  natural  rhythmic  instinct 
of  the  child  through  the  proper  use  of  the  piano  in  kindergarten 
work,  the  employment  of  methods  to  successfully  teach  mono- 
tones, the  use  of  rhythmical  orchestral  groups  and  rote  singing. 

The  folk  and  children's  songs  sung  by  all  the  first  four  grades 
have  become  well  liked  by  children  and  teachers.  Although 
we  have  specialized  more  of  late  in  "song  singing  for  song's 
sake,"  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  theory  in  the  early  grades, 
the  children  read  as  well  as  formerly  when  they  arrive  in  the 
upper  grades,  showing  that  the  increased  interest  at  this  stage 
far  offsets  any  other  one  feature.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  three  grades  is  the  over- 
coming of  the  inability  of  the  so-called  monotones  to  sing  more 
than  one  tone.  The  supervisor  visiting  the  primary  grades 
and  more  particularly  the  first  grade,  is  overwhelned  by  what 
one  would  call  "the  wave  of  untunefulness."  To  overcome  this 
every  agency  is  called  upon.  Sometimes  parents  are  willing  to 
help.  In  the  old  days  it  was  quite  common,  upon  asking 
children  in  the  upper  grades  why  they  did  not  sing  to  receive 
the  answer,  "I  do  not  sing  because  I  have  always  been  asked  to 
keep  quiet."  If  so-called  monotones  are  not  reclaimed  to  the 
singing  group  in  the  first  three  grades  they  are  likely  to  be  lost 
to  the  great  gift  of  song  for  all  time.  Today  very  few  monotones 
are  found  beyond  the  fourth  grades. 

Music  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  for  the  limited  time 
allowed,  is  fairly  satisfactory,  especially  in  those  schools  where 
the  head  masters  have  arranged  their  programs  so  that  classes 
of  the  same  year  may  practice  together. 
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In  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  Mr.  Grant 
Drake,  assistant  director  of  music,  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Brick, 
assistant  in  music,  are  in  charge  of  the  more  important  courses, 
especially  methods;  Miss  Frances  G.  French,  assistant  in 
music,  visits  three  afternoons  per  week  to  specialize  in  kinder- 
garten work  and  Miss  Blanche  Tibbits,  assistant  in  music,  gives 
courses  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  rhythm.  Students 
in  this  college  preparing  for  elementary  grades  should  be 
allowed  to  study,  and  should  be  given  credit  for  studying, 
orchestral  instruments,  whether  at  or  outside  the  college. 
In  this  way  they  may  prepare  themselves  to  teach  and  assist 
professional  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  grades. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  Albert  G.  Mitchell,  assistant 
director  of  music,  retires  from  service  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  His  service  has  been  epochal  because  he  was  associated 
with  the  work  of  making  it  possible  to  say  that  in  America, 
Boston  was  the  first  to  include  teaching  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments, especially  the  violin,  as  regular  school  work.  In  America 
the  first  public  school  violin  class  given  during  school  hours 
was  formed  in  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  South  Boston,  in 
1911;  the  first  public  school  cornet  class  was  formed  in  the 
Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  1918;  the  first  public  school 
trombone  class  was  formed  in  the  Lowell  School  in  1920; 
the  first  public  school  clarinet  class  was  formed  in  the  Christo- 
pher Gibson  School,  Dorchester,  in  1920.  The  methods 
prepared  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Boston  for  this  work  have 
been  adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Boston  should  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  experts 
for  class  instruction  on  each  type  of  orchestral  and  band  instru- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  urge  your  consideration  of  this  point. 

Instrumental  music  in  general  is  advancing  year  by  year  in 
Boston,  but  not  as  rapidly  or  as  successfully  as  would  be 
possible  if  we  had  specialized  instructors.  Of  course,  we  are 
proud  of  the  work  done  in  the  violin  section  and  of  the  instru- 
mental groups  in  many  of  our  schools.  This  year  the  Boston 
Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  has  done  the  best  work 
since  its  organization.  We  have  been  encouraging  instru- 
mental trios  and  chamber  music  groups,  and  a  working  fund 
should  be  provided  to  make  it  possible  to  place  instruments 
promptly  in  the  hands  of  pupils  who,  in  turn,  may  be  allowed 
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to  purchase  them.  The  matter  of  giving  credit  for  instrumental 
music  work  done  during  school  hours  requires  investigation  and 
adjustment. 

The  severest  criticism  of  music  in  America  comes  from  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  when  they  say 
that  the  home  help  in  music  is  negligible.  Part  music  in  the 
upper  grades  encourages  concentration  and  independent  effort 
to  a  high  degree.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  great  number  of  the 
grade  teachers  have  only  a  fair  power  to  carry  on  the  music 
work  in  the  upper  grades.  Children  strive  to  master  their 
part  music  as  they  realize  that  the  maintaining  of  one  part 
against  another  is  an  accomplishment  and  triumph  of  indepen- 
dence and  concentration  not  found  in  any  other  subject. 

A  glee  club  from  one  intermediate  school  has  been  featuring 
American  folk  songs.  Another  school  has  a  glee  club  which 
dresses  in  Roman  peasant  costumes  and  features  Italian  folk 
songs.  Both  schools  have  visited  several  other  schools 
awakening  a  very  helpful  and  historical  aspect  in  music.  In 
fact,  this  year  we  have  had  a  number  of  schools  which  have 
interchanged  visits  much  to  their  advantage.  A  fine  com- 
munity spirit  is  aroused,  also  a  greater  interest  in  music. 

Music  for  the  most  part  is  carried  on  in  our  schools  by  having 
all  the  members  of  the  class  sing.  I  should  like  to  have  in 
every  school  glee  clubs  formed  from  the  more  talented  and 
naturally  gifted  pupils.  It  is  quickly  noted  that  a  good  glee 
club  in  any  school  district  is  a  wonderful  incentive  toward 
music  to  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

Each  year  we  are  making  every  effort  to  give  school  children 
an  idea  of  what  good  music  should  be.  In  order  to  develop 
their  appreciation  we  were  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  and 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Each  of  these  organizations 
gave  concerts  for  the  school  children  in  Symphony  Hall. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellent  co-operation  of  most  of  the  head  masters 
in  the  carrying  on  of  my  work. 

The  outside  study  in  instrumental  music  has  been  found  to 
be  a  most  helpful  influence  in  bettering  music  conditions  in 
our  community.  We  find  pupils  are  more  and  more  disposed 
to  seek  the  better  teachers.  Of  course  we  know  Americans 
are  proverbially  slow  in  realizing  that  many  teachers  are  wholly 
unprepared  to  teach  music,  and  that  it  is  very  important  to 
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study  with  the  best  teacher  procurable.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are  more  discriminating 
in  their  selection  of  teachers.  For  instance,  it  has  been  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  North  End  are 
studying,  from  their  own  initiative,  with  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  courses  in  music  taken  by  our 
teachers  for  promotional  credit,  especially  by  teachers  of  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Specialized  instruction  is 
necessary  before  teachers  can  hope  to  do  the  work  of  these 
grades  as  it  should  be  done. 

The  week  of  May  4  to  May  10  of  this  year  was  set  aside 
throughout  the  country  as  National  Music  Week.  It  proved 
very  stimulating  to  our  department  work.  The  schools 
generally  had  specially  prepared  programs.  Several  groups 
interchanged  visits  with  other  schools.  Four  groups  from  the 
Girls'  Latin  School,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Abraham 
Lincoln  School,  and  Washington  Irving  School  sang  "Lift 
Thine  Eyes''  at  the  " Elijah"  performance  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  The  Boston  Transcript  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  groups 
said  that  the  effect  was  truly  celestial.  On  May  6  a  concert 
was  given  at  Symphony  Hall  by  1,600  school  children  and  by 
the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  children 
in  this  large  chorus  were  taken  from  the  following  schools: 
Agassiz,  Bowditch,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
John  Cheverus,  Mary  Hemenway,  Mather,  Prescott,  Prince, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Wells  Schools.  The  concert  to  me 
•  was  very  gratifying  as  it  showed  what  could  be  done  with  co- 

operation between  the  schools  and  the  music  department.  One 
who  heard  this  and  similar  groups  of  our  school  children  sing- 
ing would  be  forced  to  recognize  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  educational  elements  in  the  study  of  music  not  com- 
monly recognized.    The  following  are  a  few: 

1.  Concentration  of  a  high  degree  is  developed  through 
fixed  attention  necessary  for  proper  musical  effects. 

2.  Diaphragmatic  breathing  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
during  music  work. 

3.  Rhythmic  drill  has  been  standardized  and  instead  of 
being  a  problem  is  now  acquired  as  a  matter  of  course,  simply 
submitting  to  standardized  drill  and  then  applying  the  prin- 
ciples to  exercises  and  songs. 
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4.  Tone  has  perhaps  been  one  of  our  most  stressed  topics. 
The  music  department  as  a  unit  has  emphasized  the  need  of 
approaching  tone  production  from  true  posture,  proper  breath 
control  and  the  actual  production  of  it  through  deadly  relaxa- 
tion of  tongue,  lips,  jaw  and  throat.  No  better  approach  to 
true  diction  could  be  recommended  than  these  three  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  true  tone. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time,  because  of  the  request 
that  is  to  follow,  that: 

a.  Singing  is  one  of  the  greatest  physical  developers  known. 

b.  The  strengthening  of  the  lungs  is  a  positive  result. 

c.  The  benefits  of  concerted  work  as  found  in  military  drill 
is  found  in  music  in  a  very  much  more  definite  way,  especially 
in  part  singing  by  large  choruses.  No  company  of  soldiers 
showed  this  point  any  better  than  the  chorus  of  1,600  children 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  that  sang  at  Symphony 
Hall  during  Music  Week,  when  it  was  made  evident  to  the 
entire  audience  that  at  all  times  the  children  were  subject  to 
my  conducting,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  time  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  expression. 

4.  So  many  educational  elements  are  found  in  the  study 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  that  in  the  late  war  the 
military  authorities  repeatedly  requested  that  candidates  be 
selected  from  people  with  musical  knowledge.  They  found 
that  those  persons  who  knew  a  little  music  could  adapt  them- 
selves much  more  quickly  to  many  of  the  new  and  strange 
duties  that  were  required  at  that  time. 

5.  For  the  improvement  of  speech  there  is  no  other  drill 
quite  as  good  as  the  drill  we  give  in  singing  to  have  consonants 
taken  with  precision  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  syllables 
^and  words,  together  with  the  purifying  of  the  vowel  sounds. 
In  Americanization  and  general  ethical  uplift  work,  music 
should  be  found  a  most  effective  means  to  drive  home  the 
lesson  to  be  learned.  For  instance,  the  motto,  "In  God  is  Our 
Trust/'  in  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  will  not  be  brought 
home  to  one  as  effectively  or  as  surely  when  it  is  read  or  re- 
cited as  it  will  be  when  it  is  sung. 

Because  of  the  above  reasons  it  would  be  well  to  allow  more 
time  for  music,  as  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Devotional  and  inspirational  songs  sung  by  classes  and  large 
assemblies  at  opening  exercises  will  be  as  helpful  in  raising  the 
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morale  of  our  young  citizens  quite  as  much  as  it  did  our  sol- 
diers during  the  war.  It  should  be  provided  for  in  the  program 
of  every  school. 

A  radio  of  the  better  type  should  be  installed  in  all  school 
buildings  and  advantage  taken  of  the  better  musical  programs 
and  music  lectures. 

There  has  come  to  our  attention  a  copy  of  advertisement 
from  one  of  our  most  popular  music  publishing  houses.  It 
shows  what  music  departments  in  large  cities  must  combat. 
When  we  know  that  children  by  the  score  spend  much  time 
singing  such  selections  as  mentioned  on  this  list,  it  would  seem 
urgent  that  the  school  authorities  make  it  possible  to" offset 
the  evil  influence  of  such  trash,  especially  when  the  educational 
and  uplifting  influences  of  good  music  are  so  evident. 

11  But  shaking  off  the  slavish  bond 
That  binds  us  to  the  ways  of  strife, 
Let  music  with  its  magic  wand 
Awake  us  to  a  larger  life." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PRACTICE  AND 
TRAINING,  MISS  KATHERINE  L.  KING. 


{The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  comprises  one 
director,  one  first  assistant  director  and  three  assistant  directors.) 

Purpose. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  educational  training  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  preparation  for  service.  Every 
educational  agency,  i.e.,  every  supervisor,  every  regular  teacher, 
every  special  teacher,  all  educational  equipment  of  whatever 
kind,  is  fundamentally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  best 
instruction,  which  the  child  needs  to  make  him  individually 
and  socially  efficient. 

How  does  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  effec- 
tively function  in  discharging  its  part  of  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  children? 

Scope. 

The  work  of  the  department  covers  two  main  fields,  although 
neither  is  unduly  limited,  and  they  are  so  closely  related,  one 
to  the  other,  that  without  the  one  the  other  does  not  function 
effectively,  namely, 

(1.)    The  practice  and  training  of  teachers  for  service. 

(2.)    The  assigning  and  supervision  of  substitute  teachers  in  service. 

It  is  the  second  phase  of  this  work  which  will  be  expounded 
in  this  report. 

The  Source  of  Supply. 
The  substitute  list  is  drawn  from  several  main  sources,  and 
as  the  growth  of  the  city  has  increased  these  sources  have 
gradually  been  expanded  to  include  the  following  groups: 

(1.)    The  Boston  Teachers  College  graduates. 

(2.)    Graduates  of  State  Normal  and  Out-State  Normal  Schools  of  ap- 
proved standing. 
(3.)    College  graduates,  both  men  and  women. 
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(4.)    Graduates  of  schools  with  special  training. 

(5.)    Married  women  and  those  of  limited  professional  training,  but  wide 
teaching  experience. 

The  problem  of  assignment: 

I.  The  Boston  Teachers  College  List. —  For  several  years,  the  list  of 
graduates  from  Boston  Teachers  College  is  early  exhausted,  as  every  girl 
is  practically  assured  of  an  appointment  and  is  assigned  before  the  opening 
of  school  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  Consequently,  these  girls  are  no 
longer  available  for  the,  strictly  speaking,  substitute  service. 

II.  Graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  and  Out-State 
Normal  Schools  of  approved  standing. —  Many  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  at  Salem,  Lowell,  Framingham  and  Bridgewater,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  substitute  service  in  the  Boston  schools 
in  order  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  entrance  into  permanent  service. 
From  this  source  of  supply  we  have  drawn  some  fine  material  which  easily 
adapts  itself  to  our  best  methods  and  professional  spirit,  and  eventually 
becomes  some  of  our  finest  teachers.  The  substitute  service  may  lead  on 
to  permanent  service,  but  it  often  takes  several  years  for  graduates  of 
normal  schools,  other  than  Boston,  to  obtain  the  two  years'  teaching 
experience  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  permanent  Boston  service. 

III.  College  Graduates. —  Graduates  of  colleges,  although  having  no 
professional  or  technical  training  for  teaching,  have  a  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  cultural  background  which  make  them  valuable  assets  in  our 
schools.  Many  of  this  group,  as  in  the  group  of  Normal  graduates, 
ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  regular  service. 

IV.  Graduates  of  schools  with  special  training  such  as  foreign  languages, 
manual  arts,  fine  arts  and  domestic  science,  offering  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, are  employed  in  their  special  fields.  Necessarily,  this  is  a  restricted 
group  as  the  demands  in  these  subjects  are  more  or  less  limited. 

V.  Married  women  and  those  of  limited  professional  training  but  with 
broad  teaching  experience.  These  group  themselves  together,  insofar  as 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon  for  the,  strictly  speaking,  emergency  day 
work,  and  the  more  difficult  and  unusual  situations. 

Daily  Routine. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  picture  the  other  end  of  the  line 
and  to  imagine  the  setting  for  any  scene  of  action.  The  office 
of  the  director  of  practice  and  training,  on  the  fifth  floor  front 
at  15  Beacon  street,  is  open  every  morning  at  8.15  to  register 
and  respond  to  the  calls  sent  in  by  the  various  principals. 
Substitutes  available  report  and  register  for  service. 

As  soon  as  a  call  comes  in,  the  director  or  one  of  her  assistants 
records  it,  and  looking  carefully  over  the  assembled  group, 
chooses  the  best  person  possible  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Calls  come  in  very  rapidly  during  pressure,  some  times  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  minute,  and  are  filled  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  you  consider  that  the  territory  of  the  Boston 
school  system  covers  an  area  of  many  square  miles,  and  that 
the  distance  from  the  central  office  at  Beacon  street  to  the 
extreme  of  Hyde  Park  on  the  south,  Orient  Heights  on  the 
north,  from  Neponset  on  the  east  to  the  Dedham  line  on  the 
west,  has  to  be  covered  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  speaks  well  for 
the  efficiency  and  expertness  of  the  office  of  substitutes. 

Our  greatest  problem,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  our  substitutes  are  called  at  their  homes.  This 
often  necessitates  several  telephone  calls  before  the  proper 
person  is  obtained  to  fill  the  place,  and  naturally  causes  some 
delay  in  starting  and  reaching  the  schools. 

The  Morale  of  the  Corps. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  a  fine  group  of  men  and  women  listed 
in  the  substitute  service.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
that  nearly  one  thousand  persons  have  enrolled  for  substitute 
service  in  Boston  this  year,  September,  1923,  to  June,  1924, 
and  from  that  number  over  five  hundred  have  been  culled  and 
tested  out  in  our  schools,  we  must  agree  that  the  great  majority 
are  men  and  women  of  an  unusual  type.  They  have  shown 
evidences  of  high  moral  standards,  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  a  willingness  to  work  for  the  good  and  the  progress 
of  the  children. 

Daily,  these  young  men  and  young  women  present  themselves 
at  the  office,  ready  and  willing  to  face  all  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  all  uncertainties  of  an  assignment,  With  courage 
they  go  forth  to  meet  and  overcome  all  difficulties;  with  cour- 
tesy they  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever-changing  vicissitudes 
of  the  emergency  substitute's  life;  with  fidelity  they  show  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  and  love  for  the  service. 

The  Demand. 

In  a  growing  school  system  as  Boston,  the  substitute  demands 
must  consequently  grow  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-widening 
expansion  of  the  various  activities.  The  following  table  and 
graphs  show  the  demands  made  for  the  present  school  term, 
September,  1923,  to  and  inclusive  of  June,  1924. 
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Table  and  Graphs. —  Showing  Number  of  Calls  September,  1923, 
to  June,  1924  (inclusive). 


High. 
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12 
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*  Includes  sewing,  cooking,  special  classes  and  all  other  classes  of  unusual  type. 
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Description  of  Graphs. 

The  large  number  of  September  assignments  includes  mainly 
initial  assignments  consisting  of  special  assistants,  temporary 
teachers  and  substitute  teachers,  assigned  for  long  term  service 
varying  in  length  from  several  weeks  to  a  full  year.  The 
peak  of  the  substitute  demand  is  in  January.  This  is  mainly 
day  and  emergency  calls,  often  extending  over  a  week  or 
more.  The  chief  causes  for  the  heavy  demand  lie  in  the  unusu- 
ally severe  weather  and  heavy  storms;  and  in  the  necessary 
consequences,  the  prevalence  of  colds,  grippe  and  other  forms 
of  winter  disorders. 

The  next  highest  water  mark  is  reached  in  March.  Whether 
due  to  the  after  effects  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  weather 
or  to  other  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  March  is  a  month 
of  heavy  demands  on  the  substitute  corps. 

Assigning  to  Long-Term  Service. 

From  June  on  through  the  suinmer  up  to  the  opening  of 
schools,  requests  from  school  principals  have  been  received  at 
the  office  for  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special  assist- 
ants to  take  the  places  of  teachers  absent  on  leave,  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  overflow  classes  and  to  carry  on  other  forms  of 
temporary  service. 

One  week  before  the  opening  of  school,  our  office  is  open 
to  receive  such  requests  and  to  assign  teachers  so  that  no 
class  will  face  the  opening  day  without  its  necessary  teacher. 
These  early  days,  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools,  are  some  of 
the  longest  and  most  strenuous  of  the  year,  but  it  may  be  our 
boast  that  since  the  opening  of  the  office  in  1906,  every  request 
on  file  has  been  filled  before  the  first  day. 

Requests  are  filled  in  order  of  receipt,  provided  always 
the  best  possible  person  for  the  place  is  available. 

Since  appointments  are  made  from  the  merit  list,  very 
definite  traditions  have  been  established  with  regards  to  assign- 
ments. Granted  always  the  best  girl  possible  for  the  vacancy, 
the  girls  are  differentiated  by  the  city  districts;  i.  e.,  if  there 
is  only  one  Dorchester  demand,  the  Dorchester  girl  highest 
on  the  list  is  assigned  to  that  school;  if  only  one  opportunity 
for  Charlestown,  the  highest  Charlestown  girl  goes  to  that 
assignment.  To  know  each  personality  intimately,  to  choose 
the  right  girl  for  the  right  place  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
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that  the  girl  will  best  succeed  in  that  particular  assignment, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  director.  For  the  past  few  years, 
the  normal  list  is  so  limited  that  all  graduates  are  assigned 
early  and  none  are  without  places  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

Next  in  order  of  assignment  is  the  out  list  group,  first^ 
those  who  have  already  worked  in  our  schools  and  whose 
success  has  been  tried  and  tested.  These  differentiate  them- 
selves; those  with  low  grade  experience  to  low  grades,  those 
for  the  higher  grades  to  intermediate  and  upper  grammar  grades, 
others  to  face  the  more  difficult  and  special  problems. 

Our  simple  principles  are  these : 

(1.)    Boston  Teachers  College  graduates  first. 

(2.)    Candidates  on  the  merit  list. 

(3.)    The  best  possible  person  for  the  place. 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  through  Service. 
Important  as  the  assigning  of  substitutes  may  be,  demanding 
care,  tact  and  judgment  in  safeguarding  the  very  entrance 
into  our  schools,  the  still  more  vital  responsibility  of  improv- 
ing the  teaching  during  their  apprenticeship  rests  upon  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  assignments  has  been  made,  the 
assistant  directors  begin  to  make  their  visits  to  the  different 
class  rooms. 

These  visits  are  made  from  time  to  time  covering  the  entire 
period  of  temporary  work  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and 
rating,  and  they  carry  forward  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
five  months'  practice  and  training  of  the  previous  year.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  is  entirely  and  immediately  construc- 
tive and  is  generally  followed  by  a  conference  in  which  the 
young  teachers  are  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and  devices; 
they  are  guided  and  directed  in  the  choice  of  good  methods; 
they  are  stimulated  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  interpreting 
the  course  of  study;  they  are  induced  to  broaden  their  scholar- 
ship by  consulting  the  best  books  and  taking  professional  and 
cultural  courses;  they  are  helped  in  practical  class  manage- 
ment and  they  are  inspired  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
achievement  and  to  cultivate  a  growing  self-confidence. 

We  realize  that  the  pressing  need  of  the  schools  is  to  do 
better  work  in  the  plain  things  and  we  keep  steadfastly  to  our 
purpose;  to  so  train  the  inexperienced  teacher  as  to  provide 
the  best  teaching  possible  for  the  children.    For  the  child  is 
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too  valuable  an  asset  to  suffer  from  careless  teaching,  too  • 
precious  to  be  injured  by  low  standards  or  misunderstandings. 

We  look  for  growth  along  two  broad  prefessional  lines: 
(1)  that  which  makes  for  good  teaching  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  class  room;  (2)  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  the  children. 

Our  field  of  action  covers  varied  groups,  all  of  which  are  under 
constant  supervision  until  permanent  appointment.  For  the 
year  1923-24,  the  following  groups  were  visited:  Normal 
graduates  1923,  Normal  practice  students,  examined  candidates 
in  Boston  service,  out  list  elementary  substitutes,  junior  as- 
sistants, college  students  training  for  high  schools  and  out  list 
high  school  temporaiy  teachers  and  substitutes  and  candidates 
examined  for  entrance  into  the  Boston  service.  By  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  those  admitted  to  the  elementary  schools 
through  examination  pass  through  the  Department  of  Practice 
and  Training,  and  their  fitness  in  class-room  technique  is  de- 
termined by  the  intensive  and  expert  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment corps.  So  that  by  safe-guarding  entrance  into  permanent 
service  as  well  as  the  upbuilding  of  the  temporary  corps,  the 
department  practically  controls  the  morale  and  teaching 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proper  conduct  of 
our  schools  depends  upon  a  large  and  efficient  substitute  corps 
to  meet  the  growing  and  ever-changing  activities  of  school 
life  and  to  cover  in  times  of  stress  and  need. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  the  schools  not  only  draw  unto 
themselves  the  best  blood  possible,  but  that  they  offer  op- 
portunities for  life  energizing  to  those  in  temporary  service  by 
better  preparation  and  adjustment  through  constant  supervision. 

It  is  evident  that  since  the  schools  minister  primarily  to  the 
children,  the  best  interest  of  the  children  are  fostered  and 
developed  by  well-trained  efficient  teachers. 

"For  the  school  is  more  than  a  building.  It  is  more  than  a  teaching 
staff  and  a  host  of  learners.  It  is  a  spirit  of  living.  The  children  feel  this 
spirit  of  living.    The  parents  sense  it.   The  teachers  are  inspired  with  it." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES, 
MISS  ADA  M.  FITTS. 


{The  Department  of  Special  Classes  comprises  one  director, 
one  medical  inspector,  four  masters'  assistants,  special  classes, 
and  ninety-six  assistants,  special  classes.) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  (January,  1899),  the  first  special  class 
was  formed  in  Boston.  Growth  in  those  early  years  was  slow, 
so  that  thirteen  years  later  only  eight  other  classes  had  been 
organized.  Since  1912  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  retarded  child  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  he  must  be  considered  a  special  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  special  methods.  It  is  now  recognized  that  if  these  pupils 
are  selected  early,  placed  in  small  groups,  under  a  trained 
teacher,  much  may  be  done  for  them,  and  the  regular  grades 
are  greatly  relieved  by  their  removal. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  backward  child  and  his  parents  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  retardation  and  provide  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunity.  He  should  not  be  judged  by  appearances, 
but  should  have  the  attention  of  a  trained  expert,  who  care- 
fully studies  the  individual  child,  considers  his  previous 
school  history,  his  physical  condition,  and  then  makes  a 
diagnosis. 

There  are  now  ninety-six  classes,  in  which  over  sixteen 
hundred  pupils  are  given  the  academic,  manual  and  physical 
work  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  unable  to  profit  by  regular  graded  school  work,  so 
that  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  more  classes  are  needed  to  care 
for  pupils  of  the  improvable  type  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  state  law. 

The  children  reported  as  needing  special  class  work  are  of 
two  types:  First,  children  of  such  low  mentality  that  they 
cannot  profit  by  public  school  attendance,  but  who  should  be 
kept  at  home  or  cared  for  at  one  of  the  excellent  state  schools; 
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second,  children  who  have  not  succeeded  under  ordinary  class 
room  instruction,  but  who  nevertheless  may  be  educated, 
provided  their  work  is  adapted  to  their  mental  attainments. 
Special  classes  in  Boston  are  designed  for  improvable  pupils 
of  the  second  type,  not  for  children  retarded  by  lack  of  lan- 
guage, disciplinary  problems,  illness,  etc. 

When  a  principal  finds  a  child  who  is  considered  by  his 
teacher  to  be  in  need  of  the  special  class  training,  the  director 
of  special  classes  is  notified,  and  she  arranges  for  a  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  the  child.  If  the  examiner,  Doctor 
Jelly,  considers  that  the  child  will  profit  by  special  class  work, 
the  parents  are  consulted.  In  nearly  every  case,  if  tact  and 
consideration  are  shown,  they  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a 
transfer.  If,  however,  they  refuse,  the  responsibility  of  the 
decision  is  placed  on  them,  and  the  child  is  not  forced  into  a 
special  class. 

Usually,  a  special  class  room  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  regular  grades,  and  it  is  selected  for  its  favorable  conditions 
of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  Many  rooms  are  equipped 
with  movable  seats,  so  that  floor  space  is  available  for  physical 
exercises,  folk  dancing,  etc.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  who  is  adaptable,  sympathetic,  and  quick 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  both  in  school  and  out. 

The  individual  class  has  fifteen  pupils,  selected  from  the 
first  three  or  four  grades,  ranging  chronologically  from  seven 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  mentally  two  or  three  years  re- 
tarded. The  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  give  much  indi- 
vidual attention.  At  first  it  is  like  the  old-fashioned  district 
school  where  everyone  is  in  a  different  class,  but  gradually 
the  groups  are  able  to  work  together.  The  program  is  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  the  recognition  of  the  indi- 
vidual differences  and  disabilities  which  exist  among  backward 
pupils,  as  well  as  with  normal  ones.  Thus,  all  educational 
activities  are  judged  by  their  benefit  to  the  children,  both  in 
the  present  and  for  their  future  careers. 

As  the  children  reach  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  they 
need  more  advanced  work  than  is  possible  in  the  single  classes. 
They  are  then  promoted  to  central  schools,  where  the  whole 
building  is  used  for  special  classes.  There  are,  at  present, 
four  such  centers:  The  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  for  girls, 
the  George  T.  Angell  and  the  Somerset  Street  Schools,  for 
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boys,  and  the  newly  organized  Lucy  Stone  School,  in  Dor- 
chester, where  both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted. 

The  first  center  was  established  in  the  Frances  E.  Willard 
School,  and  Miss  Powers  reports  as  follows: 

The  organization  of  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  Special  Class  Center 
for  Girls,  has  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  year.  There  are  at 
present  six  classes  in  which  girls  are  graded  according  to  their  mentality. 
Each  of  the  six  teachers  follows  a  special  line  of  work,  so  that  pupils  enjoy 
the  benefits  which  usually  accrue  from  departmental  teaching.  Special 
instruction  is  given  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  knitting,  crocheting* 
embroidery,  boxmaking,  weaving,  as  well  as  in  academic  subjects. 

No  opportunity  for  useful  service  passes  unimproved.  Dolls  were  made, 
for  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Christmas.  The  Christmas  sale  of  goods 
and  fancy  articles  netted  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  work  in  domestic 
science  has  "carried  over"  into  many  homes.  Many  of  the  girls  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  meals  each  day  at  home. 
This  work  is  well  done.  The  woodwork  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  school 
building  has  just  been  scrubbed  by  co-operative  groups  of  girls.  They 
said  that  "clean  paint  would  go  better"  with  the  newly  decorated  ceilings 
and  walls.  The  girls  are  wearing  dresses,  hats,  sweaters,  caps,  lingerie 
which  were  planned  and  made  at  school.  There  is  a  noticeable  improve, 
ment  in  personal  cleanliness,  daintiness  and  good  taste. 

The  greatest  gain  of  all  has  been  in  living  happily  together,  and  in 
hearty,  generous  team  work  whenever  emergency  has  arisen.  Slight 
difficulties  in  adjustment  come  whenever  a  new  pupil  joins  a  group.  The 
group  is  always  dependable  and  strong  for  the  right.  The  new-comer 
usually  yields  quickly  to  the  group  control.  I  believe  this  spirit  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  school,  especially  since  the  turn-over  in  numbers  is 
so  great.  More  than  half  the  total  number  leave  each  year  to  fill  acceptably 
their  niches  in  the  world. 

The  Somerset  Street  and  the  George  T.  Angell  centers  are 
more  advanced  schools  for  the  older  boys  of  the  individual 
classes,  schools  where  greater  opportunities  for  ^intensive  train- 
ing of  the  individual  are  offered,  and  where  both  parents  and 
boys  feel  that  a  transfer  to  a  center  is  a  promotion  and  a 
greater  opportunity. 

Miss  Coveney,  of  the  George  T.  Angell,  reports: 

We  have  had  such  a  large  number  of  pupils  this  year  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  a  special  assistant  assigned  to  .the  school,  and  this  has 
enabled  us  to  increase  the  opportunities  and  improve  the  quality  of  work. 
We  now  have  three  groups  of  boys  each  day  in  the  lunch  room,  doing  a 
kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted  and  which  is  a  preparation  for  their 
future  as  workers  in  restaurants  and  hotel  kitchens.  A  number  of  our 
boys  have  obtained  such  positions,  at  good  wages,  and  are  giving  satis- 
factory service. 
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The  intelligence  tests  which  have  been  given  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  have  brought  to  our  attention  a  group  of  children  sadly  in  need 
of  specialized  teaching,  by  specialized  teachers.  They  form  a  group,  rather 
small  in  a  single  district,  but  large  when  three  or  four  districts  are  con- 
sidered. Their  retardation  in  years  does  not  warrant  recommending 
them  to  a  special  class,  and  yet  because  of  a  particular  defect  they  are  in 
need  of  special  class  training  as  much  as  the  majority  of  children  in  such 
classes.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  when  the  new  addition  to  our  build- 
ing is  completed,  that  one  of  our  rooms  be  set  apart  for  the  training  of 
these  children. 

Mrs.  MacNaught,  who  has  organized  the  new  Dorchester 
center,  reports: 

The  Lucy  Stone  School,  a  special  class  center  for  boys  and  girls  of 
Dorchester,  was  opened  on  September  5,  1923,  with  forty  pupils  and  two 
teachers.  There  are  now  ninety  pupils  and  six  teachers,  and  this  being 
more  than  the  building  can  accommodate,  a  portable  has  been  placed  in 
the  yard  for  the  overflow.  Academic  subjects  are  taught,  adapting  the 
regular  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  to  the  special  needs 
of  these  pupils.  Some  of  them  can  be  fitted  for  the  pre  vocational  and 
trade  schools;  some  will  return  to  grade;  others  will  be  able  to  obtain 
working  certificates,  and  some  can  best  be  helped  by  remaining  in  the 
center  until  the  sixteen-year  limit  is  reached.  Woodworking  and  cooking 
are  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Lunches,  prepared  by  pupils  as  a  part 
of  their  training  in  domestic  science  are  served  daily  to  over  sixty-five 
children.  Each  Friday  morning  is  held  a  meeting  of  the  Current  Events 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  They  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  very  largely  carry  on  the  meetings  and  provide  the 
programs. 

This  center  seeks,  as  do  the  other  special  class  centers  of  the  city,  to 
further  the  work  of  the  individual  special  classes  which  contribute  to  it,  to 
help  its  pupils  to  progress  along  the  lines  of  their  needs  and  abilities,  and 
to  be  of  value  to  the  community. 

No  work  with  the  special -class  children  is  truly  successful 
unless  careful  follow-up  work  is  done.  This  is  increasingly 
needed  when  the  time  comes  for  the  children  to  leave  school., 
and  has  led  to  the  latest  development  in  the  organization  of 
the  special  classes,  the  after-care  work. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  when  he  may  legally  go  to 
work,  he  is  given  special  attention  and  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment, and  is  guided  to  the  lines  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted 
An  after-care  worker  is  provided  by  the  School  'Department 
for  this  purpose.  She  is  known  by  employers  of  unskilled 
labor,  who,  on  her  recommendation,  take  pupils,  with  an 
understanding  of  their  limitations.  As  an  authorized  part  of 
the  school  system,  she  is  the  recognized  link  between  the 
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home  and  school,  and  is  ever  ready  to  advise,  suggest,  encour- 
age and  assist  efforts  towards  partial  or  entire  self-support. 

Miss  Row,  who  is  assigned  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Special 
Class  Department,  finds  that  her  work  is  constantly  supple- 
menting that  of  the  teacher,  the  nurse  and  the  attendance 
officer.  Social  agencies,  dealing  with  children,  workers  in 
hospitals,  state  schools,  police  officers,  and  court  officials  are 
most  co-operative  and  helpful.  Her  experience  gives  her  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  different  agencies,  and  thus 
the  problems  of  the  child  may  be  referred  to  the  agency  best 
fitted  to  solve  them. 

The  question  arises,  Has  the  special-class  child  a  place  in 
industry?  From  experience  gained  in  placing  these  pupils, 
over  twenty  occupations  where  special-class  graduates  are 
doing  excellent  work  have  been  listed.  The  girls  enter  box 
factories,  laundries,  restaurants,  and  candy  factories,  where 
their  wages  average  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  working  as  bootblacks,  fruit  pedlers,  helpers  on 
teams,  errand  boys,  or  with  relatives. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  what  has  been  done  for  one 
individual : 

A,  after  forty-two  weeks  in  a  kindergarten,  entered  the 
first  grade,  where  she  remained  for  one  year.  She  was  two 
years  in  a  second  grade,  and  after  twenty-seven  weeks  in  a 
third  was  transferred  to  a  special  class.  Her  grade  teacher 
reported  that  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  was  very  limited 
and  that  she  had  not  profited  by  her  attendance  in  school. 
Doctor  Jelly  found  by  his  examination  that  she  needed  to  be 
in  a  special  class,  and  that  there  she  could  probably  be  helped. 
She  had  the  additional  handicap  of  coming  from  a  non-English 
speaking  home.  She  remained  in  special  classes  for  six  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  report  was  as  follows:  In  her 
academic  work : 

Reading  equal  to  Grade  IV. 
Number  work  equal  to  Grade  IV. 
Language  equal  to  Grade  III. 
Spelling  equal  to  Grade  III. 

She  excelled  in  manual  work,  especially  in  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  embroidery. 

At  fifteen,  she  went  to  work  as  a  beader  on  dresses.  When 
her  first  employer  went  out  of  business,  A  immediately  secured 
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similar  work  with  another  firm,  at  an  advanced  wage.  She  is 
now  earning  SI 8  a  week,  doing  piece  work,  and  is  a  well  man- 
nered, attractive  girl,  doing  excellent  work  and  having  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  her.  Surely,  the  education  adapted 
to  her  needs  has  produced  a  worth-while  result.  The  present 
industrial  conditions  and  the  growing  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
parents  are  causes  tending  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

The  opening  of  the  Lucy  Stone  center,  in  September,  pro- 
vided for  ninety  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  Dorchester 
section. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  School  Committee,  money  has 
been  appropriated  for  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  George 
T.  Angell  School.  This  will  provide  two  additional  standard 
sized  class  rooms,  two  shops,  and  a  combination  gymnasium, 
hall  and  lunch  room  in  the  basement,  and  will  enable  us  to 
care  for  the  pupils  waiting  to  enter. 

Looking  forward  to  the  further  development  of  the  depart- 
ment, provision  should  be  made  for  more  individual  classes  in 
districts  now  without  them;  the  care  of  the  low-grade  pupils; 
the  organization  of  a  center  in  each  section  of  the  city;  and 
greater  opportunity  for  vocational  work  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  older  pupils. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE, MISS  SUSAN  J.  GINN. 


{The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  comprises  one  director; 
three  vocational  instructors;  six  vocational  assistants;  one  tem- 
porary vocational  assistant;  and  ninety-jive  teachers  in  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  serving  as  vocational  counselors.) 

A  director  of  vocational  guidance  was  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1915  —  five  years  after  vocational  counselors  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  schools.  During  this  period  vocational  coun- 
seling had  been  developed  from  various  angles.  Meantime, 
in  1912,  the  Placement  Bureau  had  been  organized  by  the 
Children's  Welfare  League  of  Roxbury  to  aid  the  children  of 
that  community  who  must  leave  school  at  an  early  age  in  the 
finding  of  employment.  It  was  quickly  recognized  that  this 
work  was  futile  unless  closely  associated  with  the  counseling 
work  of  the  schools.  Hence  permission  was  granted  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  through 
the  medium  of  the  schools.  It  was  only  another  step  in  the' 
same  direction  when  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  1917. 

These  inheritances  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  the 
department  of  the  threefold  program  —  guidance,  placement 
and  follow-up.    (See  chart,  page  132.) 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  vocational  counselors.  Those  in  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  clear  to 
the  pupils  the  value  of  continuing  their  education  and  of  assist- 
ing them  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  secondary  school  which 
would  best  meet  individual  needs.  To  aid  in  this  purpose  the 
department  revised  "A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary 
School"  taking  the  child  for  the  unit  of  study  instead  of  the 
school.  (See  School  Document  No.  3,  1924,  Boston  Public 
Schools.)  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  generous  share  of  the 
honor  which  Boston  has  held,  and  I  presume  still  holds,  of 
having  more  pupils  in  high  school  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  belongs  to  these  same  counselors  who  have 
labored  long  and  faithfully  in  the  interest  of  the  future  welfare 
of  their  pupils. 
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During  the  past  year  a  man  and  a  woman  were  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department,  making  a  total 
of  ten  assistants.  This  increase  made  it  possible  to  include  the 
Dorchester  High  School,  the  only  remaining  general'  high 
school  whose  fourth  year  students  had  not  been  automatically 
registered  by  the  department. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  vocational  assistant  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Hancock  Intermediate  School  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  master.  Classes  in  occupations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  inter- 
est of  the  pupils,  alone,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  and  desire 
for  the  work.  Many  girls  who  would  have  left  school  the  day 
that  they  were  fourteen  were  encouraged  through  these  very 
classes  to  remain  in  school  to  get  better  preparation  for  the 
vocations  which  interested  them.  A  larger  number  has  gone 
on  to  the  various  high  schools  as  well  as  to  the  Trade  School. 

The  Intermediate  School  is  surely  the  crucial  point  in  our 
school  system.  If  we  can  only  steer  our  young  people  carefully 
through  the  various  courses  of  these  three  grades,  most  of  the 
dangers  are  past  and  the  high  schools  become  less  of  a  problem 
than  heretofore.  Vocational  guidance,  therefore,  should  have 
an  important  share  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Intermediate 
School. 

A  vocational  instructor  has  been  assigned  to  the  Boston 
Trade  School  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  special 
work.  In  the  former  school,  instruction  in  citizenship  and  voca- 
tional civics  is  given  to  the  various  classes.  This  close  contact 
with  the  pupils  enables  the  vocational  instructor  to  understand 
better  the  needs  of  those  under  his  care.  Each  first-year  student 
is  personally  interviewed  as  to  his  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  school  and  his  intentions  for  the  future.  A  careful  record 
of  this  interview  is  kept  and  referred  to  at  future  interviews. 
Thus  a  record  of  the  boy  is  kept  during  his  school  career. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  five-year  follow-up  record,  which 
the  state  requires.  In  a  few  years  this  school  will  have  a  volume 
of  valuable  information  which  should  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
future  growth  of  the  school.    The  results  already  show  promise. 

This  past  year  for  the  first  time  the  staff  was  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  the  assignment  to  each  high  school  of  one 
member  for  weekly  office  hours.  Each  member  of  the  senior 
class  had  at  least  one  conference  with  the  vocational  instructor 
or  vocational  assistant  and  more  if  necessary.    This  plan  proved 
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to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  hurried  conferences  near  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  Some  pupils  were  encouraged  and 
aided  in  their  plans  for  college;  others  were  shown  the  wisdom 
of  more  intensive  training  along  certain  lines  and  still  others 
were  encouraged  in  their  chosen  line  of  work  and  put  in  touch 
with  possible  opportunities  for  work  after  graduation. 


Chart  Showing  by  Numbers  the  Graduates  from  Ten  Boston  High  Schools 
and  the  Status  of  Each  Class  at  a  Similar  Period  Following  Graduation. 
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It  is  hoped  that  another  year  these  staff  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  even  more  into  the  life  of  the  school  and 
be  of  service  to  pupils  contemplating  leaving  school  for  any 
reason  whatsoever. 

Note. —  Of  the  graduates  of  ten  Boston  high  schools,  in  June,  1922, 
30  per  cent  visit  ed  the  department  and  of  this  number  47.3  per  cent  were 
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placed  in  positions.  Corresponding  figures  for  1923  were  41  per  cent 
visiting  the  department  and  42.7  per  cent  placed  in  positions. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  laboratory  of  the  school  system  for  here  we  see  tested  the 
results  of  all  the  years  given  over  to  formal  education.  This  is 
evident  in  the  placement  and  follow-up  work.  Here  the  acid 
test  is  given  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Employers  accept  or 
refuse  candidates  and  are  usually  willing  to  say  why.  The 
follow-up  reports  of  pupils  eight  or  nine  months  after  graduation 
are  sent  back  to  the  schools  and  contain  much  information  of 
value  to  principals  and  teachers.  The  following  statistics  are 
summarized  from  these  follow-up  reports. 

Status  of  Boys  and  Girls  who  graduated  from  ten  Boston  High 
Schools  in  June,  1923,  from  data  collected  January  to  April,  1924. 


Total. 


Attending  universities,  colleges  and 
day  schools  

Working  

Wanting  work  

Miscellaneous.  Industrial  graduates 
(boys),  boys  and  girls  at  home, 
moved  and  unable  to  locate,  no  re- 
sponse, married  (girls) ,  and  deceased 

Total  


636 
1,187 
90 

144 


30.9 
57.7 
4.4 

7.0 


2,057  100.0 


Boys. 


308 
450 
50 

73 


881 


34.9 
51.1 
5.7 

8.3 


100.0 


Girls. 


328 
737 
40 

71 


1,176 


27.9 
62.7 
3.4 

6.0 


100.0 


From  a  study  recently  made  of  the  graduates  of  June,  1923, 
from  ten  Boston  high  schools  the  above  statistics  have  been 
compiled. 

Of  the  total  number  of  boys,  34.9  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
engaged  in  full  day  time  study.  Of  this  number  77.3  per  cent 
were  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  and  22.7  per  cent  in 
day  schools.  Only  institutions  awarding  a  degree  on  comple- 
tion of  a  course  were  included  in  the  college  group.  The  type 
of  course  pursued  by  the  largest  number  was  engineering 
(31.1  per  cent) ;  pre-medical  and  pre-dental,  and  academic  work 
claimed  the  next  highest  number  with  21.4  per  cent  each; 
business  administration  claimed  17.2  per  cent  and  the  remaining 
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4.6  per  cent  was  distributed  among  agricultural  and  textile 
colleges  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  boys  find  it 
necessary  to  work  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  years  after 
graduation  from  high  school  before  entering  college,  but  that 
they  do  steadfastly  pursue  their  ambition  for  a  college  education 
is  shown  in  such  instances  as  this;  fifteen  boys  who  graduated 
from  one  of  our  high  schools  in  June,  1922,  entered  college  in 
September,  1923. 

Of  the  remaining  22.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boys 
who  were  found  to  be  enrolled  in  day  schools,  the  largest 
number,  34.3  per  cent  were  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  our 
own  Boston  high  schools;  20  per  cent  were  attending  private 
preparatory  schools;  17.1  per  cent  were  pursuing  trade  courses, 
and  17.1  per  cent  were  in  private  business  schools;  11.4  per 
cent  were  attending  art  and  music  schools.  While  34.9  per 
cent  were  furthering  their  education  in  higher  institutions, 
51.1  per  cent  were  working  when  interviewed,  and  only  5.7 
per  cent  were  looking  for  work.  The  remaining  8.3  per  cent 
included  graduates  of  the  co-operative  industrial  courses, 
those  who  were  at  home  because  of  illness  or  otherwise,  and 
others  who  had  moved  out  of  the  city  or  could  not  be  located. 
Of  those  who  went  to  work  33.3  per  cent  attended  evening 
schools.  This  brought  the  number  of  these  continuing  their 
education  after  graduation  from  high  school  up  to  458  or  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  graduates.  The  type  of  study  pursued  by 
the  boys  in  the  evening  school  division  included  business 
administration,  law,  art,  engineering,  technical  and  college 
preparatory  courses. 

The  girls  showed  a  smaller  number  pursuing  day  time  study, 
only  27.9  per  cent.  Of  this  number  26.5  per  cent  enrolled  in 
colleges;  academic  courses  attracted  32.2  per  cent;  secretarial 
science,  28.7  per  cent;  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
20.7  per  cent;  technical  and  miscellaneous  courses,  18.4  per 
cent.  Sixty-two  and  seven  tenths  per  cent  were  at  work;  only 
3.4  per  cent  were  in  need  of  work  when  interviewed;  2.4  per 
cent  were  remaining  at  home;  .5  of  1  per  cent  were  married; 
3.1  per  cent  were  not  located.  Only  19.5  per  cent  of  the  girls 
working  were  taking  evening  schools  courses.  Among  the 
subjects  studied  by  the  largest  number  were  business  adminis- 
tration, law,  art,  and  commercial  subjects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  two  Latin  schools  are 
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not  included  in  the  study,  neither  is  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce nor  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Therefore  the 
above  figures  represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  activities  of 
our  high  school  graduates  within  the  year  after  graduation. 

The  outstanding  fact  from  a  study  of  these  statistics  is  the 
one  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  creditable  result  that  could 
be  looked  for,  namely,  that  while  the  Boston  high  schools  are 
sending  out  each  year  boys  and  girls  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  either  in  college  or  in  business,  the 
main  point  is  that  they  go  out  not  with  a  sense  of  knowing  it 
all  but  with  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  training.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  our  high  schools. 

In  this  connection  may  I  express  for  the  department  apprecia- 
tion of  the  co-operation  and  helpfulness  shown  by  the  head- 
masters and  assistants  in  all  of  our  school  contacts. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  state  that  the  total  registration  to 
date  is  as  follows : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

5,687 

6,543 

12,230 

5,300 

6,103 

11,403 

10,987 

12,646 

23,633 

Meaning  that  23,633  different  boys  and  girls  have  been 
registered  with  the  department.  This  includes  the  Placement 
Bureau  figures  previous  to  1917;  so  these  totals  cover  a 
period  of  twelve  years. 

During  the  year  1923  nearly  13,500  contacts  were  made  with 
boys  and  girls,  about  86  per  cent  of  which  represent  personal 
visits  to  the  office  at  15  Beacon  street.  The  department  was 
called  upon  by  over  600  different  firms  to  aid  them  in  filling 
2,606  vacancies.    Of  this  number,  67.8  per  cent  were  filled. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT, 
MR.  ARTHUR  W.  KALLOM. 


(This  activity  comprises  one  director  (position  vacant),  one 
assistant  director  and  one  research  assistant.) 

Introduction.  > 
In  1916  School  Document  No.  15  was  published,  giving 
an  appraisal  of  the  value  of  Courtis  standard  tests  in  Boston. 
Previous  to  1915  these  were  the  only  tests  used.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  objective  standards  were  established  in  the 
fundamental  operations,  systematic  practice  material  was 
introduced,  and  satisfactory  improvement  was  brought  about. 
After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  in  May,  1924,  the  Courtis  tests  were 
repeated  to  see  how  well  this  standard  has  been  maintained. 
The  tests  showed  a  median  equal  to  the  standard. 

Fractions. 

In  1915  the  teachers  of  the  city  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  began  the  study  of  fractions  in  Grades  VIII,  VII, 
and  VI.  As  a  result  of  this  study  each  process  was  divided 
into  types  of  examples. 

After  much  preliminary  testing  based  on  these  types,  the 
Boston  fraction  test  was  organized.  This  test  was  given  in 
1916,  1917,  1919,  1920,  and  1922.  During  these  years  32,875 
children  were  tested.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  in  1919  standards 
of  achievement  were  established. 

An  important  result  of  this  testing  in  fractions  was  the 
organization  of  School  Document  No.  3,  1919,  which  gave 
the  teachers  a  large  number  of  practice  exercises  in  common 
fractions,  together  with  the  Boston  Fraction  Sheets  which 
enabled  teachers  to  determine  in  which  type  of  fractions  the 
pupil  was  particularly  weak. 

Other  Testing. 
Owing  to  a  demand  for  standard  tests  in  other  subjects 
the  department  has  from  time  to  time  given  such  tests  as 
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they  were  able  to  give.  The  following  table  shows  the  tests 
given,  the  grades  tested,  and  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren tested.    Boston  standards  have  been  set  in  each  case. 

Table  I. — Extent  of  Testing. 


Test. 


Grades. 


Courtis  

Fractions. . 
Problems . . 
Geography. 

History  

Spelling . . . 
Dictation. . 
Reading. . . 
Intelligence 


IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  

VI,  VII,  VIII  

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  

V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  

VI,  VII,  VIII  

I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  ,VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII  

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. . . 


Change  in  Policy  of  Testing. 
The  value  of  educational  measurement  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  results  by  principals  and  teachers.  Previous  to  1918 
plans  for  all  tests  were  made  in  the  office  of  the  department. 
It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  testing  complemented 
only  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  masters.  In  order  that 
this  testing  might  be  more  specific  and  of  greater  assistance  to 
the  school,  the  department  urged  masters  to  ask  for  such  help 
as  the  department  could  give. 

Intelligence  Testing. 
Achievement  in  school  depends  on  two  important  factors : 

1.  The  mental  ability  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  individual. 

Teachers  have  always  judged  the  mental  ability  of  their 
children.  But  like  all  human  judgment  it  contains  an  element 
of  error.  A  well  standardized  test  of  intelligence  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  error,  also,  but  it  is  smaller  than  that  con- 
tained in  teachers'  judgments.  Upon  the  size  of  this  error 
depends  the  reliability  of  the  test. 

Reliability  of  Intelligence  Testing  In  Boston. 
Boston  has  used  two  tests,  the  National  Intelligence  Tests  for 
Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and  the  Terman  Group  Test  of 
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Mental  Ability  for  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  The  report 
to  the  masters  has  been  made  by  a  figure  called  the  I.  R.  (in- 
telligence ratio).  This  figure  is  the  ratio  between  the  mental 
age  and  the  chronological  age.  The  master's  interpretation 
has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  table. 

Inferior        .      .      .      .  •    .      .      .      .      .            below  75 

Below  Average   75-  89 

Average   90-109 

Above  Average  '.  110-125 

Superior  above  125 


Many  children  have  been  tested  two  or  more  times  since 
1921,  and  the  reliability  of  the  test  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
97  per  cent  of  the  children  are  placed  in  the  same  group  by 
two  or  more  tests  given  from  four  months  to  three  years  apart. 
That  is,  in  97  per  cent  of  the  cases,  a  pupil  who  is  average  in 
a  test  given  in  Grade  IV  shows  himself  to  be  average  in  Grades 
V,  VI,  or  VII. 

In  about  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  test  shows 
an  agreement  with  the  estimate  which  the  teacher  has  made 
after  six  to  eight  months  study  of  the  child.  In  addition  to 
being  slightly  more  accurate,  the  test  has  an  advantage  of 
showing  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  what  she 
may  expect  from  each  pupil. 


Extent  of  Intelligence  Testing  in  Boston. 
Boston  was  one  of  the  foremost  cities  to  accept  the  intelli- 
gence test  and  to  use  it  in  its  schools.  At  the  request  of 
several  masters  the  test  was  first  used  in  1921.  Its  use  has 
gradually  increased  and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  an  easy 
interpretation  of  the  results. 


Table  II.—  Showing  Extent  of  Testing  with  Intelligence  Tests. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

1921  

14,976 
22,433 
21,963 
28,287 

1922  ,  

1924  •  
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Administering  of  Tests. 
During  the  last  five  years  all  tests  have  been  administered 
by  the  teachers.  In  order  that  the  method  of  procedure 
would  be  uniform,  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at  which  the 
methods  of  giving  the  tests  were  explained  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  correction  and  use  of  tests  were  given.  In  addi- 
tion many  visits  have  been  made  to  schools  during  the  time 
of  giving  the  tests.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  care  with 
which  the  masters  and  teachers  have  followed  the  directions 
of  the  department  has  been  noteworthy. 

Return  of  Results  to  Masters. 
After  the  intelligence  tests  have  been  corrected  by  the 
teachers,  the  papers  have  been  returned  to  the  office  where  all 
corrections  and  results  have  been  checked.  The  results  of  the 
tests  have  then  been  returned  to  the  master  of  the  school  for 
his  guidance. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  of  1922  the  intelligence  ratios 
(I.  R.)  were  determined,  and  since  then  the  I.  R.  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  showing  the  mental  ability  of  children. 

The  intelligence  ratio  serves  two  purposes.  It  enables 
teachers  to  compare  the  ability  of  one  pupil  with  the  ability 
of  other  pupils  and  it  enables  her  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
expected  from  different  pupils  in  her  room.  One  ought  not 
to  expect  so  much  from  a  pupil  with  an  85  I.  R.  as  one  ought  to 
expect  from  a  pupil  with  a  120  I.  R.  In  actual  practice  the 
teacher  may  obtain  better  work  from  the  first  than  from  the 
second  due  to  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  individual. 
However,  this  should  raise  the  question  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
"Why  am  I  not  getting  a  full  measure  of  ability  from  the 
bright  child?" 

Advantages  of  Intelligence  Testing. 

To  many  the  giving  of  an  intelligence  test  has  seemed  to  be 
the  end.  If  the  child  shows  himself  to  be  dull  some  people 
feel  that  nothing  more  need  be  done.  Terman,  however, 
has  aptly  stated  that  the  results  of  an  intelligence  test  give 
"a  point  of  departure  —  not  a  final  settling  of  the  question." 

Perhaps  the  advantage  of  the  test  may  be  best  shown  by  a 
story  which  is  representative  and  could  be  multiplied  many 
times. 
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In  a  Boston  school  A.  B.  was  assigned  to  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  one  of  our  junior  high  schools.  In  Grade  VI  he  was 
poor  in  all  his  work,  except  drawing,  and  so  was  not  assigned 
to  the  academic  division.  In  Grade  VII  he  failed  in  his  Work 
from  the  start,  and  had  many  occasions  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  On  a  test  given  in  the  school  in  October  he 
showed  himself  to  be  superior  mentally,  having  an  I.  R.  of  143. 
After  a  conference  with  the  master,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  like  the  industrial  work,  he  was  placed  in  the  French 
class  early  in  November.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  two 
months  of  French  to  make  up,  he  began  to  succeed  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  receiving  A's  and  B's  in  all 
his  work.    His  good  work  has  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Many  similar  instances  have  developed  through  the  testing. 
In  some  cases  teachers  are  exacting  more  than  the  child  can 
give.  In  others  they  are  not  exacting  enough.  The  aim  of 
all  the  testing  has  been  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  individual 
rather  than  on  the  class. 

Future  of  the  Department. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  change  in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment so  much  as  the  number  and  character  of  the  requests  which 
have  come  in  during  the  past  year.  During  the  first  five  years 
only  a  very  few  requests  were  made  of  the  department.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  the  number  has  constantly  increased. 

During  the  last  year  requests  have  come  from  almost  every 
branch  of  the  system.  The  small  office  force  has  made  it 
necessary  to  accept  only  those  which  would  seem  to  serve  the 
greatest  number.  Many  requests  have  already  come  in  for  next 
year.  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  an  individual  intelli- 
gence test  be  given  in  special  cases  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  group  intelligence  test. 

Boston  should  provide  for  many  opportunity  classes  and 
these  classes  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  careful  testing  of 
pupils  assigned  to  such  classes.  Every,  year  there  are  many 
demands  for  children  to  enter  Grade  I  who  are  not  five  years, 
six  months  old.  In  many  places  outside  of  Boston  these 
children  are  admitted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a  well  adminis- 
tered intelligence  test.  If  this  work  is  to  be  attempted,  it 
means  the  enlarging  of  the  force  in  the  department.    That  it 
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would  be  worth  while  would  immediately  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  fewer  children  would  be  assigned  to  work  which  they  were 
unable  to  do. 

Another  need  in  the  growth  of  the  school  system  is  the 
organizing  of  an  experimental  school  where  certain  kinds  of 
work  could  be  tried  out  before  being  adopted  by  the  schools  as 
a  whole.  All  children  attending  this  school  should  be  so  tested 
that  principal  and  teachers  would  know  everything  about  each 
child  that  standardized  tests  could  tell. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  my  thanks  to  principals  and 
teachers  in  making  arrangements  for  tests  and  in  giving  and 
correcting  the  tests  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  department 
possible. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  LICENSED  MINORS, 
MR.  TIMOTHY  F.  REGAN. 


The  control  of  minors  of  the  compulsory  day-school  attend- 
ance age  and  the  power  to  license  them  to  practise  street  trades 
is  vested  in  the  School  Committee  by  authority  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  law  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  street  trades  regulations  by  attendance  officers  and  it 
further  empowers  the  School  Committee  of  each  city  to  appoint 
or  designate  one  or  more  special  attendance  officers  to  have 
supervision  over  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  so 
engaged  and  to  make  regulations  for  their  government. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  accord- 
ingly passed  such  regulations  and  authorized  the  licensing  of 
boys  in  the  various  trades  as  newsboys,  bootblacks  and  street 
vendors  and  has  designated  the  attendance  officer  to  enforce 
them  and  issue  badges,  as  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
granting  badges  to  sell  newspapers  and  practise  other  street 
trades  to  boys  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  is  to 
enable  such  boys  to  assist  their  parents  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  their  education  and  by  such  earnings  to  provide  for  higher 
education. 

Economic  conditions,  the  family  circumstances,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  serve  as  barometers  governing  the 
number  of  boys  entering  upon  street  trades  activities. 

Street  newspaper  selling  in  a  large  city  is  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  boys  and  young  men.  The  ambitious  boy  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  may  earn  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  week 
as  newsboy  and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  elementary  school. 

The  youth  attending  high  school  will  earn,  by  close  application 
and  effort,  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week  plus  his  high 
school  education,  while  young  men  who  supply  passing  patrons 
at  public  squares,  railroad  stations,  elevated  railway  and  sub- 
way entrances,  with  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  day, 
have  an  earning  average  of  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  per  week. 
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This  large  money  return  serves  as  a  magnet  to  our  school 
boys  and  results  in  disadvantages  as  well  as  benefits,  unless 
properly  governed  and  controlled.  Very  often  the  Small  boy 
through  his  earnings,  buys  his  independence  at  home.  With 
constant  supervision  and  patrol  of  the  city  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Licensed  Minors,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  school- 
master, teacher  and  parent,  he  is  immediately  brought  within 
his  proper  channel,  as  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  school  to  engage  in  a  street  trade  unless 
they  have  complied  with  all  the  educational  requirements  and 
school  attendance  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  visits  a  school  district 
each  day  for  the  purpose  of  badge  inspection  and  general  in- 
structions to  licensed  minors  while  under  school  discipline.  He 
receives  complaints,  if  any,  from  masters  and  teachers  regarding 
their  school  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct.  He  stays 
within  such  school  district  after  school  is  dismissed,  to  patrol 
the  location  in  order  to  see  that  the  laws  governing  the  boys 
while  on  the  streets  are  properly  carried  out.  The  city  is  also 
patrolled  in  general,  particularly  the  business  district,  during 
school  hours,  to  ascertain  that  boys  do  not  engage  in  street 
trades  when  they  should  be  at  school. 

Attention  is  also  given  the  newsboy  after  the  time  limit  for 
selling  in  the  evening  (8  p.  m.)  has  passed,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  not  giving  his  time  to  the  sale  of  newspapers  when  he 
should  be  at  home  preparing  his  home  lessons. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  school  children  engaged  in  the 
market  district  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  at  work 
in  business  establishments  or  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
baskets  for  their  own  account,  or  assisting  their  parents  who  are 
licensed  pedlers  operating  from  hand  carts,  wagons  and  side- 
walk stands,  the  School  Committee  has  appointed  two  tempo- 
rary attendance  officers  for  service  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  only,  to  assist  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  in 
enforcing  the  street  trades  and  child  labor  laws  at  that  location. 

All  violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
governing  licensed  minors,  whether  discovered  upon  the  street 
or  on  complaint  made  by  the  boy's  teacher  and  master  at  school, 
are  investigated  and  disposed  of  at  the  Boston  Newsboys' 
Trial  Board  where  the  boy  reports  with  his  parent  upon 
summons  printed  on  a  school  department  form. 

The  Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board,  maintained  by  the 
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School  Committee,  is  a  sort  of  preliminary  juvenile  court  for 
school  boys  who  commit  violations  against  the  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee  governing  licensed  minors.  It  was 
established  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
the  year  1910  and  is  cdmposed  of  an  adult  judge,  three  school- 
boy judges  and  a  clerk.  The  adult  judge,  who  is  designated 
as  Chief  Justice,  is  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  and 
serves  without  compensation,  while  the  three  newsboy  judges 
are  elected  from  the  number  of  licensed  minors  attending  the 
public  schools.  The  election  is  by  Australian  ballot  and  boys 
holding  badges  are  alone  entitled  to  vote.  The  clerk  of  the 
trial  board  is  chosen  by  the  school-boy  judges  from  the  newsboy 
ranks.  The  newsboy  judges  and  clerk  receive  seventy-five 
cents  per  weekly  session  as  compensation. 

The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  serves  in  the  capacity  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  setting  forth  before  the  trial  board  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  against  the  minor  in  the  presence  of  his 
parent,  giving  such  facts  as  have  been  learned  by  him  through 
his  own  findings  upon  the  street,  by  investigation  at  school  or 
of  the  boy's  habits  at  home. 

The  boy  is  penalized  by  the  judges  in  keeping  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offence  committed,  which  may  be  probation 
for  a  specified  time,  he  reporting  each  week  as  instructed  by 
the  trial  board  with  a  note  from  his  teacher  concerning  his 
attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship.  During  such  period  of 
probation  he  is  also  required  to  write  and  recite  from  memory 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  governing  a  licensed 
minor,  which  have  been  reduced  to  ten  monosyllabic  rules  to 
meet  the  understanding  of  all  school  children.  In  some  cases 
badges  are  suspended  for  a  time  and  in  a  few  instances  licenses 
are  revoked.  The  parent  is  instructed  by  the  chief  judge  as  to 
the  proper  corrective  method  to  pursue  for  the  boy's  future 
welfare,  educationally,  morally  and  physically. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  687  cases  were  investigated 
and  disposed  of  by  the  trial  board  as  follows: 

Violations. 
Licensed  Minors. 
Soiling  newspapers  before  6  a.  m. 

After  8  p.  m  

On  street  cars  

In  school  hours  .  

(Of  these  38  were  not  wearing  badges  in  sight.) 

Carried  forward  


3 
39 
6 
8 

5(3 
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Brought  forward   56 

Blacking  boots  without  wearing  badge   18 

After  8  p.  m   3 

On  Boston  Common.   (Not  permitted  by  city  ordinance.)  .      .  4 

Peddling  after  8  p.  m   29 

Before  3  p.  m   18 

(Of  these  two  groups  14  were  not  wearing  their  badges.) 

Peddling  without  wearing  badge  in  sight   12 

Other  days  than  Saturdays.    (Not  permitted,  Police  Commis- 
sioner's regulations.)   4 

Peddling  alone  from  hand  cart   1 

Failure  to  return  badge  when  ordered.    (Expired.)       ...  51 

Assisted  by  unlicensed  boys   16 

Loaning  badge  to  unlicensed  boys   7 

Unlicensed  Minors. 

Selling  newspapers  without  a  license   119 

(Of  whom  21  have  become  licensed.) 

Blacking  boots  without  a  license      ........  95 

(Of  whom  17  have  become  licensed.) 

Peddling  without  a  license   222 

(Of  whom  22  have  become  licensed.) 

Various. 

Working  without  employment  certificate   8 

(Five  were  working  after  6  p.  m.) 

Begging    7 

Stealing    7 

Miscellaneous   10 

687 

Disposition  and  Penalty. 

Boy  and  parent  instructed  in  the  law,  case  placed  on  file      .      .  540 

1  week,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite    ....  49 

2  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite    ....  52 

3  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite    ....  11 

4  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite    ....  9 

Badge  surrendered  by  parent   1 

Badge  suspended  (2  by  request  of  parent)   5 

Cases  referred  to  Juvenile  Court   5 

Cases  dismissed   15 

687 


When  investigation  of  cases  shows  that  the  family  is  in  need 
of  assistance  from  local  church  and  community  organizations, 
or  the  public  charitable  boards,  the  facts  learned  are  brought  to 
their  attention  by  personal  visit  of  the  supervisor  or  by  written 
communication. 
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When  boys  who  have  appeared  before  the  trial  board  do  not 
improve  under  its  guardianship,  or  upon  recurrences  of  viola- 
tions or  in  aggravated  cases,  complaint  is  then  presented  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  where  the  boy  is  obliged  to  attend  with  his 
father  or  mother.  This,  however,  is  held  over  the  boy  as  the 
last  resource  and  that  our  licensed  boys  have  respect  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  trial  board  is  shown  by  the  following  num- 
ber of  complaints  presented  and  disposed  of  during  the  past 
school  year. 

Juvenile  Court  cases   J2 

Complaints : 

Violations  of  street  trades  laws   4 

Assault  and  battery  on  a  school  boy     .    •   1 

Delinquent  children  .   .      .  7 

Disposition: 

Probation  two  months   1 

Probation  three  months  .   4 

$4  costs  assessed  and  paid,  $8  costs  suspended  ....  1 
$10  costs  assessed  and  paid,  $20  costs  suspended  ...  1 
Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  suspended       .      .  1 

Placed  in  care  State  Department  Welfare   1 

Placed  in  private  school  for  boys   1 

Found  to  be  sub-normal  mentally  (continued  for  further 

investigation)  •  .      .  1 

Found  delinquent,  appeal  taken — pending   1 

J2 

A  group  of  seven  boys  of  ages  eight,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  under  a  leader  sixteen  years  old, 
arrived  in  Boston  from  the  East  Boston  district  to  plunder  and 
steal  from  stores  to  procure  gloves,  shoes  or  any  other  articles 
of  value.  They  finally  located  at  a  well-known  store  on  Wash- 
ington street  and  later  at  a  prominent  establishment  on  Tre- 
mont  row.  At  the  former  they  pilfered  gloves  and  at  the 
latter  place  after  stealing  twenty-seven  pocket  knives,  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  police  by  the  attendance  officer.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Juvenile  Court  with  their  parents  they 
admitted  their  wrong  doings.  The  leader  was  ordered  com- 
mitted to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  but  the 
order  was  suspended  upon  the  promise  of  the  father  to  move 
from  Boston  —  he  removed  to  a  neighboring  city.  One  boy  was 
placed  in  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian.  Another  was,  by 
order  of  the  court,  placed  in  the  care  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare.    The  balance  were  placed  on  probation  for  a  period 
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of  three  months,  being  required  to  report  to  the  probation 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  with  a  weekly  school  record  from 
their  teacher,  treating  on  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct. 

The  statute  laws  prohibit  girls  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  engage  in  street  trades  and  likewise  calls  upon  the 
School  Committee  for  enforcement.  Following  are  the  viola- 
tions by  girls : 

Ages  eight  and  one-half  and  twelve,  street  peddling,  fruits  and 


vegetables   2 

Age  eight,  street  peddling,  postcards   1 

Age  fifteen,  street  peddling,  crockery  and  small  wares     ...  1 

Age  fourteen,  soliciting  money  as  a  street  musician  ....  1 
Age  fourteen,  working  in  store  without  an  employment  certificate 

and  as  late  as  8.30  p.  m   2 

7 


A  school  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  recently  found  ac- 
companying her  father  who  went  from  place  to  place  about  the 
city  playing  a  street  piano.  He  was  a  licensed  street  musician 
and  required  his  daughter  to  meet  him  each  day  after  school 
and  Saturday.  While  he  played  the  instrument,  his  daughter 
was  obliged  to  pass  among  the  citizens  and  enter  all  sorts  of 
business  establishments  soliciting  money  with  a  tambourine. 
The  facts  were  presented  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  whose 
office  had  issued  the  musician's  license,  and  a  general  order  to  all 
police  divisions  was  sent  out  by  the  commissioner  to  prevent 
recurrences. 

The  School  Committee  does  not  issue  licenses  or  badges  of 
any  sort  to  girls  to  engage  in  street  trades.  During  the  past 
year  from  July  1,  1923,  to  July  1,  1924,  there  have  been  issued 
to  boys: 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  badges  as  newsboys;  183  badges  as  boot- 
blacks; 84  badges  as  vendors;  137  badges  re-issued;  67  badges  repaired, 
without  charge. 

The  money  receipts  for  badges  issued  during  twelve  months 
period,  said  amounts  having  been  deposited  with  the  Business 
Agent  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  are  as 


follows : 

1923,  July     .      .      .   $28  75 

August   18  00 

September   33  75 

Carried  forward   $80  50 
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Brought  forward   $80  50 

October   29  25 

November   27  50 

December   20  50 

1924,  January  •    .      .      .      .      .      .  21  00 

February                ,   15  25 

March   22  75 

April    .    26  75 

May   24  00 

June   42  00 


Total  receipts  for  badges  $309  50 


The  numbers  of  badges  at  present  in  force  designating  boys 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective street  trade  while  yet  attending  either  elementary, 
continuation  or  high  schools,  are  as  follows: 

Newsboys,  2,634;  bootblacks,  560;  vendors,  165;  total  3,359 

The  number  of  licensed  minors  leaving  school  permanently 
for  work  during  the  school  year  1923-24  is  367. 

Persistent  violations  of  the  Massachusetts  child  labor  laws 
by  children  and  their  employers,  that  are  discovered,  and 
which  can  not  or  will  not  be  corrected  by  instructions  and 
warning,  are  reported  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  State  House,  Boston.  Eight  cases  were  so 
reported  during  the  past  year. 

The  attention  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  is  not 
confined  to  public  schools  alone  but  to  pupils  of  the  parochial 
and  private  schools  as  well.  Boys  who  are  truant  from  outside 
cities  and  towns  seek  adventure  in  the  City  of  Boston  trusting 
that  their  misdoings  will  be  covered  up  or  lost  in  the  din  and 
travel  of  business.  Such  boys  receive  their  share  of  attention, 
report  being  sent  to  their  parents,  schoolmaster  and  school 
attendance  officer. 

Number  of  boys  investigated  from  surrounding  cities  and  towns  .     .  15 

Many  civic,  educational,  charitable  and  child  welfare  organi- 
zations from  various  cities  of  several  states  of  the  United  States 
have  requested  information,  advice  and  statistics  relative  to  the 
school  attendance  laws,  street  trades  and  child  labor  laws  which 
are  in  force  in  the  City  of  Boston,  with  a  purpose  of  establish- 
ing in  their  cities  a  similar  system  to  the  method  employed  by 
the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES,  MISS  MARIE  A.  SOLANO. 


Classes  in  modern  foreign  languages  form  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  the  majority  of  the  high  schools  and  in  a  large  number 
of  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

The  number  of  schools  having  modern  foreign  languages 
follow : 


Teachers  College  '  .      .      .      .  1 

High  schools   14 

Intermediate  school  districts   18 

Elementary  school  districts        ...      ;      ...      .  27 

60 


A  four-year  course  in  the  foreign  languages  is  offered  in  the 
Teachers  College,  supplementing  the  four-year  preparatory 
course  in  the  high  schools;  three  years  of  study  beginning  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  continuing  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
with  two  years'  credit  towards  a  high  school  diploma  is  offered 
in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  the  elementary  districts  hav- 
ing intermediate  classes,  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  foreign 
language  in  the  seventh  grade  and  continue  it  in  the  eighth; 
these  two  years  of  elementary  work,  if  successfully  completed, 
are  equivalent  to  the  first-year  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  languages  authorized  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
are  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Classified  by  schools  they  stand  as  follows : 

French  is  taught  in  14  high  schools. 

German  is  taught  in  8  high  schools. 

Spanish  is  taught  in  11  high  schools. 

The  pupil  hours  for  each  language  in  the  high  schools  are : 
French,  41,282;  Spanish,  17,779;  German,  5,501. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future  there  will  be  classes 
of  Italian  in  at  least  two  of  the  high  schools,  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  who  desire  instruction  in 
this  language. 
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Only  one  modern  foreign  language  is  taught  in  each  inter- 
mediate school,  and  the  classification  is  as  follows: 

French,  15;  Italian,  1;  Spanish,  2;  total,  18. 

As  the  intermediate  school  anticipates  the  work  of  the  high 
school,  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  two  languages  be  taught  in 
each  intermediate  school,  so  that  a  pupil  may  have  a  choice 
according  to  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  do  later  in  the 
secondary  school,  and  also  because  often  a  pupil  who  has 
begun  one  language  in  one  school  district  moves  into  another 
district  where  a  different  language  is  taught  and  the  child 
cannot  continue  the  work  begun.  This  obvious  need  will  be 
remedied  in  the  larger  schools  as  soon  as  there  are  enough 
properly  prepared  teachers  in  the  subject. 

One  language  for  each  school  is  also  the  rule  in  the  elemen- 
tary districts  having  intermediate  classes,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  languages  is  as  follows: 

French,  17  districts;  Italian,  1  district;  Spanish,  9  districts;  total,  27 
districts. 

In  teaching  modern  foreign  languages,  Boston  is  trying  to 
give  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter, 
emphasizing  oral  and  aural  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  discarding  as  far  as  practicable  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  dry  grammar  rules  and  endless  translation.  The  great 
difficulty  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  to  find  teachers 
properly  equipped  in  conversational  powers  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  successfully  this  type  of  work  especially  in  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  To  supply  this  need  a  four-year  course  has 
been  established  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
where  the  student  who  chooses  a  foreign  language  as  a  major 
study  receives  a  thoroughly  practical  training  on  the  subject, 
including  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice. 

Selection  of  Students. 

In  the  high  schools  the  foreign  language  is  an  elective  study; 
in  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools  only  those  pupils 
who  are  promoted  from  the  sixth  grade  with  high  marks  in 
their  other  subjects  are  allowed  to  take  the  foreign  language 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

•  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  careful  teaching,  the  child  is  found 
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either  unable  or  unwilling  to  assimilate  the  subject,  he  is  allowed 
to  drop  it  and  induced  to  occupy  his  time  in  a  more  congenial 
branch  of  activity  for  which  he  may  have  greater  talent. 
This  has  been  found  the  most  practical  test  for  young  pupils. 
It  should  be  well  understood,  however,  that  when  a  pupil  drops 
out  of  a  foreign  language  class,  no  blame  is  attached  either  to 
teacher  or  pupil.  It  simply  means  that  the  talent  of  that 
student  lies  in  another  direction.  Many  people  have  no 
talent  for  music  or  any  of  the  arts,  or  for  mechanics  or  mathe- 
matics, yet  they  are  very  successful  in  other  paths  and  en- 
deavors. 

The  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  best  liked  subjects  in  our  schools.  The 
majority  of  the  children  enjoy  the  work  and  show  great  enthu- 
siasm for  it,  and  the  teachers  are  eager  to  obtain  places  to 
teach  a  foreign  language.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  these  grade 
teachers  of  the  foreign  languages,  who  year  after  year  are 
voluntarily  sacrificing  their  spare  time  and  money,  taking 
courses  and  attending  lectures  given  in  their  favorite  language, 
many  of  them  going  even  further  and  taking  private  lessons 
so  as  to  fit  themselves  to  meet  the  required  standard  in  oral 
work  and  conversation. 

A  more  devoted,  earnest  and  interested  group  of  workers  than 
the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  intermediate 
grades  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  To  them  is  largely 
due  the  credit  for  the  praise  bestowed  by  educators  who  have 
spoken  before  educational  groups  of  this  city,  when  dealing 
with  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  Boston.  Among  these  speakers  was  the 
late  Professor  Inglis  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University. 

My  praise  and  enthusiasm  for  this  group  of  teachers  is  the 
result  of  my  close  association  with  them  for  many  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  found  them  eager  and  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  ideals  established  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign 
languages  by  our  present  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr. 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  William  B.  Snow. 

The  outlook  for  this  year's  work  is  very  encouraging.  The 
scope  of  the  director's  work  has  become  larger,  and  from  now 
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on  it  embraces  not  only  the  intermediate  classes  as  formerly 
but  also  the  high  school  classes,  where  the  foundation  work 
begun  in  the  lower  grades  is  strengthened.  In  these  higher 
grades  boys  and  girls  may  either  successfully  prepare  for  a 
higher  institution  or  leave  school  and  meet  the  world  equipped 
with  broader  culture  and  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  life. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
MISS  BERTHA  A.  CONNOR. 


(This  activity  comprises  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  to 
be  appointed,  and  an  examiner  in  penmanship.) 

The  aim  of  modern  handwriting  development  in  education  is 
threefold : 

(a.)  To  conserve  the  health  and  eyesight  of  school  children. 
(6.)  To  save  time  in  the  writing  performance  of  all  subjects, 
(c.)    To  produce  a  legible,  enduring,  well-proportioned  and  beautiful 

product  commensurate  in  control  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the 

pupil. 

Speech  and  handwriting  are  the  media  of  expression  of  the 
pupil  in  all  subjects.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  and  the  comparatively  short  daily  period  for  each 
lesson,  the  most  frequently  and  generally  used  medium  of 
expression  is  that  of  handwriting.  Daily  written  work  in  arith- 
metic, spelling,  language,  geography,  science,  et  cetera,  are 
necessaiy  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  needs  of  each  pupil  in 
these  subjects.  *  It  can  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  the  pupil  is 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  writing  more  fre- 
quently and  continuously  than  in  any  other  activity  through- 
out the  school  day,  and  increasingly  so  as  he  passes  on  to  higher 
grades  of  school.  The  manner  in  which  he  writes,  the  time 
consumed  by  his  writing  process  and  the  quality  of  his  writing 
product  are,  therefore,  relatively  important. 

The  posture  assumed  by  the  pupil  during  his  writing  per- 
formance is  of  great  importance  in  its  effect  upon  his  health 
and  the  best  use  of  his  faculties.  A  cramped,  distorted  writing 
posture  continued  in  for  several  hours  daily  throughout  the 
school  year  cannot  fail  to  affect  unfavorably  the  mental  ability 
and  health  of  the  pupil.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
anaemia,  impaired  eyesight,  and  nervous  disorders  found  among 
school  children  have  been  shown  to  be  directly  traceable  to 
continued  faulty  sitting  posture  during  the  large  amount  of 
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written  work  in  the  average  school  day.  The  science  of 
modern  handwriting  has  evolved,  therefore,  for  its  first  prin- 
ciple the  development  of  habitual  good  sitting  posture  during 
all  writing  performance .  Modern  handwriting  posture  involves 
the  even  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  fore- 
arm rest  on  the  desk  which  superinduces  the  keeping  of  the 
eyes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  from  the  writing  surface, 
a  distance  necessary  for  ocular  safety.  In  this  posture  the 
pupil  can  write  easily,  rapidly,  and  continuously  without 
strain  or  fatigue. 


Plate  I. 


Type  of  writing  product  in  spelling  lesson  of  twenty  words 
in  Grade  IV,  written  in  healthful  posture  and  completed 
within  three  minutes. 
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Plate  II. 


Type  of  writing  product  in  composition  work,  two  pages 
long,  written  in  healthful  posture  and  completed  within  twenty 
minutes  in  Grade  VIII. 


The  fact  that  much  written  work  is  required  in  all  subjects 
makes  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  writing  performance 
an  important  consideration.  The  school  curriculum  of  today 
is  crowded*  Time  is  at  a  premium.  More  time  is  needed  for 
the  developmental  aspect  of  each  lesson,  and  rapid  writing  per- 
formance is,  therefore,  a  necessity.  Halting  speech  and 
clumsy,  labored  writing  performance  are  both  hindrances  to 
expression  of  quick  thinking.  The  tongue  and  hand  must  be 
trained  to  serve  and  not  obstruct  the  mind.  Fluency  of  tongue 
and  hand  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  present  day  pupil. 
Modern  handwriting  has,  therefore,  for  its  second  principle  the 
development  of  speed  and  ease  in  the  writing  process.  Its 
arrangement  of  holding  the  pen  with  the  fingers  and  propelling 
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it  with  the  large,  tireless  muscle  of  the  forearm  has  made  pos- 
sible rapid,  tireless  writing  performance.  By  this  means  an 
average  of  about  fourteen  words  a  minute  may  be  well  written 
and  written  continuously  without  deterioration  of  the  writing 
product.  A  written  spelling  lesson  of  twenty  words  can  be 
completed  within*  three  minutes  (Plate  I.)  A  two-page  com- 
position in  modern  handwriting  can  be  completed  within  less 
than  twenty  minutes  (Plate  II.)  In  the  former  days  of  finger 
writing  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  were  required  for  a  twenty-word 
spelling  lesson,  and  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  consumed  in  the  writing  of  a  two-page  composition. 
This  great  saving  of  time  in  the  present  writing  performance  is 
now  used  in  further  development  of  the  various  subjects. 

Speech  should  adorn  and  not  distort  the  thought.  Hand- 
writing should  do  likewise.  A  clumsy-lined,  ill-porportioned, 
partly  illegible  writing  product  obstructs  the  best  conveyance 
of  thought  as  does  mouthed,  inarticulate  and  stuttering  speech. 
Modern  handwriting  has  for  its  third  principle  the  production 
of  a  legible,  clear-lined,  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  product 
commensurate  in  control  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  writer. 
To  serve  the  best  interests  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  the  pupil's 
written  work  in  all  subjects  should  be  such  that  it  may  be  read 
swiftly  and  easily  and  leave  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  science  of  the  teaching  of  modern  hand-writing  has  now 
been  developed  to  a  degree  whereby  pupils  are  presented  instruc- 
tion which  enables  them  to  master  a  rapid  writing  process  and 
to  so  direct  this  process  as  to  produce  a  clear-cut,  well-pro- 
portioned and  beautiful  writing  product.  This  instruction 
includes  the  explanation  of  the  co-ordination  of  mind  and 
muscle  and  its  stage  of  development,  the  laws  governing  motion, 
its  direction  and  rhythm  and  their  bearing  upon  speed  and  letter 
formation,  the  salient  features  of  all  letters,  proportions  and 
spacing.  In  short,  it  aims  to  train  the  pupil  to  become  fully 
intelligent  concerning  the  practical  art  he  is  to  master  and 
thereby  to  enable  him  to  be  successful  in  acquiring  the  habit 
of  healthful,  rapid  and  beautiful  writing  in  all  subjects  with  its 
attending  benefits  to  himself  and  his  instructors. 

The  development  of  these  aims  of  modern  handwriting  has 
been  the  work  of  this  department.  This  work,  by  its  nature,  has 
progressed  through  three  well-defined  stages  as  follows: 
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First  Stage. 

This  stage  was  concerned  with  the  standardization  of  writing 
materials,  development  of  healthful  writing  posture,  movement 
drills  and  the  application  of  muscular  movement  writing  process 
based  on  these,  to  the  writing  of  letters,  words,  sentences  and 
figures. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  physiological  and  pedagogical  principles  of  this 
first  stage  of  the  work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  the  class  rooms  of  each  district,  with  the  teachers 
observing,  to  show  methods  of  presenting  instruction  to  pupils 
in  this  first  stage  of  the  work  according  to  the  principles  pre- 
viously explained  to  the  teachers  in  assembly. 

A  representative  number  of  teachers  in  each  district  were 
visited  subsequently  by  the  director  and  their  teaching  of  the 
subject  observed. 

At  the  end  of  less  than  two  years'  time  the  majority  of  classes 
throughout  all  schools  showed  a  successful  mastery  of  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

Second  Stage. 
This  stage  was  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  health- 
ful sitting  posture  and  muscular  movement  writing  ability, 
developed  in  the  formal  penmanship  lesson,  to  all  written  work 
in  all  subjects. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  physiological  and  pedagogical  principles  of  this 
second  stage  of  the  work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  the  class  rooms  of  each  district,  with  the  teachers 
observing,  to  show  methods  by  which  the  muscular  movement 
or  modern  writing  process  and  its  attending  healthful  posture 
could  be  carried  over  into  all  written  work  in  all  subjects. 

A  representative  number  of  teachers  in  each  district  were 
visited  subsequently  by  the  director  and  their  teaching  of  this 
stage  of  the  work  observed.  ' 

It  is  acknowledged  in  all  school  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  that  this  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult phase  of  the  work  to  accomplish  in  the  development  of 
modern  handwriting.    Previous  to  the  current  reform  in  hand- 
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writing  procedure  in  education,  pupils  became  habited  in  the 
use  of  finger  motion,  indifferently-formed  writing  in  poor 
posture  in  the  applied  work  of  all  subjects.  Habits  are  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  In  the  formal  penmanship  lesson,  with  the 
attention  of  teacher  and  pupils  focused  upon  the  posture  and 
the  writing  process,  the  development  of  good  muscular  move- 
ment writing  ability  was  not  extremely  difficult  after  teachers 
became  cognizant  of  the  pedagogic  procedure  in  the  subject. 
To  apply  this  new  writing  ability  in  the  written  work  of  all 
subjects,  in  the  presence  of  a  previously  formed  and  fixed 
habit  of  indifferent  posture  and  finger  motion  writing,  and 
with  attention  on  the  other  subjects,  called  for  excellent  teach- 
ing ability  and  discipline,  and  earnest  professional  co-operation 
in  the  successful  development  of  the  subject. 

During  this  stage  the  honor  roll  was  established  to  provide 
teachers  and  pupils  with  an  incentive  to  obtain  the  application 
of  muscular  movement  in  the  written  work  of  all  subjects. 
Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
send  to  the  office  of  the  director  the  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
composition  work  of  those  pupils  whom  they  believed  used 
muscular  movement  in  applied  written  work.  These  papers 
were  examined  and  the  names  of  those  who,  in  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  director,  showed  acceptable 
muscular  movement  ability  in  applied  work  -were  'placed  on  an 
honor  roll  made  out  for  each  class.  These  honor  rolls  were 
sent  to  all  the  schools  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  were 
hung  in  the  class  rooms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
throughout  the  succeeding  year  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
the  new  class.  Each  year,  for  the  past  five  years,  the  applied 
written  work  of  the  pupils  of  all  schools  has  been  sent  to  the 
director,  these  papers  examined  and  the  honor  rolls  made  out 
and  sent  to  each  class  before  the  close  of  school.  Plate  III 
shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  each  year,  re- 
ceiving honor  roll  award.  It  also  indicates  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  success  of  the  application  of  muscular  movement 
writing  in  all  written  work  during  the  past  five  years  in 
which  the  honor  roll  award  has  been  made.  For  example,  in 
192Q,  26  per  cent  of  sixth  grade  pupils  acquired  ability  to  use 
muscular  movement  writing  in  applied  work.  In  1924,  exam- 
ination of  honor  roll  papers  showed  that  84  per  cent  of  sixth 
grade  pupils  acquired  this  ability.    This  successful  develop- 
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ment  of  this  work  bespeaks  plainly  the  excellent  ability  of  the 
teachers  and  their  fidelity  to  this  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  average 
class  room  assume  healthful  posture,  use  correct  writing  ma- 
terials, and  apply  modern  handwriting  in  all  written  tasks. 

Third  Stage. 

This  stage  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  control  of 
the  writing  product  commensurate  with  the  age  and  ability 
of  the  child,  evolved  through  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  of  the  power  of  self-criticism  and  intelligent  evaluation 
of  the  writing  product  in  its  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  pedagogic  principles  of  this  third  stage  of  the 
work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  this  phase  of  the  work  in  the  class  rooms  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  districts,  with  the  teachers  observing.  This 
phase  of  work  requires  a  longer  and  more  involved  demonstra- 
tion lesson  and,  therefore,  it  will  require  a  part  of  the  coming 
year  to  complete  these  in  all  districts. 

As  soon  as  the  application  of  muscular  movement  writing 
became  general  the  rating  of  the  product  in  each  grade  became 
a  problem.  The  gradient  was  then  designed  to  show  the 
degree  of  control  that  could  now  rightfully  be  expected  at  the 
end  of  every  ten  weeks  of  the  school  year  in  each  grade.  These 
standards  are  not  theoretical,  but  were  evolved  from  the 
applied  writing  ability  shown  by  several  thousand  children  in 
each  grade  under  average  favorable  conditions  in  our  own 
schools.  At  the  close  of  every  ten  weeks  of  school,  pupils 
now  test  their  written  work  in  all  subjects  by  comparing  it 
with  the  gradient  and  give  themselves  a  rating  which,  tempered 
by  the  teacher's  rating  made,  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
gradient,  determines  their  report  mark  and  establishes  a  uni- 
form system  of  rating  throughout  all  schools. 

The  names  appearing  on  the  honor  roll  for  this  year  indicate 
the  pupils  who  not  only  use  muscular  movement  writing  in  all 
applied  work,  but  who  have  acquired  a  degree  of  control  of 
the  writing  product  commensurate  with  one  of  the  four  stand- 
ards of  the  gradient  for  their  grade. 
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PLATE  III. 
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Chart  showing  percentage  of  pupils  at  the  close 
of  the  year  in  each  grade  who  acquired  ability  to 
do  their  written  work  in  all  subjects  in  good 
posture  and  with  good  muscular  movement  writing 
ability. 

The  introduction  of  the  Gradient  in  1922  brought 
about  a  greatly  increased  percentage  in  the  Honor 
Roll  Award . 
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The  average  handwriting  development  throughout  the  city- 
may  now  be  said  to  have  entered  the  third  stage  of  accom- 
plishment, that  of  control.  Healthful  sitting  posture  during 
all  written  work  and  the  use  at  all  times  of  correct  writing 
materials  are  now  usual  in  most  class  rooms.  The  application 
of  modern  handwriting  in  the  written  work  of  all  subjects 
is  now  general  in  a  majority  of  classes.  The  development  of 
control  of  the  writing  product  in  all  written  work  commen- 
surate with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  pupil  is  now  in  process. 
Handwriting  is  the  co-ordination  of  eye,  mind,  and  muscle. 
To  obtain  enduring  and  serviceable  skill  in  its  development 
the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology  and  psychology  which 
require  these  three  stages  of  development  must  be  intelligently, 
patiently,  and  appreciatively  followed. 

In  the  high  school  good  handwriting  has  its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  The  amount  of  written  work  on  black- 
board and  on  paper  is  as  great  if  not  greater  during  these 
years  than  at  any  other  period  of  school  life.  The  majority 
of  pupils  now  entering  high  school  from  our  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  possess  the  ability  to  assume  healthful 
sitting  posture  in  all  written  work,  perform  written  tasks  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  words  a  minute  and  produce  a  legible,  and 
in  many  cases,  skilfully  controlled  writing  product.  The  serv- 
ice of  this  ability  in  all  subjects,  from  health,  economic,  and 
ethical  viewpoints  is  obvious.  To  prevent  degeneration  of  this 
writing  ability  developed  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  high  school  faculties  were  met  in  assembly 
by  the  director  who  sought  their  appreciation  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  urged  co-operation  in  maintaining  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  this  subject  in  view  of  its  general 
service.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  if,  during  the 
high  school  course,  average  good  sitting  posture  were  urged, 
standard  writing  materials  used  in  all  written  work,  and  the 
teacher's  appreciation  of  well  written  work  materially  mani- 
fested, the  pupils'  ability  in  the  subject  would  be  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

In  the  commercial  courses  of  many  of  the  high  schools  excel- 
lent progress  has  been  made  within  the  past  three  years  in 
the  further  development  of  the  handwriting  skill  of  pupils  to 
a  fineness  of  control  suited  to  all  business  needs.  Each  year, 
in  May,  high  school  students  write  examinations  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  in  this  work  and  submit  these  to  the  director. 
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To  those  whose  examinations  are  accepted  is  awarded  the 
high  school  certificate.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates awarded  to  certain  of  the  high  schools  within  the  past 
two  years  has  been  phenomenal.  From  the  list  of  those  obtain- 
ing the  high  school  certificate  is  selected,  each  year,  a  group 
of  high  school  students  to  write  the  honor  rolls  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools.  The  skill  and  beauty  of 
the  writing  on  the  honor  rolls  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
these  students  have  carried  on  and  improved  their  ability  in 
this  work,  during  their  high  school  course,  to  the  point  of  its 
being  a  distinct  commercial  asset  to  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  pedagogic  axiom  that  teachers  cannot 
teach  what  they  do  not  know.  For  this  reason  it  became 
necessary  for  teachers  to  become  qualified  in  the  mechanics  of 
muscular  movement  writing.  At  the  present  time  2,079 
teachers  have  become  qualified  in  this  work.  During  the  past 
year  45  of  the  180  teachers  unqualified  at  that  time  completed 
their  qualification.  This  was  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
completion  of  qualification  within  a  year's  time.  To  aid 
teachers  to  complete  this  work  a  teachers'  class  is  held  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  throughout  the  school  year.  A  large 
percentage  of  unqualified  teachers  attend  this  class  regularly 
and,  through  the  general  instruction  given  and  personal  atten- 
tion received,  many  complete  their  work  within  less  than  the 
required  time.  There  have  been  numerous  requests  from 
teachers  in  nearby  cities  for  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
class.  There  are  at  present,  of  the  entire  teaching  corps  in- 
cluded in  this  work,  only  135  who  are  unqualified.  The  com- 
bined knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  pedagogy  of  this  modern 
handwriting  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  has  brought  about 
excellent  presentation  of  instruction  in  this  work  which  may 
be  found  in  so  many  of  the  class  rooms  of  the  Boston  schools 
at  the  present  time. 

A  school  principal  from  a  neighboring  city  made  the  com- 
ment, within  the  last  month,  that  she  visited  a  Boston  teacher 
recently  and  received  from  her  an  outline  and  explanation  of 
the  teaching  and  progress  of  modern  handwriting  that  was 
more  informing  and  inspirational  than  all  the  previous  and 
combined  information  this  principal  had  ever  received  on  the 
subject. 

The  course  in  penmanship  at  the  Normal  School  is  designed 
primarily  to  instruct  the  students,  as  prospective  teachers,  in 
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the  pedagogics  of  the  subject  in  the  various  phases  of  its  de- 
velopment. At  present,  much  of  the  time  of  the  course  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  qualifying  the  students  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  work  because  of  the  widely  varied  degrees  of  handwriting 
ability  of  the  students  received.  The  course  aims  to  develop 
in  the  students  the  mastery  of  muscular  movement  writing 
ability  and  an  attending  understanding  of  its  physiological  and 
mental  development.  To  all  who  complete  the  course  is 
awarded  a  teacher's  penmanship  certificate.  This  supplies  the 
graduate  with  the  evidence  of  qualification  in  this  work  now 
required  of  teachers  of  this  city  and  by  the  average  school 
community  throughout  the  country. 

The  generous  co-operation  of  the  entire  service  has  made 
possible  this  present  development  of  modern  handwriting  in 
the  Boston  schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SUPERVISORS,  MISS 
TERESA  R.  FLAHERTY  AND  MISS  CATHERINE 
G.  FOLEY. 


In  December,  1920,  the  administration  appointed  two  pri- 
mary supervisors  to  organize  an  absolutely  new  field,  that  of 
primary  supervision. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  teachers  in  Grades  I,  II  and 
III  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  approximately  45,000  children. 
The  primary  supervisors  have  aimed  to  provide  for  these 
children  the  fullest  development  possible  along  the  lines  of 
desirable  ideals,  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills.  The  class- 
room teacher  is  the  instrument  through  which  this  growth  is 
effected;  therefore,  the  supervisors  must  share  with  her  the 
responsibility  for  improving  conditions  for  the  child.  Hence, 
primary  supervision  must  concern  itself  primarily  with  assist- 
ing the  teacher  to  more  efficient  procedure. 

As  we  looked  over  the  field  we  discovered  three  different 
classes  of  teachers.  From  the  standpoint  of  their  needs  they 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  young  teachers  appointed  immediately  after  their  graduation  from 

the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  The  teachers  facing  promotional  examinations,  and  those  of  longer 

experience  who  need  suggestion  and  guidance  along  lines  of  advanced 
educational  thought  and  practice. 

3.  Teachers  of  experience  who  have  been  doing  excellent  work  for  many 

years,  those  who  have  sounded  the  deeper  levels  and  have  the  vision 
to  do  some  original  or  experimental  work,  marking  the  forward  step 
in  education. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  to  begin  where  help  was  most 
needed.  Therefore,  during  the  first  year  of  supervision,  we 
concentrated  entirely  on  the  work  with  the  newly-appointed 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  facing  promotional  examinations. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  we  began  work  with  the  teachers 
of  longer  experience. 

1.  We  have  made  it  a  custom  to  visit  the  recent  graduates  from  Teachers 
College  immediately  after  their  appointment  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. A  large  part  of  our  time  has  necessarily  been  spent  with 
these  young  inexperienced  teachers.  They  need  continued  training 
in  class  management  and  in  the  selection  and  use  of  good  method. 
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Our  plan  has  been  to  provide  a  group  of  simple  helping  visits, 
followed  by  conferences  and  detailed  instruction  as  to  aim,  method 
and  material.  Illustrative  material  at  the  office,  at  15  Beacon 
street,  has  been  at  their  disposal,  and  it  has  been  inspiring  to  note  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  teachers  ask  for  help,  and  gratifying  to 
observe  their  steady  gains  in  class  management  and  procedure. 

2.  The  group  visited  for  promotional  credit  was  helped  more  intensively 

along  the  lines  of  preparation  and  method.  Supervision  with  the 
entire  second  group  is  concerned  with  raising  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion by  interesting  teachers  in  worth-while  goals  and  in  economical 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  them.  This  is  accomplished  through 
i  ndividual  and  district  conferences.  This  type  of  teacher  is  eager  for 
constructive  suggestions  and  readily  incorporates  them  into  class- 
room practice. 

3.  Supervision  with  the  third  group  has  been  a  problem  in  educational 

research  for  the  supervisors.  These  teachers  who  have  been  doing 
work  of  consistently  high  character,  and  who  are  now  looking 
forward  to  promotional  opportunity,  merit  our  commendation  and 
encouragement.  They  are  urged  to  develop  and  deepen  method 
already  good,  to  conduct  experiment  and  research  leading  to  real 
contribution  in  education,  and  to  pursue  opportunities  for  pro- 
motional advancement.  It  is  our  intention  to  ask  these  teachers, 
from  time  to  time,  through  demonstration  and  conference  to  bring 
new  lieht  to  their  associates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  con- 
ferences on  primary  methods  given  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  during  the  past  winter  brought  out  an 
attendance  of  250  teachers  of  the  first  three  grades.  In  our 
visits  to  the  class  rooms  of  these  teachers  we  have  noted  their 
readiness  to  accept  suggestions  and  their  interest  in  the  new 
application  of  method  suggested  in  the  lecture  hours. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  stressed  the  following  points: 

1.  Individual  Differences  in  Children. —  The  regard  for  in- 
dividual and  group  differences  is  generally  manifest  in  our 
primary  grades.  The  breaking  up  of  the  customary  class 
divisions  into  smaller  and  more  flexible  groups,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  additional  opportunity  for  children  in  grades  other 
than  their  own,  proves  that  the  primary  teachers  are  alive  to 
this  vital  educational  doctrine.  We  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
primary  school  children  the  advantages  of  this  flexible  grouping 
within  the  class  far  outstrip  those  of  segregating  pupils  accord- 
ing to  ability.  The  former  more  closely  approximates  the  life 
situation  in  which  one  lives  and  learns  from  others  of  varying 
abilities. 
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2.  Health. —  Primary  teachers  generally  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  desirable  objectives  in  education.  Accordingly  we 
find  evidence  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  health  habits.  Health 
projects  are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  impressive  health 
posters  and  scrapbooks;  for  honor  rolls  which  accredit  and 
stimulate  habitually  good  posture,  care  of  the  teeth,  and  general 
cleanliness;  the  dramatization  of  health  activities;  health 
pageants;  and  for  songs  and  recitations  which  stress  hygienic 
living. 

Particularly  worthy  of  mention  is  the  " Safety  First  Project," 
conducted  in  one  of  our  congested,  immigrant  districts,  where 
during  the  entire  week  accident  prevention  dominated  the 
school  program.  The  alarming  figures  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  are  convincing  proof  that  such  study  is  necessary  and 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  everywhere  as  we  visit  we  commend 
this  work  with  little  children. 

3.  Training  for  the  Use  of  Leisure. —  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
primary  class  without  its  library  or  leisure  time  table.  Here 
the  child  finds  attractive  books,  educational  materials  and  games 
which  stimulate  habits  of  quick,  careful  work,  and  the  profit- 
able employment  of  leisure  thus  earned. 

4.  Character  Building  for  Citizenship. —  We  feel  that  the 
aim  of  education  is  character  building,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
inspiring  to  note  that  our  primary  teachers  are  providing  oppor- 
tunities in  the  class  rooms  for  the  practice  of  ideals  of  conduct, 
and  giving  due  recognition  to  the  carrying  over  of  habits  of 
industry,  self-control,  courtesy  and  obedience  into  life  outside 
the  school. 

Ideals  of  citizenship  are  being  impressed  through  experiences 
and  situations  in  the  child's  own  world,  and  from  the  first 
grade  on,  he  is  taught  loyalty  to  his  country,  respect  for  her 
flag,  and  love  for  her  history. 

Repeatedly  it  has  been  said,  "A  school  system  is  as  strong 
as  its  teachers.' 1  With  teachers  of  such  fine  morale  and  gen- 
erally high  professional  interest  the  outlook  is  indeed  bright. 
But,  interested  as  we  are  in  all  that  makes  for  future  progress, 
we  submit  the  following  situations  and  recommendations  to 
your  kind  consideration. 

1.  Recently  there  has  been  a  practice  of  appointing  inex- 
perienced teachers  chiefly  to  primary  grades,  particularly  to 
the  first  grade.    This,  you  will  agree,  is  the  most  crucial  year 
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of  the  child's  school  life.  In  the  first  grade  every  habit,  worthy 
or  unworthy,  takes  root;  there,  the  child's  attitude  toward 
school  and  subject-matter  is  strongly  determined;  conse- 
quently, there  we  need  our  most  resourceful  and  gifted  teacher. 
The  output  of  energy  is,  however,  greatest  in  the  first  grade, 
and,  consequently,  we  find  our  first-grade  teachers  generally 
seeking  an  early  transfer  to  the  first  vacancy  above  this  grade. 
Some  principals  seem  to  retain  the  pernicious  idea  that  teaching 
in  the  first  grade  is  comparatively  easy  and  unimportant,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  best  grade  for  the  inexperienced  teacher. 
When  trained  and  in  a  position  to  do  a  worth-while  piece  of 
work,  such  principals  pay  our  first-grade  teachers  the  ques- 
tionable compliment  of  "promoting"  them  to  a  higher  grade. 
This  creates  a  threateningly  grave  situation  during  the  most 
vital  year  of  the  child's  school  life,  and  belittles  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  teaching  in  the  first  grade. 

There  is  no  teaching  art  finer  than  that  of  the  superior 
first-grade  teacher.  She  has  mastered  the  difficult  technique 
of  teaching  the  child ;  subject-matter  is  easy  of  conquest.  She 
teaches  not  merely  the  beginnings  of  the  major  subjects  of  the 
Junior  High  School  or  college,  but  the  subject  which  functions 
most  in  daily  life  —  reading.  Consequently,  only  teachers 
selected  as  especially  gifted  should  be  honored  with  permanent 
appointment  to  the  first  grade. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  constructive  measures  be 
taken  to  attract  and  hold  our  superior  teachers  in  this  most 
important  and  most  difficult  of  all  grades.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  accomplish  this  by  granting  the  superior  first- 
grade  teacher  a  salary  which  would  suitably  dignify  her 
instruction,  make  it  unnecessary  for  her  to  seek  promotion  to 
grades  above  her  own,  and  eventually  mean  financial  economy 
to  the  system? 

2.  The  primary  teacher  and  supervisors  have  representa- 
tion in  the  Elementary  Text-Book  Council  which  recommends 
texts  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  As  a  result,  we  find  in 
many  of  our  primary  schools  the  best  text-books  published  for 
those  grades.  It  is  customary  for  parallel  grades  to  order 
and  exchange  different  sets  of  readers,  thereby  supplying  the 
children  with  books  graded  to  their  varying  abilities  and 
interests.  However,  the  teachers  in  outlying  schools  or  in 
buildings  accommodating  few  primary  classes  suffer  by  compari- 
son.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  a  minimum  basal  equip- 
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ment  of  books  and  educational  materials  for  all  primary  schools 
be  established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

We  recommend  also  to  your  consideration  the  advisability 
of  establishing  in  all  primary  grades  class-room  libraries,  which 
will  afford  the  child  opportunity  to  read  many  books  at  an  age 
when  he  is  pleading  for  them,  and  when  we  might,  as  a  result, 
develop  the  reading  habit.  The  Peter  DeGrande  Fund  is 
happily  meeting  this  need,  although  in  a  limited  way.  The 
fact  that  the  will  of  our  benefactor  stipulated  the  purchase  of 
"  amusing  books "  limits  the  field  of  choice.  Assistant  super- 
intendents now  approve  requisitions  for  a  set  of  twenty-five 
different  books  for  use  as  class-room  libraries,  but  the  making 
out  and  filling  of  such  orders  entails  an  amount  of  labor  which 
limits  their  popularity.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  lists 
of  suitably  graded  books  which  might  be  easily  requisitioned 
and  supplied  for  permanent  use  in  the  class-room  library  be 
established  — 

A  Grade  I  library  list;  a  Grade  II  library  list,  etc. 

3.  The  primaiy  supervisors  are  proud  to  have  active  mem- 
bership in  the  Primary  Teachers'  Council.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  primary 
supervision,  this  group  of  highly  progressive  and  devoted 
women  has  presented  many  worth-while  improvements  in  the 
field  of  primary  education,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  for  primary  schools.  No  educa- 
tional materials  are  authorized  unless  they  are  first  approved 
by  the  Primary  Teachers'  Council.  The  council  has  devoted 
•much  careful  thought  to  further  the  unification  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades,  and  has  been  interested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  materials  and  activities  which  make  for  such  co-ordi- 
nation and  for  greater  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
program. 

To  further  this  plan  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional equipment  of  our  primary  classes.  The  flexibility  of 
the  program,  and  the  small  group  activities  which  meet  the 
varying  individual  and  group  activities  of  the  class,  require 
movable  furniture.  In  the  more  progressive  first  grades,  for 
example,  one  may  find  many  small  study  groups.  One  observes 
a  capable  little  girl  reading  perhaps  from  a  second  or  third 
grade  reader  to  a  group  of  interested  listeners,  seated  in  kinder- 
garten chairs  and  following  with  rapt  attention  a  new  story; 
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or  one  finds  a  group  of  children  "playing  school"  as  they 
believe,  although  they  are  really  conducting  a  self-directed 
number  drill;  in  another  corner  of  the  room  children  are 
sitting  on  a  straw  matting  rug  working  out  some  group  project, 
while  the  teacher  works  with  a  larger  group  along  lines  of  their 
particular  need. 

The  possibilities  of  these  small  group  activities  are  great  in 
every  grade,  but  we  are  limited  by  a  tradition  that  has  nailed 
furniture  to  the  floor  in  an  order  that  defies  social  activities. 
The  Primary  Teachers'  Council  is  making  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  equipment  and  hopes  to  harmonize  what  is  most  desir- 
able with  what  is  also  most  practicable.  May  we,  in  the 
meantime,  ask  your  support  in  supplying  every  primary  grade 
with  a  small  equipment  of  kindergarten  chairs  which  will  fill 
the  present  emergency  and  gradually  prove  to  all  teachers 
the  value  of  small  group  activities? 

A  few  months  ago  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  a  magni- 
ficent building  which  toppled  to  the  ground  because  of  weakness 
in  its  foundation.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  well 
happen  with  a  splendid  educational  system  built  upon  in- 
sufficient and  poor  beginnings.  As  is  the  primary  school  so  is 
the  school  system  —  no  better,  no  worse  —  and  while  we  speak 
with  deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  our  primary 
teachers  to  our  work,  we  also  ask  that  this  contribution  be 
enriched  and  strengthened  by  the  sympathetic  support  and 
understanding  of  all  others  in  the  service.  The  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  depends  upon  the  power  with 
which  the  tools  of  education  have  been  mastered  in  the  first 
six  grades.  Because  we  believe  that  the  foundation  must 
be  strong  and  sure,  we  ask  for  continued,  vigorous  interest  in 
the  schools  for  little  children. 


• 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  COORDINATOR, 
MR.  LOUIS  J.  FISH. 


This  year  marks  the  twelfth  year  since  the  establishment  of 
salesmanship  in  the  Boston  public  high  schools.  In  September, 
1912,  a  course  in  salesmanship  was  offered  to  about  one  hundred 
girls  at  the  Girls'  High  School.  At  present,  salesmanship 
courses  are  given  in  ten  day  high  schools,  three  evening  high 
schools,  and  in  the  Continuation  School,  and  more  than  1,400 
pupils  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  train  for 
the  profession  of  selling. 

The  salesmanship  courses  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  are  of 
four  kinds : 

1.  General  salesmanship  (also  called  merchandising)  for  the  boys,  given 

in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

2.  Retail  selling  for  the  girls,  given  in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

3.  Cooperative,  week-in  and  week-out  retail  salesmanship,  given  in 

Grades  XI  and  XII. 

4.  Short-unit  courses  in  salesmanship  for  store  classes  and  for  the  Con- 

tinuation School. 

Presented  in  diagram,  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Salesmanship  for  Boys  (Merchandising). 
Business  organization. 
Salesmanship  (general). 
Advertising. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  establishment. 
Retail  Selling  for  Girls. 
Store  organization. 
Retail  selling. 
Textiles. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  establishments,  minimum  fifteen 
days. 

Cooperative  (Week-in  and  Week-out). 
Store  organization. 
Retail  selling. 
Textiles. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  establishments,  twenty  weeks  in 
school  and  twenty  weeks  in  store. 
Short-Unit  Courses  (Store  classes  and  Continuation  School). 
Salesmanship  (general). 

Store  organization.  , 
Business  procedure. 
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All  salesmanship  classes  conducted  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  have  had  as  a  basis  of  instruction  that  essential  practical 
experience  in  the  stores.  Pupils  in  all  salesmanship  courses 
are  required  to  work  in  an  approved  mercantile  establishment 
a  minimum  of  at  least  fifteen  days  before  they  are  given  credit 
in  the  course.  They  are  encouraged  to  work  Saturdays,  every- 
day for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas  (the  better 
the  scholarship,  the  longer  the  period),  and  possibly  a  week  at 
Easter.  They  are  employed  as  sales  people,  cashiers,  markers, 
examiners,  workers  on  stock  or  delivery,  and  also  as  shippers. 
This  is  their  laboratory  work  in  the  stores  of  Boston  and  they  are 
paid  a  minimum  of  $2  a  day.  Many  pupils  earn  individual 
totals  of  from  $100  to  $350  a  year  in  this  way. 

Objectives. 

Merchants  have  come  to  realize  that  scientific  selling  is  as 
important  as  scientific  production.  Our  stores  with  a  new 
conception  of  service  demand  an  increasingly  higher  grade  of 
employees  —  trained,  intelligent,  ambitious,  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic. These  qualifications  cannot  be  attained  by  any  hit-or- 
miss  methods  so  the  merchants  have  turned  to  the  high  schools 
for  assistance. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  practical  courses  in  salesmanship  to  fill 
these  requirements  and  to  assist  the  merchant  in  meeting  the 
present  demands  made  by  the  public.  Briefly  stated,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  salesmanship  courses  are: 

1.  To  train  pupils  for  a  profitable  occupation  for  which  training  has  fully 

established  its  value. 

2.  To  assist  the  merchant  in  solving  his  problem  of  serving  the  public 

more  efficiently. 

3.  To  open  a  new  outlet  for  the  placement  of  our  high  school  graduates. 

4.  To  train  pupils  to  accept  responsibilities  by  placing  them  in  contact 

with  actual  business  before  leaving  school. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  by  our  high  schools  to  demon- 
strate that  courses  in  selling  have  also  an  educational  value 
comparable  with  any  other  high  school  course,  especially,  as  is 
the  case  in  Boston,  where  work  in  the  stores  is  a  required  part 
of  the  course.  It  is  not  only  a  well-rounded  course  but  it  is  a 
valuable  educative  process  for  training  young  people,  who  will 
be  customers  of  the  future,  to  be  intelligent,  discriminating  pur- 
chasing agents  for  themselves  and  their  homes. 
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Agency  of  Coopeeation. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  through  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  jointly  responsible  with  the 
school  authorities  for  the  success  of  the  salesmanship  courses. 
A  committee  of  the  personnel  group  from  the  stores  and  a  com- 
mittee of  head  masters  from  the  high  schools  administer  the 
courses  under  written  agreement.  Meetings  are  held  frequently 
and  problems  are  discussed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  mer- 
chants have  been  most  cooperative.  They  appreciate  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Boston  schools  to  instruct  and  make 
available  trained  beginners  in  the  field  of  selling.  When  called 
upon,  they  have  given  the  schools  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  valuable  experience.  This  has  added  a  great  deal  of  value 
to  our  courses  and  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and, 
at  the  same  time  it  has  simplified  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  authorities  heartily  approve  of  experience  under 
actual  business  conditions  as  a  fitting  complement  to  our 
theoretical  training  in  salesmanship.  School  cooperation  has 
been  so  well  developed  on  the  basis  of  practical  usefulness  to 
the  stores  and  greater  opportunity  for  development  to  the 
pupils,  that  many  stores  depend  upon  the  high  school  force 
regularly  needed  on  Saturdays  and  at  holiday  times. 

Requests  from  the  stores  for  the  services  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  referred  to  the  commercial  coordinator  who'  takes  up 
the  matter  with  the  teachers  of  salesmanship  in  the  various 
schools.  The  teachers  arrange  for  the  work  and  keep  on  file  a 
record  of  the  store  experience,  number  of  days  employed,  and 
the  compensation. 

In  addition  to  this  placement  work,  the  commercial  co- 
ordinator, with  the  help  of  the  personnel  managers  from  the 
stores,  presents  to  the  pupils  before  the  election  of  their  studies 
in  April,  the  opportunities  for  the  high  school  graduate  in  store 
positions.  He  also  supervises  the  salesmanship  instruction 
to  insure: 

1.  The  cooperation  of  the  merchants. 

2.  An  adequate  amount  of  practice  in  approved  cooperating  mercantile 

establishments. 

3.  A  careful  "follow-up"  of  pupils. 

4.  The  selection  of  pupils  qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

5.  A  hearty  cooperation  with  the  other  high  school  teachers,  particu- 

larly those  who  teach  English,  and  color  and  design. 

6.  A  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  new  demands. 
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7.  Timely  conferences  with  head  masters  and  merchants  to  discuss 

problems  of  cooperation. 

8.  The  inauguration  of  policies  calculated  to  enlist  the  support  and 

understanding  of  all  concerned,  merchants,  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents. 

The  commercial  coordinator  recognizes  the  helpful  ad- 
visory relation  on  the  part  of  Assistant  Superintendent  John  C. 
Brodhead,  in  charge  of  the  salesmanship  work.  His  interest 
in  the  broad  fields  of  vocational  work  gives  him  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  subject.  His  special  study  of  vocational 
education  makes  him  realize  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  selling.  All  matters  pertaining  to  policy  and 
administration  are  referred  to  him. 

The  commercial  coordinator  is  very  fortunate  in  having  an 
advisory  committee  interested  in  this  work  and  willing  to  as- 
sist him  with  their  mature  business  experience.  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Prince  of  the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service  is 
chairman.  She  is  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and  her  advice  as  to 
policies  and  methods  of  cooperation  is  invaluable.  Miss 
Isabel  C.  Bacon,  now  special  agent,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  formerly  director  of  salesmanship  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  our  work 
and  has  made  available  to  the  commercial  coordinator  any  new 
developments  throughout  the  country. 

Cooperative  Retail  Selling  Course 
(Alternate  Weeks  in  Stores  and  in  School). 

Four  years  ago,  the  Boston  School  Committee  authorized  the 
week-in  and  week-out  course  in  retail  selling  in  three  high 
schools.  It  was  offered  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
and  forty  pupils  registered  for  it.  At  present,  the  course  has 
over  one  hundred  pupils  registered.  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  years  of  its  existence  there  has  not  been  one  day  of 
unemployment  although  more  than  250  pupils  have  registered 
and  taken  the  course. 

While  the  week-in  and  week-out  course  in  retail  selling 
features  salesmanship,  it  also  includes  English,  American 
history  and  citizenship,  physical  training,  textiles,  and  color 
and  design.  In  this  course,  pupils  are  employed  by  the  large 
stores.    If  they  should  fail  of  employment,  they  must  report 
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to  the  high  school  for  full-time  instruction.  The  stores  keep  a 
record  of  attendance  and  report  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils. 

In  order  that  their  store  experience  may  be  an  inclusive  and 
continuing  process,  the  pupils  are  routed  through  the  stores 
according  to  the  following  schedule : 

Marking  «    .      .      .      .2  weeks 

Examining  4  weeks 

Stock  work  .      .      .      .      .      .  •    .      .      .      '.    2  weeks 

Cashiering   4  weeks 

Selling  8  weeks 

Total  20  weeks  in  store. 


When  they  report  to  the  high  school  on  Monday  the  pupils 
fill  out  a  card  reporting  the  kind  of  work  they  did  during  the 
week.  These  store  topics  at  all  times  give  valuable,  interesting 
material  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  oral  and  written  English, 
spelling,  ethical  training  and  civics.  Moreover,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  salesmanship  visits  the  pupil  at  least  once  a  week 
while  the  pupil  is  on  the  "job." 

The  pupil  is  considered  at  all  times  as  under  school  discipline 
and  the  employer's  report  on  the  work  done  in  the  store  has 
great  weight  in  determining  the  pupil's  mark.  By  agreement, 
a  pupil  may  not  be  discharged  before  the  school  is  notified. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  aca- 
demic instruction,  but  rather  to  afford  a  new  opportunity  for 
pupils  who  have  a  strong  inclination  to  participate  immediately 
in  occupational  activity.  It  is  very  often  instrumental  in 
keeping  in  school  pupils,  who,  owing  to  a  highly  creditable 
desire  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  would  otherwise 
leave  school. 

Pupils  taking  this  course  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
group  to  be  in  the  store  while  the  other  group  is  in  school,  each 
group  changing  places  alternate  weeks,  and  the  school  work 
repeated  alternate  weeks. 

This  training  makes  for  the  immediate  application  of  the 
instruction  to  vocational  necessities.  It  gives  educational  as- 
sistance at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.  The  teacher  comes  in 
contact  with  each  individual  at  a  time  when  the  pupil  needs 
vocational  counseling,  while  the  pupil  is  on  the  "job." 

Two  objects  have  been  kept  clearly  in  view  in  preparing 
this  course.    First,  the  pupil  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to  do 
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the  tasks  which  fall  to  her  lot  as  stock  girl,  examiner,  marker, 
inspector  or  sales  person.  Most  important  of  all,  she  must  be 
trained  in  habits  of  promptness,  neatness  and  accuracy.  Abso- 
lute honesty  must  be  held  up  to  her  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Second, 
the  pupil  must  be  given  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  if 
she  rises  to  an  executive  position  in  the  store.  Such  a  pupil 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  any  training  offered  by  the  high  school 
should  take  this  into  account. 

The  one  outstanding  recommendation  for  subject-matter 
taught  in  this  course  is  that  it  has  been  selected  to  fill  some 
definite  need  that  has  been  carefully  studied  and  defined,  and 
that  every  reasonable  source  of  supply  has  been  used  in  the 
search  for  up-to-date,  accurate  and  interesting  material.  A 
syllabus,  carefully  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Kiggen,  co- 
operative assistant  in  salesmanship,  showing  the  exact  nature 
of  the  class-room  work  and  the  home-work  assignments  in  this 
course,  has  been  accepted  by  store  executives  and  published  as 
a  part  of  a  complete  syllabus  covering  the  field  of  the  Salesman- 
ship Department. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  offers  the  co-operative 
course  in  retail  selling  to  which  any  pupil  in  the  Boston  High 
Schools  may  transfer. 

What  the  Pupils  Acquire. 
The  store  experience  serves  as  a  basis  for  class-room  work. 
Because  of  the  required  store  practice,  stores  become  interested 
in  the  pupils  and  their  studies.  The  pupil  is  free  to  use  the 
store  as  a  research  field  for  materials,  merchandise,  printed 
system  forms,  and  other  things  required  for  use  in  the  class 
room. 

The  practice  work  gives  a  particularly  searching  test  in  the 
qualities  for  success.  The  standards  of  dress  and  conduct 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  class  room  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  store. 

The  mercantile  house  is  a  laboratory  of  the  best  kind,  as  it 
gives  the  true  situations  as  they  are  found  when  the  pupils  go 
to  work  permanently.  All  the  difficult  lessons  of  right  atti- 
tude, right  relations  to  people,  personal  control,  all  are  learned 
while  the  pupils  are  under  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

Store  practice  makes  insistent  demands  for  poise  and  dignity 
of  bearing  which  the  pupil  must  have  in  order  to  compete  with 
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the  older  and  more  experienced  workers.  It  is  a  liberal  train- 
ing for  the  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to  various  groups  of 
people,  workers,  executives  and  customers. 

The  natural  timidity  that  exists,  especially  on  the  part  of 
girls,  is  in  a  large  measure  overcome  or  worn  off,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  business  is  acquired  before  the  pupils  have  left 
school.  These  pupils  can  truthfully  say  "I  have  had  experi- 
ence," when  applying  for  a  position. 

It  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  part-time  retail  selling  courses  make  it  possible  for  the 
business  man  to  train  while  the  school  instructs.  The  pupil  is 
checked,  judged  and  improved  by  the  school  while  the  pupil 
is  on  the  "job."  This  is  supervision  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind. 

It  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  "earn  while  they 
learn. "  During  the  month  of  December,  1923,  over  1,200 
pupils  went  out  to  work  in  our  Boston  stores  and  earned  a 
total  of  $39,808.80. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES,  MISS  THERESA  A. 
DACEY. 


(This  activity  comprises  one  assistant  in  charge  and  eleven 
assistants.) 

The  term  of  1923-24  of  the  speech  improvement  classes 
throughout  the  city  was  most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  successful  co-operation  and  administration.  The  unanimity 
existing  between  the  pupils  and  their  speech  teachers  was 
most  gratifying,  and  the  co-operation  of  principals,  grade 
teachers  and  parents  was  most  encouraging. 

Lack  of  entire  co-operation  is  a  peculiar  and%positive  detri- 
ment to  successful  correction.  Indeed,  if  any  child  be  ham- 
pered in  his  attendance,  even  to  the  slightest  degree,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  his  assignment  to  a  speech  class,  it  is  im- 
possible to  effect  correction.  Happily,  such  cases  are  among 
the  exceptions. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  showed  a  very  marked 
improvement  which  will  aid  them  to  keep  definitely  and  se- 
curely the  required  standard  in  their  regular  grade  work. 

Considering  the  grave  complexity  of  their  condition  which, 
though  commonly  noted  as  physical  only,  is  scientifically 
acknowledged  to  be  mental,  the  work  of  the  classes  merits 
special  commendation. 

The  tendency  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  problem  of  speech 
correction  is  to  minimize  the  mental  aspect,  and  to  seek  only 
a  fair  correction  based  upon  the  physical  attempt  to  speech  as 
shown  in  a  certain  power  of  easy,  familiar  but  nevertheless 
mechanical  conversation.  Speech  experts,  however,  realize 
that  they  must  deal  with  grave  causes,  deep-rooted  and  far- 
reaching,  the  nature  of  which  are  indicated  by  slight  hesita- 
tion, incontrollable  twitchings  of  several  parts  of  the  body, 
undue  haste,  excessive  slowness,  involuntary  and  absent 
speech,  and  defective  phonation  generally.  The  speech  im- 
provement classes  receive  in  large  numbers  the  candidates 
having  advanced,  aggravated  forms  of  speech  defects;  but 
little  or  no  attention,  save  in  a  few  notable  districts,  is  focused 
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on  the  speech  of  the  sensitive,  fretful,  backward,  ill-tempered, 
struggling  candidates.  It  is  claimed  that  some  educators  fail 
to  realize  that  pupils  showing  defective  phonation  are  legiti- 
mate candidates  for  speech  correction.  Frequently,  phleg- 
matic types  and  also  those  subject  to  spasmodic  breathing  are 
fit  candidates  for  speech  classes. 

There  is  no  teaching  which  revivifies  latent  possibilities  and 
powers  more  than  that  of  speech  correction. 

The  following  study  exemplifies  a  successful  method  em- 
ployed in  the  initial  analysis  and  subsequent  treatment  of  each 
peculiar  case: 

I.  General  disposition  as  shown  by:   1,  number  of  periods  absent; 

2,  number  of  periods  tardy;  3,  conduct;  4,  effort. 

II.  Development  as  shown  by:  1,  physical  culture;  2,  vocal  develop- 
ment; 3,  voice  and  action;  4,  phonetic  analysis;  5,. rhythmic  measure; 
6,  pulsation. 

III.  Application  as  shown  by:  1,  mechanical  speech:  a.  simple  reading; 
bj  simple  conversation.  2,  aided  speech:  a,  recreation,  b,  prepared  ad- 
vanced speech.  3,  responsive  speech:  o,  recitation  of  general  work; 
6,  prepared  poetry.  4,  problem  or  thought  speech:  a,  spelling;  6,  arith- 
metic; c,  impromptu  speeches;  d,  argumentation. 

IV.  Power  as  shown  in:  1,  advanced  conversation;  2,  grade  reading; 

3,  story-telling;  4,  dramatics;  5,  debate. 

The  policy  of  the  School  Board  in  assigning  to  the  speech 
improvement  classes  only  experienced,  regular  grade  teachers 
whose  qualifications  are  such  as  befit  them  for  the  peculiar 
correction  of  children  laboring  under  serious  mental  complexi- 
ties is  an  excellent  one. 

The  successful  teacher  is  typical.  Of  course,  training  in 
the  art  of  speech  correction  is  essential,  but  there  are  other 
qualifications;  personality  and  talent  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  not  only  requires  geniality,  sympathy,  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  deal  with  the  sensitive,  discouraged  or  fearful 
type,  but  also,  art  and  tact  in  the  application  of  these  qualifica- 
tions to  each  peculiar  case. 

Apart  from  her  qualifications  for  regular  grade  work,  one 
must  have  sufficient  musical  education  to  be  enabled  to  play 
the  piano  and  to  discriminate  the  different  voice  defects  of  any 
candidate.  Playground  experience  is  an  asset  ^,s  well-chosen 
games  are  an  aid  to  speech  correction.  An  accepted  course  in 
oral  and  dramatic  art  expression  is  desirable,  especially  for  the 
teacher  of  adults,  high  school  and  college  candidates.  Suitable 
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literature,  with  all  the  emotional  elements  exemplified,  must  be 
selected  and  used  discreetly  to  effect  a  desirable  end. 

The  steady,  progressive  growth  and  marked  success  of  the 
speech  improvement  classes  is  our  strongest  claim  to  the  excel- 
lency of  our  teaching  corps.  Organized  in  1912,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  has  been  extended  from  one  speech  center 
into  thirteen  centers  throughout  the  city,  and  further  exten- 
sion is  anticipated  in  the  fall.  The  total  registration  of  the 
two  centers  opened  in  1912  was  93;  today  we  count  our  regis- 
tration in  four  figures. 

It  has  been  the  policy  to  maintain  fixed  locations  for  speech 
centers  consistent  with  the  area  accommodated  and  the  re- 
sponse thereto,  this  being  an  excellent  method  of  initial  de- 
velopment and  one  most  conducive  of  permanent  corrections. 
Many  pupils  travel  long  distances  to  secure  the  opportunity 
offered  to  nonresidents  as  well  as  residents  of  Boston. 

The  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  our  pupils  who  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  normal  speech  after  years  of  mental 
suffering  is  most  gratifying  as  evidenced  by  our  letter  files. 

Interesting  data  may  be  gleaned  from  the  accompanying 
statistical  report  on  page  183. 

During  the  term  1923-24,  thirteen  speech  centers  were 
operated  in  the  following  school  districts,  viz.,  Quincy,  Mary 
Hemenway,  Hancock,  Martin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Dudley, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Roger  Wolcott  and  Lowell.  The  registration  of  those  centers 
varied,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  different  locations 
and  recency  of  the  institutions  of  the  speech  centers,  but 
mainly  in  accordance  with  the  professional  spirit  and  nature 
of  the  co-operation  extended  toward  the  speech  teachers  from 
those  having  jurisdiction  over  the  children.  For  example,  in 
the  Dwight  District,  where  the  speech  center  is  fixed  with  all 
its  desirable,  educational  appurtenances,  and  where  a  large 
number  of  cases  might  be  expected,  the  results  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  disappointing,  whereas,  in  the  Everett,  a  contiguous, 
girls'  district,  wherein  prospective  candidates  are  not  usually 
looked  for  in  large  numbers,  the  organization  is  most  effective 
and  gratifying,  especially  when  it  be  considered  that  only  two 
sessions  can  be  assigned  for  the  correction.  One  speech 
teacher  serves  both  centers,  undertaking  the  correction  of  the 
Everett  District  in  the  kindergarten  room  under  most  unfavor- 
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able  conditions  as  far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  The  fine 
spirit  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  merits  special  commenda- 
tion. I  would  recommend  that  a  new  speech  center  be  properly 
instituted  in  this  district  as  soon  as  the  desirable  quarters  can 
be  obtained.  It  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  teachers 
and  also,  very  beneficial  for  the  children,  if  attendants  could  be 
appointed  to  escort  the  children  of  tender  years  to  the  main 
center  now  organized  in  the  D wight  District.  In  fact,  more 
children  could  be  treated  in  all  the  centers  already  established 
if  aforesaid  attendants  were  appointed  under  the  direction 
and  training  of  the  assistant  in  charge.  Schedules  could  be 
arranged  so  that  one  attendant  could  serve  several  centers  at 
various  appointed  times.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  do 
so  than  to  dismantle  and  move  centers.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  services  of  attendants  be  seriously  considered. 

The  demand  for  further  correction  in  the  several  high  schools 
is  urgent.  Although,  hitherto,  special  opportunity  has  been 
afforded,  with  favorable  results,  at  the  Mayhew  and  Farragut 
Schools,  yet  high  school  and  adult  correction  could  be  more 
satisfactorily  conducted  in  a  strictly  adult  environment.  It 
was  impossible,  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  to  release  Miss 
McCann,  the  teacher  specially  assigned  to  adult  work,  so  that 
she  could  organize  directly  in  the  high  schools,  but  the  outlook 
for  the  fall  is  more  propitious. 

The  status  of  the  marked  progression  made  in  correction  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  possible  discharge  of  many  more  chil- 
dren by  January  2,  1925,  other  than  the  present  anticipatory 
discharges  of  November  1,  1924,  indicated  on  the  glance  report. 
In  a  word,  we  will  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  permanent 
corrections  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  next  school  term, 
and  unless  the  entire  school  system  be  stimulated  to  send  along 
the  less  flagrant  types,  viz.,  defective  phonation,  backward  and 
infantile  speech,  etc.,  or  unless  additional  speech  centers  be 
authorized  in  different  locations,  we  will  be  forced  to  forego 
additional  appointments. 

The  geographical  districts  represented  by  speech  centers 
now  organized  or  contemplated  are  City  Proper,  Dorchester, 
North  End,  Roxbury-Brookline,  East  Boston,  Roxbury-South 
End,  South  Boston,  South  End-City  Proper,  (3),  West  End, 
Mattapan,  Jamaica  Plain,  Charlestown  and  Roslindale. 
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The  total  registration  for  this  school  term,  1923-24,  was  1,686 
different  children;  642  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There 
were  85  different  groups,  thereby  showing  an  increase  of  8; 
1,217  different  children  belonged  on  May  31.  The  total 
registration,  including  the  transfers  within  the  centers,  as  noted 
on  the  glance  report  was  1,742.  Thirteen  teachers  having  been 
employed  in  the  work  of  correction,  each  teacher  averaged, 
therefore,  134  children.  One  hundred  two  children  were  listed 
on  the  anticipatory  discharge  list  for  the  fall  term.  Five- 
hundred  twenty-five  were  actually  discharged  as  corrections. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  speech  improvement  classes, 
1912-13,  until  June  1,  1924,  4,070  different  pupils  have  been 
admitted  and  have  received  correction. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  MISS  MABEL  E.  ADAMS. 


{The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  comprises  one  prin- 
cipal, one  assistant  principal,  fourteen  assistants,  and  three 
teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  and  manual  training.) 

There  are  157  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  completed  fifty-four  years  of 
service  on  November  10,  1923.  It  is  the  oldest  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.  The  School  Committee  of 
Boston  was  the  first  public  school  board  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  deaf  to  live  in  their  own  homes  while  acquiring  a  public 
school  education.  This  was  in  the  days  when  in  most  com- 
munities the  deaf  were  considered  objects  of  charity,  and  their 
schools  were  dubbed  "asylums";  so  the  clear-sightedness  of  the 
School  Committee  in  thus  inaugurating  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  the  more  remarkable.  This  movement  has  had  a  steady 
development  since  the  foundation  of  the  Horace  Mann  in  1869. 
After  a  few  graded  day  schools  had  been  started,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  small  day  classes 
scattered  about  in  the  public  schools  wherever  a  few  deaf 
children  were  to  be  found;  but  the  difficulties  always  attendant 
upon  lack  of  grading  proved  so  great  that  wherever  it  was 
possible  children  were  brought  to  a  center  and  a  graded  school 
established,  free  transportation  being  provided.  Chicago, 
which  formerly  had  thirty-five  small  classes,  has  consolidated, 
and  now  has  three  graded  centers.  Cleveland  has  a  fine  new 
building  and  Detroit  has  just  completed  one  wherein  every 
imaginable  need  of  the  deaf  seems  to  have  been  considered. 
New  York  City  is  preparing  to  erect  a  building  which  shall  be 
a  center  for  all  instruction  and  activities  connected  with  the 
deaf.  St.  Louis  is  sending  out  questionnaires  preparatory  to 
reorganizing  its  work  for  the  deaf  on  modern  lines.  Many 
other  cities  are  establishing  centers  where  graded  work  can  be 
carried  on.  The  strong  feeling  which  formerly  prevailed 
favoring  the  scattering  of  the  deaf  in  small  classes  among  the 
hearing  schools  has  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  experts  that 
better  results  are  accomplished  in  graded  schools  organized  to 
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meet  the  special  needs  of  the  deaf.  Everywhere  there  is  an 
effort  to  fit  deaf  pupils  into  any  parts  of  the  regular  system 
which  will  benefit  them,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  but 
with  the  school  for  the  deaf  exercising  a  fostering  care  over  them 
until  the  end. 

Accommodations. 
The  present  building,  now  thirty-four  years  old,  has  been  too 
crowded  in  recent  years  to  care  for  its  pupils  adequately. 
Rooms  designed  for  ten  pupils  and  one  teacher  have  had  to 
hold  twenty-one  pupils  and  two  teachers.  Older  pupils  have 
been  so  crowded  that  a  child  could  not  leave  his  seat  to  go  to 
the  blackboard  without  waiting  for  two  or  three  others  to  move. 
This  year  some  relief  was  afforded  by  two  overflow  primary 
classes  at  the  William  McKinley;  but  no  expedient  having 
been  discovered  for  the  relief  of  the  crowded  middle  grades, 
six  applicants  for  admission  to  the  sixth  grade  had  to  be  refused 
because  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  crowd  them  in.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  plan  of  permanent  relief  must  be  found.  The 
William  McKinley  will  not  be  available  next  year,  and  the  need 
for  extra  accommodations  bids  fair  to  be  just  as  urgent  as 
before. 

A  building  with  proper  lunch  room  and  gymnasium  facilities, 
a  playground  and  work  shop,  and  rooms  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  pupils  who  properly  belong  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  is 
much  needed.  It  should  be  situated  within  easy  reach  of  a 
trolley  line,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood. 

Pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  range  in  age  from  five 
to  twenty-four.  They  come  from  every  part  of  Boston  and 
from  thirty-four  different  towns  and  cities.  Not  all  are  totally 
deaf;  many  have  some  slight  perception  of  sound;  some  have 
enough  hearing  to  distinguish  vowels;  others  can  distinguish 
words  but  not  sentences;  and  yet  others  are  just  too  hard  of 
hearing  to  make  progress  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  law 
expressly  mentions  this  last  class  in  its  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  The  same  law  excludes  the  "mentally 
weak." 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  where  border-line 
cases  belong,  whether  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  a  special  class, 
or  an  institution  giving  custodial  care. 
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Some  provisions  for  expert  testing  of  both  hearing  and 
mentality  is  needed.  Some  cities  provide  for  tests  by  an  otolo- 
gist and  a  psychologist,  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  each  test. 
Others  have  candidates  for  any  kind  of  special  education 
examined  by  a  permanent  staff  at  headquarters  and  distribute 
them  according  to  the  results.  Any  plan  which  would  give  the 
school  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  in  classifying  pupils  would  be 
most  desirable. 

Tuition  and  Transportation. 
The  state  pays  tuition  to  the  city  for  all  pupils,  resident  or 
non-resident,  and  for  all  costs  of  transportation,  on  the  theory 
that  all  children  are  entitled  to  free  education,  and  the  deaf 
can  be  taught  more  efficiently  at  some  central  point  than  in 
small  local  units.  The  state  also  bears  the  expense  of  caretakers 
who  act  as  escorts  to  the  younger  children.  There  have  been 
four  of  these  during  the  present  year.  The  administering  of 
these  matters  of  transportation  involving  individual  car  fare 
accounts  and  much  planning  for  the  safety  of  little  ones  com- 
ing from  widely  scattered  points,  make  deep  inroads  on  the 
time  the  principal  ought  to  give  to  supervision  and  aid  in 
teaching. 

Teacher  Visiting. 
Deafness  brings  with  it  so  many  special  disabilities  that 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  homes  and  the 
school  are  particularly  desirable.  These  are  encouraged  by  a 
system  of  teacher  visiting.  Certain  teachers  visit  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  give  illustrative  lessons  to  the  children 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  and  listen  to  all  the  interests 
which  the  parents  are  so  ready  to  discuss.  This  visiting 
is  financed  by  the  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf 
Children,  an  organization  founded  thirty  years  ago  to  aid 
the  school. 

Teachers. 

The  school's  greatest  problem  at  the  present  time  is  where 
to  turn  for  trained  teachers.  One  faithful  and  valued  teacher , 
Miss  Sally  B.  Tripp,  died  suddenly  in  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Miss  Ida  H.  Adams,  who  has  taught  in  the  Horace  Mann 
thirty-seven  years,  and  in  Boston  forty-seven,  without  a  single 
day's  absence  except  when  there  was  death  in  her  family,  is 
retiring  this  year.  Others  are  approaching  the  age  where 
retirement  is  possible. 
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While  principles  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  children, 
yet  the  method  of  approach  is  so  different  where  the  avenue  of 
hearing  is  closed  that  special  methods  are  essential.  For  many 
years  this  school  took  in  teachers  from  the  other  elementary 
schools  and  let  them  learn  by  experience,  receiving  such  train- 
ing as  the  principal  could  give  them  in  odd  minutes,  and  them- 
selves paying  for  a  course  in  the  science  of  phonetics  given  by 
one  of  the  teachers. 

This  practice  provided  many  excellent  teachers.  For  years 
the  salary  at  the  Horace  Mann  was  a  third  higher  than  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  principal  could  induce  able  teachers 
to  enter  the  service  and  train  themselves  for  the  work.  Now, 
however,  with  only  a  small  "differential/'  and  many  more 
openings  for  promotions  in  the  general  service,  no  source  of 
supply  is  apparent.  The  School  Committee  has  established  a 
certificate  and  offers  examinations  every  year  with  few  tangible 
results.  In  four  years  three  candidates  have  presented  them- 
selves. Two  passed  and  were  appointed.  No  others  have  come 
forward.  Last  fall  the  secretary  advertised  the  examinations 
in  publications  which  go  into  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country,  and  some  inquiries  have  ensued  from  desirable  can- 
didates; but  in  each  case  the  salary  offered  and  the  necessity 
for  passing  an  examination  caused  an  unfavorable  decision. 
Some  candidates  stated  rather  bluntly  that  they  could  com- 
mand more  money  with  less  trouble  elsewhere. 

Eventually  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  like  those 
of  some  other  states  may  make  some  provision  for  special 
training.  Training  within  the  school  itself  in  school  hours 
with  demonstration  and  opportunity  for  observation  is  planned 
for  next  year. 

Need  for  Vocational  Training. 
The  deaf  need  intensive  vocational  training  even  more  than 
the  normal.  All  of  them  must  earn  their  living  in  competition 
with  the  hearing  world  and  the  odds  are  heavy  against  them. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  be  able  to  do  some  one  kind  of  work  so 
well  that  their  handicap  will  not  matter.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  give  them  all  the  academic  education  they  can 
profit  by  —  many  subjects  which  will  be  of  no  practical  use 
are  yet  worth  while  if  they  lead  to  mental  pleasure;  but  the 
need  to  make  a  living  is  paramount.  The  Department  of 
Manual  Training  is  now  equipping  the  Prince  School  with 
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greatly  increased  facilities  for  industrial  training  and  the 
Horace  Mann  boys  are  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  and  to  enjoy  additional  hours  of  work  which 
their  greater  age  makes  proper.  This  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

No  extra  provision  is  as  yet  in  sight  for  the  girls,  however. 
If  room  could  be  found,  the  Domestic  Arts  Department  could 
undoubtedly  furnish  the  instruction. 

Residual  Heaeing. 
Schools  for  the  deaf  all  over  the  country  are  now  giving 
much  attention  to  the  training  of  any  remnant  of  hearing 
which  pupils  may  possess.  In  some  instances  this  proves 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The  many  hard-of-hearing 
children  who  enter  from  the  public  schools  usually  have  enough 
hearing  left  to  benefit  greatly  by  systematic  stimulation.  This 
stimulation  is  usually  accomplished  by  a  use  of  bells,  the 
victrola,  the  piano,  and  various  musical  instruments.  Our 
own  school,  which  was  among  the  very  first  in  experimenting, 
has  made  much  more  use  of  the  singing  voice  of  the  teacher 
than  any  other  school  and  has  been  able  to  show  some  most 
interesting  results.  This  experimenting  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  assistant  principal,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Henderson. 

Rhythm. 

The  organ  of  balance,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  audi- 
tory canal,  is  often  destroyed  by  the  disease  which  causes  deaf- 
ness. The  lack  of  the  sense  of  balance  is  apt  to  result  in  a 
shuffling  heavy  gait  and  peculiar  posture.  To  remedy  these 
defects  much  attention  is  paid  to  rhythmic  exercises  to  music. 
The  children  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  capability  for 
smooth  rhythmic  motion,  resulting  in  great  improvement  to 
their  posture  and  carriage. 

In  common  with  other  schools  the  Horace  Mann  has 
always  taught  the  Palmer  system  of  penmanship  with  rhyth- 
mical motion,  and  visiting  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  its  beneficial  possibilities  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work  in  rhythm,  and  have  gone  away  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  system,  not  for  the  penmanship  but 
for  the  rhythmic  value. 
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Lip-Reading  Classes. 
The  annual  hearing  test  in  the  public  schools  always  reveals 
some  pupils  with  perceptibly  defective  hearing  who  yet  hear 
too  well  to  be  placed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Lip-reading  is 
needed  by  these  pupils,  both  for  present  help  and  for  the  future, 
as  the  deafness  of  youth  is  liable  to  be  progressive.  For  such 
pupils,  Wednesday  afternoon  classes  in  lip-reading  were  estab- 
lished four  years  ago,  under  Miss  Stella  E.  Weaver,  and  have 
been  continued  ever  since.  There  have  been  two  classes  this 
year  and  there  is  to  be  a  third  next  year. 

Athletics. 

The  lack  of  gymnasium  and  yard  reduce  physical  exercises 
and  games  to  a  minimum,  but  last  year  and  this  year  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  has  appointed  our  teacher  of 
physical  training  as  a  playground  teacher,  and  the  boys  have 
had  two  fine  seasons  of  baseball  in  the  Fenway,  which  have 
roused  the  keenest  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Community  Service. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  seems  to  be  used  by  the  public 
as  a  bureau  of  information  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
handicapped  of  every  kind.  Adults  interested  in  lip-reading, 
parents  of  mentally  defective  or  crippled  children,  deaf  strangers 
seeking  employment  —  all  these  call  up  or  call  personally  for 
aid  and  comfort,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  it  is  given  to  tnem. 

The  school  also  serves  as  an  informal  school  of  observation 
for  students  from  all  the  nearby  colleges  who  come  in  such 
numbers  as  to  constitute  a  decided  care. 

But  the  school  exists  for  the  service  it  can  render  and  every 
teacher  holds  herself  in  readiness  to  spend  herself  for  the  good 
of  the  children  and  the  public. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  October  6,  1924. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  165,981;  the 
average  membership,  137,304;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance, 
125,733.  The  total  registration  was  6,097  more  than  during  the  school 
year  next  preceding.    The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Regular  day  schools   138,172 

Evening  schools   18,017 

Continuation  school   7,769 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       .      .      .  2,023 


The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Review  Schools  was 
6,893.  This  total  of  6,893  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration 
because,  with  but  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public 
day  schools  during  the  term  ending  in  June,  1924. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  864 
pupils.  The  registration  for  the  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  showed  a  total  registration  of  2,316,  making  a  net  total  increase 
in  high  and  Latin  schools  of  1,048.  The  elementary  grades  (exclusive 
of  the  ninth)  showed  an  increase  of  2,373  pupils.  The  Continuation 
School  showed  an  increase  of  83  pupils,  and  the  special  schools  a  decrease 
of  9.    Other  increases  in  registration  throughout  the  city  were  as  follows: 


Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston      .      .  78 

Kindergartens   299 

Evening  schools   2,003 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       ....  415 


The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  123,086;  an  in- 
crease of  1,925. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members  of 
the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1924,  was  3,880  — 
one  hundred  seven  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  Teachers  College  had  fifty-one  additional  teachers;  the  day 
high  and  Latin  schools  had  fifty-one  additional;  the  day  elementary  schools, 
twenty-seven  additional;  the  kindergartens,  four  additional.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 3,880  —  669  were  men  and  3,211  women.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Teachers  College  was  nineteen;  in  the  day  high 
and  Latin  schools,  twenty-eight;  in  the  grades,  forty-one;  and  in  the 
kindergartens,  twenty-seven. 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  as 
follows: 


Number  of 
Classes. 

Number 

JJ  C1U  J-l  £  ILL  g . 

8 

98 

Hospital  Classes  including  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Con- 

sumptives' Hospital  and  Long  Island  Hospital  Schools; 

also  classes  conducted  at  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

and  Prendergast  Preventorium  

7 

143 

24 

649 

27 

898 

91 

1,447 

13 

304 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammereis)  (13  centers)  

84 

1,218 

17 

461 

1 

14 

Summer  Review  Schools  were  reopened  June  23  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week  ud  to  and  including  August  8,  1924.  There  was 
one  summer  review  high  school  conducted  in  the  Roxbury  High  School- 
house.    There  were  ten  summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on  the  daily 
average  number  belonging. 


School  Year. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920^21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

106,743 

109,110 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

123,086 

Parochial  schools  

23,805 

24,552 

"25,685 

26,030 

26,034 

26,522 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 
0 


AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS  1919-20  TO 
1923-24. 


Day  Schools. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

City  of  Boston  

235 

262 

301 

407 

487 

15,632 

16,737 

19,461 

20,615 

20,637 

Elementary  Grades  

84,875 

87,532 

89,719 

90,761 

92,464 

7,489 

7,881 

8,172 

8,095 

8,223 

Special  Schools  

879 

998 

1,317 

1,283 

1,275 

Totals  

109,110 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

123,086 

Increase  over  previous  year. . . 

2,367 

4,300 

5,560 

2,191 

1,925 

ENROLLMENT  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Day  Schools. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

234 

262 

297 

406 

487 

High  and  Latin  

14,294 

15,979 

18,301 

19,071 

19,370 

84,390 

87,770 

89,374 

90,751 

92,237 

8,318 

8,512 

8,673 

8,803 

8,910 

796 

934 

1,191 

1,059 

1,144 

Totals  

108,032 

113,457 

117,836 

120,090 

122,148 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924. 


Boys. 

\ 

Girls. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

6 

492 

498 

High  and  Latin  

11,438 

11,753 

23,191 

Elementary  Grades  

53,013 

49,732 

102,745 

Kindergartens  

5,041 

5,094 

10,135 

621 

982 

1,603 

Totals  

70,119 

68,053 

138,172 
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SUMMARY. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1924. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

1 

Average 

Attendance. 

[  Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Ntjmber  Enrolled  June 
30,  1924,  of  the  Fol- 
lowing Ages. 

Under  5. 

5  to  7. 

7  to  14. 

14  to  16. 

16  and  over. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

498 

.487 
20,637 
92,464 
8,223 

469 
19,300 
86,187 
6,653 

96 
94 
94 
81 

1 

9,580 
5,510 

486 
6,818 
394 

High  and  Latin  

23,191 
102,745 
10,135 

2,972 
68,487 
12 

Kindergartens  

396 
6,756 

17,450 
2,142 

Totals  

(.;  ■■■<  -:y 

136,569 
1,603 

121,811 
1,275 

112,609 
1,159 

92 
91 

7,152 
2 

19,592 
10 

71,471 
176 

15,091 
515 

7,698 
441 

All  Day  Schools  (except  the 
Continuation  School  and 
Day   School  for  Immi- 
grants)   

138,172 

123,086 

113,768 

92 

7,154 

19,602 

71,647 

15,606 

8,139 

Evening  High 

5,723 
11,158 

1,136 

3,269 
5,592 

598 

2,558 
4,481 

461 

78 
80 

77 

Boston  Trade  School  (Even- 

Totals   

18,017 

9,459 

7,500 

79 

Continuation  School  

7,769 
2,023 

3,902 
857 

3,778 
687 

97 
80 

Day  School  for  Immigrants, 

Totals  of  all  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  

165,981 

137,304 

125,733 

92 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year  Ending  June 


192  A. 


Schools. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High   School  of  Com- 
merce   

High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  

Hyde  Park  High ....... 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High .... 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

Totals,     High  and 
Latin  

Grand  Total  


498 


1,575 
937 
853 
838 
2,447 
1,125 
3,080 
3,235 

1,626 

1,110 
1,071 
1,185 
1,666 
1,581 
862 


1,289 


482 


862 

847 

452 

325 

370 

822 

1,324 

503 

561 

2,957 

,401 


1,517 


459 
321 
1,512 


354 


991 
484 
848 


1,497 
438 


487 


1,289 
862 
799 
695 
2,146 
1,064 
2,957 
2,404 

1,517 

991 
943 
1,169 
1,512 
1,497 
792 


464 


1,234 


316 
302 
751 
462 
2,743 


830 
414 
349 
1,213 
517 


2,217 


1,451 


435 
308 
1,434 


913 
456 
808 


337 


1,399 
411 


469 


1,234 
830 
730 
651 

1,964 
979 

2,743 

2,217 

1,451 

913 
891 
1,116 
1,434 
1,399 
748 


18 


55 
32 
69 
44 
182 

85  I  92 

I 

214  I  93 

I 

187  92 

66  96 

78 
52 
53 
78 
98 
44 


23,191 
23,689 


10,406 
10,411 


10,231 
10,713 


20,637 
21,124 


9,773 
9,778 


9,527 
9,991 


19,300 
19,769 


1,337 
1,355 


U 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1924. 


Average  Number 

Average 

d 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

6 
o 

School  Districts. 

xatic 

it. 

t  of 
iancc 

OQ 

"<3 

m 

CO 

. 

3 

l  ii^r 

°S 

33 

o 

>> 
O 

~c 

>> 
o 

o 

> 

h< 

H 

W 

b 

H 

PQ 

b 

H 

ft 

Abraham  Lincoln  

2,230 

912 

1,003 

1,915 

858 

942 

1,800 

HS 

94 

817 

655 

90 

745 

614 

78 

692 

53 

93 

1,995 

923 

892 

1,815 

868 

829 

1,697 

118 

93 

Bigelow  

1,101 

846 

145 

991 

808 

133 

941 

50 

95 

Blackinton-John 

Cheverus 

1,646 

oZo 

/OU 

1  r;o  r: 
l,OoO 

ill 

7nr 

1  4.78 
1,4  1  o 

107 

93 

Bow  ditch 

1,064 

Zoo 

TTe 
1  to 

1  noo 

OOO 
ZoZ 

tok 

Q£7 

yo  / 

71 

93 

Bowdoin 

893 

Qno 
oVZ 

one 

7AO 
/  UU 

1  AO 

A  CR 
460 

A.  ,4  A. 
040 

54 

92 

Chapman 

1,544 

AOO 
OZo 

634 

l,Zo  t 

o/y 

OS/ 

1  1  AA 
1,1  DO 

91 

93 

Charles  Sumner 

894 

a  kt 
4o< 

411 

CAC 

iZo 

381 

cno 

otiy 

59 

93 

Christopher  Cibson 

1,034 

504 

1,UU/ 

A  AO 
40Z 

A  AO 
40Z 

83 

92 

Dearborn 

2,157 

1  nA  r. 

863 

1  noo 

yy4 

TrtA 

/yo 

i,  /yu 

138 

93 

Dillaway 

1,444 

304 

911 

1,215 

OTA 

838 

1,114 

101 

92 

Dudley 

1,293 

\)OZ 

222 

1   1  T/l 
1,1  li 

COO 

©yo 

i  ne 

iy© 

i,uyi 

83 

93 

i)  tv'i  cr  n  t 

1,243 

686 

214 

nnn 

yuu 

A/I  A 
040 

189 

COK 

ooo 

65 

93 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

1,063 

A  OC 

4oo 

495 

ocn 

40l 

a  An 
40U 

Q1  1 

yu 

69 

93 

1,828 

IRA 

✓  o4 

745 

i,ouy 

Ton 
(Z\J 

701 

88 

94 

Elihu  Greenwood 

1,384 

661 

605 

1,266 

621 

566 

1   1  CT 

l,lo/ 

79 

94 

Eliot 

3,115 

O  OA  & 

Z,Z<±o 

617 

z,oOo 

O  1  AQ 
.6,100 

593 

O  7A1 
Z,  /Ol 

102 

96 

1,598 

733 

762 

1,495 

AQA 
OoO 

Tnn 

/uy 

1  one 

100 

93 

1,105 

239 

749 

988 

212 

690 

nno 

yuz 

86 

91 

K  TflnPiq        firm  a  n 

787 

357 

362 

ti  n 

/  iy 

339 

344 

AOO 

36 

95 

JL  I  (J.  1 1 J  v    v  ■    X  l  '  <  )l  I  I  J  Jot  HI  .  . 

847 

395 

359 

754 

OAA 

oOO 

330 

AOA 

oyo 

58 

92 

"FYa  n  kl  in 

1,119 

293 

741 

1,034 

271 

693 

yo4 

70 

93 

HVf^fl  £»ti        \A7"    T  inpnln 

X  J  i.'.U  I  I'   K     TV  .     IjIU'  <>1  11  . 

767 

563 

123 

686 

537 

113 

650 

36 

95 

(io  otnn 

1,231 

204 

875 

1,079 

192 

830 

i  noo 

57 

95 

O.lVinrf  Stuart 

789 

356 

323 

679 

331 

301 

AOO 

ooZ 

47 

93 

2,638 

446 

1,820 

2,266 

428 

1,748 

2,176 

90 

96 

Ilofirn  rrl— Turrit  Vi  i  n  crli  n  m 

1,424 

625 

599 

1,224 

583 

555 

1,138 

86 

93 

1,124 

524 

506 

1,030 

493 

476 

969 

61 

94 

2,089 

881 

851 

1,732 

825 

791 

1,616 

116 

93 

HukIi  O'Brien  

1,906 

965 

621 

1,589 

901 

580 

1,481 

108 

93 

Hyde  

859 

132 

585 

717 

119 

545 

664 

53 

93 

JefTerson-Comins  

1,523 

696 

662 

1,358 

607 

628 

1,295 

63 

95 

John  A.  Andrew  

1,230 

612 

494 

1,106 

583 

465 

1,048 

58 

95 

John  Marshall  

1,451 

728 

634 

1,362 

672 

581 

1,253 

109 

92 

1,957 

912 

807 

1,719 

838 

737 

1,575 

144 

92 

/ 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924- — Concluded. 


a 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance  . 

;  Absence. 

itratic 

it  of 

Total 
Regis 

bss 
03 

Boys 

Girli 

TotE 

Boyi 

Girls 

Tots 

Avei 

0) 

p-l 

1,261 

558 

536 

1,094 

512 

487 

999 

95 

91 

1,028 

685 

173 

858 

660 

164 

824 

34 

96 

1,894 

935 

868 

1,803 

849 

778 

1,627 

176 

90 

1,420 

634 

637 

1,271 

590 

587 

1,177 

94 

93 

1,168 

539 

534 

1,073 

512 

502 

1,014 

59 

95 

765 

273 

322 

595 

253 

300 

553 

r42 

93 

2,285 

1,033 

1,070 

2,103 

973 

1,001 

1,974 

129 

94 

2,663 

1,291 

1,158 

2,449 

1,215 

1,082 

2,297 

152 

94 

632 

304 

283 

587 

289 

266 

555 

32 

95 

1,241 

248 

861 

1,109 

232 

810 

1,042 

67 

94 

796 

368 

380 

748 

343 

352 

695 

53 

93 

1,013 

465 

541 

1,006 

435 

504 

939 

67 

93 

1,683 

737 

753 

1,490 

669 

681 

1,350 

140 

91 

874 

420 

341 

761 

387 

315 

702 

59 

92 

1,446 

559 

563 

1,122 

507 

510 

1,017 

105 

91 

1,060 

763 

202 

965 

721 

187 

908 

57 

94 

1,252 

585 

430 

1,015 

551 

402 

953 

62 

94 

1,613 

744 

693 

1,437 

696 

639 

1,335 

102 

93 

2,246 

1,096 

1,088 

2,184 

995 

982 

1,977 

207 

91 

3,096 

1,475 

1,428 

2,903 

1,415 

1,362 

2,777 

126 

96 

991 

725 

181 

906 

673 

164 

837 

69 

92 

1,086 

267 

746 

1,013 

244 

693 

937 

76 

92 

1,751 

826 

719 

1,545 

790 

684 

1,474 

71 

95 

1,597 

713 

735 

1,448 

665 

682 

1,347 

101 

93 

1,498 

707 

673 

1,380 

669 

635 

1,304 

76 

94 

1,003 

852 

172 

1,024 

805 

159 

964 

60 

94 

1  582 

764 

751 

1  515 

713 

706 

1,419 

96 

94 

1,863 

808 

763 

1,571 

755 

708 

1,463 

108 

93 

1,830 

878 

796 

1,674 

823 

742 

1,565 

109 

93 

1,446 

634 

637 

1,271 

587 

584 

1,171 

100 

92 

11 

110 

105 

215 

105 

100 

205 

10 

95 

1,825 

474 

1,123 

1,597 

438 

1,039 

1,477 

120 

92 

1,358 

1,224 

87 

1,311 

1,130 

76 

1,206 

105 

92 

2,284 

1,096 

1,108 

2,204 

977 

983 

1,960 

244 

89 

971 

473 

433 

906 

443 

400 

843 

63 

93 

1,024 

549 

479 

1,028 

494 

427 

921 

107 

90 

102,745 

47,935 

44,529 

92,464 

44,707 

41,480 

86,187 

6,277 

94 

School  Districts. 


Julia  Ward  Howe .... 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  ; . 

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt.. . 

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill .  . 

Washington  

Washington  Allston. .  . 
Washington  Irving .  .  . 

Wells.,  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott. . 
William  E.  Russell... . 
William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Totals  


12 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 
 , — 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

93 

32 

32 

64 

26 

27 

53 

11 

83 

58 

20 

29 

49 

15 

21 

36 

13 

73 

Bennett  

236 

100 

107 

207 

76 

80 

156 

51 

75 

59 

25 

22 

47 

21 

19 

40 

7 

85 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

212 

80 

86 

166 

64 

69 

133 

33 

80 

Bowditch  

116 

45 

54 

99 

36 

43 

79 

20 

80 

Bowdoin  

108 

50 

37 

87 

41 

31 

72 

15 

83 

Chapman  

129 

46 

56 

102 

39 

46 

85 

17 

83 

Charles  Sumner  

145 

65 

62 

127 

51 

52 

103 

24 

81 

Christopher  Gibson  

52 

18 

31 

49 

15 

24 

39 

10 

80 

Dearborn  

123 

43 

58 

101 

35 

46 

81 

20 

80 

Dillaway  

154 

57 

57 

114 

43 

45 

88 

26 

77 

Dudley  

151 

55 

61 

116 

45 

49 

94 

22 

81 

51 

.30 

24 

54 

23 

19 

42 

12 

78 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

102 

49 

45 

94. 

38 

36 

74 

20 

79 

Edward  Everett  

142 

54 

55 

109 

43 

43 

86 

23 

79 

Elihu  Greenwood  

188 

84 

80 

164 

66 

62 

128 

36 

78 

Eliot  

142 

59 

83 

142 

54 

73 

127 

15 

89 

Emerson  

130 

54 

60 

114 

45 

50 

95 

19 

83 

Everett  

65 

30 

29 

59 

22 

22 

44 

15 

75 

Francis  Parkman  

111 

48 

40 

S8 

42 

35 

77 

11 

88 

Franklin  

123 

52 

52 

104 

43 

43 

86 

18 

83 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

76 

43 

31 

74 

36 

27 

63 

11 

85 

Gaston  

oy 

on 

OU 

1  7 

ZO 

40 

10 

80 

Gilbert  Stuart  

118 

51 

45 

96 

40 

36 

76 

20 

79 

Hancock  

523 

171 

180 

351 

151 

160 

311 

40 

89 

Harvard- Frothingham  

228 

88 

1 

79 

167 

73 

63 

|  136 

31 

81 

Henry  Grew  

138 

47 

63 

110 

36 

48 

84 

26 

76 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

154 

53 

54 

107 

43 

44' 

87 

20 

81 

Hugh  O'Brien  

144 

62 

62 

124 

48 

48 

96 

28 

77 

Hyde  

96 

35 

31 

66 

28 

25 

53 

13 

80 

Jefferson-Comins  

152 

66 

61 

127 

55 

51 

106 

21 

83 

John  A.  Andrew  

59 

23 

36 

59 

19 

30 

49 

10 

83 

John  Marshall  

175 

72 

76 

148 

57 

02 

119 

29 

80 

John  Winthrop  

166 

56 

71 

127 

4* 

55 

99 

28 

78 

STATISTICS.  13 

KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 192 J^. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 

81 

34 

27 

61 

27 

21 

48 

13 

79 

Lawrence 

40 

15 

14 

29 

12 

11 

23 

6 

79 

Lewis 

159 

78 

73 

151 

59 

55 

114 

37 

75 

Longfellow 

185 

44 

52 

96 

35 

40 

75 

21 

78 

Lowell 

153 

60 

59 

119 

50 

49 

99 

20 

83 

Martin . 

125 

50 

45 

95 

42 

38 

80 

15 

i 

84 

Alary  Hemenway 

172 

82 

55 

137 

66 

43 

109 

28 

80 

Mather 

222 

107 

85 

192 

92 

73 

1  165 

27 

S6 

Mi  not. . 

47 

17 

26 

43 

14 

22 

36 

7 

84 

Norcross 

122 

53 

40 

93 

44 

29 

73 

20 

78 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

68 

30 

21 

51 

22 

17 

39 

12 

76 

Phillips  Brooks 

223 

84 

102 

186 

68 

82 

150 

36 

81 

Prescott 

93 

34 

36 

70 

26 

27 

53 

17 

76 

Prince. . . . 

96 

37 

51 

88 

28 

39 

67 

21 

76 

Quincy 

246 

95 

84 

179 

79 

71 

150 

29 

84 

Rice . .  . 

64 

19 

21 

40 

16 

16 

32 

8 

80 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

130 

55 

56 

111 

46 

48 

94 

17 

85 

Roger  Wolcott 

299 

160 

127 

287 

127 

102 

229 

58 

80 

Samuel  Adams 

396 

148 

154 

302 

119 

125 

244 

58 

81 

Sherwin 

109 

38 

41 

79 

30 

32 

62 

17 

78 

Shurtleff 

114 

56 

50 

106 

47 

41 

88 

18 

83 

Theodore  Lyman 

213 

79 

90 

169 

67 

75 

142 

27 

84 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

79 

30 

31 

61 

26 

27 

53 

8 

87 

Thomas  Gardner 

153 

59 

74 

133 

50 

61 

111 

22 

83 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

111 

48 

51 

99 

39 

42 

81 

18 

82 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

211 

86 

79 

165 

76 

67 

143 

22 

87 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

212 

78 

85 

163 

62 

68 

130 

33 

80 

171 

76 

79 

155 

62 

67 

129 

26 

83 

TVashington  Allston 

122 

46 

37 

83 

37 

30 

67 

16 

81 

Wells  

217 

100 

93 

193 

81 

74 

155 

38 

80 

Wendell  Phillips  

48 

19 

25 

44 



16 

20 

36 

8 

82 

William  E.  Endicott  7. 

William  E.  Russell  

373 
129 
174 

179 

52 
75 

161 

45 
69 

340  ! 
97 

138 
39 

120 
34 
52 

258 
73 
108 

82 
24 
36 

76 
75 
75 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

144 

56 

Totals  

10,135 

4,107 

4,116 

8,223 

3,328 

3,325 

6,663 

1,570 

81 

14 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924. 


Schools. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Horace  Mann  School 

Boston  Clerical  School.  . 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  


Boston  Trade  School . . . 
Trade  School  for  Girls . . 

Totals  


153 
181 

62 
478 
729 

1,603 


84 


46 
407 


537 


72 
190 


476 


156 
190 

46 
407 
476 


76 


64 
174 


36 
382 


427 


140 
174 

36 
382 
427 


738 


1,275 


494 


665 


1,159 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Total  Registration  by  Departments;  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1924. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Day. 

Department. 

Evening. 

Complete 

Original 

Enrollment. 

Enrollment. 

83 

83 

153 

96 

96 

129 

110 

109 

189 

52 

52 

80 

42 

42 

59 

96 

96 

153 

20 

181 

45 

479 

478 

1,009 

STATISTICS. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day.     j  Extension. 

Total. 

433 
187 

56 
53 

48 
54 
37 
14 

481 
241 
93 
67 

Totals  

729 

153 

882 

Summer  Term  192 '4. 

Total  registration   158 

Average  number  belonging   152 

Average  attendance   135 

Per  cent  of  attendance   87 

Length  of  term  — •  July  7  to  August  29: 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  July   16 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  August   16 

Part  time  extension : 

Number  enrolled   7 

Hours  of  attendance   341 


16  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  IS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

1  j 
j  5  Years. 

|  6  Years. 

1  1 
7  Years. 

8  Years.  j 

9  Years.  | 

10  Years. 

All  Grades  j 

Males 

s  3 

— •  ti 

Females 

u  = 

Totals  



Girls 

i£ 
"o 

© 

Girls 

r; 
O 

73 

Girls 

C 



Girls 

a 
j 

Boys 

■a 
c 

V.    Class  Latin  Schools. 

Boys 

1 

g 

Girls 

£ 

VI.  Class  Latin  Schools. . .  .  j 

Bovs 

14 

Girls 

8 

23 



t 

Ninth  Grade  j 

Boys 

Girls 

C  a> 
c 

Totals  

1 

Eighth  Grade  { 



Boys... 

1 

1 

Girls 

4 

Seventh  Grade  < 

2 

97 

Girls 

3 

128 

Sixth  Grade  { 

Boys .  .  . 

3 

125 

1,419 
1,879 

Girls 

•i 

1  4.7 

Fifth  Grade  { 

Boys . . . 

1 

88 

1,540 

108 

1,734 
2,090 

1,868 
1,166 

Boys .  . . 

86 

1,771 

Girls 

1 

1  9Q 

1  893 
'  24 

2  021 
'  43 

951 

Boys . . . 
Girls..  . 

.  .  2 

2 

3 

63 

1 

1 

4 

16 

26 

45 

Third  Grade   1 

First  Grade  < 

Special  Classes  I 

Boys . . . 

109 

2,067 

2,212 

1,022 

369 

Girls 

99 

2,299 
2,235 
1,939 
689 
548 
70 

2,032 
852 
645 
161 
116 
141 

886 

255 

y  Schools 

Boys . . . 
Girls.. . 
Boys . . . 
Girls . . . 

3 
4 

184 
194 

185 
197 
3,651 
3,432 
2 

2,566 
2,503 
2,462 
2,068 
15 

220 
181 
34 
35 
149 

59 
45 
9 
10 
162 

u 

3 

Girls 

2 

12 

25 

63 

85 

78 

c 

£ 

Special  English  Classes  j 

1 

1 

3 

17 

19 

Girls 

2 

3 

2 

11 

20 

S 

12 

44 

74 

71 

49 

17 

Girls 

11 

40 

93 

86 

54 

35 
8 

Conservation    of  Eyesightj 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Boys ,  .  . 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Fort  Strong  j 

Girls. . . 

8 

11 

11 

13 
1 

6 
1 

17 

2 

7 

1 

3 

Temporary   Home,  Massa-] 
chusetts  Society  for  the! 

Boys  , 

1 

1 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  I 

1 

2 

Totals  

396 

7,511 

9,939 

10,284 

10,304 

10,506 

i 

10,252 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1924. 


that  of  September  1,  1923. 


1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years.  | 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

1 

16  Years.* 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years.  1 

Over  21 
Years. 

Totals. 

1 

103 

1 

4o 

1 

25 

3 
21 

6 

481 

1 

1U7 

147 



29 

107 

147 

104 

49 

26 

24 

487 

3 
6 

668 
835 
699 
820 
383 
388 
106 
78 

18 
29 
571 
636 
300 
231 
134 
88 
22 
19 

13 
14 
213 
190 
76 
62 
10 
14 
4 
2 

2 

Q 
O 

48 
50 
14 
7 
5 
2 

3 

1 

8 

48 

57 
1,681 
1,898 
2,132 
2,386 
2,722 
2,774 
2,828 
2,422 
122 

83 
138 

79 

6 
6 

169 
170 
999 
1,066 
1,088 
923 
9 
9 
1 

157 
176 
854 
1,089 
1,016 
1,031 
462 
348 
1 

12 
5 
7 

3 

3 

10 

5 

166 
180 
1,016 
933 

3 

2 

8 
4 
125 
116 

1 

1 

5 
2 
9 
5 
65 
45 

1 

62  1  40 

39 
47 
18 

30 
11 

8 

131 

419 

2,399 

4,446 

5,134 

3,986 

2,048 

598 

137 

28 

6 

15 

19,370 

.. 

32 
58 

356 
502 

321 
419 

152 
154 

38 
40 

8 

3 

907 
1,177 



1 

90 

858 

740 

306 

78 

11 

2,084 

106 
174 
1,218 
1,326 
1,707 
1,691 
1,145 
980 
540 
346 
56 
42 
113 
80 
19 
14 
4 

4 
122 
58 
25 
4 
24 
28 
5 
21 
4 
7 
6 
2 
2 

1,153 
1,281 
1,543 
1,533 
1,165 
967 
549 
462 
225 
151 
31 
20 
28 
22 
13 
8 
1 
2 
93 
59 
159 
22 
24 
23 
4 
8 
15 
10 
4 
4 

1,418 
1,473 
898 
811 
512 
445 
255 
199 
100 
46 
14 
26 
8 
14 

775 
679 
421 
382 
222 
180 
90 
65 
47 
17 
6 
12 
3 
2 

263 
233 
112 
95 
78 
65 
29 
17 
20 
7 
9 
3 
1 

50 
68 
20 
24 
13 
14 
6 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 

8 
15 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

2 
4 
4 
3 

3,777 
3,931 
4,318 
4,308 
5,247 
5,038 
5,584 
5,437 
6,046 
5,566 
256 
198 
5,932 
5,689 
6,152 
5,539 
7  199 
6*,409 
956 

A  Ol 

766 
132 
153 
151 
279 
353 
57 
41 
34 
85 
7 
7 

2 
13 

1 

1 

3 

2 

i 
i 

89 
53 
232 
45 
29 
26 
3 
3 
13 
10 
2 
4 
1 
2 

72 
35 
236 
38 
19 
23 

33 
11 
97 
19 
12 
12 

8 
9 
13 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 
6 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

•2 

5 

1 

9,874 

9,581 

6,737 

3,343 

1,121 

247 

40 

18 

90,153 

18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

Kinder, 
gartens. 

All  Grades  \ 

f  Boys... 
1  Girls... 

3,373 
3,383 

933 
991 

103 
95 

5 
6 

1 

Totals  

6,756 

1,944 

198 

11 

1 

Special  Schools. 

Disciplinary  Day  School .  .  . 
Horace  Mann  School  1 

Boys . . . 

1 
12 
2 

4 
5 
6 

5 
5 
9 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 
Girls... 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
3 

8 
5 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Girls  .  . 

Totals  

Totals  all  Day  Schools  

2 

7,154 

5 

9,460 

5 

10,142 

13 

10,308 

15 

10,320 

15 
10,521 

19 

10,294 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1924. 


that  of  September  1,  1923.— Concluded. 


1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years. 

Over  21 
Years. 

Totals. 

4,434 
4,476 

8,910 

12 
8 
2 

9 
11 
10 

11 
4 

8 
29 
10 

16 
4 
7 

158 
94 
1 

2 
9 
5 
112 
99 
8 

60 
84 
73 
415 
362 
150 

7 
4 
60 
88 
33 

3 
2 
21 
47 
38 

2 
7 
9 
19 
40 

10 

4 
12 

4 
1 

8 

2 

10 

3 

7 

22 
10,028 

30 
10,120 

62 
10,056 

280 
8,809 

235 
6,797 

192 

4,532 

111 

2,317 

77 
840 

26 
267 

13 
90 

5 
37 

17 

56 

1,144 
122,148 

20 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 
February  1,  1923,  to  January  31, 1924. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

447 
1,310 

430 
1,252 

17 

58 
36 

High  and  Latin  Schools: 

862 

826 

Brighton  High  

795 

723 

72 

688 

639 

49 

2,160 

1,967 

193 

Oft 

SO 

2,838 

2,615 

223 

Girls'  High  ,  

2,362 

2,168 

194 

1,611 

1,536 

75 

976 

897 

79 

Hyde  Park  High  

947 

889 

58 

1,140 

1,086 

54 

1,476 

1,402 

74 

1,501 

,1,398 

103 

South  Boston  High  

821 

776 

45 

21,004 

19,588 

1,416 

20,557 

19,158 

1,399 

STATISTICS. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1923-1924. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  , 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Frank  V.  Thompson  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham. . . . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 


2,075 

772 
2,008 
1,024 
1,708 
1,133 

817 
1,313 
1,058 
1,079 
2,019 
1,309 
1,279 

947 
1,017 
1,604 
1,445 
3,008 
1,579 
1,022 

783 

733 
1,120 

766 
1,121 

772 
2,617 
1,352 
1,107 
1,825 
1,700 

783 


Average 
Attendance. 


Average 
Absence. 


1,928 
713 
1,837 
970 
1,553 
1,022 
742 
1,196 
963 
971 
1,857 
1,167 
1,176 
870 
922 
1,501 
1,321 
2,887 
1,446 
919 
733 
671 
1,015 
709 
1,048 
702 
2,480 
1,236 
1,019 
1,680 
1,565 
714 


147 
59 
171 
54 
155 
111 
75 
117 
95 
108 
162 
142 
103 
77 
95 
103 
124 
121 
133 
103 
50 
62 
105 
57 
73 
70 
137 
116 
88 
145 
135 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 

Jefferson-Comins  

1,463 

1,370 

93 

1,140 

1,074 

66 

1,459 

1,323 

136 

1,801 

1,628 

173 

1,114 

1,008 

106 

907 

865 

42 

1,875 

1,647 

228 

1,433 

1,310 

123 

1,203 

1,123 

80 

675 

614 

61 

2,238 

2,067 

171 

2,655 

2,481 

174 

629 

588 

41 

1,182 

1,098 

84 

822 

754 

68 

1,011 

938 

73 

1,674 

1,487 

187 

801 

737 

64 

1,136 

1,020 

116 

1,158 

1,057 

101 

1,061 

972 

89 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

1,544 

1,411 

133 

2,362 

2,096 

266 

3,136 

2,927 

209 

Sherwin  

950 

871 

79 

Shurtleff   

1,063 

973 

90 

Theodore  Lyman   

1,733 

1,613 

120 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

1,490 

1,402 

88 

Thomas  Gardner  

1,494 

1,361 

133 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1,138 

1,056 

82 

Ulysses  S  Grant 

1,635 

1,504 

131 

Warren-Bunker  HIP 

1,734 

1,586 

148 

Washington 

1,844 

1,697 

147 

WnnVimfftnn  Allntnn 

1,322 

1,213 

109 

Washington  Irving 

43 

42 

1 

Wells  

1,864 

1,683 

181 

Wendell  Pcillips  

1,397 

1,275 

122 

William  E.  Endicott  

2,489 

2,162 

327 

William  E.  Russell  

999 

913 

86 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

1,150 

996 

154 

99,719 

91,475 

8,244 

STATISTICS. 
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FISCAL  YEAR,  1923=1924. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

161 

144 

17 

Boston  Clerical  School  

192 

175 

17 

40 

31 

9 

Boston  Trade  School  

409 

382 

27 

Trade  Schcol  for  Girls  

462 

406 

56 

Totals  

1,264 

1,138 

126 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Januaby  31. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 

City  of  Boston. 
(Excluding 

Head  Master.) 

High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head  Masters.) 

Eleme 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 

NTARY. 

Kindergartens. 

1900  

23 

1 

27 

9 

52 

7 

29.4 

1901  

18 

9 

27 

5 

49 

8 

28.6 

1902  

18 

7 

25 

8 

48 

9 

28.6 

1903  

18 

8 

26 

4 

48 

0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

3 

26 

5 

48 

3 

27.1 

1905  

19 

9 

27 

3 

48 

4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27 

4 

48 

2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

26 

9 

47 

9 

26.8 

1908  

16 

4 

26 

9 

47 

1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45 

6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43 

6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42 

2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28 

8 

40 

3 

25.9 

1912-13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42 

7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29 

4 

43 

4 

25.6 

1914-15  

15 

4 

31 

2 

42 

9 

27.4 

1915-16  

19 

0 

30 

8 

42 

4 

27.5 

1916-17  

19 

6 

30 

3 

41 

4 

23.9 

1917-18  

16 

3 

28 

1 

40 

9 

25.5 

1918-19  

15 

3 

26 

7 

40 

1 

25.4 

1919-20  

14 

7 

27 

6 

41 

2 

26.1 

1920-21  

16 

4 

28 

8 

42 

4 

26.9 

1921-22  

16 

7 

30 

1 

41 

8 

27.1 

1922-23  

18 

5 

28 

7 

41 

0 

26.5 

1923-24*  

19 

4 

27 

6 

40 

9 

26.6 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1923-24  was:  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston,  25;  Latin  and  high,  746;  elementary  grades,  2,259;  kinder- 
gartens, 309. 
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GRADUATES. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  HIGH 
AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

June,  1924. 


School. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston . 


6') 


Day  High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  


105 


34 
6 

136 
70 
490 


268 


45 
44 
232 


58 


90 
40 
338 
111 


430 


148 
84 
159 


275 
90 


Totals,  Day  High  and  Latin. 


1,488 


1,863 


STATISTICS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  Cases  with  Diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1924. 


District. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


District. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total 


Abraham  Lincoln  , 

Agassiz  , 

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  


Frank    V.    Thompson  Inter- 
mediate. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln . . . 

Saston  

3ilbert  Stuart  

ffancock  

Sarvard-Frothingham . 

Senry  Grew  

Eenry  L.  Pierce  


3  59 

62 
<34 

66 

72 
101 

40 


28 

153 
51 


17 


82 


102 


82 
105 
59 
56 
71 
57 
109 


48 
58 
31 

45 
155 


151 
77 
174 
86 
161 
105 
59 
93 
141 
135 
109 
59 
62 
73 
136 
127 
101 
88 
58 
59 
53 
308 

51 
96 
53 
84 
87 
76 
143 


Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jcfferson-Comins .  .  . 
John  A.  Andrew.  .  . . 

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate . 

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. . . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry , 


100 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate. 


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  1  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman.  . . 


Theodore   Roosevelt  Interme- 
diate  


Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 


56 
28 
61 
«  57 
138 
48 
15 
102 
7  100 
34 


41 
147 

54 
*21 

39 
•  62 

63 
47 
86 
10  52 


»  34 

118 
52 
81 


134 
54 
44 

105 

114 
33 
73 
33 

178 

78 
35 
65 


56 
63 

106 
50 


1  Also  17  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

2  Also  31  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
»  Also  42  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
«  Only  1  diploma  issued. 

*  Graduated  from  conservation  of  eyesight  class. 

6  Also  9  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

7  Also  43  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

8  Also  14  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

9  Also  33  given  prevocational  diplomas, 
w  Also  22  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
u  Also  26  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE.—  Concluded. 
(In  some  cases  with  Diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1924. 


District. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Irving  Interme- 


Washington 
diate.  .  .  - 


Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.  .  . 
William  E.  Russell. 


Boys.  Girls 


Totals . 


155 
48 


3,574 


45 
81 
43 
65 

92 
107 


45 


3,737 


Total. 


90 
151 

92 
128 

190 
107 
155 
93 


7,311 


District. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total 


Boston  Clerical. 
Horace  Mann.  . 


Summary. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  


Boston  Clerical. 
High  and  Latin. 
Elementary .... 
Horace  Mann.  . 


Totals. 


*  1,488 
3,574 
5 


5,067 


64 

64 

4 

9 

65 

65 

64 

64 

1,863 

3,351 

3,737 

7,311 

4 

9 

5,733 


tl0t800 


*  In  addition  34  boys  completed  fourth  year  of  five-year  industrial  course;  and  forty-five  boys  completed 
five-year  industrial  course. 

f  In  addition,  237  were  given  prevocational  diplomas  in  June  and  486  pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade 
because  of  work  done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (see  page  36) . 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  September,  1924. 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


School  or  District. 


Boys.  Girls. 


Total 


School  or  District. 


Boys. 


Girls.  Total. 


Public  Latin  

Biighton  High.  .  . 
Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High. . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High   School  of  Com- 
merce   


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Hyde  Park  High.... 
Jamaica  Plain  High . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High . 


Totals. 


Agassiz  

Bennett  

Blackinton-John  Chev- 
erus  


Bowditch  

Chapman  

Christopher  Gibson . 

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  , 

Dwight  

Edward  Everett 
Elihu  Greenwood.  .  . 
Francis  Parkman .  .  . 
Franklin  


37 


10 


24 


61 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Henry  Grew  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins .  .  . 
John  A.  Andrew .... 

Lowell  

Martin  

Mather  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Thomas  Gardner .  .  . 
Thomas  N.  Hart.  .  . 

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell. . . 


Totals  

Summary. 


High  

Elementary . 


48 


109 


61 
109 


Totals. 


98 


72 


170 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED. 

September,  1924* 


Name  of  School. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Special 
English 
Class. 

Totals. 

33 

33 
316 
f208 
668 
791 
526 
435 
247 
701 
294 
511 

18 

2 
66 
126 
36 
63 
23 
66 
43 
41 

61 
43 
151 
217 
57 
66 
86 
175 
59 
59 

67 
42 
149 
150 
169 
85 
49 
152 
60 
119 

72 
58 
139 
159 
119 
91 
45 
162 
72 
110 

98 
63 
118 
139 
145 
96 
44 
146 
60 
103 

City  

45 

34 

West  End  

79 

Totals  

33 

484 

974 

1,042 

1,027 

1,012 

158 

4,730 

*  Intermediate  school  pupils. 

t  Exclusive  of  29  pupils  of  Grade  III. 


STATISTICS. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1924. 


Name  of  School. 


■g  6J.3 

a 

02 


Bigelow  

Charlestown . 

City  

Dorchester. . . 
East  Boston .  . 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde  Park .  . . 

Lewis  

Shurtleff  

West  End  

Totals.. . . 


238 


41 
30 
19 
41 
28 
12 
33 
2 
5 

211 


237 


268 


9 
144 
191 
118 
170 
143 
77 
161 
18 
33 


11 


1,064 


38  school  document:  NO.  18. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1924. 
Number  of  Schools. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women.  J  Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
High  and  Latin  

1 
15 
♦72 
tl«7 
J6 

6 

363 
152 

18 
367 
2,193 
310 
323 

24 
730 
2,345 
310 
471 

148 

Totals.  

669 

3,211 

3,880 

♦Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

tlncludes  sixteen  afternoon  classes  as  follows:  Eliot  (1);  Hancock  (3);  Hugh  O'Brien  (1); 
Mather  (1);  Phillips  Brooks  (1);  Roger  Wolcott  (2);  Shurtleff  (1);  Theodore  Lyman  (2); 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1);  William  E.  Endicott  (2);  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1). 

IHorace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
June  80,  1924. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Master  

1 
1 

*3 

1 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

t7 

9 
1 
1 

Assistant,  Physical  Training  

Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training  

Totals  •  

6 

18 

24 

♦Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  who  is  assigned  principal  of  the  Model  School. 
tExcludes  one  first  assistant,  head  of  department,  who  is  also  Director  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  SO,  1924. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

15 

15 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

55 

55 

1 

28 

29 

18 

18 

226 

226 

266 

266 

11 

11 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Special  Branches  

40 

40 

Co-ordinators  

2 

2 

16 

16 

10 

10 

Industrial  Instructors  

4 

4 

16 

18 

34 

3 

1 

4 

Totals  

363 

367 

730 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  192 4. 


Schools. 

Head  Masters. 

Masters,  Heads  of 
Departments. 

First  Assistants,  Heads 
of  Departments. 

Masters. 

Junior  Masters. 

Assistants. 

Instructors  in  Special 
Branches. 

Assistant  Instructors  in 
Special  Branches. 

Co-ordinators 

Co-operative 
Instructors. 

Industrial 
Assistants. 

Industrial 
Instructors. 

Junior  Assistants. 

Temporarily  Assigned 
for  the  School  Year. 

Totals. 

Public  Latin  

6 

6 

25 

2 

40 

Girls'  Latin  

2 

3 

2 

120 

1 

29 

Brighton  High  

1 

1 

22 

>  13 

1 

2 

2 
4 

1 

1 

25 

Charlestown  High  

2 

1 

5 

1 11 

1 

1 

1 

27 
80 

Dorchester  High  

3 

4 

4 

13 

»  39 

5 

4 

3 

4 

East  Boston  High  

2 

2 

6 

i  18 

5 

3 

2 

39 

7 

4 

3  57 

5 

8 

82 

Girls' High  

3 

4 

9 

<56 

7 

4 

84 

High  School  of  Commerce  

7 

547 

1 

3 

2 

61 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . . 
Hyde  Park  High  

2 

4 

2 

6  23 

5 

7 

3 

1 

48 

3 

1 

6 

i  16 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

36 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

3 

4 

7 

« 19 

1 

4 

1 

1 

41 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

9 

3 

39 

5 

57 

3 

3 

3 

*  32 
i  18 

7 

2 

51 

South  Boston  High  

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

30 

Totals  

15 

55 

29 

18 

226 

266 

11 

40 

2 

16 

10 

4 

34 

4 

730 

'  Includes  one  assistant,  physical  training. 

2  Excludes  one  junior  master  assigned  to  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
*  Includes  one  junior  master,  physical  training. 
4  Includes  two  assistants,  physical  training. 
6  Includes  one  junior  master,  military  drill. 

6  Includes  one  assistant,  physical  training,  and  one  co-operative  assistant. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  SO,  1924> 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

62 

10 

72 

ot 

75 

75 

17 

17 

113 

113 

26 

26 

Instructors.  Snecial  Classes  

85 

85 

Assistants  

3 

1,866 

1,869 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Totals  

152 

2,193 

2,345 

Kindergartens: 

161 

161 

Assistants  

149 

'  149 

Totals  

152 

2,503 

2,655 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


June  80,  192 %. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boston  Clerical  School: 1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

n 
o 

K 

o 

XT              TVT           a  V.  1. 

xlorace  J\lann  ocnooi. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

it 

1  A. 

■t 
i 

1 

Day  Industrial  ocnoois: 

H^rnrla  Q^»l*r*r*l  frit*       l r*  1  c:  • 

x raue  ocnooi  lor  uujs. 

I 

7 

7 

3 

3 

20 

20 

15 

15 

Boston  1  rade  ocnooi: 

1 

1 

I 

6 

g 

9 

9 

i 

17 
/ 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

xlousenold  Science  and  .Arts : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

42 

42 

67 

67 

1 

1 

Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

5 

5 

7 

7 

2  18 

18 

t  26 

26 

11 

11 

34 

34 

1 

1 

Music  Department : 

1 

1 

6 

6 

9 

9 

1 

1 

Practice  and  Training: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  The  head  master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  served  also  as  the  head  master  of  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.    He  is  counted  in  the  number  of  high  and  Latin  school  teachers. 

2  Includes  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  instructor,  shopwork,  assigned  to  Jamaica 


Plain  Ili^h  School.  _  .  , 

» Includes  two  temporary  teachers  in  place  of  two  shop  instructors  assigned  to  Brighton 
II  it'h  School  and  Chnrlestown  High  School  respectively. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1924.—-  Concluded. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Continuation  School : 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
6 

3 

Senior  Instructors  

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Trade  Assistants  

5 

5 

9 

9 

17 

17 

Department    of    Educational    Investigation  and 
Measurement : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens  

Director  of  Special  Classes  

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

13 

3 

Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

1  • 

1 

10 
1 

10 
1 

Assigned  Teacher  

1 
1 

1 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes: 

1 
6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Physical  Training: 

1 

1 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds 

I 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  Signal- 

2 

2 

Vocational  Guidance: 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Totals  

148 

323 

471 

1  In  addition  there  were  sixteen  special  assistants. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)   53 

School  Physicians   53 

Attendance  Officers   29 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors            .     .   1 

Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


January  31,  1924. 

1.  Normal  School   1 25 

2.  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools   2  745 

3.  Elementary  Schools: 

Principals   71 

Grade  Teachers  3  2,272 

  2,343 

4.  Kindergartens   314 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School   8 

6.  Horace  Mann  School   4 15 

7.  Special  Teachers : 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  and  Assistant  Director   2 

Trade  Assistants  .   53 

Cookery.   649 

Sewing   7  77 

Millinery   8  2 

Department  of  Manual  Arts   9 137 

Department  of  Music   10 17 

Director,  First  Assistant  Director,  and  Assistant 

Directors,  Department  of  Practice  and  Training.      .      .  5 

Primary  Supervisors   2 

Director  of  Evening  Schools   1 

Assistant  Director  and  Research  Assistant,  Department 

of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement       .      .  2 

Chief  Examiner   1 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens  ...  2 

Director  of  Special  Classes   1 

Medical  Inspector   1 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance   11 11 

Speech  Improvement  Classes   12 13 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes   13  8 

Director  of  Penmanship   1 

Examiner  of  Penmanship   ........  1 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   1 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection   1 

Director  of  Physical  Training   1 

Asssitant  in  Physical  Training   1 

Instructors  in  Military  Drill   14  7 

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  (temporary)            .  2 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  ....  1 

8.  Day  Industrial  Schools : 

Boston  Trade  School   16  36 

Trade  School  for  Girls   16  51 

9.  Continuation  School   17  55 

10.  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   3 

11.  Day  School  for  Immigrants   18  53 


1  Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  acting  master  of  the  Model  School  and 
includes  one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

I  Excludes  one  junior  master  assigned  to  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

3  Includes  three  temporary  teachers;  one  assigned  to  Prendergast  Preventorium  classes; 
one  assigned  to  Long  Island  Hospital  Class  and  one  in  place  of  an  assistant  assigned  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

*  Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 
5  In  addition  there  were  two  temporary  trade  assistants. 

8  In  addition  there  were  seven  temporary  teachers. 
7  In  addition  there  were  nine  temporary  teachers. 

•  In  addition  there  was  one  temporary  teacher. 

•Includes  one  junior  master  assigned  from  a  high  school;  and  seventeen  temporary 
teachers. 

10  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

II  Includes  one  temporary  vocational  assistant. 

12  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  and  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 

13  Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 
M  Includes  one  temporary  instructor  in  military  drill. 

16  Includes  six  temporary  teachers. 

18  Includes  sixteen  helpers  and  four  student  aids. 

17  Include!  two  temporary  teachers  and  two  special  assistants. 
"  Includes  fifty  special  assistants. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics. — ■  School  Year  1923-192^. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

r 

Ph 

< 

High  Schools  

9 

137 

2,615 

3,108 

5,723 

3,269 

2,558 

711 

78 

Elementary  Schools. . . 

I7 

284 

4,998 

6,160 

11,158 

5,592 

4,481 

1,111 

SO 

Boston  Trade  School  *. 

1 

39 

1,136 

1,136 

598 

461 

137 

77 

Totals  

27 

460 

8,749 

9,268 

18,017 

9,459 

7,500 

1,959 

79 

*  Includes  four  branches. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1923-1924. 


0 

ai 

A 

Tota 

L,  Registr. 

^TIOX. 

CD 

CD* 

bO 

High  Schools. 

I  M 

O 

c 

CD 
0 

a 

g 

q 

s 

d 

•age 

If  ^ 

&  £ 
bO  cu 
C3  co 

A 

0 

G 

tenc 

iber 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

< 

< 

Per' 

< 

c 
3 

Ill 

188 

299 

141 

103 

38 

73 

75 

Central  

696 

170 

866 

563 

462 

101 

82 

75 

174 

143 

317 

206 

162 

44 

79 

75 

Dorchester  

519 

507 

1,026 

519 

392 

127 

76 

75 

East  Boston  

200 

224 

424 

238 

197 

41 

83 

75 

Girls'  

757 

757 

450 

349 

101 

7S 

75 

Hyde  Park  

73 

107 

180 

81 

61 

20 

75 

75 

529 

666 

1,195 

657 

498 

159 

76 

75 

South  Boston  

313 

346 

659 

414 

334 

80 

81 

74 

Totals  

2,615 

3,108 

5,723 

3,269 

2,558 

711 

7S 

75 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1923-1924. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


a  • 

3  to 

60 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Sumner  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett 

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  "W.  Lincoln . 

George  Putnam  

Hyde  Park  

Oliver  W.  Holmes. .  . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Washington  


121 


104 

365 
305 

92 
659 
719 

98 
108 
137 
182 
242 
214 
157 
553 
742 


Totals , 


345 
394 
272 
452 
355 
523 
139 
532 
306 
474 
209 
514 
332 
105 
312 
542 
354 


6,160 


Trade  Schools  (Evening 
Classes.) 


Boston  Trade  

Apprenticeship  Classes. 

Brighton  Branch  

Central  Branch  

East  Boston  Branch. . . 
Hyde  Park  Branch. . .  . 


715 
127 
51 
60 
100 
83 


394 
376 
817 
666 
615 
798 
1,251 
404 
582 
346 
696 
574 
319 
469 
1,095 
1,096 


336 
228 
165 
416 
351 
267 
390 
630 
173 
234 
157 
304 
328 
160 
270 
555 
628 


11,158 


5,592 


266 
182 
126 
339 
282 
207 
299 
485 
140 
197 
127 
245 
266 
130 
225 
463 
502 


70 
46 

39 
77 
69 
60 
91 

145 
33 
37 
30 
59 
62 
30 
45 
92 

126 


4,481 


1,111 


715 
127 
51 
60 
100 
83 


345 
61 
37 
57 
61 
37 


259 
41 
31 
52 
50 
28 


86 
20 
6 
5 
11 
9 


Totals. 


1,136 


1,136 


598 


461 


137 


STATISTICS. 


Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

5,300 
423 

5,723 

2,938 
170 

3,108 

2,362 
253 

2,615 

35  Years 
and  Over. 
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00  -H 

CO  CN 

OS 
00 
CN 

1—1 

CO 

LO 

•S9FBj;^ 

Tt<  00 

r-<  CN 

CN 

<N 
CN 

18 

Years. 

•S9J13UI9J 

CO  00 

CN 
"*< 

o 
t- 

•S9^J\[ 

O  i-H 

CO 

CO 
CN 
CO 

17 

Years. 

•sarBuigj 

O  CN 
iO 

CO 
lO 

o 

CO 
C3 

CO  t>- 

O  CO 
CO 

CO 

eo 

16 

Years. 

•89{BXn9J 

CN  i-H 

«o 

CO 
CO 

»o 

1,039 

•S9^J/^ 

eo 

r-  cn 

8 

15 

Years. 

•sairania^ 

CO 
CN 

CN 

CN 
C5 

•S9[BJ^ 

o  m 

CO 
CM 

CN 

m 

—  < 

•S9[BUI9jJ 

3  : 

O 

•S91BJAJ 

So  w 

C5 

Subjects. 

Commercial  Subjects  *  

Other  Subiects  t   

Totals  

Total  number  of  pupils  of 
each  aee  
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C5      CD  t"- 
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STATISTICS.  55 
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ls  for  Each 
or  Subject. 

5,723 
11,144 
1,136 

18,003 

3,108 
6,153 

9,261 

as 

'S9p3J\[ 

2,615 
4,991 
1,136 

8,742 

M 

a 

•S9Jt5UI9j[ 

56 
1,063 

1,119 

1,921 

70 
635 
97 

CN 
O 
00 

Over  25  and 
under  35 
Years. 

266 
1,465 

1,731 

3,484 

224 
1,313 
216 

1,753 

Over  2 1  and 
under  25 
Years. 

477 
1,548 

2,02c 

3,850 

•sap3j\[ 

336 
1,201 
288 

1,825 

20 

Years. 

co  co 

00  CN 

rH  *H 
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CO 

1,220 
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Totals  

Total  number  of 
pupils  of  each  age .... 
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Countries  of  Biith  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 




Countries  of  Birth. 

High  Schools. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Trade  Schools. 

13 

131 

2 

10 

22 

6 

OOZ 

i  no^ 

zol 

*  6 

17 

oO 

o 
o 

15 

47 

1 

37 

353 

8 

17 

OflR 

ZUO 

c 
o 

108 

1,969 

41 

1 

2 

7 

48 

o 
u 

4 

71 

4 

7 

89 

2 

5 

24 

1 

411 

2,436 

44 

1 

23 

20 

360 

16 

Switzerland  

9 

Turkey  ||  

50 

396 

6 

United  States  

4,311 

3,766 

757 

5 

3 

Other  North  American  Countries  

6 
34 

16 
11 
15 
4 

6 

Other  European  Countries  

Totals  {  

5,723 

11,144 

1,136 

*  Includes  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Calicians  and  Hungarians. 

t  Includes  Australians,  Canadians,  English,  Irish,  Newfoundlanders,  Scotch  and  Welsh. 
X  Includes  Germans,  Hebrews  and  Poles. 

I  Includes  Finns,  Hebrews,  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 

|!  Inc  ludes  Albanians,  Armenians,  Syrians  and  Turks. 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  1923-1924  —  Extension  of  Term. 


m 

*§> 

fix 

Total 

Registration. 

fi  bh 

6 

t> 

& 

Schools. 

^  bo 

dam 

oi 
o 

°i 

o 

w  a 
bO  o 

M_<3 

o>  a 

bfl  O 

fl  a 

CD  O 

o 

2~ 

2J3 

1 

Males. 

Females . 

Total. 

< 

Ah 

Bigelow  

72 

38 

110 

82 

70 

12 

85 

15 

Dearborn  

58 

3S 

96 

76 

63 

13 

83 

15 

Eliot  

150 

42 

192 

148 

98 

50 

66 

15 

174 

143 

317 

239 

191 

48 

80 

15 

Phillips  Brooks  

80 

113 

193 

146 

116 

30 

79 

15 

Roger  Wolcott  

47 

81 

128 

91 

78 

13 

S6 

15 

Theodore  Lyman  

69 

25 

94 

77 

62 

15 

81 

15 

Washington  

149 

138 

287 

184 

131 

53 

71 

15 

Totals  

799 

618 

1,417 

1,043 

809 

234 

78 

15 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1923-1924. 


;hers. 

a 

lance. 

6 

ber  of 
gular  Teac 

Total  Registration. 

age  Numb 
[onging. 

age  Attenc 

age  Absen  i 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

c  <d 

i« 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Aver; 
Be 

Aver 

Aver 

*3 

769 

1,254 

2,023 

857 

687 

170 

SO 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1928-1924. 


Schools. 

Total 
Registration. 

Females. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  of  Sessions. 

29 

14 

11 

3 

79 

54 

Benjamin  Cushing  

22 

20 

18 

2 

90 

38 

Ellen  H.  Richards  

20 

18 

16 

2 

89 

35 

Emily  Fifield  

24 

15 

10 

5 

67 

52 

Francis  Parkxnan  

53 

34 

26 

S 

76 

116 

Little  Emily  

79 

48 

39 

9 

81 

150 

52 

35 

29 

6 

83 

114 

52 

32 

27 

5 

84 

54 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

61 

36 

27 

9 

75 

107 

Stoughton  

25 

18 

16 

2 

89 

49 

Totals  

417 

270 

219 

51 

81 

769 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1928-24. 


2 

a 
A 
u 

Total 

Registration. 

u 
| 

Classes. 

a 

h 

55 -a 

o 
o 
(3 

a 

'TS 

aJ 

o 

t  of 
dance 

rage 
elon 

2s 

o  O 

25 

Cen 
tten 

gA 

Boys . 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

< 

r 

47.7 

4,657 

3,112 

7,769 

3,902 

3,778 

124 

97 

STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

1924. 


r2  

Name  of  School. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average 

Membership. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance.  J 

Average  Daily 
Number  of 
Teacher?. 

1,625 

1,450 

1,412 

97 

43 

1,210 

560 

508 

92.5 

17 

Theodore  Lyman  

2,673 

1,856 

1,487 

80.1 

35 

Totals  

5,508 

3,866 

3,407 

88.1 

95 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1924- 


d 

a 

Name  of  School. 

stratio 

e 

ibershi 

e 

idance 

nt  of 

idance 

e  Dail; 
ber  of 
hers. 

bo  c  w 

«  3  rt 

a 

r 

H 

< 

< 

< 

High  

916 

842 

800 

95 

35 

Elementary : 

357 

335 

329 

98.2 

10 

400 

335 

316 

94.3 

11 

City   

867 

823 

784 

95.3 

26 

909 

855 

815 

95.3 

27 

East  Boston  

696 

631 

615 

97.4 

19 

Hugh  O'Brien  

578 

568 

554 
« 

97.5 

16 

Hyde  Park  

367 

343 

327 

95.3 

11 

Lewis .  .  .  .  •  

863 

798 

769 

96.3 

27 

Shurtleff.  '  

312 

299 

294 

98.3 

10 

West  End  

628 

576 

554 

96.2 

19 

Totals: 

5,977 

5,563 

5,357 

96.3 

176 

High  

916 

842 

800 

95 

35 

6,893 

6,405 

6,157 

96.1 

211 
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LONG  ISLAND  SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

1924. 


ft 

.2 
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6 
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^  o  ^ 

Name  of  School. 

strai 

m 

c 

c3 
T) 
«  ES 

S 
G 

Q  o  s 

bC  £ 

Mg 

M  S  52 

li 

S3  4) 

vera 
Att 

S$ 

vera 
Nu: 
Tea 

H 

< 

Ph 

< 

Long  Island  Summer  Review  School .... 

29 

29 

29 

100 

1 

29 

29 

29 

100 

1 

I 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1923-2 If. 


Seasons. 

1 

First 

Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Sand  Garden 
Assistants. 

Supervisors. 

Play  Teachers. 

Totals. 

1923. 

Fall  (September  5  to  November  23): 

Men  

3 

3 

38 

4 

24 

5 

71 

Totals  

38 

4 

24 

5 

3 

74 

1924. 

Spring  (May  1  to  June  21): 

Men  

3 

77 

80 

45 

32 

8 

5 

5 

95 

Totals  

45 

32 

8 

8 

82 

175 

Summer  (June  23  to  July  5  and  August  18  to 
September  6): 

Men  

1 

1 

17 

26 

33 

4 

80 

Totals  

17 

26 

33 

5 

81 

Summer  (July  7  to  August  10): 

62 

64 

29 

4 

159 

62 

64 

29 

4 

159 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  192 


Grade  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Number  of 
Portables 
(Wood). 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 

and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 
Schoolhottses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

High  and  Latin, 

1 

*  19 

252 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
15 
81 

1 
13 

1 
19 

200 

1 

1' 

1 
1 
1 

30 
198 

52 

Boston  Clerical 
School  

Boston  Trade 
School  

1 

1 

5 

2 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

Horace  Mann  

Continuation .... 

2 

Totals  

277 

231 

105 

14 

52 

225 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A.  Collins  Building)  used  exclusively 
as  a  high  school. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  High  schools,  3;  elementary  schools,  8;  the  Continuation  School,  25 
La  Grange  street,  with  a  branch  at  52  Tileston  street ;  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants  at 
48  Boylston  street.  Classes  were  also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong,  Long  Island,  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 


SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

The  Teachers'  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

25 

644 
2,775 
17 
66 

500 

22,581 
117,551 
269 
1,910 

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 
of  any  character  is  given)  

137 
284 

Horace  Mann  School  

38 

Totals.  

3,527 

459 

142,811 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  DAY  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction  of  any 
Character  is  jGriven.) 


Schools. 

Rooms. 

Gymnasia  and 

Drill  Hallo 

25 

*  fi 

VJ. 

46 

G. 

frirlfi'  T.nfin  SpVinnl 

25 

*  G. 

27 

G. 

26 

G. 

62 

G. 

30 

G.  • 

t86 

D.  H.  and  G. 

Girls  ' High  School  

73 

G. 

53 

,  G. 

X  33 

G. 

Hyde  Park  High  School   

29 

30 

G. 

50 

**46 

G. 

South  Boston  High  School  

28 

G. 

Total  

669 

*  Used  jointly. 

1  Includes  Patrick  A.  Collins  Schoolhouse. 

%  In  addition,  nine  rooms  in  adjacent  house  are  used  by  practical  arts  classes. 

**  Including  Sarah  J.  Baker  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Annexes,  and  Boston 

Clerical  School. 


STATISTICS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 

(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and  Im- 
provised Rooms  in  Halls,  Corridors  and  Basements.) 

June  SO,  1924. 


District 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Agassiz 
Bennett 
Bigelow 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin 
Chapman 
Charles  Sumner 
Christopher  Gibson 
Dearborn 
Dillaway 
Dudley . 
Dwight 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett 
Elihu  Greenwood 

Eliot  

Emerson 
Everett 

Francis  Parkman 
Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate 
Franklin 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 
Gaston 

Gilbert  Stuart 
Hancock 

Harvard-Frothingham 
Henry  Grew 
Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde 

J  efferson-Comins 
John  A.  Andrew 
John  Marshall 
John  Winthrop 
Julia  Ward  Howe 


*  Includes  one  class  room  in  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  School  and  one  in  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium. 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  LATIN  AND  DAY  HIG] 

SCHOOLS. 

(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  30,  192 %. 


Schools. 


Regular 
Seats. 


Hall 
Seats. 


Portable 
Seats. 


In 

Rented 
Quarters. 


In 

Basements. 


In 

Portable 
Buildings. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  


Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce. . . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Jamaica  Plain  High  School.  . . 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. . . 

Roxbury  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School  


Totals . 


500 
1,680 
1,007 

710 

G48 
1,625 
807 
3,066 
2,706 
1,794 
415 
699 
847 
898 
1,218 
795 


19.415 


160 


70 


228 


90 
203 


751 


51 
45 
317 
12 
364 
297 


44 
84 
143 


,435 


144 
160 


170 


474 


33 


24 


42 


40 


139 


*  In  addition,  6  shops,  5  laboratories,  4  drawing  rooms  and  1  lecture  room  accommodated  509  pupils. 
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Total  Number 
op  Seats. 

1,774 

3,316 
1,746 
1,082 
946 

800 
1,662 

943 
1,392 
1,301 
2,846 
1,740 
1,301 
2,254 
1.775 
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©rHtooT«r>.^Ho»oo 

rH       rH                   ^        CM        rH  rH 
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3,224 
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1,037 
846 

800 
1,556 

829 
1,331 
1,200 
2,606 
1,566 
1,188 
2,164 
1.687 

Extra  Seats. 

total 
number  of 
extra  seats. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  —  SEASON  OF  1923-24. 


1.  Number  of  different  School  Centers  maintained  by  the 

appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  11 

2.  Number  of  different  buildings  occupied  by  Non-School  Center 

groups  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 

Use  of  the  Public  Schools   53 

3.  Number  of  different  buildings  —  "Additional  Use  of  School 

Premises"  —  occupied  by  organizations  paying  fuel,  light, 
custodian  and  other  service  charges   27 

4.  Total  number  of  different  School  Center,  Non-School  Center 

and  Additional  Use  buildings   75 

5.  Total  number  of  different  openings  of  school-houses  after 

school  hours  1,983 


School  Center,  Non-School  Center,  Additional  Use  Buildings. 

Total 
Attendance. 

479,464 
84,475 
43,785 

Additional  Use  Buildings  

Grand  Total  

607,724 

School  Center,  Non-School  Center.  Additional  Use  Buildings. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 


School  Center  Buildings  

Non-School  Center  Buildings . 
Additional  Use  Buildings  


6,000 
GOO 
500 


^Figures  from  May  16,  1923,  to  May  15,  1924. 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS. 

Total  number  of  different  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting 
in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   35 

Total  number  of  different  Home  and  School  Associations  meeting 
in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   25 

Total  number  of  different  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings   21 

Total  number  of  different  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations  meet- 
ing in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   14 

Total  number  of  different  Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   13 

Total  number  of  different  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings   6 

Total  number  of  different  District  Improvement  Associations 

meeting  in  Non-School  Center  Buildings        .  "   .  .  4 

Total  number  of  different  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings   3 
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Total  number  of  different  Extension  Courses  held  in  Non-School 

Center  Buildings  3 

Total  number  of  different  Camp  Fire  Girls  Groups  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings  .    1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Election  Commissioners  meet- 
ing in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings  ........  1 

Total   127 

ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES. 

Total  number  of  different  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations 

meeting  in  Additional  Use  Buildings   26 

Total  number  of  different  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions meeting  in  Additional  Use  Buildings  .....  13 

Total  number  of  different  Educational  Groups  meeting  in  Addi- 
tional Use  Buildings   7 

Total  number  of  different  Political  Rallies  held  in  Additional  Use 

Buildings   2 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  meeting  in 

Additional  Use  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners  meeting  in 

Additional  Use  Buildings       ...  ....  1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  meeting 

in  Additional  Use  Buildings   1 

Total   51 
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TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  — 

1923-1924. 


Total 
Attendance. 

  - 

Brighton  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  G  roups                                                            1 ,898 

Affiliated  Groups   700 

Outside  Groups   3,350 

5  948 

Charlestown  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   22,518 

Affiliated  Groups   9,270 

Outside  Groups   3,175 

Total 

34  963 

Dorchester  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   11,021 

Total 

50  130 

East  Boston  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   42,436 

Affiliated  Groups   4,845 

Outside  Groups   2,362 

Total 

49  643 

English  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   4,940 

Affiliated  G  roups                                                                   6 , 355 

Total 

21  030 

Michelangelo  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   39,724 

Affiliated  Groups   4,821 

Outside  Groups   — 

TV»t«i1 

*i'i,D'iO 

Normal  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   2,847 

Trvfal 

oo,4o  i 

Roxbury  Practical  Arts  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   49,578 

Affiliated  Groups   17,268 

Outside  Groups   14,122 

ou,yoo 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  Center: 

School  Center  G  roups                                                             2 7,82 1 

Affiliated  Groups   21,331 

Outside  Groups                                                                     3 ,4  50 

RAO 

ooutn  iioston  liign  octiool  Center: 

School  Center  Groups.  ...    42,189 

Affiliated  Groups   5,375 

Total  

48,097 

William  Blackstone  School  Center: 

55,101 

479,464 
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NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS.—  1923-1924. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1.    Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  

31,038 

256 

121 

2.    Home  and  School  Associations .... 

18,390 

73 

252 

13,179 

332 

39 

4.    Alumni  and  Alumnae  Meetings.  . . . 

7,126 

25 

285 

5.    Girl  Scouts  

3,868 

124 

31 

6.    District  Improvement  Associations, 

3,796 

19 

199 

7.    Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  

3,790 

63 

60 

1,075 

3 

358 

9.    Extension  Courses  

825 

11 

75 

10.    Camp  Fire  Girls  

550 

2 

275 

11.    Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 

510 

2 

255 

12.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

328 

3 

109 

Total  

84,475 

ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES.—  1923-1924. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1.    Educational  groups  

24,419 

94 

259 

2.    Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations, 

10,936 

44 

248 

3.    Benevolent  and  Charitable  groups, 

4,333 

15 

288 

4.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

2,271 ' 

7 

324 

5.    Board  of  Bar  Examinations  

1,041 

2 

520 

575 

2 

287 

7.    Massachusetts    Board    of  Dental 

210 

2 

105 

43,785 

STATISTICS. 
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HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIONS  —  1923-1924. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

Agassiz-Bowditch  Parents'  Association  

600 

2 

300 

2. 

Andrew  Jackson  Home  and  School  Association. .  . 

123 

1 

123 

3. 

Bennett  Home  and  School  Association  

298 

1 

298 

4. 

Blackinton  Mothers'  Club  

435 

2 

217 

5. 

430 

1 

430 

6. 

1,142 

3 

381 

7- 

Dudley  Parents'  Association  

180 

1 

180 

8. 

Fair  mount-Weld  Parent-Teacher  Association 

87 

1 

87 

9. 

1,535 

6 

256 

10. 

300 

2 

150 

11. 

Greenwood-Webster  Parent-Teacher  Association, 

1,190 

4 

297 

12. 

Hamilton  Educational  and  Social  Club  

123 

1 

123 

13. 

Hugh  O'Brien  Parent-Teacher  Association  

1,115 

2 

557 

14. 

John  Cheverus  Home  and  School  Association .... 

1,910 

318 

15. 

John  D.  Philbrick  Home  and  School  Association.  . 

575 

5 

115 

16. 

John  Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association  . .  . 

400 

1 

400 

17. 

Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association  

900 

2 

450 

IS. 

Neponset  Home  and  School  Association  

432 

3 

144 

19. 

Prince  Home  and  School  Association  

76 

1 

76 

20. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  Parents'  Association  

850 

3 

283 

21. 

Thompson-Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association, 

1,290 

4 

322 

22. 

Tileston  Mothers'  Club  

342 

2 

171 

23. 

Trescott  Parent-Teacher  Association  

1,094 

8 

137 

24. 

Washington  Allston  Home  and  School  Association, 

1,863 

8 

233 

25. 

Wells  Home  and  School  Association   

200 

1 

200 

26. 

Wendell  Phillips  Parents'  Association  

100 

1 

100 

Total  

17,590 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  —  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EXTENDED 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

2.  Agassiz  School. 

3.  Andrew  Jackson  School. 

4.  Bailey  Street  School. 

5.  Benjamin  Dean  School. 

6.  Bennett  School. 

7.  Blackinton  School. 

8.  Boston  Trade  School. 

9.  Bowditch  School. 

10.  Bowdoin  School. 

11.  Brighton  High  School. 

12.  Chapman  School. 

13.  Charles  Sumner  School. 

14.  Charlestown  High  School. 

15.  Christopher  Gibson  School. 

16.  Comins  School. 

17.  Continuation  School. 

18.  Dorchester  High  School. 

19.  Dudley  School. 

20.  East  Boston  High  School. 

21.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. 

22.  Edward  Everett  School. 

23.  Elihu  Greenwood  School. 

24.  Ellen  H.  Richards  School. 

25.  English  High  School. 

26.  Fairmount  School. 

27.  Farragut  School. 

28.  Francis  Parkman  School. 

29.  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 

30.  Frederick  A.  Whitney  School. 

31.  George  Frisbee  Hoar  School. 

32.  George  Putnam  School. 

33.  Gilbert  Stuart  School. 

34.  Girls'  High  School. 

35.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

36.  Hancock  School. 

37.  Hemenway  School. 

38.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 


39.  High  School  of  Commerce. 

40.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

41.  Hugh  O'Brien  School. 

42.  Hyde  School.  . 

43.  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

44.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

45.  Jefferson  School. 

46.  John  Cheverus  School. 

47.  John  D.  Philbrick  School. 

48.  John  Marshall  School. 

49.  John  Winthrop  School. 

50.  Longfellow  School. 

51.  Lowell  School. 

52.  Michelangelo  School. 

53.  Mi  not  School. 

54.  Normal  School  —  Teachers 

-  College. 

55.  -Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 

56.  Prince  School.  ■ 

57.  Public  Latin  School. 

58.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School. 

59.  Roger  Wolcott  School. 

60.  Roxbury  High  School. 

61.  Samuel  Adams  School. 

62.  Sarah  Greenwood  School.  : 

63.  Sherwin  School. 

64.  Shurtleff  School. 

65.  South  Boston  High  School. 

66.  Theodore  Roosevelt  School. 

67.  Thomas  Gardner  School. 

68.  Thomas  N.  Hart  School. 

69.  Trescott  School. 

70.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 

71.  Washington  Allston  School. 

72.  Washington  Irving  School. 

73.  Wendell  Phillips  School. 

74.  William  Blackstone  School. 

75.  William  E.  Russell  School. 


STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
April  1,  1924. 


■ 

Enrollment  of  Pupils. 

Group. 

5  to  7  TEARS. 

7  TO  14  TEARS. 

14  TO  16  TEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Boston  public  schools.  

9,214 

37,224 

34,677 

11,243 

10,283 

115 

91 

192 

355 

113 

3 

148 
36 
1 

1,698 
19 

3 

3 

2,069 
1 

2,262 
4 

8,726 
114 

9,903 
52 

1,248 
38 

Schools  outside  of  Boston. . . 

Institutions  for  educational 
and  custodial  purposes. 

86 

121 

530 

390 

218 

86 

Physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective children  not  en- 
rolled in  any  school. 

2 

1 

24 

20 

10 

3 

12,090 

11,693 

46,813 

45,400 

12,873 

12,274 

1 

(16  to  21  vearfO 

1,239 

1,040 

2 


